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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION 

The  author  of  "The  Christian  Philosophy  of  Life"  has 
reached  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  "  Finita  sunt 
omnia.  In  nomine  Pair  is  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  I  Amen? 
Such  were  his  last  words.  On  October  18,  1899,  death  came 
to  end  his  sharp,  prolonged  sufferings.  It  found  him  an 
exile  at  Valkenburg,  a  small  town  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
his  mortal  remains  have  been  laid  to  rest-  in  foreign  soil, 
but  we  trust  that  his  soul  is  at  home  once  more  in  the 
land  where  light  and  peace  reign  eternally. 

Tilmann  Pesch  was  born  in  Cologne  on  February  1,  1836, 
and  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Munster 
on  October  15,  1852.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood in  January  1866,  by  that  splendid  champion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  Wilhelm  Emmanuel  von  Ketteler, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Munich,  and  made 
his  solemn  vows  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  February  2,  1871. 
For  the  space  of  many  years  he  filled  the  post  of  lecturer 
on  philosophy,  first  at  Maria-Laach,  and  subsequently  at 
Blijenbeck,  in  Holland. 

The  numerous  works  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his 
pen  form  no  mean  contribution  to  Catholic  letters,  and  attest 
alike  his  intellectual  gifts  and  industry,  whilst  through  the 
medium  of  his  spiritual  writings,  sermons  and  conferences, 
he  has  brought  counsel  and  comfort  to  many  souls.  Wide 
learning,  in  his  case,  was  accompanied  by  a  childlike 
humility,  and  his  gentle,  benignant  spirit  knew  neither  fear 
nor   compromise    wherever    principles    were    at    stake.     The 
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fabric  of  a  life  so  abundantly  fruitful  in  its  apostolic  activities 
was  reared  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  faith  and  knowledge, 
energetic  action  and  quiet*  patience,  born  of  a  philosophy  in 
which  natural  and  supernatural  elements  coalesced  to  form 
one  harmonious  whole.  By  these  his  life's  work  was  directed, 
and  rendered  consistent  and  faithful  in  the  service  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  ;  from  these  he  drew  the  strength  which 
braced  him  to  the  endurance  of  long  years  of  suffering  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  closer  the  fetters  which  bodily  weakness 
laid  upon  him,  the  freer  his  soul  became,  the  more  stripped  of 
earthly  desires,  and  the  more  perfectly  purified  by  boundless 
submission  to  the  holy  will  of  God. 

The  idea  of  a  work  on  Christian  philosophy  had  long 
been  in  his  mind,  and  such  spare  moments  as  his  manifold 
duties  left  to  him  were  employed  in  the  accumulation  of 
material.  It  was  his  habit,  when  possible,  to  devote  the 
last  three  days  of  Holy  Week  to  this  task.  Increasing 
illness,  and  the  advice  of  Bishop  Kneipp,  led  him  at  length 
to  Betzdorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  to  seek  relief  in  a  course 
of  the  waters  there,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  was 
utilised  by  him  to  reduce  to  order  the  mass  of  material 
at  his  disposal.  He  was  permitted  the  joy  of  witnessing 
the  strikingly  favourable  reception  accorded  to  this,  his  last 
work. 

May  it  prove  a  source  of  comfort,  edification  and  spiritual 
healing  to  many  souls  in  days  to  come  !  Such  was  the  one 
heartfelt  desire  of  its  author. 

HEINRICH  PESCH,  S.J. 

Luxemburg  (Bellevue),  February  2,  1900. 
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PREFACE 

Man  is  by  nature  a  philosopher,  and  has  been  aptly  charac- 
terized as  a  being  in  ceaseless  quest  of  the  causes  of  things. 
The  force  impelling  to  this  quest  is  within,  and  the  human 
mind  is  incapable  of  resting  until  the  first  cause  and  last  end 
of  existence  stand  revealed.  By  philosophy  we  are  taught  to 
take  cognizance  of  those  deeper-lying  causes  which  transcend 
the  limits  of  sensible  perception.  The  philosophic  instinct 
is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  ineradicable,  a  constituent  element  of 
reason  itself,  tracing  its  source  within  man  to  Him  who 
created  man.  The  whole  world  of  human  experience  is  a 
challenge,  a  problem  which  demands  to  be  resolved,  but  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  within  a  region  to  which  thought 
alone  can  penetrate. 

Man's  natural  trend  is  not  only  towards  philosophy,  but 
towards  religion  as  well,  and  the  religious  instinct  forces  him 
to  recognise  his  dependence  upon  the  first  cause  and  last  end 
of  all  existence.  The  human  imagination  is  responsible  for 
not  a  few  extravagances  in  its  endeavour  to  give  outward 
expression  to  the  conviction  within. 

Religion,  no  less  than  philosophy,  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
reason,  by  the  use  of  which  man  is  guided  to  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  taught  to  submit  himself  to  God  in 
the  precise  way  which  He  enjoins.  But  reason  is  essentially 
weak,  and  its  very  weakness  should  impel  it  towards  a  God 
who,  on  His  part,  waits  to  accord  to  it  His  aid.  By  his  own 
sin,  man  forfeited  the  gift  of  Divine  grace,  but  the  mercy  of 
God  has  made  good  the  loss,  and  for  Christ's  sake  He  bestows 
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His  grace  anew,  not  alone  on  every  soul  that  seeks  it,  but  on 
humanity  at  large,  through  the  medium  of  Christianity,  wherein 
the  social  aspect  of  the  life  of  man  finds  complete  expression. 
Christianity  is  the  supreme  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
Godhead. 

The  revelation  it  contains  transcends,  it  is  true,  both 
nature  and  human  reason,  but  all  that  good  which  is  inherent 
in  either  is  claimed  by  it  as  its  own  and  perfected. 

In  Christianity  we  possess  a  philosophy  of  life,  and  the 
aim  of  this  present  work  is  to  set  forth  certain  cardinal  points 
of  that  philosophy.     Read  and  ponder  it  well. 

The  division  of  the  sections  into  "  Weeks  "  will  recall  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  the  method  of  which 
has  been  followed  in  the  main.1 

Where  this  philosophy  is  concerned,  a  man  must  be  pre- 
pared to  dig  deep ;  he  must  reflect,  and  reflect  most  pro- 
foundly, on  that  which  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  him  to 
know.  Here  is  no  light  task,  for  the  mind  rebels  against  the 
restraints  imposed  by  such  thought. 

The  world  chooses  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
Christian  philosophy,  but  the  world  is  no  true  judge.  It 
relegates  to  its  asylums  those  whom  it  convicts  of  outrageous 
acts  of  folly,  but  for  him  who  shares  the  common  delusions 
of  his  fellow-men  and  of  his  day,  it  has  nothing  but  praise. 
He  is  acclaimed  as  indeed  a  man,  wise  in  his  generation,  and 
knowing  what  it  is  to  live.  But,  after  all,  can  this  truly  be 
termed  life  ?  We  have  but  one  life,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  fail  to  live  even  this  one  is  legion.     For  most  of  us,  all 

1  We  make  no  claim  to  originality,  either  for  the  thoughts  contained 
in  this  work  as  a  whole,  or  for  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented. 
Long  days  of  illness  furnished  an  opportunity  for  bringing  into  shape 
the  mass  of  rough  notes  and  extracts  which  has  been  gathered,  in  part 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  in  part  from  other  works, 
amongst  which  we  must  make  special  mention  of  "  Das  Leben  Jesu," 
by  Fr.  Meschler.  Here  and  there,  although  rarely,  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  include  matter  borrowed  from  our  previously  published  works. 
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that  life  implies  is  a  fruitless  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
we  shall  begin  to  live. 

We  are  reminded  by  Von  Humboldt  of  the  lasting  profit 
a  man  derives  from  reflection  upon  the  mystery  of  his  own 
being.  The  hastily  scanned  page  teaches  us  nothing ;  each 
separate  truth  demands  consideration,  and  patient  considera- 
tion. 

Thy  whole  life  must  be  a  learning  how  to  live. 

Be  not  stubbornly  tenacious  of  thine  opinions  ;  greater 
courage  is  often  displayed  in  changing  than  in  maintaining 
them.  He  who  would  tread  the  true  path  of  life  must  begin 
by  discarding  all  prejudices,  and  renouncing  every  idol. 

The  impatient,  fevered  effort  to  compass  for  ourselves  a 
heaven  on  earth  in  the  briefest  possible  space  of  time  is  no  small 
evil  in  our  own  day.  Amid  the  eager  rush  to  secure  the 
means  of  life,  there  is  danger  lest  the  purpose  of  life  be 
ignored.  All  about  us  is  a  surging  throng  of  human  beings, 
whose  god  is  modern  civilisation,  who  have  no  desire  to 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  this  material  world,  and  whose 
one  demand  is  for  some  new  thing  to  impart  fresh  stimulus 
to  life. 

From  all  such  follies  restrain  thyself  and  be  wise.  The 
more  freely  thou  drawest  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  the 
more  freely  will  she  yield  her  waters. 
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CHAPTER    I 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

I.  "  Man,  born  of  a  woman,  living  for  a  short  time,  is  filled 
with  many  miseries.  Who  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is 
destroyed  and  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  in 
the  same  state." 

Man  is  encompassed  on  earth  by  an  abundance  of  good 
things,  destined,  in  part,  to  supply  his  needs,  and  in  part  to 
minister  to  his  enjoyment  ;  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  he  is  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  recognise  these 
things  as  good,  to  estimate  them  rightly  and  to  derive 
pleasure  from  them. 

But  physical  life  carries  with  it  in  addition  the  liability 
to  many  evils ;  human  existence  finds  itself  burdened  with 
cares,  and  the  continual  labours  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  success.  Man's  near  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  and  to  enjoy. 

These  onerous  labours  have  been  rightly  characterised  as 
a  struggle  for  existence,  wherein  the  individual  continually 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  adverse  circumstances,  and 
with  the  hostility  of  his  fellow-men. 

Within  its  proper  limits,  this  struggle  cannot  be  affirmed 
to  be  of  man's  choosing ;  it  is  a  necessity  imposed  upon  him, 
finding  its  source  in  man's  own  nature,  whilst,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  human  achievements,  it  reveals  itself  as  a  factor  of 
primary  importance.  The  triumphs  to  which  it  has  spurred 
mankind  represent  a  gain  to  humanity  at  large,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  undervalue  them.  But,  after  all,  they  fall  short 
of  satisfying  the  heart  of  a  man  ;  the  most  they  can  do  is 
to  bring  him   temporary  oblivion  of  the    self  within,  whilst 
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the  current  of  exterior  activities  bears  him  onward.  Woe, 
indeed,  to  him  who  flings  himself  so  recklessly  into  the  fight 
as  to  suffer  it  to  absorb  the  entire  energy  of  his  mind  and  will ! 

Up  to  now  the  struggle  for  existence  has  shown  itself 
incapable  of  diminishing  in  any  practical  way  the  sum  of 
human  misery.  "  Here  the  tinkling  of  the  lute,  there  the 
mourner's  wail,"  so  we  read  in  an  old  Eastern  book  ;  "  here 
a  gathering  of  learned  men,  there  a  drunken  brawl  ;  here 
blooming  youth,  there  the  ravages  of  foul  disease  ;  truly,  I 
know  not  whether  life  be  nectar  or  poison."  What  men's  eyes 
lighted  on  then,  ours  light  on  to-day.  Once  the  meaning 
of  life  is  restricted  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  our  share  in 
the  struggle  for  earthly  existence,  it  becomes  for  us  all,  and 
especially  for  the  poor  amongst  us,  a  source  of  bitterness  and 
of  grievous  wrong. 

No  success  in  life,  however  brilliant,  can  bring  the  human 
heart  that  abiding  satisfaction  for  which  it  cherishes  so 
natural  and  invincible  a  longing  ;  hence  the  lament  of  the 
preacher :  "  What  hath  a  man  more  of  all  his  labour  that 
he  taketh  under  the  sun  ? "  (Eccl.  i.  3).  Given  the  fullest 
measure  of  success,  what  more  can  it  bring  a  man  than  those 
fleeting  enjoyments  of  which  Goethe  spoke  such  bitter  words  : 
"I  seemed  to  myself,"  he  says,  "like  a  poisoned  rat,  which  runs 
hither  and  thither,  devouring  everything  it  comes  across,  yet 
unable  to  deaden  for  a  moment  the  gnawing  agony  within." 
Here  was  a  poet  to  whom  surely  earth  had  been  lavish 
enough  with  her  gifts,  and  who  was  yet  found  affirming  in 
his  old  age  that  "  his  life  had  been  like  that  of  the  tortured 
Sisyphus,  nor  had  he  known  one  single  month  of  real  well- 
being  during  the  whole  seventy-five  years  of  his  existence." 

2.  How  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  The  earthly 
good  at  which  men  aim  leaves  the  real  man  still  face  to  face 
with  hunger ;  even  if  it  were  able  to  satisfy  him,  how 
passing  a  thing  it  is  after  all !  The  current  flows  unceasingly 
by ;  I  am  barely  conscious  of  the  present  before  it  has 
become  the  past,  and  my  eyes  light  on  a  thing  only  to  behold 
it  vanish. 

The  glory  of  this  world  is  a  transitory  glory.  Where  are 
those  rich  and  powerful  and  learned  ones  who  made  the  earth 
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ring  with  their  name  and  fame,  but  whose  lives  held  nothing 
that  was  truly  great  or  good  ?  Others  have  stepped  into 
their  places  and  they  are  forgotten.  And  their  souls,  where 
are  they  now  ?  What  did  all  that  seeming  brilliance  avail 
them  ?  "  I  was  once  supreme — what  use  is  that  to  me  now  ?  " 
asked  the  dying  Severus.  He  who  has  no  thoughts  beyond 
this  earth  climbs  the  green  slopes  of  the  hill  of  life  only  to 
perish  at  length  on  the  bare,  deserted  summit. 

No  single  human  soul  has  ever  yet  reached  happiness  by 
an  insatiate  and  reckless  pursuit  of  earthly  good.  Can  I  then 
look  to  attain  that  which  has  so  far  been  denied  to  all  others  ? 

3.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  inevitable,  but  nothing 
can  justify  thee  in  making  thy  whole  life  subservient  to  it. 
"  In  man,"  so  wrote  a  noted  sceptic  of  our  day,  "  nature  aimed, 
not  merely  at  exalting,  but  at  transcending  herself.  He 
must  be  something  more  and  something  better  than  a  mere 
animal,  and  his  innate  capacity  to  be  that  something  better 
is  the  demonstration  of  this  necessity.  The  life  of  the  senses 
finds  adequate  and  exhaustive  expression  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  hence  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  this  life  that  man 
exists,  since  no  creature  exists  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is 
past,  but  by  virtue  of  those  new  conquests  to  which  it  is  the 
first  to  attain.  This  implies  the  obligation  on  man  to  control 
the  animal  self  by  means  of  those  higher  faculties  which 
mark  him  off  from  the  brute.  The  fierce  struggle  for 
existence  has  endured  long  enough.  In  so  far  as  he  too  is 
nature's  handiwork,  man  cannot  wholly  escape  it,  but  his 
higher  faculties  must  come  into  play,  and  the  struggle  be 
ennobled  by  the  consciousness  of  fellowship  and  mutual 
obligations.  The  wild  storminess  of  nature  must  sink  to 
rest  in  her  supreme  creation,  man  ;  in  him  we  behold  that 
1  placidum  caput '  which  Virgil's  Neptune  lifted  above  the 
waves  to  still  them  "  (D.  F.  Strauss  :  Der  alte  und  der  neue 
Glaube,  9th  edition,  p.  163). 

Therefore — sursum  corda  !  When  we  own  a  treasure,  do 
we  leave  it  to  lie  unheeded  on  the  ground  ?  Is  earth's  dust 
a  fitting  place  for  the  heart  of  man  ? 

But  how  can  I  rise  to  higher  things  ?  The  answer  is 
simple — seek  the  life  which  is  above  life. 
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History  testifies  amply  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
principles  which  Christianity  inculcates,  there  is  no  power 
known  to  man  which  can  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  enable  him  to  direct  it  to  ends 
commensurate  with  his  own  high  destiny. 
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CHAPTER    II 
THE    PURSUIT   OF   THE    IDEAL 

i.  In  proportion  as  man's  life  becomes  worthier  of  his 
high  endowments,  we  find  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  inseparably 
linked  with  the  struggle  for  existence. 

To  seek  for  nothing  beyond  physical  enjoyment  in  the 
present  life,  and  to  esteem  life  good  only  in  so  far  as  it 
procures  this  enjoyment,  is  to  renounce  any  real  claim  to  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  manhood. 

He  for  whom  life  holds  a  loftier  meaning  than  this  has 
learnt  to  look  beyond  the  sensible  phenomena  of  daily 
existence ;  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  convictions  to 
which  he  has  attained  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him.  The  limits  of  this  world  of  sense  are  soon  reached, 
but  with  the  unfolding  of  nobler  aspirations  man  himself 
grows  nobler,  and  rises  to  a  conception  of  the  ideal,  of  the 
supreme  and  timeless,  of  a  source  whence  all  realities 
derive,  to  which,  at  their  highest,  they  approximate,  whilst 
from  first  to  last  they  tend  towards  it.  This  ideal  sheds 
an  unearthly  radiance  on  life's  meanest  details,  illumining 
and  hallowing  them.  In  themselves  these  details  are  so 
prosaic  and  trivial,  so  incomplete  and  void  of  power  to  satisfy  ! 
Hence  that  yearning  after  the  ideal,  of  which  every  noble  heart 
and  mind  is  conscious. 

2.  The  human  mind  is  irresistibly  attracted  towards  the 
ideal,  but  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  views  which  men 
hold  concerning  it.  The  modern  world  is  prepared  to  define 
it  as  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  earthly  enjoyment ;  it 
bids  man's  every  faculty  do  homage  to  the  idol  of  material 
well-being.     The  intrinsic  value  of  all  human  activities,  it  is 
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claimed,   must  necessarily   be    enhanced    by   an    ideal   which 
tends  to  secure  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Where  is  the  origin  of  this  theory  to  be  sought  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  inevitable  deduction  drawn  by 
those  who  claim  that  the  world  is  nothing  but  dust,  and  that 
chance  is  its  ruler.  Thanks  to  certain  purely  fortuitous  re- 
adjustments of  matter,  animal  life  came  into  existence,  and  we 
see  in  man  the  ultimate  member  in  the  long  series  ;  above 
and  below  him  there  is  nothing.  Humanity  can  cherish 
no  truer  ideal,  therefore,  than  that  of  material  well-being 
conceived  of  at  its  highest. 

Certain  keener-sighted  advocates  of  this  theory  have 
advanced  a  step  further  along  the  road  towards  a  more 
spiritual  conception  of  the  universe.  "  No ! "  say  these : 
"  man  is  something  better  than  mere  clay,  and  the  world  is  no 
plaything  of  blind  chance.  Our  wisest  course  is  to  say, 
Ignoramus.  It  is  clear  that  man  has  physical  needs,  and  that 
these  must  be  met,  but  beyond  this  all  is  uncertain.  Science 
must  be  content  to  recognise  the  hard-and-fast  limits  of  the 
sense-world." 

The  consolation  offered  to  a  thinking  mind  which  has 
reached  the  conviction  that  human  nature  is  not  purely 
animal  nature,  but  has  within  itself  a  spiritual  element 
impelling  it  to  transcend  the  limits  imposed  by  the  senses, 
amounts  practically  to  this :  "  Set  your  imagination  to 
work  ;  weave  your  own  ideal  out  of  what  dreams  you  will, 
or  accept  one  ready -woven  by  your  fellow-men  :  between 
dreams  and  dreams  there  is  little  to  choose.  All  that  matters 
is  that  your  ideal  should  correspond  to  the  needs  of  your  own 
temperament,  whilst  leaving  you  free  to  make  the  most  of 
what  life  offers." 

Nevertheless,  even  the  most  ardent  eulogists  of  modern 
civilisation  cannot  point  out  to  us  one  single  individual  who 
has  found  satisfaction  in  this  land  of  dreams.  What  the 
mind  desires  at  all  costs  is  reality.  "Virtue,  thou  art  an 
empty  name,"  murmured  Brutus  as  he  lay  dying  on  the 
plains  of  Philippi.    . 

3.  Our  own  day  claims  to  have  solved  the  enigma. 
Monistic  (Pantheistic)  doctrines  are  preached  on  every  side  ; 
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the  ideal,  so  we  are  bidden  to  believe,  flows  indeed  from  a 
divine  source,  but  from  one  which  is  in  no  sense  beyond  our 
ken.  The  world  itself  is  the  divinity  we  seek,  and  mankind 
is  the  crown  and  mirror  of  that  divinity. 

This  divine  being,  forsooth,  has  often  enough  found  itself 
at  war  with  its  own  essential  godhead  ;  to  this  the  records  of 
our  hospitals  and  prisons  bear  ample  testimony.  It  is  a  hard 
task  indeed  to  trace  the  pure  stream  of  the  ideal  from  so 
muddy  a  source.  If  there  is  no  God  above  man,  then 
man  himself  is  God.  Assume  this,  and  the  sluice  gates  of 
evil  are  forthwith  opened,  conscience  is  dethroned,  egotism, 
however  shameless,  finds  its  justification,  error  takes  rank  with 
truth,  vice  with  virtue,  and  civilisation  itself  becomes  the  veil 
of  an  unspeakable  corruption. 

How  eagerly  men  have  sought  to  clothe  earth's  aims  and 
activities  with  the  robe  of  high  ideal !  Science,  culture,  a 
lofty  political  standard,  noble  patriotism,  the  discipline  of 
character,  ardent  philanthropy,  all  these  are  lauded,  and 
justly  lauded,  in  their  turn,  for  all  have  their  value.  But, 
none  the  less,  it  is  a  value  of  which  they  are  possessed  only  in 
so  far  as  they  derive  from  the  source  of  all  goodness  and 
truth  and  beauty  ;  apart  from  this  source  they  are  withered 
flowers,  snapped  from  the  parent  stem.  Mere  animal 
existence  can  never  impart  high  or  permanent  worth  to  the 
delights  it  offers,  and  those  who  turn  to  it  in  their  search  after 
the  ideal  are  no  whit  nearer  the  attaining  of  their  end. 

4.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  what  a  change  is 
wrought !  Man  is  divinely  led  to  seek  the  one  source  of  the 
ideal  in  a  being  who  is  not  merely  other  than  the  world,  but 
the  world's  Creator,  an  infinite  Being,  and  infinitely  perfect. 
Here  is  no  dream,  however  inspiring,  but  Reality  itself,  and 
the  Christian  mind  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  thought  into  a 
region  where  apprehension  of  this  Reality  becomes  possible. 
The.  Supreme  Reality  to  which  all  nature  bears  witness  is  the 
Personal  God,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth. 

It  is  lost  labour  to  try  and  extinguish  in  man's  heart 
the  conviction  that  a  Divine  and  Eternal  Being  truly  exists. 
Hold  the  burning  torch  downwards  if  you  will,  its  flame  still 
seeks  Heaven. 
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In  the  light  of  Christianity,  the  entire  universe  exhibits 
itself  as  a  wide-open  book,  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and 
replete  with  lessons  of  divine  lore.  But  merely  to  spell  out 
the  syllables  of  this  book  is  not  enough  ;  he  who  would  read 
it  aright  must  become  alive  to  the  inward  significance  under- 
lying all  phenomena. 

Here  is  that  fount  of  ideality  to  which  all  existence,  and 
this  human  existence  of  ours  in  particular,  ultimately  tends. 
We  are  destined  to  felicity,  but  earthly  life  offers  us,  not 
felicity  itself,  but  a  road  to  it.  The  beauties  surrounding  us 
are  like  wayside  flowers,  given  to  refresh  our  hearts  ;  they 
were  never  meant  to  retard  us  on  our  journey.  The  sorrows 
we  meet  with  here  below  are  sent  to  free  us  from  terrestrial 
affections,  and  to  increase  within  us  the  love  of  those  things 
which  are  eternal.  All  the  conditions  of  this  human  life,  its 
differing  vocations  and  manifold  toils,  are  of  God's  ordering, 
and  every  smallest  detail  is  ennobled  by  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  eternal  will  of  God.  Patriotism,  high  capacity 
of  whatever  kind,  the  earnest  effort  which  brings  success,  all 
alike  find  their  true  and  permanent  worth  in  this  supreme 
ideal. 

This  Fount,  or  rather  very  Ocean  of  Ideality,  the  great 
and  good  God,  has  drawn  nigh  to  us,  and  revealed  Himself 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Beholding  Him,  we  see  not 
only  the  Godhead,  but  the  ideally  perfect  Man,  who,  like  the 
sun  shining  through  innumerable  dewdrops,  kindles  the 
hearts  of  His  saints  and  humblest  followers  to  a  hope  and 
an  ideal  which  the  world  is  powerless  to  conceive.  His 
presence  is  abidingly  with  us  in  His  Church,  and  within  that 
Church,  even  in  the  domain  of  art  itself,  Divine  ideals  are 
being  continually  wrought  into  the  texture  of  our  human 
life. 

All  that  is  fleeting  is  but  type  and  symbol ;  here  is 
substance  in  place  of  shadow,  here  our  eyes  contemplate  that 
which  no  human  tongue  can  utter. 
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CHAPTER  III 
MAN'S  LIFE  ON  EARTH 

TURNING  to  the  consideration  of  human  life  here  on  earth, 
we  find  that,  in  order  to  estimate  it  aright,  man  must  be 
studied  alike  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being. 

Contemplated  as  an  individual,  he  is  all  and  he  is  nothing. 
Behold  in  him  a  mere  animal  bipes,  and  what  significance  can 
be  claimed  for  him  ?  He  is  an  insect  crawling  over  the  earth's 
surface,  a  bundle  of  miseries,  a  being  at  the  mercy  of 
physical  laws  which  condition  life  for  him  at  every  turn,  and 
endowed  with  a  gift  of  reason  which  lifts  him  above  the  level 
of  the  brute  world  only  in  order  that  his  sensuous  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures  which  nature  affords  to  every  living  thing 
should  be  as  exquisite  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  this  gift  of  reason  becomes  the 
object  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  when  man  is  acclaimed  as  the 
most  excellent  and  finished  product  of  matter  which  has,  so  to 
speak,  won  its  way  through  to  life,  when  the  whole  universe  is 
considered  as  emanating  from  him  as  its  source,  and  himself 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  then  he  becomes  all. 

Yet,  in  truth,  he  is  neither  to  be  spurned  nor  deified.  He 
pales  into  insignificance  indeed  compared  with  the  vast 
universe  confronting  him  ;  his  material  necessities  are  so  im- 
perative as  to  be  in  large  measure  the  determining  elements 
in  his  life;  the  ground  he  treads  on  boasts  a  stability  to 
which  he  himself  is  a  stranger  ;  beings  devoid  of  reason  sur- 
round him  on  every  side,  and  manifest  their  superiority  over 
him  in  many  ways ;  he  seems  to  have  been  flung  out  on  to 
this  little  planet  like  a  thing  intrinsically  worthless,  fit  only  to 
be  tossed  into  a  corner,  and  yet  in  spite  of  it  all  this  perishable 
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child    of  earth    is    conscious    of    an    inward    excellence   far 
exceeding  that  of  the  universe  about  him. 

O  Nature,  thou  art  a  veritable  enigma !  Here,  gross 
matter — there,  impalpable  soul,  and  between  them  a  union 
inconceivably  complete. 

What  then  is  man  upon  this  earth  ?  A  sigh  on  the  wind  ; 
an  insect  creeping  up  the  mountain  side  ;  a  rose  leaf  afloat  on 
the  wide  expanse  ;  a  drop  in  a  limitless  sea  ;  a  moment 
between  two  eternities ;  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  countless 
stellar  systems — and  yet  we  are  to  account  him  the  creator  of 
a  world  ! 

Man  is  a  feeble  thing,  unable  to  override  a  single  law  of 
nature,  or  to  prove  himself  master  of  events  save  in  an 
infinitesimal  degree,  yet  how  splendidly  his  powers  of 
reason  and  will  assert  their  supremacy  over  against  the  world 
about  him.  He  is  compared  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  the 
fading  flower  of  the  field,  but  those  same  Scriptures  speak  of 
him  as  a  being  little  lower  than  the  angels.  In  him  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  world  meet  and  coalesce. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge  serves  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  comparative  in- 
significance of  man  ;  each  new  step  forward  reveals  the 
infinite  distance  beyond.  But  in  proportion  as  man  becomes 
aware  of  his  littleness,  he  is  bidden  to  lift  his  head  and 
recognise  that  the  spirit  within  him  is  greater  than  all  that  his 
eyes  light  on  here  below. 

2.  The  human  intelligence  'is  concerned  not  merely  with 
matter,  but  with  those  unseen  laws  which  matter  obeys. 
Man  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  stars  and  measures  their  orbits,  trac- 
ing and  analysing  the  various  chemical  elements  which  go  to 
build  them  up  ;  he  looks  down  on  the  ant  crawling  at  his  feet, 
and  sees  a  world  of  science  laid  bare  in  its  life  history.  It  was 
a  true  word  spoken  by  Sophocles  when  he  exclaimed  :  "  This 
world  teems  with  wonders,  but  its  greatest  wonder  is  man 
himself."  His  are  the  priceless  gifts  of  mind  and  will ;  not 
this  or  that,  but  all  good  is  set  before  him  as  the  object  of  his 
choice  ;  his  will  is  free,  and  he  is  conscious  of  its  freedom. 
He  finds  himself  faced  continually  by  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing between  good  and   evil.     Evil   allures  him  by  its  aspect, 
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good  repels  him  by  its  austerity.  But  who  is  there  who 
would  dally  with  evil  if  it  were  shorn  of  its  seductions, 
and  who  would  not  gladly  practise  good  if  it  were  wholly 
sweet  in  the  doing  ? 

O  God !  it  is  Thou  Who  hast  clothed  man's  immortal 
spirit  with  its  earthly  covering,  and  subjected  him  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  mortal  life  to  the  end,  that  he  may  fulfil  his 
destiny.  Turn  to  him  in  Thy  mercy  ;  strengthen  him  to  walk 
erect  and  live  his  life  nobly,  since  all  his  salvation  is  from 
Thee. 

Nowhere,  save  in  Christianity,  has  man  found  power  to 
correspond  with  his  high  destiny.  What  more  lamentable 
sight  can  be  beheld  than  that  of  a  Christless  people  ?  To 
contemplate  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  despising  one's  fellow-men, 
and  of  echoing  Goethe's  bitter  words,  "  I  have  lost  faith  in  the 
world  altogether,  and  have  learned  the  lesson  of  unbelief. 
Human  nature  is  so  foolish  and  contemptible,  so  systemati- 
cally irrational  ;  a  man  needs  to  live  as  long  a  life  as  mine  has 
been  to  become  aware  of  the  supreme  contempt  he  is  justified 
in  feeling  for  his  fellow-men." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  man  in  the  light  of  that 
perfection  to  which  his  Creator  destined  him,  can  we  ascribe 
too  high  an  excellence  to  him,  or  what  worthier  object  of 
study  does  the  whole  visible  universe  afford  us  ? 

If  God  were  to  create  such  a  human  being  to-day  as  would 
satisfy  the  ideal  of  a  non-Christian  world,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  relegate  him  forthwith  to  the  four  walls 
of  a  prison  or  a  lunatic  asylum. 

To  understand  what  man  is,  and  the  task  assigned  to  him 
in  this  life,  he  must  be  considered,  not  only  as  an  individual, 
but  as  a  social  being,  upon  whom  social  obligations  neces- 
sarily devolve.  Human  society  is  no  mere  aggregate  of  units, 
swept  together  by  a  force  acting  at  random.  True,  the 
individual  has  responsibilities  towards  himself  in  the  first 
instance,  but  he  stands  in  organic  relation  to  the  whole,  and 
hence  is  compelled  to  take  count  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
justified  in  claiming  that  they,  in  their  turn,  shall  take  count 
of  him. 

Those  diverse  groupings  within   the  wide  area  of  human 
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society,  which  emerge  into  view  when  that  society  is  surveyed 
as  a  whole,  reveal  themselves  as  the  natural  means  by  which 
it  has  sought  to  attain  its  varying  ends,  such  attainment  only 
being  possible  where  there  is  recognition  of  common  interests, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  striving  for  them  in  common.  Just  as 
the  body,  though  one  organic  whole,  is  yet  made  up  of 
various  members,  so  we  find  the  widest  divergences  exhibited 
amongst  the  members  of  any  given  community,  whether  by 
reason  of  their  environment,  or  of  disparity  in  physical  and 
mental  endowments. 

Community  of  interests  and  obligations  holds  good  in 
every  sphere  of  life,  high  and  low  alike.  Let  a  man  beware 
of  saying,  "  I  am  self-sufficing,  and  intend  to  live  for  myself 
alone  ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  those  about 
me,  or  of  society  in  general  ?  "  Such  an  attitude  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  that  decree  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
good  or  evil  befalling  the  individual  of  necessity  reacts  upon 
his  neighbour  and  the  community  at  large.  In  many 
respects  the  general  well-being  of  the  community  tends  to 
enhance  that  of  the  individual,  whilst  the  glory  or  shame 
accruing  to  any  single  one  of  its  members  represents  a  gain 
or  loss  to  it  as  a  whole. 

Self-preservation  is  a  primary  duty,  but  a  man's  own 
interests,  far  from  being  neglected,  are  often  most  truly  served 
when  they  are  set  aside  in  the  interests  of  his  neighbour.  It  is 
an  error  to  assume  that  we  are  the  losers  by  what  others  gain. 

The  whole  structure  of  Christianity  rests  upon  this  founda- 
tion of  common  needs  and  obligations,  and  its  teachings  and 
injunctions  can  only  be  rightly  understood  when  the  essential 
solidarity  of  the  human  race  is  recognised  and  taken  into 
account. 

This  was  the  thought  which  underlay  those  words  of  Pius 
IX.,  "  Would  that  we  could  all  unite,  and  thus  reach  the 
desired  end — the  bringing  of  healing  to  every  human  ill,  and 
the  triumphant  vindication  of  truth  upon  this  earth.  The 
principles  upon  which  modern  civilisation  relies  are  often 
erroneous.  Far  from  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  them,  it 
behoves  us  to  combat  them  by  a  counter  presentment  of 
truth." 
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Whether  we  contemplate  the  individual  as  a  unit  or  as 
forming  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  true  measure  of  his  impor- 
tance is  revealed,  not  in  the  light  of  that  which  is  seen  and 
temporal,  but  of  that  inner  personality  or  self  which  is 
engaged  in  working  out  an  eternal  destiny.  "  As  I  draw  near 
to  the  end  of  my  life's  journey,"  wrote  the  renowned  von 
Moltke,  looking  back  over  his  past  eighty  years, "  I  am  struck 
by  the  thought — what  a  wholly  different  standard  will  be 
applied  in  another  world  to  our  work  here !  The  worth  of  a 
man's  life  will  be  determined,  not  by  the  measure  of  success 
achieved,  but  by  the  courage  with  which  he  fought,  and  by 
his  steadfast  adherence  to  duty  even  in  respect  of  details  which 
none  but  himself  ever  knew.  What  amazing  changes  will 
take  place  in  the  ranks  as  a  result  of  that  last  roll-call !  We 
know  so  little  after  all  of  what  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ourselves 
or  to  others,  or,  again,  to  the  over-ruling  of  a  higher  Will. 
Surely,  then,  we  shall  do  well  to  refrain  from  judging  too 
exclusively  by  outward  appearances  ! " 
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CHAPTER    IV 
THE    PASSION    FOR   KNOWLEDGE 

i.  The  salvation  of  countless  souls  is  imperilled  in  these 
days  by  science  falsely  so-called,  and  by  the  misdirected 
craving  for  knowledge.  This  craving  is  in  itself  a  natural 
one,  and  the  conditions  of  human  existence  demand  that  it 
should  be  met,  but,  given  its  fullest  satisfaction,  the  true 
significance  of  life  may  still  have  been  missed.  Thy  knowledge 
must  be  a  light  to  guide  thee  on  the  path  of  life ;  what  can 
it  avail  thee  to  know  all  if  thou  knowest  not  how  to  live  ? 

True  knowledge  is  a  precious  possession,  but  Plato  bids 
us  remember  that  he  who  seeks  it  must  first  be  purified  of 
passions,  since  none  but  the  pure  soul  can  apprehend  that 
which  is  true  and  pure  and  eternal. 

Have  a  care  that  thy  will  is  upright.  What  use  is  light 
to  the  eye  that  refuses  to  see  ? 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  be  rich  in  this  world's  wisdom,  for 
thereby  a  man  is  rendered  more  truly  lord  and  master  than 
by  actual  possessions.  There  is  but  a  step  between  know- 
ledge and  vainglory. 

The  inordinate  craving  to  know  brings  with  it  a  fatal  lack 
of  concentration,  and,  in  the  end,  profound  disillusionment. 
In  Plato's  judgment,  utter  ignorance  was  a  lesser  evil  than 
confused  and  ill-assorted  knowledge. 

He  alone  is  wise  who  desires  knowledge  in  order  that  he 
may  the  better  save  his  soul. 

Set  bounds  to  thy  desires,  and  acknowledge  that  the  finite 
mind  of  man  may  become  aware  of  an  existing  ocean  of 
reality,  but  can  never  contain  it.  This  world  teems  with 
mysteries,  and  the  simplest  phenomena  about  us  are  the  most 
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mysterious.  Taken  at  its  highest,  how  insignificant  is  the 
sum  of  our  knowledge,  how  vast  the  region  of  the  unknowable  ! 
The  advance  of  science  can  only  be  compared  after  all  to  the 
growing  volume  of  a  spherical  body  ;  every  increase  serves  to 
develop  more  points  of  contact  with  the  unknown  beyond. 

The  growth  of  responsibility  keeps  even  step  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge.  Many  a  man  stands  excused  by  the 
fact  of  his  ignorance,  provided  only  this  be  not  wilful. 

Cherish  no  pride  in  thy  fancied  attainments.  True  self- 
knowledge  will  be  thy  surest  protection  against  this  folly. 
Esteem  others  highly  ;  think  humbly  of  thyself.  Be  content 
to  be  despised  and  ignored. 

The  one  essential  is  that  our  apprehension  of  truth  and 
reality  should  itself  be  real  and  true.  No  mere  opinions  based 
on  sensible  phenomena  can  suffice  us :  the  region  of  true 
knowledge  lies  beyond,  and  the  road  that  leads  to  it  is  the 
road  of  prayer  and  sedulous  fostering  of  a  love  of  truth  within 
the  heart.  Learned  disquisitions  are  apt,  as  often  as  not, 
to  prove  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

All  men  desire  truth,  but  many  seek  it  beneath  the  stimulus 
of  unbounded  egoism ;  hence  the  endless  strife  between 
hypothesis  and  hypothesis.  He  who  has  come  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  God  must  seek  truth  in  utter  dependence 
upon  Him,  and  must  seek  it  in  the  way  He  prescribes, 
and  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  submitting  to  its 
authority  once  it  is  known.  Let  God  Himself  be  thy  Teacher  ; 
when  He  speaks  His  creatures  must  keep  silence.  Divine 
illumination  awaits  the  soul  which  seeks  God  in  simplicity, 
and  where  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  at  stake,  one  ray  of  this 
light  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  sum  of  human  effort. 

All  our  knowing  here  below  is  as  a  drop  in  an  ocean  of 
nescience.  The  truest  knowledge  to  which  we  can  attain  is 
that  of  man's  nothingness  apart  from  God  ;  what  he  is,  he  is 
in  and  for  God. 

2.  Trust  not  overmuch  to  thine  own  understanding,  but  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  words  of  those  who  are  wiser  and  better 
men  than  thou.     It  is  safer  to  receive  than  to  give  counsel. 

Dwell  on  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  but  exempt  not 
thyself  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  thine  own  thoughts. 

B 
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The  value  of  terse  pointed  sayings  lies  in  their  power  to 
stir  the  mind. to  reflection.  Cursory  reading  is  like  the  swift 
travelling  of  the  eye  over  a  series  of  pictures  ;  no  one  im- 
pression abides ;  each  is  continually  being  effaced  by  that 
which  succeeds  it. 

Suffer  not  thyself  to  be  disconcerted  however  many  they 
may  be  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion  to  thine  own.  "  Nothing 
is  more  contemptible  than  a  majority,"  says  Goethe,  "it  is 
made  up  of  a  few  blusterers  who  lead  the  way,  of  rogues  who 
are  ready  to  do  and  think  anything,  and  of  the  bulk  of  the 
populace  which  troops  behind  with  little  or  no  idea  of  what 
it  really  wants."  "  A  fig  for  your  majority,"  echoes  Schiller, 
"  wisdom  has  ever  dwelt  with  the  few." 

Nourish  the  habit  of  calm  deliberation  amidst  the  rush  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  continually  seeking  to  take  the  mind 
of  man  by  storm.  O  Truth  !  whither  wilt  thou  turn  for 
sanctuary  ? 

Keep  ward  over  the  dispositions  of  thy  heart,  for  "  the 
heart  has  its  reasons  which  reason  cannot  know."  It  is 
profoundly  true  that  the  whole  current  of  a  man's  thought 
is  modified  by  his  emotions. 

Beware  of  the  blind  fanaticism  which  springs  from 
unreasoned  convictions ;  though  the  truth  be  set  forth  as 
clearly  and  luminously  as  you  will,  it  can  avail  nothing. 
Only  he  who  prays  leaves  truth  a  way  of  access  to  his  soul. 

Fear  none  of  the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  which  await 
thee  in  thy  search.     Truth  must  be  fought  and  suffered  for. 

Set  a  high  value  on  knowledge.  Much  is  belauded  under 
that  name  to-day,  and  it  is  no  light  matter  that  thine  own 
estimate  concerning  it  should  be  the  true  one.  Knowledge 
means  power,  whether  amongst  men  or  in  the  daily  details 
of  thy  life. 

Let  the  truth  thou  knowest  bear  fruit  in  thee.  Barren 
knowledge  is  a  cloud  without  rain. 

The  one  safeguard  of  truth  in  the  soul  of  a  man  is  a  life 
lived  in  accordance  with  truth.  Let  us  rejoice  that  it  is  given 
to  us  to  be  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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CHAPTER   V 

TRUE    AND    FALSE   SCIENCE 

I.  By  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  principles  underlying  the 
phenomena  which  surround  us,  science  puts  us  in  a  position 
to  apprehend  and  interpret  these  latter  truly.  If  men  were 
guided  by  a  right  motive  in  their  search  after  knowledge,  all 
separate  sciences  would  be  revealed  as  constituent  parts  of 
one  supremely  harmonious  whole.  But  many  desire  to 
know,  not  that  they  may  know  truth,  but  that  they  may 
minister  to  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  and  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life. 

"  It  is  only  too  certain,"  said  Leibnitz,  "  that  many  who 
are  unquestionably  learned -men,  are  yet  devoid  of  the  light 
of  truth."  Hence  we  are  confronted,  not  only  by  the  science 
which  really  knows,  but  by  a  so-called  science,  which  has  far 
less  claim  on  our  respect,  or  may  be  altogether  misleading. 
With  what  different  eyes  men  behold  thee,  O  Science  !  By 
the  one  thou  art  hailed  as  an  immortal  goddess,  by  another 
as  a  means  to  daily  bread. 

Rational  man  seeks  light  on  past  and  future,  and  reflects 
on  the  mysteries  of  his  own  being  and  the  end  of  life  ;  this 
he  does  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  to  prove  to  himself  that 
knowledge  is  attainable.  He  is  justified  in  thinking  little  of 
any  knowledge  which  fails  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  life, 
and  to  contribute,  in  howrever  small  a  degree,  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence. 

Knowledge  is  a  good,  but  not  the  supreme  good.  Men 
speak  of  the  right  of  science  to  assert  her  independence,  and 
they  are  justified  in  demanding  that  no  illegitimate  influences 
be  suffered  to  impair   her  freedom.     Yet  it   is   idle  to  claim 
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for  her  an  absolute  independence.  There  is  a  certain  well- 
defined  limit  which  she  cannot  afford  to  transgress;  once  it 
is  ignored,  science  ceases  to  be  science,  and  becomes  a 
deception  and  a  lie.  This  limit  is  truth  ;  science  which  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  truth  is  a  source  of  confusion  and 
calamity.  There  is  that  above  her  which  she  must  hold 
inviolable.  He  who  seeks  knowledge  must  beware  of 
dethroning  truth. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  as  unchanging  as 
the  axioms  of  geometry  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  held  to  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  civilisation. 

"  Science,"  says  a  writer  of  our  own  day,  "  is  a  slave, 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  place  ;  at  whatever  cost  to 
her  dignity,  she  must  bow  to  every  caprice  of  her  all-powerful 
master.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  queen,  with  whom 
none  may  deal  lightly.  She  abates  nothing  of  her  claims, 
nor  suffers  others  to  abate  them  ;  she  accepts  no  homage 
save  that  of  entire  submission." 

Men  point  to  the  conclusions  at  which  modern  thought 
has  arrived.  What  are  they  ?  Do  they  carry  us  one 
whit  further  than  the  conclusions  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
or  more  ?  "  Since  there  are  beings,"  says  one,  "  there  is 
necessarily  a  Being  of  beings,  and  in  this  Being  of  beings 
we  are  all  immersed."  "  Precisely  the  contrary  is  true," 
rejoins  another.  "  I  myself  alone  am  ;  all  else  is  a  web  of 
illusion  spun  by  the  Ego."  A  third :  "  I  concede  the 
existence  of  world  and  soul  ;  each  is  ignorant  of  the  other, 
but  both  alike  tend  to  that  which  is  in  its  essence  one."  A 
fourth  :  "  Being  and  soul  are  unknown  things  to  me  ;  I  can 
only  say  that  they  seem  to  be,  yet  they  are  more  than  mere 
seeming."  A  fifth:  "I  am  I,  i.e.,  I  postulate  myself;  if  I 
postulate  myself,  I  thereby  postulate  a  non-self."  A  sixth  : 
"  Presentation  there  certainly  is  ;  this  implies  a  thing 
presented,  and  a  thing  which  presents,  and  together  these 
make  three." 

2.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  such  doctrines  should 
find  many  adherents,  despite  their  unintelligibility.  The 
most  preposterous  absurdities  have  a  way  of  sounding  learned 
if  only  they  are   sufficiently  obscurely  expressed.     Men  are 
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ready  to  do  homage  to  the  unintelligible,  provided  that  their 
passions  are  accorded  free  play.  Ask  them  why  they  admire 
this  or  that,  and  they  will  have  no  answer  to  give. 

True  knowledge  is  to  be  attained,  but  only  by  the  lover 
of  truth.  A  thousand  traitors  are  ambushed  beside  thy  path, 
O  Truth  !  but  thou  treadest  so  lightly  as  to  pass  through 
their  midst  unheard. 

Seek  true  knowledge,  but  beware  of  overrating  thy  power 
to  know.  Do  as  thou  wilt,  thy  knowledge  must  ever  be 
fragmentary.  Few  realise  how  much  a  man  must  have  learnt 
in  order  to  know  his  ignorance.  Even  the  little  knowledge 
which  thou  hast,  thou  owest  to  God,  and  not  to  thyself. 
Sometimes  natural  perception,  a  momentary  insight,  is  a 
surer  guide  to  truth  than  any  conscious  chain  of  reasoning. 
With  reflection  comes  in  the  possibility  of  error.  Those 
very  reasoning  faculties  of  thine,  and  the  objects  with  which 
they  concern  themselves — dost  thou  owe  them  to  thyself  or 
to  God  ? 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  looked  upon  true  science 
as  one  of  the  most  priceless  natural  goods  to  which  humanity 
is  heir. 

It  is  more  than  ever  essential  in  these  days  that  the 
assertions  of  a  would-be  science  should  be  met  by  the 
counter  assertions  of  true  science.  The  peculiar  peril  of  the 
conflict  in  our  own  day  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  powers  of 
darkness  have  set  up  their  standard  in  the  very  field  of 
natural  science,  and  are  seeking  to  turn  this  whole  universe, 
with  all  its  glory  and  beauty,  into  a  weapon  of  offence  against 
the  Creator. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

IN  DIFFERENT  ISM 

I.  THERE  are  some  in  the  present  day  who  consider  them- 
selves highly  cultured  on  the  ground  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  all  truth  ;  given  the  satisfaction  of  the  senses,  they  profess 
themselves  content. 

What  is  truth  ?  We  look  upon  things  as  true  in  proportion 
as  they  appeal  to  our  intellectual  apprehension,  i.e.,  in  so  far 
as  their  underlying  principles  are  known  to  us,  and  they  are 
recognised  to  be  in  accord  with  those  principles.  Human 
experience  is  true  in  the  degree  in  which  it  corresponds  with 
its  object. 

Reason  is  man's  natural  guide.  By  its  very  nature,  it  is 
bound  to  recognise  truth  as  something  wholly  independent  of 
itself,  and  to  which  it  is  called  upon  to  submit. 

For  us  men,  the  domain  of  truth  is  synonymous  with  the 
domain  of  reality,  in  so  far  as  this  latter  presents  itself  to  our 
understanding  as  essentially  knowable. 

Man's  mind  would  fain  embrace  the  whole  wide  region  of 
sensible  realities,  but  a  nobler  instinct  still  impels  him  to  look 
above  and  beyond  these,  not  in  order  that  he  may  dream 
dreams,  but  that  he  may  come  to  know  what  is. 

Whence?  Whither?  Such  are  the  questions  for  ever  on 
his  lips.  What  is  that  deep  ground  of  being  whence  all 
things  spring — what  is  that  last  end  to  which  they  are 
continually  hastening?  Here  is  the  great  note  of  interro- 
gation which  confronts  the  searcher  after  truth,  and  no 
thoughtful  mind  can  profess  indifference  to  an  answer  which, 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  prove  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  whole  course  of  human  existence. 
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Truth  is  only  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  who  is  caught 
in  the  toils  of  foolish  self-complacency,  and  who  is  content 
with  such  an  appearance  of  it  as  will  serve  to  cloak  his 
egoism.  In  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  Most  men  are  influenced 
to  their  conclusions  by  sentiments  of  love  or  hatred,  sympathy 
or  antipathy,  hope  or  fear,  or  by  some  other  passion  ;  the 
number  of  those  who  judge  in  accordance  with  truth  and 
equity  is  but  small."  Yet  this  is  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
do! 

An  attitude  of  indifference  is  only  justifiable  where  the 
matter  is  essentially  trivial,  or  the  question  of  preference  need 
not  arise.  But  truth  is  one  and  undivided,  and  supremely 
great.     Who  can  afford  to  profess  indifference  towards  it  ? 

2.  Indifferentism,  or  the  attitude  of  mind  which  sets  small 
store  by  truth,  is  a  common  meeting-ground  of  the  errors  of 
the  present  day.  Truth  is  not  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
a  means  to  satisfy  vanity  and  cupidity  and  arrogance  ;  things 
are  accounted  real  in  proportion  as  they  increase  the  sum  of 
life's  enjoyments,  and  to  ask  for  more  than  this  is  to  give 
proof  of  folly. 

There  are  many  ways  of  renouncing  truth.  Materialism 
would  have  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  and  nothing 
but  matter.  Positivism  bids  us  acknowledge  ourselves  in- 
capable of  apprehending  the  suprasensible.  Pantheism  tells 
us  that  it  may  be  quite  as  divine  and  profitable  a  thing  to 
wander  in  error  as  to  attain  truth.  Each  claims  that  its  own 
particular  theory  of  life  is  the  truest  possible,  and  that  he  who 
believes  otherwise  believes  wrongly.  The  modern  world  is  a 
world  of  lies  ;  the  light  it  offers  us  is  a  will  o'  the  wisp, 
flickering  over  the  marsh  of  earthly  passions  and  sins. 

Man  is  naturally  impelled  to  seek  for  truth,  and  to  hunger 
after  it.  To  the  thoughtful  mind  this  search  constitutes  no 
intellectual  pastime,  but  is  bitter  earnest,  seeing  that  truth 
means  the  power  to  live,  whilst  a  lie  is  poison  and  ruinous 
delusion.  The  very  savage  dwelling  in  the  primeval  forrest 
is  less  irrational  when  he  seeks  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger 
with  a  handful  of  mud  than  is  he  to  whom  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  his  opinions  is  a  matter  of  unconcern. 

1  work  in  order  that  I  may  live,  but  I   do  not  live  for  the 
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sake  of  living,  but  in  order  to  know  the  true  end  of  life,  to 
will  it  and  to  attain  it.  Man's  primary  obligation  is  to 
concern  himself  with  truth  ;  he  is  called  to  know  it,  and 
his  knowledge  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  voluntary 
self-conquest. 

Men  ought  to  cherish  a  desire  for  truth,  and  be  prepared 
to  subject  themselves  to  it  once  it  is  known,  thereby  recognis- 
ing their  essential  dependence  upon  it.  Goodwill  is  needed 
for  the  search,  and  we  are  individually  responsible  for  its 
exercise.  Woe  to  him  whose  deeds  are  evil,  and  who 
welcomes  darkness  rather  than  light  ! 

3.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  dethrone  truth  and  set  up  in  its 
place  the  idol  of  one's  own  so-called  "convictions."  All  law- 
lessness finds  its  support  in  fallacious  reasoning.  The  revolu- 
tionary or  assassin  would  tell  you  that  he  was  influenced  to 
act  as  he  did  by  the  force  of  "  personal  conviction." 

The  days  when  freedom  of  thought  was  prepared  to 
recognise  its  due  limitations  are  gone  by.  Modern  free 
thought  proclaims  from  the  housetop,  "  Think  what  you  will, 
but  woe  betide  you  if  you  think  otherwise  than  I  do ! " 
Truth  must  be  shaped  and  trimmed  to  suit  every  man's  own 
views,  and  Cicero's  words  to  the  disciple  of  Epicurus  are  no 
less  applicable  to-day  than  they  were  then,  "  Thou  readest 
only  what  flatters  thee  and  subserves  thine  own  arguments ; 
all  else  thou  condemnest  without  even  giving  it  a  hearing." 
Man  looks  upon  himself  as  God,  and  from  that  supreme 
height  all  truth  is  deemed  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  pride  and  sensuality. 

Man  is  not  God,  but  neither  is  he  a  mere  animal,  restricted 
to  a  life  of  sensible  perceptions,  and  those  natural  instincts 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  the  brute  creation. 
Between  him  and  this  latter  there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed.  The 
content  of  purely  animal  life  can  be  stated  in  terms  of 
physical  enjoyment  and  utility,  but  the  worth  which  belongs 
to  the  human  being  is  to  be  stated,  not  in  terms  of  matter, 
but  of  mind.  The  interval  which  differentiates  man  from  the 
brute  is  indicated  by  the  capacity  for  abstract  thought,  the 
power  of  speech,  and  by  those  general  concepts  which  enable 
him  to   assert   tne    mastery   over   nature    to    which    such    a 
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multiplicity  of  arts  and  industries  bears  witness.  He  is 
further  possessed  of  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  true 
and  good  and  beautiful,  of  wisdom,  and  the  claims  of  morality  ; 
his  will  is  free,  whilst  there  dwells  within  him  a  craving, 
exclusively  his  own,  which  is  for  ever  impelling  him  upward, 
and  which  no  animal  delights,  however  refined  these  may- 
be, are  competent  to  satisfy.  Finally,  he  is  endowed  with 
conscience,  and  is  thereby  taught  to  know  himself  as  a  being 
answerable  to  a  God  above. 

Develop  man's  lower  nature  to  the  full,  and  you  only 
succeed  in  rendering  his  unhappiness  the  more  complete.  He 
must  will  to  rise  above  his  animal  instincts  and  to  set  his 
course  by  the  star  of  eternal  truth  if  he  would  not  end  by 
sinking  beneath  the  level  of  the  unreasoning  brute.  The 
animal  fulfils  its  destiny  by  living  an  animal  life ;  a  man 
must  live  the  life  of  a  man.  None,  therefore,  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  truth. 

Man  is  not  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  know  all  truth 
perfectly  ;  he  is  more  than  animal,  but  he  is  infinitely  less 
than  God.  We  see  proof  of  this  in  his  natural  weakness  and 
dependence,  in  the  imperfection  which  attaches  to  all  his 
strivings,  and  in  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge.  The 
reflecting  mind  is  met  by  mysteries  in  the  natural,  as  in  the 
supernatural  sphere.  Here  and  there  it  may  penetrate  them, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  book  is  sealed,  and  the  widening 
circle  of  human  knowledge  only  reveals  more  and  more 
clearly  how  great  a  darkness  borders  on  our  little  light.  Yet, 
because  of  the  much  a  man  cannot  know,  he  must  beware  of 
contemning  that  little  which  he  can  and  ought  to  know. 

To  creatures  void  of  reason,  the  light  of  truth  is  a  dark 
night ;  to  the  angels  it  is  full  sunshine,  whilst  to  man  it  is 
twilight,  the  rays  of  the  eternal  sun  reflected  on  the  created 
things  of  earth.  Man's  life-task  is  to  work  his  way  onwards 
and  upwards  to  the  high  spring  of  truth  by  the  rightful  use 
of  all  that  earth  offers  him  ;  how,  then,  should  he  remain 
indifferent  to  truth  ? 

The  individual  mind  is  so  limited  in  its  scope  that  its 
knowledge  can  never  be  other  than  fragmentary,  and  at  every 
turn  man  is  forced  to  rely  on  the  conclusions  of  his  fellow- 
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men.  He  is  not  only  subject,  of  necessity,  to  laws  of  nature 
which  are  external  to  himself,  but  to  an  external  authority 
which  reason  bids  him  accept.  To  believe  in  nothing  beyond 
that  which  one's  own  unaided  intelligence  vouches  for  as  true, 
would  be  to  renounce  all  claim  to  sanity. 

He  alone  attains  to  truth  who  is  himself  true,  and  a  lover 
of  truth,  i.e.,  who  maintains  its  cause  fearlessly,  whether  in  his 
own  heart  or  before  his  fellow-men. 

A  lack  of  veracity  is  invariably  found  in  those  whose 
habit  of  thought  is  essentially  worldly.  Hence  the  Apostle's 
admonition  :  "  Lie  not  one  to  another  "  (Col.  iii.  9). 

Man  is  not  necessarily  to  be  held  accountable  for  partially 
erroneous  views.  That  fulness  of  truth  which  a  gracious 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  men  may  be 
withheld  from  this  or  that  soul,  apart  from  any  personal 
culpability,  but  the  same  Providence  has  countless  extra- 
ordinary channels  by  which  the  necessary  degree  of  light 
and  grace  is  infused  into  every  soul  possessed  of  good  will. 
Yet  the  unimpaired  heritage  of  truth  is  a  priceless  treasure. 
Error,  blameless  though  it  be,  is  still  error,  and  calls  for 
compassion  ;  who  then  can  profess  neutrality  where  truth  is 
concerned  ? 

Indifferentism  is  a  crime  against  human  nature.  It  bids 
reason  accept  the  most  irreconcilable  ideas,  and  believe  that, 
at  bottom,  they  will  be  found  to  be  consistent ;  it  requires 
man,  self-lover  as  he  is,  to  face  with  impassive  heart  and 
mind  that  terrible  alternative  which  death  must  sooner  or 
later  present  to  him. 

There  is  no  surer  safeguard  against  this  wide-spread  evil 
in  our  midst  to-day  than  a  life  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

FREETHOUGHT 

r.  There  are  those  whose  interest  in  truth  is  little  more 
than  a  pastime.  They  start  with  the  assumption  that  either 
there  is  no  truth  to  be  known,  or  at  least  that  there  is  no  truth 
which  is  knowable  by  man.  Yet,  although  they  deem  the 
finding  impossible,  they  choose  to  consider  the  search  itself 
as  wisdom.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  work  out  his  own 
convictions  as  it  pleases  him,  and  in  conformity  with  his 
individual  temperament ;  once  this  is  done,  he  can,  if  he  likes, 
go  on  to  assume  that  they  are  true,  notwithstanding  his 
anterior  conviction  that  truth  is  unattainable.  The  main 
point  is  to  be  possessed  of  convictions  ;  their  relation  to 
absolute  truth  is  a  minor  matter. 

The  free-thought  of  an  earlier  day  gave  expression  to  this 
point  of  view  as  follows  : — A  man  had  three  sons,  to  each  of 
whom  he  was  desirous  of  bequeathing  a  valuable  ring  which 
he  possessed.  In  order  to  preclude  jealousy,  he  devised  the 
plan  of  having  two  other  precisely  similar  rings  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  defy  detection.  Each  of  his  three  sons  was 
fully  persuaded  that  the  coveted  ring  had  fallen  to  his  own 
share.  What  did  that  matter?  All  were  equally  content, 
for  the  mere  possession  of  the  original  counted  for  nothing  ; 
the  subjective  conviction  of  its  would-be  owner  was  the 
real  point  at  issue. 

Where  a  true  or  false  faith  is  in  question,  the  case,  so  it  is 
claimed,  is  entirely  similar.  All  religions,  however  mutually 
antagonistic,  have  that  in  them  which  can  satisfy  man's 
varying  needs,  and  their  content  of  truth  may  therefore  be 
disregarded. 

2.   How  unworthy  of  humanity  is  such  a   free-thought  as 
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this  !  What  is  it  but  the  offspring  of  lies,  and  the  mother  of 
hj  pocrisy  ?  To  ascribe  identical  value  to  truth  and  untruth  is 
to  be  guilt)'  of  a  lie,  and  of  seeking  to  rob  man  of  a  happiness 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  domain  of  objective  truth  and 
reality,  whither  he  must  win  his  way  by  strenuous  effort.  How 
can  the  phantom  of  truth  compensate  for  the  loss  of  truth  itself, 
that  deliverer  from  every  bondage,  whether  of  toil  or  pleasure  ? 
Error  is  restless  and  inconstant,  fluctuating  as  a  valley  mist, 
but  truth  stands  firm,  ready,  like  a  mighty  cannon,  to  be 
trained  in  all  directions  to  meet  the  advancing  foe. 

That  much  belauded  saying  of  Lessing,  to  the  effect  that 
the  continual  search  for  truth  is  a  better  thing  than  the 
possession  of  truth,  is  as  false  as  it  is  devoid  of  consolation 
for  the  heart  of  man.  We  might  as  well  assert  that  it  is 
better  to  suffer  perpetual  cold  and  thirst  than  to  light  on  a 
cool  spring,  or  experience  the  genial  warmth  of  sunshine. 

Your  free-thinker  refuses  to  admit  an  eternal  moral  law. 
Yet  what  a  strange  thing  it  would  be  that  all  nature  and 
every  star  in  the  firmament  should  be  subject  to  unalterable 
laws,  whilst  an  insignificant  being,  barely  more  than  five  feet 
high,  should  be  free  to  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  to  live  his 
life  at  the  bidding  of  sheer  caprice  ! 

The  assertion,  for  which  one  who  had  no  small  experience 
of  life  was  responsible,  that  "the  world  is  made  up  of 
knaves  and  fools,"  is  the  natural  outcome  of  such  a  scepticism 
as  this,  nor  need  we  wonder  to  find  another  writer  affirming 
that  the  sole  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
paganism  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  peopled  heaven  with 
gods,  whilst  the  latter  fills  earth  with  demons. 

Human  life  is  bereft  of  all  its  significance  unless  it  is 
contemplated  in  the  light  of  its  first  beginning  and  last  end. 
Man  was  created  to  be  dependent  upon  truth  ;  free  him  from 
all  dependence  save  on  himself,  and  you  make  a  monster  of 
him. 

Life  is  a  road  to  man's  appointed  end.  Were  it  a 
question  of  a  mere  stroll,  one  way  would  be  as  good  as 
another,  but  bring  in  the  idea  of  a  definite  destination,  and 
the  choice  of  the  right  path  becomes  a  matter  of  vital 
importance 
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Thy  life  is  not  an  end  in  itself — it  is  the  field  whereon 
thy  destiny  is  wrought  out,  and  the  soil  into  which  wisdom 
must  strike  her  roots.  If  thou  forbear  to  sow  the  seed, 
whence  wilt  thou  look  for  harvest  ? 

Life's  objective  is  not  here,  but  hereafter.  This  bounded, 
fleeting  present  is  the  means  to  an  end  which  lies  beyond. 

The  true  Catholic  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
error  and  him  who  errs,  between  innocent  and  culpable 
error  ;  whilst  he  abhors  darkness,  he  can  yet  compassionate 
him  who  walks  in  it.  He  is  no  free-thinker,  for  he  sees 
clearly  that  between  truth  and  error,  however  innocently  this 
latter  may  be  held,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
night  and  day. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  QUESTION  OF    MAN'S  TRUE  END 

i.  The  weightiest  of  all  questions  which  present  themselves 
to  the  thinking  mind  have  relation  to  the  end  for  which  man 
was  created,  the  supreme  utility  of  that  end,  and  the  means 
whereby  he  may  attain  to  it. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  a  cause  or  practical  enterprise  of 
any  kind  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  end  which  it  pro- 
poses to  us.  A  clock,  for  instance,  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  time  as  accurately  as  possible  ;  if  it  does  this,  it  is  a 
good  clock,  if  not,  it  is  a  bad  one,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  material  put  into  it. 

The  eye,  again,  is  intended  to  be  the  medium  of  vision,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  fulfils  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  in 
conformity  with  its  end  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  it 
fails  of  it,  it  is  to  be  judged  defective. 

When  a  man  sets  out  on  any  given  course  of  action,  his 
first  step  is  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  purpose 
he  has  in  view,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  means  accordingly  ; 
he  will  not  deliberately  enter  a  train  bound  for  the  north  if  his 
destination  lies  southward. 

He  who  acts  without  a  definite  purpose  gives  unmistak- 
able proof  of  ill-developed  reasoning  powers. 

Since  eye  and  ear,  and  hand  and  foot  are  each  designed 
to  fulfil  some  special  purpose,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  whole 
man  has  an  appointed  destiny. 

2.  Amongst  those  varied  ends  which  the  individual  exists 
to  fulfil,  there  must  be  one  which  is  highest  and  last,  towards 
which  all  others  tend,  and  which  demands,  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance,  the  most  complete  correspondence  on 
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his  part.  He  who  corresponds  with  the  end — the  last  and 
highest  end  of  existence — is  a  good  man.  A  man  may  be 
a  good  painter  but  a  bad  man  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
less  possible  for  him  to  be  a  bad  painter  but  a  good  man. 

The  possession  of  health  and  strength  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  man,  but  it  cannot  be  held  to  constitute  the  true  end  of  his 
existence.  This  is  only  attained  by  the  right  use  of  those 
faculties  which  are  proper  to  him  as  man. 

He  who  fails  to  correspond  with  his  last  and  highest  end 
is  a  useless  being  ;  his  existence  is  a  barren  one,  and  his  life 
is  lived  to  his  own  destruction. 

The  servant  who  proves  wholly  unfitted  for  his  work  is 
dismissed,  and  the  worthless  broom  is  broken  up  and  tossed 
on  to  the  fire. 

The  true  apprehension  of  his  supreme  end  is  of  vital 
importance  to  man  ;  he  needs  to  know  categorically  what  the 
purpose  of  his  life  is  here  on  earth. 

How  can  the  traveller  single  out  the  right  path  from 
amongst  many  if  he  knows  neither  his  destination  nor  even 
whither  he  desires  to  go?  How  can  a  man  live  a  right  life 
when  the  very  purpose  of  that  life  is  a  mystery  to  him  ? 

The  question — What  is  man's  true  end  ? — is  not  solved  by 
pointing  to  his  exterior  activities.  This  end  demands  far 
more  from  each  one  of  us  than  the  mere  fulfilment  of  particular 
obligations,  be  they  those  of  priest  or  layman.  Take  all  those 
manifold  interests  which  are  essentially  human,  and  bound  up 
with  the  progress  of  the  race  ;  value  them  at  their  highest, 
and  the  significance  of  human  life  still  remains  unexhausted. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  true  end  of  human  exis- 
tence within  this  visible  world.  Life  has  often  least  to  offer 
to  those  who  deserve  most,  nor  is  any  single  gift  it  can  bring 
to  man  capable  of  satisfying  him.  Even  could  earthly 
delights  content  his  heart  for  a  brief  moment,  the  inevitable 
question  would  still  remain — What  lies  beyond  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  What  is  that  highest  of  all  standpoints 
from  which  alone  a  man  can  judge  truly  of  his  life's  work  ? 

How  can  he  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  his  last  end  ?  The 
particular  purpose  for  which  a  thing  was  designed  is  not  to  be 
deduced  from  some  incidental  attribute  ;  we  may  drive  a  nail 
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in  with  a  stone,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  hammer. 

If  the  cause  of  a  being  has  imparted  a  definite  direction  to 
that  being,  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  I  have  here  the 
clue  to  its  destiny. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  our 
minds — Whence  do  we  come  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  that 
ground  of  all  being  to  which  this  human  nature  of  ours  owes 
its  existence  ? 
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CHAPTER   IX 

MAN'S  ORIGIN 

I.  The  testimony  alike  of  personal  consciousness  and  of  the 
senses  reveals  to  me  the  fact  of  my  own  existence,  and  of  the 
existence  of  a  world  outside  me.  Any  real  doubt  as  to  these 
two  facts  is  impossible. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  personality  derived  which  I  call  "  I  "  ? 
Whence  all  nature  ?  What  is  my  origin  ?  Is  my  existence 
self-caused  ? 

Whence  is  that  light  which  is  the  law  of  my  mind,  that 
sovereign  order  of  things  in  accordance  with  which  my  very 
desires  must  needs  be  shaped  ?  Whence  those  clearly  defined 
instincts  which  look  to  me  to  be  guided  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  the  moral  law? 

Whence  those  wonderful  inter-adjustments  of  this  human 
body  which  no  human  intelligence  has  yet  been  able  to  fathom? 

Whence  conscience,  with  its  holy  and  inviolable  laws,  which 
my  understanding  is  competent  indeed  to  interpret,  but  which 
so  clearly  rely  on  an  authority  exterior  to  myself?  No  human 
will  can  have  laid  fetters  upon  man,  against  which  he  is  so 
often  tempted  to  rebel,  or  to  which  he  submits  with  such 
reluctance. 

Whence  this  entire  universe,  with  its  vicissitudes,  its 
perpetual  flux,  its  gradual  self-unfolding?  On  every  hand  the 
law  of  development  holds  good  ;  man  himself,  the  animal  and 
plant  world,  the  very  stellar  and  planetary  systems,  all  bear 
witness  to  its  operation.  Science  teaches  us  that  where  there 
is  development  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  ;  to  ascribe 
eternity  of  existence  to  such  a  process  would  be  an  act  of  pure 
folly. 

0 
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By  whom,  then,  was  this  universe  originally  made?  To 
this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  heaven  and  earth." 

The  conviction  that  an  infinite  and  sovereign  Being  truly 
exists  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  widely  divergent  races, 
and  this  fact  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  we  must  look  to  man's 
reason  as  the  primary  source  of  such  a  conviction.  All  things 
in  the  world  about  us  are  contingent ;  they  might  conceivably 
not  have  existed  at  all,  or  else  have  existed  after  some  wholly 
different  fashion  ;  a  "  something  other "  than  themselves  has 
both  determined  their  being  and  the  mode  of  their  being. 
This  "  something  other "  we  term  a  cause,  and  behind  this 
cause  there  stands  another  and  an  anterior  one.  But  the 
whole  series  of  finite  causes  postulates  a  cause  which  is  not 
only  first  but  infinite,  otherwise  the  effect  would  be  greater 
than  its  antecedent  cause.  We  are  therefore  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  first  cause  exists,  and  that  the  principle  of  its 
existence  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  another,  but  in  itself. 

All  temporal  things  are  subject  to  extraneous  influences, 
whereby  they  are  continually  modified  and  transformed.  It 
follows  that  there  exists  a  Being  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
vicissitudes,  whilst  Itself  remaining  exempt  from  change. 

This  conclusion  is  specially  called  for  when  we  consider 
the  object  of  man's  will  and  understanding.  The  good  and 
the  true  which  make  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  the  category  of  merely  contingent  things,  yet  they 
must  necessarily  have  their  source  in  something  which  is  real. 
This  source  is  assuredly  not  to  be  looked  for  in  my  own 
understanding,  since,  even  though  this  latter  had  never  existed, 
goodness  and  truth  would  still  exist,  neither  is  it  to  be  found 
amid  the  passing  phenomena  of  this  unstable  universe.  That 
which  presents  itself  to  me  as  eternal  and  unchanging  must 
be  grounded  in  a  reality  which  is  itself  eternal  and  unchanging 

Beside  this  world  of  vicissitudes,  then,  there  must  exist 
another,  a  real  world,  wherein  the  ground  of  the  good  and  the 
true  is  to  be  sought.  This  real  world  must  be  eternal,  and 
exempt  from  all  vicissitudes.  Those  unchanging  laws  which 
govern  all  mutable  existence  are  contained  within  that  which 
we  know  as  the  true  and   the  good.     All,  therefore,  that  is, 
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exists  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  self-existing  being.  This 
real  Being,  essentially  unchanging  and  unconditioned,  Who 
controls  and  directs  the  whole  of  creation  by  the  operation  of 
goodness  and  truth,  men  call  God.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
strictly  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 

2.  The  evident  purpose  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
economy  of  nature  constitutes  an  additional  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  "  He  left  not  Himself  without  testimony, 
doing  good  from  Heaven,  giving  rains  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness"  (Acts  xiv.  16). 
"  Ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee.  Speak  to  the  earth, 
and  it  shall  answer  thee,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  tell 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  made  all  these  things"  (Job 
xii.  7-9). 

Every  force  in  nature  is  subservient  to  law.  Every  form 
of  being  includes  a  multiplicity  of  individuals,  living  for  and 
working  towards  a  given  end,  and  perfectly  ordered  and 
adapted  to  that  end.  The  entire  natural  order,  mankind  not 
excluded,  is  charged  with  the  task  of  fulfilling  certain  pre- 
determined natural  ends.  Over  and  above  this,  and  through- 
out the  entire  realm  of  an  infinitely  diversified  creation,  there 
exists  a  complex  network  of  inter-relations,  which  serves  to 
bind  the  whole  universe  into  one.  So  perfect  an  order  and 
so  unfailing  an  adjustment  of  means  to  end,  pre-suppose  the 
existence  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  cause  which  under- 
lies them. 

Only  ignorance  can  take  refuge  in  the  theory  of  "  chance." 
Granted  the  lapse  of  immeasurable  periods  of  time,  it 
would  still  remain  incredible  that  so  ordered  an  universe 
should  owe  its  origin  to  blind  and  purposeless  forces. 
"  Chance  "  is  the  god  of  fools,  and  so  it  will  always  remain. 

Where  there  is  an  end  there  must  be  a  cause  capable  of 
assigning  that  end.  But  the  capacity  to  assign  and  seek  an 
end  can  only  be  held  to  be  the  act  of  a  Being  endowed  with 
understanding  and  volition.  Hence  we  behold  in  the  universe 
the  work  of  a  Being  who  directs  all  things  wisely,  and  this 
Being  we  call  God. 

3.  The  moral  law,  as  revealed  to  the  human  race  in  the  form 
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of  conscience,  is  a  fact  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It  is 
no  mere  notion,  but  a  command,  a  positive  law,  to  which  man, 
free  agent  as  he  is,  feels  compelled  to  submit.  It  stands  out 
as  the  most  unassailable  certainty  of  our  personal  consciousness. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  the  expression  of  a  Higher  Will, 
claiming  from  us  unhesitating  and  unvarying  obedience.  No 
power  in  this  world,  no  effort,  not  even  the  strength  of  habit 
itself,  can  silence  conscience.  It  is  enthroned  at  the  centre  of 
man's  being,  and  He  Who  made  man  has  given  him  the  light 
of  conscience  by  which  to  direct  his  way. 

The  human  heart  instinctively  demands  to  be  possessed 
of  felicity  and  an  imperishable  good.  Now,  where  an  instinct 
exists,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  that  which  is  destined  to 
satisfy  it.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  a 
good,  alike  real  and  eternal,  which  is  capable  of  satisfying 
man's  heart  to  the  full. 

4.  A  further  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  lies  in  the 
necessity  we  are  under  of  believing  in  Him.  No  error  can  be 
held  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  the  conservation  of  the  race, 
but  the  conviction  that  God  truly  exists  is  indispensable, 
whether  for  the  conservation  of  the  race  at  large,  or  of  human 
society,  hence  this  conviction  is  not  error,  but  truth. 

By  the  ear  of  corn  we  judge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  seed 
sown.  What  are  the  fruits  which  are  produced  by  belief  in 
God  ?  What  are  the  fruits  which  result  from  the  negation  of 
God? 

To  deny  the  existence  of  God  is  to  affirm  man's  inde- 
pendence ;  here  is  the  source  of  every  form  of  evil.  Apart 
from  the  knowledge  of  God,  society  would  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  arrogant  fools  and  lovers  of  sensual  delights, 
whom  nothing — not  even  the  dread  of  the  knout — could 
restrain  from  mutual  destruction. 

Many  centuries  ago  we  find  Plato  asserting  that  "  the 
very  foundations  of  human  society  are  undermined  by  him 
who  seeks  to  oust  religion,"  whilst  Plutarch  avers  that  "  it  is 
easier  to  build  a  city  in  the  air  than  to  impart  stability  to  a 
society  which  disclaims  belief  in  the  supernatural."  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia  used  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
was  canaille  with  which  he   would  be  sorry  to  have  to  do 
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if  God  were  left  out  of  count,  and  his  words  apply,  not  merely 
to  the  masses,  but  with  still  greater  force  to  the  w  upper 
classes,"  and  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 

When  some  world -renowned  savant  is  found  to  assert, 
"  There  is  no  God,"  the  words  reach  the  ears  of  him  who 
rules,  and  he  forthwith  adds,  "  Then  justice  is  nothing  but  a 
shadow."  The  trader  hears,  and  says,  "  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  be  an  honest  man."  The  thief  and  the  assassin 
whisper  to  themselves,  "  Away  with  remorse !  none  but  a 
fool  would  cherish  it."  The  young  man  who  is  being  hurried 
along  by  the  tide  of  passion  says  boldly,  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  virtue  after  all."  The  downtrodden  toiler  hears,  and 
asks  himself,  "What  is  the  good  of  work  or  patience?" 
The  people  hear,  and  obedience  to  authority  seems  henceforth 
the  merest  folly. 

A  certain  statesman  truly  said,  "When  this  doctrine,  'There 
is  no  God,'  finds  its  way  down  to  that  ignorant  mass  of  the 
people  whose  misery  constitutes  a  perpetual  incentive  to  every 
form  of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  it  bears  fruit  in  the  language 
of  blasphemy.  Then  follows  revolution  ;  blood  flows  in  the 
streets,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  is  drowned  by  the 
fiercer  roar  of  human  voices,  crying  out :  "  No  more  of  God 
or  a  life  to  come,  or  Heaven  !  Science  tells  us  it  is  all  a 
dream  and  a  lie,  and  we  have  done  with  it.  Let  it  be  hell  or 
annihilation,  which  you  will,  only  give  us  a  life  that  is  worth 
the  living  first."  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  the 
masses  have  been  quick  to  draw  the  logical  conclusion  from 
the  proposition  of  a  sceptical  scientist,  who  is  possibly  a  paid 
servant  of  the  State.  His  ail-too  apt  scholars  are  confronted 
with  the  stern  argument  of  powder  and  shot,  whilst  he,  their 
teacher,  is  not  only  countenanced,  but  recompensed  by  the 
State." 

My  whole  being  and  my  every  possession  are  derived 
from  God,  whose  property  I  am.  Is  this  existence  of  mine 
devoid  of  purpose  ?  Am  I  the  sport  of  circumstance — of 
sheer  caprice  ? 

It  was  impossible  that  God  should  have  created  the  world 
without  some  definite  end  in  view  :  only  a  fool  acts  at  random. 
He  Who  is  Himself  truth  and  justice  and  order  had  regard, 
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so  reason  teaches  us,  to  His  own  perfections  in  His  work  of 
creation.  Of  Himself  He  is  all  ;  whatever  else  is  depends  on 
Him,  and  must  have  been  created  to  glorify  Him.  All  being 
flows  from  God  and  exists  for  God,  hence  man,  His  noblest 
work  in  this  visible  world,  is  here  to  bring  Him  glory.  He 
glorifies  him  as  His  creature  by  the  very  fact  of  his  being ; 
as  man,  by  his  conduct  towards  God  ;  as  a  good  man,  by 
voluntary  subjection  to  the  Divine  will. 

There  is  much  good  in  our  own  day,  and  much,  too,  that 
is  evil,  but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  the  tendency  to  think 
little  of  God,  and  the  attempt  to  banish  Him  from  our 
lives. 

It  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  Catholic  Church  that  through  her 
means  a  real  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  is  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 
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CHAPTER   X 

CREATION 

i.  The  world  was  created  by  God  out  of  nothing  ;  every 
other  would-be  explanation  of  its  origin  is  contrary  to  reason. 

We  hear  men  speak  of  the  "  eternity  of  matter,"  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  primordial  matter  as  uncreated, 
self-existent  being.  Such  being  must  of  necessity  be  simple, 
unchanging  and  infinitely  perfect.  But  matter  is,  on  the 
contrary,  essentially  complex,  unstable  and  rigorously 
conditioned.  Of  itself  it  is  endowed  neither  with  position 
nor  motion,  but  can  only  respond  to  stimulus  from  with- 
out. It  is  a  conglomeration,  and  essentially  a  neutral 
conglomeration,  of  parts.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  Being 
anterior  to,  and  transcending  matter,  a  Being  both  First 
and  Absolute,  by  Whom  matter  was  created  and  nature's 
marvellously  ordered  forces  called  into  existence. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  record  the  history  of  this  Divine  act  ; 
they  tell  us  that  the  world  was  made  out  of  that  which  was 
"  void  and  empty."  They  further  speak  of  a  creative  period 
extending  over  six  days,  but  no  indication  is  afforded  us  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  day  "  is  to  be  understood. 
Some  hold  that  the  ordinary  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is 
here  meant  ;  others  that  the  expression  has  reference  to 
long  consecutive  periods  of  time  ;  others,  again,  suggest  that 
these  six  days  may  be  conceived  as  a  succession  of  pictures 
brought  before  the  mind  of  Moses  by  God,  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  him  the  great  outlines  of  the  act  of  creation. 

2.  If  man  was  created,  he  was  not  his  own  creator;  it 
is  to  God  that  he  owes  his  being.  In  himself  he  possesses 
nothing ;    all,    absolutely    all,    comes    to    him    from     God — 
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existence  and  personality,  body  and  soul,  understanding  and 
will.  He  is  dependent  upon  God  for  continuance  in  life,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  his  every  faculty.  "  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  are." 

Out  of  this  primary  fact  that  we  are  God's  creatures, 
there  follows  that  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  Him.  We 
are  His  absolute  property,  i.e.,  we  depend  on  God  and  belong 
to  God.  The  creature  belongs  to  God  as  its  Original,  the 
Cause  of  its  being,  and  its  Last  End  and  Felicity. 

Every  creature,  endowed  though  it  be  with  its  own  proper 
substance  and  nature,  through  the  medium  of  which  it 
manifests  those  activities  peculiar  to  itself,  is  no  more 
capable  of  existing  independently  of  God  than  an  image  can 
be  conceived  as  independent  of  the  object  it  portrays.  The 
dependence  differs  in  kind,  but  is  every  whit  as  real.  God 
is  nearer  to  me  than  I  am  to  myself,  and  I  depend  on  Him 
more  truly  than  I  depend  on  myself. 

Since  we  are  God's  creation,  it  follows  further  that  we 
are  also  His  possession,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  does  not  create  at  random,  or  in  order  to  meet  His  own 
needs,  or  to  add  to  His  riches,  but  out  of  pure  goodness,  to 
the  end  that  He  may  assign  to  every  work  of  His  hands  that 
perfection  which  assimilates  it  to  the  Divinity.  The  whole 
of  creation  is  a  shadow  of  the  Godhead  ;  man  is  more  ;  he  is 
the  image  of  the  Godhead. 

Every  creature  is,  in  its  own  measure,  a  realisation  of 
some  thought  of  God,  and  its  being  and  activities  are  the 
mirror  of  His  perfections.  All  alike  are  from  God,  for  God, 
and  in  God,  and  nothing  that  exists  is  so  truly  inseparable 
from  its  cause  as  is  the  creature  from  the  God  who  made  it. 

The  fact  that  we  depend  upon  God  and  belong  wholly  to 
Him  carries  with  it  the  thought  of  an  inconceivably  close 
union  with  Him.  Poor,  frail  and  helpless  in  ■  myself,  in  God 
I  become  great,  worthy  and  divine. 

Seeing  that  he  derives  his  being  from  God,  man's  first 
duty  is  to  recognise  his  dependence  on  Him,  and  to  order 
his  life  in  accordance  with  this  truth.  He  comes  from  God 
and  exists  for  God  ;  he  can  never  free  himself  from  utter 
dependence  upon  Him. 
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If  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  that  is,  it  follows  that  every- 
thing belongs  to  God  as  its  source  and  its  end.  Of  itself 
the  creature  possesses  nothing  and  can  appropriate  nothing. 
If  it  fails  to  restore  to  the  Giver  that  which  He  has  given v 
choosing  rather  to  retain  it  for  itself,  it  commits  thereby  a 
dishonest  and  an  unjust  act. 

So  presumptuous  is  man  that  he  is  easily  led  to  consider 
himself  lord  of  all  that  God  has  but  lent  to  him,  and  to 
believe  that  the  offering  which  he  lays  at  the  feet  of  his 
Creator  is  a  gift  out  of  what  is  truly  his  own.  Such  a 
delusion  gives  rise  to  a  self-complacency  which  accepts  all 
praise  as  its  just  due,  to  the  excessive  susceptibility  which  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  resent  an  imagined  slight,  and  to  the 
surprise  we  are  apt  to  feel  when  a  soul  renounces  all  that 
this  world  has  to  offer  and  chooses  instead  the  life  of  the 
cloister. 

3.  True  wisdom  leads  to  God  :  in  Him  it  finds  its  abode 
and  its  life. 

The  claims  of  God,  and  the  corresponding  obligations  of 
man,  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  first  place  through  the  medium 
of  conscience.  Conscience  is  God's  voice  :  he  who  slights  it 
commits  not  merely  an  act  which  is  irrational,  unworthy  and 
prejudicial  to  himself,  but  is  further  guilty  of  disobedience 
towards  his  Creator,  of  rebellion  against  his  supreme  Lord, 
and  of  exalting  his  own  nothingness  in  the  face  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Man's  vocation — the  sole  end  of  his  being 
— is  to  glorify  God  by  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  His  will. 
To  sin  is  to  rob  God  of  the  honour  due  to  Him,  to  insult 
Him.  Can  He,  the  Holy  and  Just  One,  remain  indifferent 
to  this  ?  Can  we  conceive  that  man's  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  will  matters  little  so  far  as  his  eternal  destiny  is 
concerned  ? 

He  who  corresponds  with  his  true  end  must  finally  attain 
to  happiness  ;  he  who  deliberately  renounces  it  thereby 
condemns  himself  to  the  loss  of  happiness.  Hence  the 
gnawing  fears  which  lurk  in  an  outraged  conscience. 

The  craving  for  happiness  present  in  the  human  heart  was 
no  less  implanted  by  God  than  conscience  itself,  and  He  wills 
to   satisfy  it.     Earthly  life  is  neither  meant   to    be    Heaven 
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nor  hell  ;  it  is  the  road  which  leads  to  Heaven,  the  path  in 
which  daily  duty  must  be  faithfully  fulfilled.  About  us  all  is 
fleeting ;  only  the  eternal  matters.  Man's  whole  being,  his 
^understanding,  heart  and  will,  unites  to  draw  him  towards 
God,  his  first  beginning  and  last  end.  Religion  strikes  the 
deepest  chord  in  the  history  and  the  heart  of  man. 

Man  is  by  nature  dependent,  and  the  limitations  of 
physical  existence  bring  home  the  fact  to  him  in  a  thousand 
ways.  He  is  dependent  on  the  air  he  breathes,  the  earth  he 
treads  on,  the  food  he  takes,  the  light  and  warmth  and 
countless  natural  forces  which  subserve  his  needs.  Just  as 
he  comes  by  experience  to  realise  his  dependence  upon  his 
environment,  so  he  feels  his  intellect  drawn  towards  sovereign 
truth,  and  hears  the  voice  of  conscience  bidding  him  have 
regard  to  every  dictate  of  a  holy  moral  law.  Conscience  is 
an  inward  drawing  which  has  its  source  in  God,  the  ground 
of  all  being,  and  leads  to  God,  in  whom  all  things  find 
their  term.  The  path  it  points  out  is  the  one  path  which 
safeguards  man  from  eternal  misery,  and  conducts  him  to 
eternal  felicity.  The  same  God  who  speaks  to  thee  through 
conscience  bids  thee  believe,  by  the  very  existence  of  that 
desire  of  thine  for  happiness,  that  He  will  surely  meet  and 
satisfy  it. 

But  where  is  this  happiness  to  be  found  ?  Where  shall  I 
find  strength  to  adhere,  patiently  and  steadfastly,  to  God's  holy 
will,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  assaults  of  earthly  passions  ?  How 
can  I  hold  in  check  that  imperious  desire  for  happiness  of 
which  I  am  conscious,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  seductions 
of  the  Evil  One,  constrain  my  feet  to  tread  the  difficult  and 
narrow  path  of  duty  ? 
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CHAPTER    XI 

WHAT  THE  FOOL  SAYS  IN  HIS  HEART 

I.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  :  There  is  no  God  (Psalm 
xiii.  i).  The  negation  of  God  may  be  overt  and  audacious, 
or  timid  and  partially  veiled. 

An  absolute  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
to  be  found  amongst  those  who  preach  the  doctrines  of 
Atheism.  We  know  for  certain,  so  they  say,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  God  :  matter  has  existed  eternally,  and  chance  was  the 
builder  of  the  universe. 

Positivists  or  Agnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Creator  in  more  covert  fashion  by  refusing  to 
advance  one  step  beyond  what  is  vouched  for  by  the  senses. 
Like  the  oyster,  which  maintains  that  there  is  nothing  really 
interesting  in  the  wide  world  except  its  own  shell  and  the 
waters  it  lives  in,  they  bar  every  road  which  would  lead  a 
thinking  mind  to  God,  and  bid  us  eat,  drink  and  make  the 
most  of  the  life  we  have. 

In  the  many  forms  exhibited  by  the  Pantheism  of  our  own 
day,  we  encounter  the  same  virtual  denial  of  the  existence  of 
God.  "  There  is  no  personal  God,"  say  the  Pantheists,  "  but 
the  whole  universe  is  God,  and  man  is  the  crown  of  the  uni- 
verse." The  wide  divergence  in  the  views  held  by  the 
exponents  of  this  doctrine  is  proof  enough  that  positive  truth 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  amongst  them. 

He  who  denies  God  makes  himself  a  god.  Man  is  led  of 
necessity  to  venerate  the  highest  he  knows  ;  he  will  either 
submit  to  the  true  God,  or  fashion  for  himself  some  poor  outer 
shell  of  a  divinity  within  which  he  may  enthrone  the  Ego. 
But  neither  mankind  as  a  whole,  nor  man  as  an  individual,  is 
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a  proper  object  of  divine  worship.  He  who  looks  no  higher 
than  himself  must  degenerate  in  the  long  run  into  a  demon  of 
pride  and  bestiality,  a  truly  lamentable  being  who  is  driven  to 
make  at  least  some  pretence  to  culture  and  a  moral  standard 
in  order  to  take  his  place  beside  his  fellow-men  at  all. 

Arrogant  trifling  with  the  claims  of  truth  leads  to  self- 
deification.     Humble  docility  of  spirit  leads  to  the  true  God. 

2.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart :  There  is  no  God. 

The  denial  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not  to  be  traced  to 
man's  intellect,  but  to  the  evil  passions  of  his  heart.  He  alone 
denies  who  is  fain  to  disbelieve.  "  Professing  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they  became  fools  "  (Rom.  i.  22). 

A  well-known  free-thinker  of  last  century,  d'Alembert, 
expressed  the  view  that  "  the  desire  to  give  free  rein  to  the 
passions,  and  that  self-sufficiency  which  refuses  to  think  with 
the  common  herd,  have  done  more  to  lead  men  into  unbelief 
than  all  the  subtle  arguments  ever  devised." 

There  are  countless  numbers  of  weak  souls  who  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  their  own  sensual  appetites,  and  have  sunk 
to  such  depths  of  debauchery  that  nothing  seems  left  to  them, 
poor  slaves  of  habit,  but  to  despair  of  the  Divine  mercy,  or  to 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  characteristic  of 
human  nature  that  a  man  should  hate  what  he  is  compelled  to 
fear,  and  do  his  utmost  to  free  himself  from  what  must  other- 
wise become  an  object  of  dread.  While  life  lasts,  Voltaire  is 
ready  with  his  gibes,  when  death  draws  near,  he  raves  in 
impotent  frenzy. 

3.  To  affirm  that  there  is  no  God  is  to  write  oneself  down 
a  fool.  An  astronomer  who  was  a  believer  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity  was  once  questioned  by  a  sceptical  man  of 
science  as  to  the  genesis  of  this  wonderful  earth  of  ours,  and 
made  reply  :  "  It  is  self-existent."  On  the  atheist  laughing 
him  to  scorn,  he  rejoined  :  "  You  deny  that  this  little  globe 
of  ours  can  exist  of  itself,  and  yet  you  are  prepared  to  believe 
in  the  self-existence  of  the  great  world  of  stars,  with  all  the 
ordered  splendour  which  it  reveals." 

If  some  one  found  a  watch  on  a  desert  island  or  a  beauti- 
ful marble  column,  or  even  a  neolithic  implement,  he  would 
draw  the  natural    inference  that    other  men  had  been  there 
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before  him.  Should  any  one  choose  to  maintain  that  the  forces 
of  wind  and  rain,  acting  at  random,  had  moulded  the  stone 
into  the  form  of  a  hammer,  and  wrought  a  mass  of  rock  into 
a  work  of  art,  and  driven  fine  metallic  particles  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  watch,  he  would  be  accounted  a 
fool.  What  of  the  folly  of  him  who  denies  a  Creator  to  a  uni- 
verse which  exhibits  such  countless,  such  intricate  and  withal 
such  exquisite  adjustments  ? 

When  a  vessel  enters  harbour  safe  and  sound  after  a 
voyage  over  perilous  seas,  no  one  doubts  that  a  skilled 
pilot  has  guided  her  course  ;  yet  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  the 
ordered  course  of  this  universe  with  its  mathematical  precision, 
its  simple  and  ever-recurrent  motions,  to  the  mind  of  a 
Creator ! 

"  The  three  great  wonders  of  the  world,"  a  pious  bishop 
used  to  say,  "heaven  with  its  stars,  earth  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  and  the  sea  with  all  that  it  yields  and  receives  into 
itself,  have  many  lessons  to  teach  us,  but  the  least  of  nature's 
works  are  no  less  instructive.  If  we  had  but  as  many  ears  to 
hear  as  they  have  tongues  to  utter,  the  violet,  the  reddening 
berry,  the  tiny  earthworm,  each  and  all  would  speak  to  us  of 
the  greatness  of  God." 

It  has  been  said  that  men  invented  a  God  because  they 
needed  one.  If  that  were  so,  why  did  they  not  invent  a  more 
accommodating  God  than  He  Whom  the  human  understand- 
ing is  compelled  to  acknowledge  ? 

It  has  been  further  asserted  that  the  sense  of  fear,  and 
more  particularly  the  fear  of  thunderstorms,  drove  men  to 
believe  in  God.  How  could  a  faith  such  as  this  free  men  from 
their  fears?  God  Himself  is  more  awe-inspiring  than  any 
natural  phenomena.  Paganism,  whether  old  or  new,  has 
invented  its  idols  in  order  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  living  God. 
We  are  told  that  man  cannot  possibly  conceive  what  God 
is.  He  who  denies  His  existence  on  such  a  ground  as  this  is 
like  a  child  playing  on  the  seashore,  who,  when  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  imprison  the  whole  sea  in  his  tiny  pail,  cries  out 
petulantly  that  there  is  no  ocean  after  all. 

We  have  ways  and  means  to  measure  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
but  the  folly  of  man  is  an  immeasurable  thing. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

THE  WITNESS  OF  SCIENCE 

SCIENCE,  so  we  are  told,  has  no  concern  with  God  ;  it  is 
essentially  atheistic,  and  the  task  which  lies  before  it  is  to 
find  the  explanation  of  the  world  within  the  world  itself.  No 
assertion  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  function  of  science  is  to  explain  things  by  reference 
to  their  cause,  hence  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  explain  the 
universe  by  reference  to  its  causes,  wherever  these  may  be 
found  to  lie. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenal  world  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  reality  which  underlies  it ;  the  spring  of  this  underlying 
reality  is  not  within,  but  without,  the  universe.  View  the 
world  from  what  standpoint  you  will,  every  road  ends  by 
leading  the  sincere  mind  to  God.  There  is  no  possible 
explanation  of  the  universe  apart  from  God. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  by 
splitting  up  this  great  universe,  and  referring  in  turn  to 
motion,  space,  time,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  primary  elements, 
but  who  has  succeeded  in  explaining  any  single  one  of  these 
conceptions  without  bringing  in  God  ?  Where  is  the  man 
who  can  throw  light  on  the  first  step  in  the  magnificent 
sequence  of  cosmic  development,  and  yet  leave  God  out  of 
count  ? 

The  exterior  world  is  not  solitary  in  proclaiming  the 
existence  of  God  ;  an  inner  and  invisible  world  bears  witness 
to  Him  as  well.  There  are  men  who  reserve  all  their  wonder 
and  admiration  for  the  immensities  of  time  and  space,  and 
who  find  their  keenest  delight  in  measuring  and  computing. 
Think  less  of  the  stars  and  more  of  your  Creator !     Is  He 
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great  only  because  He  provides  you  with  the  material  for 
your  problems  ? 

Whence  is  that  wondrously  intricate  machinery  which  the 
organic  world  reveals,  the  mystery  of  which  baffles  all  human 
powers  of  penetration  ?  Whence  the  ordered  harmony  of 
instincts  upon  whose  accuracy  and  perfection  our  physical 
life  so  largely  depends?  Whence  the  marvels  of  memory 
and  imagination  ?  Whence  that  mighty  order  which  sets 
bounds  to  my  desires?  Whence  conscience  and  the  light 
of  understanding  ?  Whence  the  eternal  and  unchanging 
standard  of  the  good  and  the  true?  Who  has  answered 
these  questions  without  speaking  to  us  of  God  ? 

The  innumerable  problems  by  which  the  thinking  mind 
is  confronted  impel  it  with  the  force  of  an  irresistible 
conviction  towards  God. 

The  causes  of  those  effects,  which  science  is  powerless  to 
explain,  are  no  less  real  and  true  than  the  effects  themselves, 
although  our  senses  fail  to  apprehend  them. 

He  who  made  the  world  existed  before  the  world  was. 

Science,  then,  demands  that  we  should  conceive  of  God 
as  Real  Substance,  not  as  a  mere  notion  or  offspring  of 
human  thought,  or  a  mode  or  quality  inherent  in  the  universe. 
Since  He  is  the  Source  of  all  that  is  and  comes  to  pass,  He 
must  be  self-existent  and  absolute  Being. 

God  is  Substance  other  than  the  substance  of  this  world. 
His  operations  are  distinct  from  all  terrestrial  activities. 

As  the  First  Principle  of  all  things,  He  is  unconditioned 
Substance,  and  all  else  depends  upon  Him.  Although  the 
things  of  this  world  differ  in  substance  from  the  Divine 
Substance,  they  nevertheless  depend  as  truly  upon  God  as 
a  quality  depends  upon  the  being  possessed  of  it. 

Because  God  is  infinitely  perfect,  absolute  Being,  He  is 
also  simple  Being,  and  He  is  One.  What  He  possesses,  He 
is,  and  He  Who  in  His  essence  is  One,  is  none  the  less  All. 
Hence  those  words  in  the  New  Testament :  "  God  is  charity  " 
(I.  John  iv.  1 6).  This  is  the  witness  which  science  bears  to 
God. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  GODHEAD 

I.  The  universe  is  a  "being  derived  from  God."  God  is 
"  Self-existent  Being."  Since  the  universe  is  "  being  derived 
from  another,"  the  degree  of  excellence  it  presents  must 
depend  on  the  will  of  that  other  ;  since  God  Himself  is 
Absolute  Being,  He  must  be  also  absolutely,  infinitely 
and  inimitably  perfect,  whether  in  respect  of  knowledge,  will, 
or  any  other  excellence. 

No  human  thought  can  conceive  the  Divine,  neither  can  It 
be  expressed  in  human  words  ;  the  utmost  we  can  predicate 
of  God  only  demonstrates  our  inability  to  say  anything 
worthy  of  Him.  To  declare  fully  what  God  is  one  would 
need  to  be  God. 

When  we  ascribe  some  perfection  of  the  creature  to  God, 
we  must  first  imagine  it  as  freed  from  all  imperfection.  God 
lives,  but  not  with  the  life  of  His  creatures.  God  knows, 
but  His  knowledge  is  not  the  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind — it  is  unchanging  and  absolute. 

God  is  infinitely  perfect  without  parts ;  great  without 
measure,  circumference  or  extension ;  everywhere  present, 
yet  transcending  space  ;  eternal  without  succession  of  times. 

In  God  we  live  and  move  and  are.  Our  every  breath 
and  activity  depend  on  Him.  No  ray  of  light  shines  save 
by  Him  ;  the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  the  blossoming  of  the 
flower,  the  prattle  of  the  little  child,  all  come  to  being  in 
Him. 

God  is  almighty,  eternal,  immense,  incomprehensible, 
infinite  in  perfection,  holiness  and  bliss.  God  is  goodness. 
It  is   He  who  pours  such  tenderness  into  the  mother's  heart, 
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who  makes  the  father  willing  for  any  sacrifice,  ever  ready 
to  love  ^nd  pardon  his  children.  What  must  be  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  a  source  whence  such  innumerable 
streams  flow  ? 

The  Divine  activity  is  manifest  in  the  world,  not  because 
any  tiling  is  lacking  to  God,  but  because  in  the  excess  of  His 
goodness  He  wills  that  the  work  of  His  hands  should 
participate  in  His  own  perfections. 

2.  The  old  injunction,  Know  thyself,  had  but  a  secondary 
importance  after  all.  The  first  and  indispensable  precept 
runs :  Know  God  and  the  order  He  has  established.  Such 
knowledge  safeguards  man  from  presumption,  and  from  the 
risk  of  setting  too  high  a  value  on  the  fleeting  things  of  life. 

Earth's  proper  bliss  consists  in  discerning  God,  wherever 
and  however  He  may  see  fit  to  reveal  Himself. 

Everything  which  we  rightly  characterise  as  good  in  this 
world  is  so  in  virtue  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  Divine 
goodness.  A  single  drop  from  this  fountain  suffices  to 
constitute  it  good. 

He  to  whom  anything  less  than  God  still  appears  great 
and  high  has  not  yet  learned  to  know  how  high  and  great 
God  is. 

God  is  known  only  by  him  who  desires  to  serve  Him 
with  loyal  earnestness.  To  seek  union  with  God  is  to 
experience  the  life  of  God  within.  A  good  heart  finds 
repose  in  God,  a  corrupt  heart  turns  aside  from  Him.  First 
comes  tepidity,  then  doubt  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  finally 
hatred  and  open  scorn.  Superficial  thinking  leads  to  the 
Evil  One  ;  solid  thinking  leads  to  God. 

God  can  well  afford  to  allow  men  to  become  wise ;  their 
wisdom  will  never  equal  His. 

Refrain  from  condemning  what  thou  canst  not  fathom. 
Find  fault  with  nothing  God  has  made ;  eternal  wisdom 
conceived  it,  eternal  power  brought  it  forth,  eternal  love 
bestowed  it  on  thee. 

3.  Because  God  is  eternal,  He  is  also  patient  and  for- 
bearing. Thou  hast  often  lost  patience,  but  God  never.  He 
still  goes  on  greeting  many  a  soul  who  has  no  greeting  for 
Him  in  return. 

D 
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"  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 
small."  * 

God's  wise  Providence  is  ever  at  work.  Who  thinks  to 
deceive  God  deceives  none  but  himself. 

If  God  deals  with  thee  according  to  His  own  will,  all  is 
well.     If  He  deals  with  thee  according  to  thine,  all  is  lost. 

God  has  never  yet  disappointed  any  soul  which  surrendered 
itself  to  His  keeping. 

What  God  plants  He  takes  care  to  water. 

God  closes  no  door  without  opening  another. 

God  has  an  almighty  hand  and  a  true  Father's  heart. 

Take  thy  stand  with  humility  and  courage  wherever  God 
may  station  thee. 

We  may  beg  much  from  God,  but  we  can  exact  nothing. 

He  who  has  God  for  his  friend  may  well  endure  to  have 
many  a  foe  beside. 

God  is  charity,  but  He  is  also  justice.  Divine  revelation 
enlightens  us  as  to  the  measure  in  which  He  chooses  to 
manifest  these  two  attributes. 

4.  Were  the  whole  world  at  stake,  there  must  be  no 
question  of  compromise  where  God  and  a  man's  conscience 
are  concerned. 

Before  thou  hast  sinned,  dread  the  justice  of  God  ;  after 
thou  hast  sinned,  hope  in  His  mercy. 

At  first,  God  calls  tenderly ;  thereafter,  He  threatens 
direfully  ;  finally,  He  condemns  irrevocably. 

Every  day  is  not  a  reckoning  day  with  God,  but  He 
keeps  accurate  accounts,  and  pays  unexpectedly  and  in  full. 

When  God  wills  to  take  vengeance  on  a  man,  He  either 
blinds  his  eyes  or  sets  every  door  wide  open  before  him. 

God  created  man  free,  not  that  he  might  do  evil,  but 
choose  good. 

Whatever  thou  imaginest  of  greatness  or  beauty  is  as 
a  passing  cloud  and  mere  nothingness  in  the  sight  of  God. 
There  is  no  higher  happiness  than  to  attain  to  God  by  loving 
Him  ;  he  who  forfeits  God  forfeits  bliss. 

Pitch  thy  tent  in  God,  and  thou  wilt  be  victorious  on 
every  field. 

There  are  many  who  serve  the  world,  and  their  thraldom 
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is  misery  and  darkness  ;  there  are  many  more  who  are  their 
own  slaves,  and  their  bondage  is  devoid  of  joy ;  he  who 
serves  God  has  always  the  best  Master. 

"  The  deeper  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  deeper 
the  peace,"  said  the  pious  Tauler ;  "  the  further  from  God, 
the  further  from  peace." 

A  wise  prince  used  to  say  :  "  My  best  friends  are  those 
who  love  God  better  than  myself." 

Let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  rejoice  in  God,  for  we  shall 
do  nothing  else  throughout  eternity.  We  are  from  God  ;  we 
are  in  God  ;  we  are  for  God. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

PANTHEISM 

i.  God  is  One ;  He  is  therefore  simple,  unchanging,  spiritual 
Being,  really  and  essentially  distinct  from  the  world,  and 
possessed  of  eternal  felicity,  of  which  He  is  Himself  the 
unfailing  source.  This  universe  was  created  by  Him  out  of 
nothing,  and  He  is  ineffably  greater  than  all  that  is  or  that 
can  be  conceived  exterior  to  Himself. 

Here  is  the  truth  against  which  Pantheism  raises  the 
standard  of  revolt. 

According  to  Pantheistic  doctrine,  God  is  the  world  and 
the  world  is  God.  This  teaching  is  contrary  alike  to  reason 
and  science.  All  men  are  not  one  man,  all  animals  one 
animal,  all  organisms  one  organism,  neither  are  all  things 
one  thing,  and  still  less  are  they  God. 

The  world,  as  it  actually  exists,  embraces  not  merely 
varying  and  distinct  principles  of  activity,  but  principles  so 
contrary  to  one  another  as  to  necessitate  belief  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  substances.  It  is  unthinkable  that  one  and  the 
same  substance  should  be  both  rational  and  irrational,  or 
good  and  evil,  or  that  it  can  both  love  and  hate. 

Either  that  original  being,  within  and  from  which  all 
individual  existence  springs,  possesses,  ab  initio,  the  sum  of 
that  which  is  subsequently  developed,  or  it  does  not  possess 
it.  If  it  is  possessed  of  it,  to  what  end  development?  If 
not,  what  is  the  source  which  makes  development  possible  ? 

Further,  any  being  which  is  self-existent  must  be  infinitely 
perfect  and  free  of  limitations.  Simple,  unconditioned  and 
immutable,  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  parts.  But  the  universe  is 
complex,  unstable  and  dependent,  subject  by  its  very  nature 
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to  endless  vicissitudes.  At  no  point  can  it  attain  to  absolute 
perfection,  since  in  its  every  aspect  it  is  finite.  He  who 
maintains  that  the  world  is  God,  maintains  it  in  the  face  of 
truth,  reality  and  science. 

2.  Many  other  palpable  absurdities  are  to  be  encountered 
in  this  world  of  the  Pantheists.  Man  is  "  the  flower  of  the 
Godhead ! "  Can  all  the  countless  millions  of  the  human 
race,  taken  together,  modify,  by  one  jot  or  tittle,  a  single  one 
of  nature's  laws  ?  Is  not  this  poor  frail  humanity  of  ours 
dependent  upon  nature  at  every  turn  ?  Yet  we  are  bidden 
to  see  in  it  the  manifestation  of  Him  Who  alone  is  ! 

Man  is  "  the  flower  of  the  Godhead."  And  yet,  year  in, 
year  out,  with  appalling  regularity,  he  sends  his  contingent 
to  the  prison  and  the  scaffold.  Noble  deeds  are  well-nigh 
the  exception,  shameful  deeds  the  rule.  Human  history  is 
one  long  tale  of  follies  and  failure  ;  but  man,  we  are  told,  is 
the  "  ray  which  streams  forth  from  the  Godhead  ! " 

On  the  Pantheistic  hypothesis,  says  Schopenhauer,  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  is  the  one  eternally  tortured  Being, 
and  every  passing  instant  sees  Him  dying  anew  upon  this 
earth.  Being,  where  He  is  concerned,  means  nothing  more 
than  an  aggregation  of  non-cohering  parts.  This  is  absurd  ; 
it  would  be  infinitely  more  rational  to  assume  the  identity  of 
the  world  with  demons. 

Granted  the  truth  of  the  Pantheistic  argument,  Spinoza 
was  fully  justified  in  insisting  on  the  folly  of  repentance,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  most  flagrantly  evil  deeds.  What  solid 
ground  can  there  be  for  repenting  of  something  which,  after 
all,  is  no  more  than  a  momentary  incident  in  the  ever- 
progressive  current  of  God's  life,  a  Divine  necessity  ?  The 
conception  of  sin  or  malice  finds  no  place  in  a  doctrine  which 
makes  Divinity  itself  both  the  source  and  the  theatre  of 
action  of  all  that  exists  or  comes  to  pass. 

Certain  Pantheists  have  even  maintained,  and  that  with 
enthusiasm,  that  in  the  worst  evils  of  which  mankind  is 
capable  we  must  recognise  a  splendid  manifestation  of 
Divine  activity ! 

3.  In  reference  to  reality,  Goethe  says  of  Him  Who  alone 
is :  "  It  is  as  though  a  curtain  had  been  lifted  before  the  eyes  of 
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my  soul.  This  scene  of  never-ending  life  has  become  trans- 
formed into  an  abyss,  a  yawning  sepulchre,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  but  an  insatiate  monster  which  is  for  devouring  and 
for  ever  ruminating." 

In  a  moment  of  clearer  vision,  that  inconstant  soul,  the 
poet  Heine,  confesses:  "When  a  man  lies  on  his  deathbed  he 
becomes  very  impressionable  and  accessible  to  better  in- 
fluences, and  is  fain  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God  and  his 
fellow-men.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  have  made  my  peace  with  the 
creature,  and  I  have  made  it  with  my  Creator  too,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  my  philosophical  friends,  who  reproach  me 
with  a  relapse  into  superstition,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
my  return  to  God.  ...  I  have  come  back  to  Him  like  the 
prodigal  son,  after  herding  swine  for  many  a  long  day  in 
company  with  the  Hegelians.  Was  it  a  sense  of  misery 
that  brought  me  back,  or  some  less  contemptible  reason  ?  A 
feeling  of  home-sickness  for  the  celestial  country  came  over 
me,  and  urged  me  on  through  forests  and  ravines,  and  over 
the  most  precipitous  mountain  paths  of  dialectic.  On  my 
road  I  came  across  the  god  of  Pantheism,  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  This  poor  visionary  being  is  woven  into  the 
warp  of  the  universe  and  imprisoned  there ;  impotent  and 
devoid  of  will,  it  can  do  nothing  but  yawn  at  you.  To  have 
will,  one  must  have  personality,  and  personality  can  only 
manifest  itself  where  it  has  elbow  room.  If  man  wants  a 
god  who  is  able  to  help  him,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main 
thing,  such  a  god  must  be  a  person,  conceived  as  distinct 
from  the  world,  and  endowed  with  holy  attributes,  infinite 
goodness,  wisdom,  justice,  &c.  I  spoke  of  the  god  of 
Pantheism,  but  I  cannot  concede  that  it  is  really  a  god  at 
all.  The  Pantheist  himself  is  only  a  timid  atheist,  more  in 
dread  of  the  shadow  which  reality  throws  on  to  the  wall  than 
of  reality  itself.     .     .     ." 

This  ray  of  light  was,  alas  !  but  a  transitory  one  in  the 
poet's  unhappy  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  darkness  more 
profound  than  before. 

4.  Pantheism,  like  every  other  form  of  error,  has  its 
admixture  of  truth.  God  and  the  world  are  differing  and 
distinct  substances,  it  is  true,  but  God  is  so  near  to  the  world 
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that  nothing  can  exist  or  manifest  activity  apart  from  Him. 
He  is  in  the  shining  stars  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  tiny 
flower  by  the  wayside.  To  Him  every  principle  of  being  and 
activity  is  to  be  referred  ;  in  Him  is  its  source,  its  continuity, 
its  perpetuity.  The  relation  of  natural  substances  to  the 
Divine  Substance  can  only  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
completest  and  most  intimate  dependence. 

From  moment  to  moment  the  whole  universe  derives  its 
being  from  God  as  immediately  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
creation. 

All  things  find  their  centre  of  repose  in  God,  and  His 
hand  withholds  them  from  relapsing  into  nothingness.  He 
is  the  continual  Dispenser  of  being  and  life,  the  inward 
stability  which  imparts  value  to  all  existence,  the  Giver  of 
perfection,  beauty  and  worth  to  everything  that  is. 

All  created  nature  is  substance,  but  between  natural 
substance  and  the  Divine  substance  there  is  no  possible  point 
of  comparison.  Every  passing  breeze  and  murmur  of  the 
brook,  every  falling  leaf,  every  thought  of  the  poet  or  virtuous 
act  wrought  at  the  bidding  of  conscience,  calls  for  the 
immediate  co-operation  of  God. 

It  is  for  us  to  find  God  in  all  things,  and  to  strive 
continually  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  by  a  pure  and 
devout  contemplation  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

OUR   DESTINY 

I.  True  correspondence  with  our  appointed  end  is  the  one 
thing  that  really  matters.  What  will  all  the  world  beside 
profit  me  if  I  fail  of  my  destiny  and  miss  the  whole  purpose 
of  my  existence  ? 

The  more  we  gaze  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  grandeur 
and  intricate  machinery  of  this  vast  universe,  the  more 
irresistibly  we  are  thrown  back  upon  ourselves,  and  driven  to 
ask  the  question  :  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  What 
significance  has  man  amidst  the  wide  creation  which  environs 
him  ?  What  is  the  import  of  human  life  in  the  presence  of 
the  broad  swift  current  of  events,  great  and  small  ?  To  what 
bourn  am  I  travelling  ?  Has  this  life  of  mine  a  meaning  and 
a  definite  end  at  all  ? 

When  God  creates  a  thing,  He  must  have  a  purpose  in  so 
creating  it.  For  a  man  to  act  at  random  argues  a  lack  ol 
intelligence,  and  stirs  a  feeling  of  pity  in  our  hearts  towards 
him.  How  much  more  certain,  then,  is  it  that  every  act  of  a 
God  Who  is  infinite  and  absolute  Mind  must  be  charged 
with  Divine  purpose. 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  prove  to  me  that  the  delights 
of  earthly  existence  cannot  constitute  my  true  end. 

What,  then,  was  the  purpose  of  God  when  He  called  me 
into  being?  Since  He  is  infinite  and  unconditioned,  the 
spring  of  His  every  action  must  be  sought  in  Himself.  He 
is,  so  to  speak,  one  with  His  own  essence.  God  is  truth, 
order  and  justice,  and  all  these  require  that  He  find  His 
object  in  Himself,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  End  must  be 
a  Divine  good,  and  referable  to  God  alone.     This  good  can  be 
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nothing  other  than  His  honour  and  glory  throughout  the 
whole  of  creation.  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name."  God  seeks  this 
honour  for  Himself,  not  because  He  needs  it,  but  because  it  is 
His  due.     The  Lord  has  created  all  things  for  His  own  sake. 

2.  God  takes  pleasure  in  His  own  perfections,  in  His 
essential  self-sufficingness,  and  in  that  gracious  desire  of  His 
to  impart  Himself,  which  impelled  Him  to  the  creation  of  the 
universe.  The  principle  of  my  existence,  therefore,  is  to  be 
referred,  not  to  self,  but  to  God.  All  that  He  is,  He  is  in  and 
by  Himself;  in  myself,  and  apart  from  Him,  I  am  nothing. 
Every  creature  reveals  the  Divine  perfections  in  its  own 
measure,  and  serves  as  a  means  to  the  glorification  of  God. 
The  stars  of  heaven  and  the  tuft  of  grass  by  the  roadside  tell 
of  His  greatness,  finding  their  end  in  Him,  and  extolling  Him 
in  the  same  way  as  the  work  of  human  hands  redounds  to  the 
praise  of  the  artificer. 

This  I  am  no  less  bound  to  do.  If  man  wills  to  correspond 
with  that  end  which  is  essentially  characteristic  of  his  being, 
it  behoves  him  above  all  to  glorify  his  Creator.  Infinitely 
less  than  God,  he  still  transcends,  by  reason  of  his  inward 
worth,  the  whole  visible  creation,  and  in  a  measure  peculiar  to 
himself  alone,  stands  before  us  as  the  image  of  God,  and  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  perfections.  In  comparison  with 
the  vast  universe  about  him  he  is  an  insignificant  atom  :  his 
inward  worth  constitutes  him  the  masterpiece  of  God's 
creation. 

Seeing,  then,  that  man  is  the  handiwork  of  God,  it  follows 
that  he  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Him  Who  made 
him.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  primary  necessity,  but  the 
choice  between  two  alternatives  lies  open  to  him.  If  pride 
leads  him  voluntarily  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  order  of 
Divine  love,  he  falls  inevitably  into  the  order  of  Divine  justice, 
and  here,  no  less  than  there,  contributes  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.  "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  Himself, 
the  wicked  also  for  the  evil  day  ,r  (Proverbs  xvi.  4). 

3.  Over  and  above  this  fundamental  obligation  to  glorify 
God  which  rests  upon  man  in  common  with  the  whole  creation, 
he  is  called  upon,  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature,  to  contribute 
to  His  praise  in  a  nobler  way.     Man  is  not  merely  a  creature 
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in  the  general  sense  in  which  a  stone  or  an  animal  may  be  so 
termed,  but  is  destined  to  bring  a  peculiar  glory  to  God  ;  he 
is  conscious  of  this  obligation,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  it  he 
must  seek  his  happiness. 

God,  my  Creator,  expects  me  to  glorify  Him  in  a  way 
which  harmonises  with  that  nature  He  has  bestowed  on  me. 
In  my  nature  there  exists  conscience,  free-will  and  an  ineradi- 
cable impulse  towards  happiness. 

4.  What,  then,  does  God  look  for  from  me?  That  I 
should  voluntarily  seek  to  praise,  honour  and  serve  Him,  and 
that,  by  conformity  with  this,  my  true  end,  I  should  attain  the 
happiness  to  which  He  destines  me.  To  praise  another  is  to 
recognise  in  him  those  qualities  and  excellences  which  call  for 
respect.  To  praise  God  is  to  acknowledge  that  He,  Who  is 
alike  Supreme  Being  and  Supreme  Goodness,  is  the  source  of 
all  our  good,  and  that  we  belong  wholly  to  Him.  This  con- 
viction must  find  expression  in  awe  and  reverence,  i.e.,  we 
must  honour  God  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  fear  to 
offend  Him.  Reverence  in  its  turn  must  impel  us  to  service, 
and  service  means  the  submission  of  our  will  and  actions  to 
the  will  of  Him  whom  we  recognise  as  our  Master.  God's 
will  is  made  known  to  us  by  conscience,  by  His  command- 
ments and  the  duties  of  our  state,  as  well  as  by  the  orderings 
of  Providence  in  daily  life.  In  all  these  things  we  are  called 
upon  to  submit  ourselves  humbly  to  God.  Whatever  is  implied 
in  a  loving  and  generous  self-surrender  to  His  will,  and  to  the 
service  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  from  the  observance  of  His 
commandments  and  the  daily  purifying  of  our  intentions  to  the 
highest  endeavours  of  love  after  perfection,  is  all  comprised 
within  the  circle  of  that  praise  and  service  which  constitute 
man's  appointed  end. 

God  is  my  unique  Object  and  my  All.  To  love  God  is  to 
know  how  to  find  and  reverence  good  everywhere. 

He  who  has  no  need  to  shun  the  eye  of  God  can  look 
every  man  in  the  face  with  confidence. 

Thou  wilt  find  God  in  the  measure  in  which  thou  forsakest 
thyself;  to  seek  thyself  outside  God  is  to  lose  God. 

Now  thou  beholdest  the  true  meaning  of  thy  relations  with 
the  world   about  thee.      They  are   intended   to  offer  thee  a 
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road  by  which   to   reach  thine  appointed   end,  to   safeguard 
thee  against  pride,  and  to  lift  thee  up  to  God. 

The  world  is  not  thine  end,  but  a  way  to  that  end.  It  is 
designed  to  afford  thee  those  conditions  which  are  indispens- 
able for  the  exercise  of  human  activities,  and  to  minister  such 
material  for  reflection  to  thy  reasoning  faculties  as  shall  enable 
thee  to  discern  thy  divinely  appointed  destiny  with  ever- 
increasing  clearness. 

5.  Man  is  destined  to  a  felicity  peculiarly  his  own.  This  is 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  inward  longings  after 
happiness  which  are  as  clearly  defined  to  his  consciousness  as 
is  that  holy  and  authoritative  voice  within  which  bids  him 
choose  good  and  refrain  from  evil.  These  desires  are  as 
little  self-originated  as  the  voice  of  conscience  itself.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  implanted  by  Him  Who  created 
human  nature,  and  they  are  alike  inexpugnable  ;  together  they 
constitute  a  doubly  strong  imperative. 

A  further  pledge  of  man's  felicity  lies  in  the  Divine  Nature 
itself.  God  is  charity.  He  destines  His  creatures  to  be 
conformed  to  Himself,  each  in  the  measure  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Man  is  adapted  by  nature  to  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  felicity,  hence  God  must  have  created  him  for  this  end. 
The  desire  which  his  heart  cherishes  for  an  infinite  happiness 
ought  to  be  a  potent  instrument  in  restraining  and  quickening 
his  steps  in  the  narrow  path  of  duty. 

Whether  we  affirm  that  we  were  created  to  serve  God,  or 
that  happiness  lies  in  correspondence  with  our  true  end, 
matters  little.  If  a  human  being,  in  the  exercise  of  free-will, 
chooses  to  renounce  the  service  of  his  Creator,  he  is  the  author 
of  his  own  destruction,  but  God  is  none  the  less  glorified  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  malice  of  the  creature 
is  powerless  to  lessen  Divine  love,  or  to  frustrate  the  least  of 
the  Divine  purposes. 

He  who  seeks  God's  honour  and  glory  finds  therein  his 
own  happiness.  God  asks  no  service  from  us  which  does  not 
promote  our  own  highest  welfare,  and  no  glory  in  which  we, 
His  creatures,  do  not  share. 

6.  This,  then,  is  the  truth  to  which  every  Christian  doctrine 
and  ordinance  witnesses  within   thy  soul.     The  chief  end  of 
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man  does  not  lie  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  peopling  the  earth 
and  tilling  it,  in  the  spending  of  his  every  faculty  to  secure  the 
best  possible  conditions  in  this  temporal  life  for  himself,  his 
fellow-men  and  those  who  come  after  him.  His  destiny  is  a 
higher  one  than  this  ;  he  is  bidden  to  seek  happiness  in  the 
God  to  whom  he  belongs.  He  who  is  not  with  God  is  against 
Him.  A  learned  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  independence 
of  religion,  replied  on  one  occasion  to  a  question  addressed  to 
him  by  a  believer  in  the  Christian  revelation  :  "  I  have  no 
convictions ;  in  this  matter  I  am  like  a  blank  sheet  of  writing 
paper."  "  Take  care,  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  other,  "  that 
the  devil  does  not  write  his  name  on  it." 

Man  was  created  to  live  his  life  in  the  spirit  of  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  truth, to  do  all  the  good  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do,and 
to  find  happiness  at  length  in  the  possession  of  infinite  beauty. 

"  In  this  life,"  said  a  Greek  philosopher,  "  thou  art  in  the 
position  of  an  actor.  If  thou  art  bidden  to  assume  a  beggar's 
part,  see  that  thou  playest  it  well,  or,  again,  if  thy  role  be  that 
of  a  cripple,  a  prince  or  a  simple  citizen,  act  it,  if  thou  canst, 
to  the  life.  Thy  one  concern  is  to  play  well  that  part  which 
another  has  the  task  of  assigning  to  thee." 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  man  was  not  made  for  this  present 
world.  How  blind  are  they  who  would  deny  the  individual 
any  higher  duty  than  that  of  contributing  in  his  own  small 
measure  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  race !  What  fruit 
would  remain  of  his  labours  in  the  end? 

This  finite  circumscribed  world  constitutes  an  unceasing 
burden  and  torment  to  hearts  which  were  created  for  the 
infinite.  When  thou  art  conscious  of  the  pressure  of  life,  it  is 
well  for  thee  to  remember  that  golden  saying,"  If  this  world 
were  not  too  narrow  for  me,  I  should  never  reach  Heaven." 

Wouldst  thou  know  if  thou  art  on  the  road  to  thy  true 
end?  Ask  thyself  what  thoughts  are  the  first  to  influence 
thee  when  thou  art  called  on  to  make  a  choice  or  take  a 
decision.  "  Will  it  add  to  my  comfort  ? "  asks  the  lover  of 
pleasure.  "Will  it  pay  me  well? "says  the  covetous  soul. 
"What  will  the  world  say?"  questions  the  ambitious  man. 
"What,  does  .conscience  say?"  is  the  first  thought  of  one 
whose  head  and  heart  are  alike  subject  to  the  guidance  of  truth. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

THE  WILL  OF  GOD 

i.  The  noblest  knowledge  a  man  can  possess  consists  in 
knowing  that  in  himself  he  is  nothing,  but  that  by  submission 
to  God  he  becomes  all. 

The  will  of  God,  then,  must  be  absolutely  supreme.  God 
could  not  endow  thee  with  an  independence  which  was  contrary 
to  truth  and  repugnant  alike  to  His  own  Nature  and  to  thine. 
Thou  art  His  bondman  ;  He  has  laid  His  hand  on  thee  and 
said  to  thee,  "  Thou  art  Mine."  He  created  thee  for  happiness, 
but  He  summons  thee  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  achieving 
that  happiness  by  a  spontaneous  choice  of  His  service. 

Let  thy  service  be  that  of  a  creature  more  truly  subject  to 
its  Creator  than  any  vassal  to  his  lord. 

Let  it  be  the  service  of  a  soldier  who  carries  out  his 
general's  orders,  whatever  the  odds  may  be  against  him. 

Let  it  be  the  service  of  a  child  who  sees  his  Father  and  his 
most  generous  benefactor  in  God. 

God's  will  is  made  known  to  thee  by  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  by  the  ten  commandments  He  has  given  us. 

It  is  further  manifested  in  the  varied  duties  of  thy  state 
and  calling,  and  by  all  that  His  holy  Providence  determines 
and  permits  in  thy  regard. 

It  finds  utterance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Church,  and  in  every  lawful  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  thy  superiors. 

Finally,  it  reveals  itself  by  means  of  those  inward  stirrings 
and  drawings  towards  good  of  which  thy  soul  is  conscious, 
and  which  thou  canst  not  doubt  are  the  work  of  God 
Himself. 
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2.  To  know  God's  will  and  submit  to  it  is  to  realise  every 
potentiality  of  human  nature. 

That  we  should  do  great  things  in  the  eyes  of  men  here 
on  earth  is  of  small  moment  after  all.  He  who  simply  aims 
at  bringing  glory  to  God,  and  embarks  only  on  that  which 
God  asks  from  him,  is  the  real  doer  of  great  deeds,  for  he 
does  all  that  he  ought  to  do. 

God  is  infinitely  great ;  created  things  are  infinitely  small  ; 
therefore  behold  these  in  the  light  of  His  most  holy  will. 

It  is  better  to  pick  up  a  straw  from  the  ground  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  than  to  be  lord  of  the  wide  world 
by  the  exercise  of  thine  own  will. 

God's  will  constitutes  our  supreme  rule  of  action.  If  one 
were  to  say  to  thee,  "  Look  behind  thee  or  the  whole  world 
will  perish,"  and  God,  on  His  part,  forbade  thee  to  turn  thy 
head,  thou  must  obey  Him,  even  though  the  world  were  to 
perish. 

It  is  possible  for  thee  to  fulfil  God's  will  under  all 
conceivable  circumstances.  Why  dost  thou  travel  so  far 
afield  in  thy  desires?  The  good  thou  seekest  stands  close 
beside  thee.  Only  learn  to  lay  hold  on  happiness,  for 
happiness  is  ever  at  hand. 

We  ought  rather  to  be  prompted  to  do  what  is  seemly  out 
of  love  for  God  than  from  a  sense  of  what  befits  the  dignity 
of  man. 

We  ought  rather  to  abstain  from  what  is  unseemly  because 
we  fear  God  than  because  we  fear  for  our  own  reputation. 

"  Live  with  men  as  though  God  saw  thee,"  wrote  Seneca, 
"  speak  with  God  as  though  men  heard  thee." 

No  human  being  can  belong  to  another  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cease  to  belong  to  himself,  or  rather  to  God,  his  Lord 
and  Master. 

The  will  of  God  is  the  one  thing  that  really  matters.  At 
the  Day  of  Judgment  many  will  come  and  say,  "  Lord,  have 
we  not  wrought  great  deeds,  and  filled  great  and  honourable 
posts  ?  "  and  the  Lord  will  answer,  "  I  know  you  not." 

If  thou  desirest  to  please  God,  perform  thine  every  action 
with  a  willing  and  joyful  heart,  not  with  grudging  and 
bitterness. 
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Look  on  thyself  as  God's  instrument,  and  as  intimately 
united  to  Him.  Be  selfless,  and  let  God  think,  will  and  work 
in  thee  ;  apart  from  God  thou  art  nothing  but  a  vain  shadow. 

3.  How  limited  is  man's  power,  how  brief  his  life,  how 
small  his  importance !  He  alone  is  great  who  is  one  with 
God  by  the  union  of  his  will  with  the  will  of  God.  Little  in 
himself,  he  can  yet  afford  to  contemn  the  loftiest  heights  of 
human  dominion  and  glory.  The  lack  of  earthly  goods 
cannot  disquiet  him,  neither  can  abundance  render  him 
arrogant.  He  is  truly  wise,  and  esteems  all  things  as 
worthless  that  he  may  win  Christ. 

"  All  Europe  would  not  succeed  in  overawing  me,"  said 
a  great  statesman  once.  "  The  whole  world  cannot  daunt 
me,"  says  the  believing  soul  when  the  will  of  God  is  in 
question. 

God  is  thy  Light :  by  Him  thou  perceivest  what  it  is  good 
to  do.  God  is  thy  Strength,  in  Him  thou  wiliest  that  good. 
God  is  thy  Grace,  through  Him  thou  bringest  to  pass  the 
good  which  thou  hast  perceived  and  willed. 

Let  Faith  be  thy  bark,  and  Love  the  wind  to  which  thy 
sails  are  spread,  and  Hope  thine  anchor — then  make  for  the 
open  seas  without  a  fear  in  thy  heart ! 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

"VERE  DIGNUM  ET  JUSTUM  EST,  AEQUUM   ET 
SALUTARE" 

I.  Let  thy  whole  being  be  concentrated  on  the  service  of 
God.     It  is  meet  and  just,  right  and  salutary,  to  serve  Him. 

It  is  meet,  since  the  inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
creature  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  nature  a 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.  This  dignity  becomes 
perfected  in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  the  creature  tends 
to  reflect  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  The  more  closely  thy 
thoughts  approach  to  God,  the  more  sublime  and  intrinsically 
worthy  they  become. 

When  thou  aimest  at  bringing  glory  to  God,  thou  art  made 
a  partaker  in  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  God. 

Nothing  is  great  in  Heaven  or  earth  which  does  not  aim 
at  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  Throughout  His  life  of 
labours  and  sufferings,  Christ  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  a  source  of  glory  to  His  Father. 

Submission  to  God  is  the  bond  of  all  perfections  and  the 
centre  of  all  true  happiness.  It  makes  a  man  reasonable, 
prudent,  enlightened,  wise,  strong  in  courage  and  in  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  a  lover  of  truth  and  candour,  gentle  of  heart  and 
contented.  Nothing  is  so  essentially  attractive  as  the  virtue 
which  refers  everything  to  God,  and  nothing  is  so  repellent 
as  a  human  being  whose  ruling  motive  is  the  love  of  self. 

To  aim  at  other  things  than  God  is  to  be  an  idolator. 
Some  worship  fame,  some  expediency,  the  majority  bow  down 
before  self. 

He  is  noblest  whose  whole  life  is  influenced  by  the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  God's  creature,  and  who  refers  his  every 
action  to  his  Creator, 
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Be  content  to  let  a  thousand  worlds  perish  rather  than 
suffer  thyself  to  depart  by  one  hairsbreadth  from  the  line  which 
is  marked  out  for  thee  by  the  holy  will  of  God. 

2.  It  is  not  only  meet  that  thou  shouldst  serve  God,  but 
it  is  further  a  duty  imposed  on  thee  by  justice.  Thou 
art  God's  possession,  not  thine  own,  and  He  must  look 
on  thee  as  such.  He  created  thee  for  Himself  and  His  own 
honour  ;  all  that  thou  hast  belongs  to  God,  and  not  to  thyself; 
therefore  beware  of  taking  what  is  His  and  calling  it  thine. 

If  thou  disregardest  God  and  seekest  only  thine  own 
honour  and  comfort,  thou  art  defrauding  Him  of  His  due. 
God's  rights  are  inalienable  rights. 

The  necessity  which  binds  man  to  God  as  His  property 
depends  neither  on  exterior  circumstances  nor  on 
worldly  position  ;  it  is  intimately  associated  with  his  very 
being,  the  root  from  which  every  duty  springs,  the  foundation 
on  which  all  personal  and  social  well-being  ultimately  rests. 

To  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments  is  the  task 
assigned  to  man  in  virtue  of  his  nature ;  here  is  his  primary 
duty,  his  one  end  in  life,  his  greatness,  honour  and  happiness. 
This  truth  is  so  vital  and  so  supreme  that  all  our  struggles 
and  labours  must  be  inspired  and  conditioned  by  it.  Divine 
law  and  justice  alike  demand  this  from  thee.  Do  right 
and  fear  no  man. 

3.  It  is  further  a  duty  imposed  on  thee  by  equity.  All 
human  grandeur  and  sovereignty  have  a  claim  on  our 
homage.  How  much  more  irresistible  is  the  claim  made 
upon  me  by  the  supreme  majesty  of  God,  that  majesty  which 
transcends  my  every  thought,  and  is  yet  so  infinitely  close 
to  me  !  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  look  up  with 
humility  to  a  God  Who  looks  down  upon  us  with  love  ?  Is  it 
not  reasonable  that  we  should  render  thanks  to  Him  from  Whom 
we  are  continually  receiving  all  our  good  ?  That  we  should 
pray  to  Him  from  Whom  alone  we  can  look  for  happiness? 

The  more  determinately  the  world  seeks  to  rob  God  of 
the  honour  due  to  Him,  the  more  ardent  must  be  the  zeal  with 
which  we  seek  to  make  good  the  default. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  to-day,  as  manifested  in  the  daily 
life  of  men,  whether  in  business,  politics,  art  and  science,  or 
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even  in  religion,  is  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  living  God. 
He  is  set  on  one  side,  and  man,  a  mere  conflux  of  misery  and 
weakness,  is  enthroned  in  His  place. 

God  is  either  wholly  ignored  or  looked  upon  as  some  one 
who  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  human  nature,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  charged 
with  the  task  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  State. 

The  modern  world  no  longer  professes  belief  in  the  living 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  Who  has  made  known 
His  commandments  to  us,  Whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  and 
before  Whom  we  must  one  day  stand  to  render  an  account. 
At  the  best,  it  acknowledges  Him  as  the  Architect  of  the 
universe  :  with  His  moral  law  it  will  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
god  it  imagines  for  itself  is  a  being  who  is  so  wholly  intent 
on  securing  his  own  comfort  and  well-being  as  to  stand 
eternally  aloof  from  all  human  concerns,  intoxicated  with  the 
sense  of  his  greatness  and  felicity,  and  barely  vouchsafing  to 
give  a  sign  of  life.  When  men  worship  him  he  takes  no 
heed  ;  when  they  pray  to  him  he  does  not  hear ;  when  love 
seeks  him  he  leaves  it  unanswered  ;  insults  rouse  no  wrath, 
blasphemy  elicits  no  indignation  ;  he  stands  like  an  immov- 
able pillar,  absolutely  indifferent  to  vice  or  virtue,  beholding 
with  equally  unmoved  countenance  the  sinner  and  the 
saint.  Here  is  the  god  we  are  bidden  to  worship,  although 
no  nation  under  heaven  from  the  beginning  of  time  until 
now  has  ever  yet  erected  a  sanctuary  to  such  an  one.  And 
man,  what  is  he  ?  Nothing  but  matter,  soulless  body,  a  mere 
machine  ;  one  degree  more  excellent  than  the  brute  because 
more  highly  organised,  but  wholly  assimilated  to  it  in  his 
origin  and  his  end.  He  is  goaded  to  effort  by  bodily 
necessities,  dominated  by  instinct,  swayed  by  passions.  He 
cannot  err,  for  he  has  never  beheld  truth  ;  he  cannot  work 
evil,  for  he  knows  no  good  :  his  deeds  are  neither  worthy  of 
praise  nor  blame,  for  the  whole  course  of  his  life  lies  in  the 
hands  of  fate. 

This  false  conception  of  God  is  the  great  crime  of  our  day, 
and  is  at  the  root  of  those  barren  theories  of  life  which  are  all 
that  the  modern  world  has  to  offer.  Which  of  us,  in  face  of 
such  grievous  error,  does  not  feel  an    irresistible  impulse  to 
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pay  his  debt  of  worship  to  the  God  of  Truth,  and  to  raise  an 
altar  of  sacrifice  within  his  own  heart  to  the  one  true  God  ? 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  The 
one  thing  of  vital  importance  to  a  man  is  that  he  should 
attain  the  happiness  which  he  was  created  to  enjoy. 

God  rules  over  us  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  made  happy 
in  and  through  Himself.  We  must  give  ourselves  to  God,  in 
order  to  find  ourselves  again  in  Him.  Man  is  made  for  God, 
and  cannot  know  joy  apart  from  Him  ;  the  heart  of  man  is 
restless  till  it  rests  in  God. 

He  who  seeks  self  will  find  nothing  but  self  when  all  his 
false  joys  have  vanished  ;  he  who  seeks  God  will  find  God 
when  all  his  trials  are  overpast. 

By  the  righteous  ordering  of  God,  that  soul  which  refuses 
to  submit  to  His  mild  rule  becomes  its  own  tyrant. 

The  heart  of  God's  servant  is  the  abode  not  only  of  truth, 
but  of  peace,  for  he  knows  himself  to  be  on  the  right  road, 
and  in  the  place  appointed  to  him  by  a  God  whose  will  is 
continually  revealed  to  him  through  the  voice  of  conscience. 
This  peace  of  heart  is  no  mere  inaction,  but  a  source  of  true 
energy,  which  stimulates  the  soul  to  an  increasingly  perfect 
correspondence  with  the  will  of  God.  God  seeks  our  happi- 
ness in  the  measure  in  which  we  seek  His  glory.  Therefore 
the  title  "  servant  of  God  "  carries  with  it  greater  riches  and 
honour  than  any  kingly  crown. 

He  who  neglects  to  serve  God  is  like  a  limb  out  of  joint. 
If  thou  art  desirous  of  quenching  the  flames  of  hell,  renounce 
thine  own  will. 

The  root  cause  of  all  evil  here  below  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  independence  cherished  by  the  creature,  and  his 
rebellious  attitude  towards  his  Creator.  The  seeds  of  this 
rebellion  were  sown  by  Satan  in  Adam's  heart,  when  he 
imbued  him  with  the  desire  to  become,  in  and  by  himself, 
that  which  he  was  called  to  be,  and  alone  could  be,  in  and 
through  God. 

"  Every  day  of  this  year,"  so  prayed  the  pious  Suso,  "  and 
every  hour  of  this  day,  and  every  moment  of  this  hour,  I 
desire,  O  my  God,  to  praise  and  love  Thee  more  than  any 
Saint  of  Thine  has  ever  yet  loved  and  praised  Thee." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE  HAPPINESS  AND  FELICITY  OF  MAN 

i.  Man  is  not  only  endowed  with  conscience,  but  with  the 
desire  for  a  happiness  at  once  complete  and  unending.  This 
invincible  desire  is  in  the  nature  of  an  instinct,  and  was 
implanted  in  man's  being  by  His  Creator. 

In  the  same  way  as  God  appointed  man  to  be  obedient 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  He  also  destined  him  to  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness.  Happiness  is  inseparable  from 
man's  true  end.  If  the  goodness  of  God  led  Him  to  create 
reasonable  beings,  the  same  goodness  decreed  that  those 
beings  should  be  happy.  Purity  of  conscience  and  happiness 
are  intimately  united  the  one  with  the  other,  for  God  cannot 
contradict  Himself.  Faithfulness  to  the  bidding  of  conscience 
is  the  road  to  happiness. 

Whatever  is  morally  best  and  noblest  must  also  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness.  In  return 
for  all  that  Thou  hast  given  us,  Thou  desirest  nothing  from 
us,  O  God,  but  that  we  should  suffer  Thee  to  make  us  happy. 

Where  is  happiness  to  be  found  which  is  capable  of  con- 
tenting the  heart  of  man  ? 

All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  this  terrestrial  existence 
is  singularly  impotent  to  afford  us  enjoyment.  Joy  here 
below  is  like  one  solitary  drop  distilled  into  a  deep  cup  of 
bitterness.  There  is  much  that  counterfeits  joy,  and  in- 
numerable souls  are  thereby  deluded,  but  in  the  end,  and  all 
too  soon,  disillusionment  follows.  We  cannot  stand  for  long 
together  before  the  juggler's  booth. 

Human  hands  are  stretched  out  on  every  side  to  gather 
flowers,  but  they  close  for  the  most  part  on  a  few  poor  leaves, 
and  are  oftentimes  pierced  by  cruel  thorns ! 
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How  should  earth-born  flowers  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  a  single  heart  ? 

No  lasting  happiness  ever  yet  made  its  home  on  earth, 
nor  ever  will.  For  a  man  to  compass  something  is  merely 
to  open  up  a  wider  horizon  and  bring  fresh  strivings  to  birth. 
Each  fulfilled  desire  makes  room  for  another  and  a  more 
insistent  one  ;  no  human  heart  has  ever  yet  cried  :  Enough  ! 
By  the  time  thou  hast  within  thy  grasp  that  which  thou 
deemest  happiness,  it  is  happiness  no  longer. 

Life  is  difficult  and  burdensome  to  us,  not  only  because 
of  its  limits  and  exigencies,  but  by  reason  of  the  very 
profusion  of  the  goods  it  offers. 

How  often  do  men  speak  of  earthly  happiness,  yet  it 
exists  nowhere  save  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  not 
possessed  of  it.  The  so-called  "  fortunate  ones  "  of  this  world 
are  strangers  to  happiness  after  all.  At  the  best,  the  Paradise 
they  know  is  a  false  Paradise. 

Even  the  practice  of  virtue  itself  cannot  bring  with  it 
perfect  felicity.  A  good  conscience  is  the  best  of  pillows,  it 
is  true,  and  a  source  of  greater  happiness  than  any  earth  can 
offer,  but  it  is  not  the  happiness  of  realisation,  of  an  end 
perfectly  attained.  Rather  is  it  the  quiet  confidence  of  the 
traveller  who  is  assured  that  he  is  on  the  right  road,  toilsome 
though  it  be. 

The  clearer  the  conscience  the  more  restful  the  pillow, 
but  where  are  we  to  look  amongst  men  for  a  stainless 
conscience?  Is  not  every  offence  against  its  law  a  thorn 
which  mars  our  rest  ? 

2.  The  one  true  happiness  this  earthly  pilgrimage  offers 
lies  in  the  effort  to  correspond  with  the  supreme  end  of 
our  being.  They  indeed  know  happiness  who  are  wholly 
possessed  by  the  thought  of  God,  and  with  whom  this  thought 
dominates  every  earthly  interest. 

When  a  man  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  happiness  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  on  earth,  he  either  chooses  to  consider 
the  innate  impulse  towards  it  as  a  delusion  of  the  human 
heart  and  becomes  thenceforth  a  hopeless  pessimist,  or  else  he 
learns  to  believe  in  a  happiness  awaiting  him  in  another  world 
and  clings  more  resolutely  than  ever  to  the  Christian  faith. 
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None  but  God  can  make  man  happy,  for  man  is  created 
to  enjoy  God  Himself.  Creatures  are  too  limited,  too 
momentary,  to  satisfy  the  human  heart ;  only  absolute  truth, 
infinite  good,  lasting  and  consummate  beauty  can  still  its 
longings.  God  alone  suffices.  Hence  such  a  possession  of 
God  must  be  in  store  for  man's  heart  as  shall  fill  to  the  full 
the  infinite  void  of  which  it  is  conscious  here  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

EXISTENCE    AFTER   DEATH 

i.  He  is  wisest  amongst  men  who  judges  most  truly  of  the 
future. 

From  the  early  dawn  of  history  a  universal  conviction 
has  prevailed  that  the  consummation  of  human  life  must  be 
looked  for,  not  here,  but  hereafter.  The  fact  that  the  entire 
race  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  morbid  minds)  has  resolutely 
clung  to  a  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death,  is  in  itself  of  no  slight  significance. 

Every  race,  all  the  world  over,  and  in  each  successive  age, 
has  felt  a  natural  impulse  to  maintain  relations  of  one  or 
another  kind  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  is  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  rude  savage  as  in  the  cultured 
Japanese.  Christianity  recognises  and  provides  for  this 
innate  impulse  by  its  teaching  concerning  the  invocation  of 
the  Saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  pagan  writer, 
Celsus,  speaking  on  this  point,  says,  "  The  Christians  are  right 
in  their  belief  that  those  who  live  good  lives  are  rewarded 
after  death,  and  that  the  evil  are  punished.  This  conviction 
they  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  universe  "  (Origen., 
C.  Celsum,  I,  8).  To  this  belief  we  must  ascribe  the 
immemorial  veneration  felt  for  human  graves,  whether  it  be 
the  pile  of  stones  or  grassy  mound  of  the  savage  tribe,  the 
imposing  mausoleums  of  the  rich,  or  the  fields  and  caves, 
pyramids  and  cities — all  alike  consecrate  to  the  dead. 
Whence  should  all  this  have  arisen  if  man  had  believed  him- 
self to  be  nothing  but  a  few  cohering  particles  of  matter, 
destined  to  be  set  free  again  by  death? 

This  belief  in  a  life  to  come   has  found  expression  in  the 
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funeral  rites  and  monuments  of  every  age,  but  in  addition  to 
these,  abundant  testimony  may  be  cited  in  its  support.  The 
doctrine  "  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state  .  .  . 
began  to  be  taught  long  before  we  have  any  light  into  antiquity, 
and  when  we  begin  to  have  any,  we  find  it  established,"  writes 
Bolingbroke  (Philosophical  Works,  Vol.  4),  and  in  these 
words  he  is  only  echoing  what  Cicero  (Tuscul.  1,  12)  and 
many  another  had  said  before  him. 

So  it  has  always  been.  From  time  immemorial  a  strong 
deep  current,  ceaseless  and  irresistible,  has  flowed  through  the 
waters  of  this  earthly  existence  of  ours,  constraining  humanity 
to  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  From  the  first  begin- 
nings of  history,  down  the  long  course  of  the  centuries,  and  as 
long  as  a  single  human  heart  shall  beat,  this  persistent  faith  in 
a  life  beyond  the  grave  has  held,  and  will  continue  to  hold, 
its  ground.  Countless  millions  from  every  land,  of  every 
people  and  tongue,  pass  in  an  age-long  procession  over  time's 
highway,  an  eager  throng,  gazing  with  joyous  assurance 
towards  a  life  beyond,  hastening  on  with  one  conviction  in 
their  hearts  and  one  cry  on  their  lips,  "  We  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,  we  seek  a  better  and  a  celestial  home ! " 
This  is  the  witness  which  the  whole  race  bears  to  immortality, 
the  witness  borne  by  human  nature  itself. 

2.  We  are  concerned  here  with  a  truth  which  is  not  merely 
accessible  to  every  individual  who  makes  a  right  use  of  his 
understanding,  but  is  actually,  and  in  a  measure,  easily, 
apprehended  under  the  guidance  of  an  impulse  inherent  in  all 
rational  nature.  This  "  instinct  "  which  asserts  itself  with 
irresistible  strength  in  every  age,  and  amongst  men  of  the 
most  widely  differing  degrees  of  culture,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  reasonable  nature  of  humanity.  Now  it  is  impossible  that 
a  natural  instinct  which  is  at  one  with  reason  {senstis  nature? 
communis)  should  lead  men  to  a  deliberate  countenancing  of 
error.  Nature  may  be  hard  to  read  at  times,  but  she  never 
deludes  us.  Hence  the  universal  conviction  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  certainty  of  a  life  to  come  is  based  upon 
truth  and  reality. 

Materialists  choose  to  maintain,  it  is  true,  that  the  notion 
of  the  soul  and  a  future  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  subjective 
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delusion,  a  sweet  and  pleasing  dream  to  which  no  objective 
reality  corresponds.  But  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  this  con- 
ception of  a  life  to  come,  and  an  immortal  soul,  "  sweet "  and 
"  pleasing  "  though  it  be,  is  susceptible  of  being  equally  truly 
characterised  as  "  solemn  "  and  "  terrible." 

It  has  been  rightly  replied  to  the  holders  of  this  doctrine  : 
If  the  conviction  of  a  future  life  is  nothing  but  a  dream,  how 
does  it  come  to  be  so  universal  ?  By  what  possible  means 
could  the  subjective  imaginings  of  this  or  that  individual 
become  the  common  property  of  humanity,  and  make  them- 
selves felt  as  an  essential  and  dominating  factor  in  all  men's 
thoughts  and  desires?  It  is  indisputable  that  this  notion  is 
common  to  the  race,  and  it  is  further  certain  that  it  bears  the 
aspect,  not  of  an  idle  dream,  but  of  a  deep-rooted  conviction, 
in  vital  relation  to  reality  and  objective  truth,  and  essentially 
distinct  from  every  product  of  the  human  imagination. 

This  universal  conviction  is  no  blind  instinct.  It  is  rooted 
in  the  consciousness  of  human  worth,  in  the  ardent  longings 
of  men's  hearts,  in  the  sense  of  incompleteness  which 
characterises  our  life  here  on  earth.  Here  we  have  reason 
enough  for  viewing  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  world  to  come 
as  something  which  is  bound  up,  so  to  speak,  with  the  very 
existence  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

MAN'S  DIGNITY  THE  PLEDGE  OF  A  FUTURE 
LIFE 

I.  The  dignity  of  man  !  Concerning  this,  materialism  has  its 
theory,  which  it  expresses  thus  :  "  Man  is  nothing  more  than 
animal  being  ;  his  organs,  the  manifestation  of  his  physical 
activities,  his  life  and  his  death,  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
brute  creation.  The  carbon,  oxygen  and  other  elements 
which  go  to  build  up  the  human  organism  are  the  foundation 
elements  of  the  animal  organism  as  well.  But  in  these  very 
facts  we  have  the  clue  to  human  dignity.  Man's  spirit  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  substance  of  the  universe.  What  more 
inspiring  and  sublime  destiny  can  there  be  than  to  constitute 
a  part,  however  insignificant,  of  the  great  world-machine  ? 
Man  can  cherish  no  higher  ideal  than  the  promotion  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  race,  and  the  most  real  and  useful  end 
to  which  he  can  contribute  lies  in  the  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  chemical  matter.  Those  minute 
particles  of  iron,  which  throbbed  in  the  temples  of  the  poet, 
gave  birth  to  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  surged 
in  the  inhuman  tyrant's  breast,  and  suffered  in  the  heart  of 
some  tortured  innocent,  are  being  whirled  through  space,  per- 
chance, at  this  very  moment,  embedded  in  the  wheel  of  a 
locomotive." 

Fine-sounding  words  indeed  !  But  what  thoughtful  mind 
is  not  repelled  by  such  a  conception  of  human  dignity? 
Goethe  himself  unhesitatingly  asserted  that :  "  Materialism  is 
capable  of  nothing  better  than  blaspheming  God  and  singing 
the  praises  of  corruption." 

2.   How  does  the  intrinsic  worth  of  man  fare  at  the  hands 
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of  the  Pantheist?  It  is  an  impossibility  that  this  worth 
should  be  grounded  in  a  lie.  Now  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism 
are  contrary  to  truth,  whether  in  respect  of  what  they  ascribe, 
or  of  what  they  deny  to  man. 

The  Pantheist  says  :  "  Thou  art  a  manifestation  of  Divinity, 
thou  art  God  ;  hence  thou  art  free  from  the  possibility  of  error 
or  limitation,  and  possessed  of  Divine  purity  and  felicity. 
Thy  thought,  thy  actions  and  every  impulse  of  thy  will  are 
alike  just  and  right,  and  none  may  call  thee  to  account." 

Human  existence  itself  gives  the  lie  to  such  pretensions  at 
every  turn,  proving  to  us  again  and  again  that  they  exalt 
man  only  to  plunge  him  into  deeper  degradation.  "  The 
spirit  is  lifted  up  before  a  fall." 

Pantheism  denies  all  reality  to  man.  It  says  to  him  : 
"  Thou  art  neither  substance  nor  being,  nor  agent,  but  a 
mode  of  being,  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  activities  not  thine 
own,  a  mere  seeming  or  manifestation,  a  something  inherent 
in  that  which  alone  is  Substance." 

All  experience  enters  its  protest  against  folly  such  as  this. 
I  am  conscious  of  thinking  and  willing,  of  loving  what  others 
hate,  and  hating  what  others  love.  I  move  my  hand  because  I 
choose  and  as  I  choose.  I  myself  am  the  starting  point  of 
numberless  activities,  an  actively-operating  and  self-determin- 
ing cause  from  which  real  effects  proceed.  I  am  a  substance, 
a  being  possessed  of  an  existence  proper  to  itself:  it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  I  should  permit  this  self  to  be  reduced  to  an 
accident,  a  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  alien  activity,  a  mere 
phenomenon.  My  consciousness  tells  me  that  I  am,  and  that 
I  am  distinct  and  different  from  all  else  around  me.  I  know 
that  I  am  the  mainspring  of  actions  for  which  a  Higher  Being 
will  hold  me  answerable.  No  false  reasoning  can  annul  the 
force  of  this  inward  conviction.  Once  I  have  come  to  know 
myself  as  cause,  as  a  centre  of  activities,  as  a  free  agent,  I  am 
compelled  to  recognise  in  myself  a  being  which  exists,  not  as 
an  appurtenance  of  other  being,  but  as  a  truly  personal  entity. 

By  resolving  man  into  a  shadow,  mere  accident,  or  mode  of 
being  inherent  in  that  universe  to  which  alone  it  concedes 
substantial  being,  Pantheism  condemns  him  to  unspeakable 
degradation  at  the  moment  when  it  claims  to  exalt  him  most 
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If  it  were  desired  to  make  man  into  a  very  monster  of  iniquity 
and  calamitous  pride,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  whisper 
to  him  that  he  is  God.  There  is  no  morality  so  accommo- 
dating as  Pantheistic  morality,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  the 
key  to  the  widespread  acceptance  of  such  a  palpable 
absurdity. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  significance  of  man,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  modern  theories  of  life.  I  am  bidden  to  behold 
myself,  helpless  and  defenceless,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirling 
mass  of  machinery,  imprisoned  within  the  intricate  mechanism 
of  the  universe,  with  its  toothed  wheels  and  mighty  hammers 
swinging  and  descending  with  unceasing  and  deafening  roar- 
As  a  meagre  solace,  a  faint  taste  of  sweetness  in  the  bitter 
draught,  I  may  seek  momentary  forget  fulness  of  my  misery  in 
purposeless  work,  and  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  millions  of 
tormented  beings  are  no  better  off  than  myself;  my  cries  are 
unheard  amid  the  dying  groans  of  my  fellow-men,  whilst  the 
universe  moves  blindly  forward,  crushing  to  powder  whatever 
seeks  to  arrest  its  course.  And  all  this  that  I  may  assert  my 
right  to  do  evil,  a  right  which  the  Penal  Code  has  the 
effrontery  to  restrict ! 

"  If  the  soul  is  mortal,"  says  Mendelssohn  (Phadon),  "  then 
our  reason  is  a  dream  sent  down  to  us  by  Jupiter  to  beguile 
our  misery.  .  .  .  We  are  like  cattle  here  below,  set  to  seek 
our  fodder,  and  then  to  die.  It  will  be  all  one  to  me  a  few 
days  hence  whether  my  life  has  been  an  honour  or  a  shame  to 
God's  creation,  whether  I  have  so  wrought  as  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  or  misery.  The  most  depraved 
mortal  is  at  liberty  to  disown  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and  the 
point  of  a  dagger  can  sever  the  bond  which  unites  man  to 
God.  If  the  soul  is  bound  to  perish,  the  wisest  lawgivers  and 
judges  which  this  world  has  ever  known  were  not  only 
deluded  men,  but  deceivers  of  men  as  well  ;  the  whole  race 
has  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bolster  up  error,  and  to 
venerate  those  who  contributed  to  forge  it.  A  State  com- 
posed of  free,  intelligent  beings  is  nothing  better  after  all  than 
a  herd  of  irrational  beasts  of  the  field.  Robbed  of  its  hope  of 
immortality,  that  marvellous  creature,  man,  is  the  most 
pitiable  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  compelled  to  behold 
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and  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  its  own  evil  plight,  to  live  its 
life  in  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  taste  despair." 

3.  Wherein,  then,  does  the  dignity  of  man  consist  ?  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  harmony  with  the  order  prevailing  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, every  existing  thing  has  a  sphere  proper  to  itself. 
Wherever  the  lower  comes  into  contact  with  the  higher,  the 
former  is  subordinated  to  this  latter,  and  not  vice  versa.  Now 
the  higher  element  in  man  is  his  reasonable  nature,  and  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that  everything  else  which  is  present 
in  him  (within  the  natural  order)  exists  for  the  perfecting  of 
his  rational  life. 

This  noble  prerogative  of  human  nature  finds  expression 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  What  is  man  ?  Thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  less  than  the  Angels,  Thou  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  hast  set  him  over  the  works 
of  Thy  hands.  Thou  hast  subjected  all  things  under  his  feet " 
(Psalm  viii.  6-8).  Still  more  significant  is  that  word  which 
tells  us  that  "  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  "  (Gen. 
i.  27). 

Everything,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  man  is  subordinate 
to  this  one  purpose,  viz.,  the  due  development  and  right  use  of 
his  intellectual  faculties.  To  what  end  was  man  endowed 
with  reason  ?  Was  it  mainly  in  order  that  he  should  satisfy 
the  claims  of  his  physical  nature  to  the  full,  and  spend  his 
energies  in  securing  as  prolonged  and  luxurious  a  stay  on 
earth  as  possible?  If  this  were  so,  would  he  not  be  in  worse 
case  than  the  most  hapless  animal?  Irrational  beings  may 
satisfy  their  natural  appetites  with  impunity,  and  the  dwellings 
they  construct  for  themselves  display  a  skill  which  throws  all 
man's  architectural  powers  into  the  shade.  Notwithstanding 
the  exquisite  refinements  of  epicures  and  voluptuaries,  man 
has  never  yet  attained — so  far  as  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural 
appetites  is  concerned — to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation. 
Paganism  was  far  in  advance  of  our  own  boasted  civilisation 
where  physical  comfort  and  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  life 
were  in  question.  How  did  it  all  end  ?  In  misery,  corrup- 
tion and  destruction. 

The  concentration  of  man's  gifts  of  reason  and  intellect  on 
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the  task  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  comfort  in  no  way 
recognises  the  loftiness  of  his  vocation.  True,  he  is  entitled 
to  employ  these  gifts  to  such  an  end,  and  ought  so  to  employ 
them,  seeking  not  only  to  improve,  but  to  embellish  life 
within  due  limits,  and  to  render  himself  master  of  the  forces 
of  nature.  It  is  both  right  and  incumbent  upon  him  to  bring 
his  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  necessary  struggle  for  existence, 
and  to  make  this  latter  in  a  high  degree  productive,  but  this 
cannot  constitute  his  first  and  supreme  duty  ;  if  his  labours 
are  not  to  degenerate  into  something  wholly  unworthy  of  his 
powers,  a  higher  motive  must  come  into  play.  This  higher 
motive  lies  within  the  domain  of  that  truth  to  which  human 
nature  may  attain  by  the  aid  of  its  rational  faculties. 

4.  Man  looks  within,  and  recognises  that  he  stands  on  a 
far  higher  level  than  the  visible  world  about  him  ;  he  must 
beware  of  sinking  below  that  level  or  making  light  of  his 
prerogative.  He  looks  without,  and  sees  himself  and  all  else 
wholly  dependent  upon  God,  the  First  Cause  and  Last  End 
of  existence  ;  he  must  therefore  refrain  from  exalting  himself 
unduly,  from  seeking  to  make  himself  God.  It  is  inevitable 
that  he  should  become  less  than  man  once  he  claims  to  be 
something  more  than  man. 

Man's  inherent  dignity  invests  him  with  authority  over  all 
that  is  beneath  him,  but  he  himself  remains  wholly  subject  to 
God.  What  is  the  value  of  this  or  that  when  stated  in  terms 
of  the  service  of  God  ?  Here  is  the  one  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  real  fruitfulness  of  life's  efforts  and  interests. 

What  would  this  service  of  God  amount  to  on  which 
man's  true  dignity  depends  if  there  were  no  future  life,  no 
eternity  ?     To  little  more  than  a  brief,  but  poignant,  misery. 

If  God,  Who  is  by  nature  goodness,  summons  me  to  serve 
Him,  He  can  only  do  this  in  order  that  I  may  find  my 
happiness  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  my  being  in  His 
service.  If  He  wills  that  I  should  seek  Him,  He  wills  further 
that  I  should  find  my  rest  in  Him  But  this  rest  is  not  to  be 
found  here  below — therefore  it  must  await  us  in  eternity. 

In  accordance  with  His  inmost  Being,  God  must  seek  His 
own  honour  and  glory  in  all  that  He  wills.  God  is  holiness 
and  truth.     If  it   is  His  will  that  I  should  serve  Him,  He 
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must  will  it  for  His  honour  and  glory.  Man's  true  glory 
lies  in  the  glorification  of  God  by  a  voluntary  fulfilment  of 
His  will. 

How  unspeakably  inadequate  and  unworthy  a  glory 
would  man  bring  to  God  if  death  were  to  be  the  end  of  it  all ! 
The  greatest  events  in  this  world  are  too  insignificant,  the 
truths  accessible  to  us  too  fragmentary  and  superficial,  our 
noblest  aspirations  after  finite  good  too  intermingled  with 
human  weakness  to  admit  of  their  constituting  that  unique 
homage  which  we  are  called  upon  to  offer  as  commensurate 
with  the  infinite  majesty  of  God. 

The  significance  which  underlies  the  existence  of  prattling 
childhood  becomes  clear  when  we  reflect  that  in  time  the 
child  will  attain  to  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  prove 
capable  of  discharging  the  serious  duties  of  life.  In  the  same 
way  we  learn  to  understand  what  God's  service  means  here 
on  earth  when  we  remember  that  it  will  be  continued, 
consummated  and  crowned  in  eternity.  We  are  made  for 
God  :  in  other  words,  we  are  made  for  eternity.  The  thought 
of  God,  of  bringing  glory  to  Him  throughout  eternity,  and  of 
the  bliss  that  awaits  us  there  ought  to  sustain  and  illumine 
man's  whole  life  and  conflict  upon  earth. 

5.  It  is  only  when  eternity  is  taken  into  account  that 
human  existence  becomes  charged  with  meaning,  and  so 
hallowed  as  to  reconcile  us  to  all  the  seeming  trivialities  of 
life.  "  As  the  golden  ground,"  says  Hettinger,  "  on  which  the 
old  masters  painted  their  pictures  lends  dignity  and  splendour 
to  the  figures  themselves,  so  the  thought  of  eternity  forms  the 
background  of  all  our  actions,  and  imparts  a  supernatural 
value  to  the  least  things  that  we  do  and  suffer  ;  it  is  the 
magician's  wand  which  transforms  terrestrial  into  celestial 
things,  and  enables  us  to  participate  even  here  in  the  life  of 
God.  As  the  stars  shine  down  on  earth's  darkness,  so  these 
eternal  thoughts  stand  out  immutable  over  against  the  cease- 
less tide  of  human  affairs,  and  our  spirit  seeks  them  as  the 
eyes  of  the  pilot  turn  to  the  Pole-star." 

There  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  If  it  were  not  so,  life  on 
earth  would  be  one  long  mockery  and  torment,  and  man 
would  be  the  most  profoundly  miserable  of  all  beings. 
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There  was  once  a  youth,  by  name  Aloysius,  who  was  in 
the  habit,  from  early  childhood,  of  asking  his  soul  concerning 
all  that  he  set  out  to  do,  or  that  he  met  with  in  life  :  "  What 
value  is  there  here  for  eternity  ?  " 

The  real  worth  of  human  existence  is  only  safeguarded  by 
contemplating  it  in  the  light  of  eternity.  In  his  youthful  days 
St.  Augustine  lost  sight  of  this  truth,  and  wandered  far  afield 
in  the  darkness  of  sin.  When  at  length  he  raised  his  eyes 
heavenward,  he  cried  out  with  profound  emotion  :  "  O  eternal 
country,  O  shoreless  land,  where  alone  abide  the  lasting  and 
the  good,  he  labours  in  vain,  and  to  his  own  ruin,  who  builds 
the  edifice  of  his  greatness  on  any  foundation  save  on  thee, 
and  unending  gloom  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  seeks  happi- 
ness elsewhere  than  within  thy  borders." 
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CHAPTER    XXI 

THE  YEARNINGS  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART 

i.  An  additional  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  future  life  lies  in  the 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  heart  of  every  rational 
being  cherishes  an  inborn  craving  for  happiness,  which  is  as 
peremptory  as  the  voice  of  conscience  itself,  and  which  all 
the  delights  of  this  passing  world  are  powerless  to  still.  The 
lower  forms  of  creation  naturally  tend  to  seek  their  own  well- 
being,  and  once  the  demands  of  nature  are  met,  contentment 
ensues.  But  in  man,  self  conscious  being  as  he  is,  bare 
instinct  matures  into  definite  desire  and  the  longing  for  that 
perfected  and  abiding  state  which  we  term  felicity.  This 
desire,  so  wholly  natural  to  man,  is  for  ever  at  work  impelling 
him  onwards  towards  a  point  when  the  very  fulness  and 
permanence  of  his  bliss  will  wring  from  him  the  cry,  "Enough." 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  felicity  that  it  should  be  both 
infinite  and  eternal. 

Are  any  imaginable  conditions  of  our  temporal  existence 
capable  of  satisfying  the  heart's  craving  for  happiness? 
Universal  experience  answers,  No  !  Rich  and  poor  alike  are 
strangers  to  contentment.  A  Cresar,  lord  of  half  the  world, 
and  possessed  of  every  enjoyment  that  earth  offers,  could  only 
exclaim  in  bitter  disillusionment,"  Is  this  all?"  whilst  tears 
of  vain  longing  and  regret  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  thought  of  the  regions  which  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  conquering  sword. 

If,  here  and  there,  this  world  seems  to  fill  the  cup  of 
mortal  happiness  to  the  brim,  the  favourites  of  fortune  must 
still  cry  out  with  St.  Augustine,  "  My  heart  is  restless  till  it 
rests  in  God." 

F 
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Look  at  human  life  which  way  you  will,  it  is  ever  a 
pendulum  swinging  to  and  fro  between  the  extremes  of 
anxious  care  and  listless  ennui.  First,  man  spends  himself 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  success  in  life ;  once  this  is  attained, 
all  stimulus  seems  to  die  down.  Unless  a  nobler  motive 
comes  into  play,  the  life  of  the  man  who  is  freed  from  the 
burden  of  earning  his  daily  bread  becomes  a  burden  to 
himself,  and  a  far  heavier  one  than  he  has  known  before.  If 
dire  need  is  the  scourge  of  the  poor,  a  listless  spirit  of 
boredom  is  no  less  a  scourge  of  the  upper  classes.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  man's  life  is  a  tragedy,  with  its  unfulfilled  desires,  vain 
strivings  and  ruined  hopes,  its  grievous  mistakes  and 
perpetual  contradictions,  and  its  end — death. 

What  earth  can  offer  falls  immeasurably  short  of  satisfy- 
ing the  heart  of  man  ;  in  vain  he  tries  to  appease  his  hunger 
for  joy  by  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  an  earthly- 
future.  What  are  those  hopes  and  plans  which  man — child 
of  the  passing  hour — is  building  up  to-day  upon  the  shifting 
sand  ?  On  every  side,  and  with  feverish  impatience,  human 
beings  are  labouring  at  the  task  of  rendering  existence  a  more 
tolerable  and  enjoyable  thing.  We  see  the  multiplication  of 
places  of  amusement,  of  great  gin  palaces,  and  dwellings 
vieing  in  magnificence  with  those  which  paganism  reared  on 
the  very  eve  of  its  downfall.  Cost  what  it  may,  Paradise 
must  be  realised  here  on  earth.  But  all  experience  teaches 
that  the  more  man  strives  after  an  earthly  Paradise  to  the 
neglect  of  the  life  to  come,  the  more  unhappiness  he  creates 
for  himself.  It  is  not  Heaven  that  is  brought  to  pass  amongst 
us,  but  hell. 

Multiply  these  frenzied  efforts  after  material  progress  ad 
infinitum — this  existence  of  ours  will  always  remain  what  it 
essentially  is — a  passing  shadow,  a  fleeting  cloud,  a  flower 
that  blossoms  and  falls,  an  irrecoverable  flight  of  the  present 
into  the  past,  a  dying  postponed  but  a  moment,  a  source  of 
perpetual  weariness,  an  island  home  of  sirens,  whose  cruel 
talons  are  swift  to  rend  the  luckless  ones  beguiled  by  the 
strange  sweetness  of  their  song. 

2.  Can  this  imperious  desire  for  happiness  find  satisfaction 
on    earth?     "Yes,"    reply  the    advocates   of    radical   reform, 
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"only  make  away  with  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  path 
of  man's  physical  well-being,  and  he  would  be  happy."  But 
this  involves,  in  the  first  instance,  the  annihilation  of  human 
nature  itself.  Its  cravings  are  not  to  be  stilled  by  any 
conditions  of  earthly  well-being,  however  ideally  complete. 
There  is  a  nobler  side  to  man,  which  is  more  clearly  revealed 
in  proportion  as  he  becomes  conscious  of  all  that  manhood 
implies,  and  this  nobler  side  demands  that  its  claims  be 
met. 

Human  nature  is  endowed  with  understanding  ;  where  is 
this  to  find  satisfaction  amid  so  much  that  is  erroneous,  such 
hard-and-fast  limits  as  are  set  to  knowledge  here  below?  As 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  great  scientist  as  he  was,  lay  dying,  he 
could  only  say,  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world,  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore  .  .  .  whilst  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

Human  nature  is  endowed  with  will,  which  no  bounded 
and  momentary  possession  of  good  can  satisfy,  and  which  is 
exposed  to  perpetual'  [conflict  with  blind  passions  and 
unworthy  desires.  Within  and  without  foes  are  lurking. 
How  quickly  the  mind  of  man  wearies  in  the  presence  of 
life's  restless  current,  of  the  inconstancy  of  outward  circum- 
stance, and  the  treachery  of  the  human  heart !  "  What  allured 
thee  yesterday,  to-day  repels  thee,  and  thou  turnest  from  it 
with  loathing  ;  how  then  canst  thou  feel  drawn  to  a  world 
which  has  so  often  played  thee  false  ? "  Man's  desires  seek 
the  infinite ;  this  narrow  little  life  offers  nothing  but  the 
finite.  To-morrow  will  strip  thee  of  the  gift  which  to-day 
brings  ;  if  a  few  moments  of  enjoyment  be  still  left  to  thee, 
death  will  come  soon,  with  a  sure,  swift  step,  as  unlooked-for 
as  a  thief  in  the  night. 

Out  of  the  self-consciousness  of  man's  being  springs  that 
headstrong  and  irritable  pride  of  his  which  betrays  him,  short- 
sighted as  he  is,  into  a  thousand  follies,  and  the  assertion  of 
impossible  claims. 

Side  by  side  with  sensual  desire  in  the  human  heart 
there  dwell  suprasensible  perceptions,  which  reach  out  beyond 
the  limitations  of  this  present  life ;  hence  the  most  complete 
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gratification  of  the  senses  must  fall  far  short  of  contenting 
the  whole  man.  Within  too,  lurk  instincts  more  un- 
restrained than  any  which  sway  the  brute  creation  ;  whither 
do  these  lead  a  man  when  they  are  given  full  play  ? 

What,  after  all,  are  the  temporal  goods  we  desire  ?  Riches 
must  necessarily  ever  be  the  portion  of  the  few,  and  they 
come  loaded  with  a  burden  of  care  and  torment.  Sensual 
delights  are  transient,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  loathing  and 
pain  follow  in  their  wake.  Renown  is  like  foam  on  the  water ; 
the  ambitious  soul  which  seeks  it  is  left  void.  "  Earthly 
existence  is  a  vapour,  and  the  greatness  of  earth  exhales  and 
vanishes  like  a  column  of  smoke."  Love  of  humanity  ?  Why 
should  I  toil  to  secure  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-men,  to  bring 
happiness  to  "  phantoms,  who  will  have  passed  away,  as  I 
shall  pass,  to-morrow  ?  All  that  I  behold  about  me  flits  by 
and  is  gone.  Each  thrusts  aside  and  overbears  his  neighbour 
that  he  may  hasten  to  drink  one  drop  from  the  fountain  of 
life,  but  he  passes  on  with  thirst  still  unquenched."    (Schiller.) 

3.  If  this  life  be  all,  what  is  man?  In  the  words  of  an 
old  writer,  he  is  the  incarnation  of  weakness  from  his  birth 
onwards,  the  prey  of  the  passing  moment,  a  thing  for 
happiness  to  mock  at,  a  brief-lived  flower,  as  inconstant  as  a 
shadow,  the  offspring  of  misfortune  and  envy  ;  his  substance 
is  dust,  and  bitterness  is  the  home  of  his  spirit. 

"  The  eye  turns  hither  and  thither,  but  the  search  is  vain  : 
every  door  is  closed." 

This  fleeting  and  incomplete  existence  cannot  therefore 
bring  complete  and  lasting  happiness  to  the  heart  of  man. 
Contemplate  human  existence  apart  from  the  thought  of 
eternity,  and  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  :  "  Life  is  a 
weary  journey,  a  reckless  chase  after  an  ever-changing 
quarry  ;  as  we  go  our  strength  fails  us." 

"  At  every  point,"  writes  one  of  our  German  pessimists, 
"  man  is  faced  by  a  thousand  obstacles  which  prevent  the 
realisation  of  his  aims,  and  with  which  he  sees  himself  unable 
to  cope.  Hemmed  in  by  this  narrow  existence,  his  powers, 
unstrung  by  illness,  or  worn  out  by  age,  fail  him  at  the 
moment  of  seeming  achievement ;  then  follows  death,  that 
cruellest  of  all  sarcasms  on  our  belief  in  happiness  as  man's 
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appointed  heritage,  and  with  death  comes  the  final  thwarting 
of  his  hopes.  Let  inward  and  outward  circumstances  con- 
spire as  they  may  to  help  man  to  attain  happiness,  he  sees 
in  the  end  that  the  more  hotly  he  presses  on  in  pursuit  of  it, 
the  more  surely  it  eludes  him.  For  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  be  content  with  the  possession  of  a  coveted  thing  ;  what 
seemed  so  wholly  desirable  becomes  stripped  of  its  value 
once  it  is  grasped,  and  new  cravings  spring  up  to  redouble 
the  old  feeling  of  discontent.  If  felicity  were  the  end  of 
human  life,  this  would  still  not  be  worth  the  living,  despite 
all  the  sensuous  and  intellectual  delights  it  has  to  offer,  nor 
could  the  most  spoilt  child  of  fortune  view  it  as  aught  but  a 
lamentable  delusion." 

4.  Can  this  imperative  demand  for  happiness,  implanted 
in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  find  true  satisfaction  any- 
where ?  "  No,"  says  Schopenhauer  :  "  there  is  only  one  error 
which  is  innate  in  man,  and  that  is  the  belief  that  we  exist  to 
be  happy." 

So  then,  humanity  is  the  one  sorry  contradiction  in  all 
this  wide  universe  !  Soil  and  air,  light,  dew  and  rain  are  there 
to  meet  every  need  of  the  growing  plant,  whilst  the  manifold 
physical  conditions  of  the  world  about  us  are  admirably 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  instincts  and  desires  of  the  brute 
creation  ;  man  alone  was  ordained  to  watch  the  gradual 
perishing  of  his  hopes,  and  condemned  to  the  final  mockery 
of  the  grave.  What  value  can  we  attach  to  such  a  life  as 
this? 

Is  it  not  God  Himself  who  has  implanted  this  instinct  in 
our  hearts  ?  And  this  wise  God  is  to  be  conceived  as  urging 
me  irresistibly  towards  an  end  which  I  can  never  attain  ? 
I,  who  feel  myself  made  for  happiness  by  virtue  of  that 
nature  which  He  has  given  me,  must  after  all  sink  back  into 
nothingness  once  this  brief  life  of  trouble  and  torment  is 
ended  !  Would  it  befit  the  Creator  of  the  universe  to  have 
established  so  impossible  a  contradiction  in  the  world  of 
nature,  and  to  have  doomed  the  whole  human  race  from  the 
outset  to  such  a  terrible  mockery  ? 

No  one  who  is  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  wise  and 
just  Creator  can  doubt  that  the  desire  He  has  put  into  man  s 
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heart  is  destined  to  find  fulfilment.  If  the  conditions  of  this 
present  life  are  inadequate  to  meet  his  demand  for  enduring 
happiness,  there  must  be  another  and  an  endless  life  to 
which  man  is  heir.  The  work  of  creation  was  a  work  of 
goodness  and  love,  wrought  out  for  the  purpose  of  associating 
human  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  of  such  a  parti- 
cipation, with  the  Divine  felicity.  If  life  is  short,  it  is  only 
because  the  briefness  of  the  trial  is  to  be  succeeded  by  an 
eternity  of  happiness.  Rest  is  denied  me  here  on  earth, 
because  eternal  rest  awaits  me  at  the  far  end  of  duty's  toil- 
some path.  God  is  so  good  that  He  cannot  but  have 
destined  us  for  immortality. 

5.  Men  seek  comfort  in  the  thought  of  an  immortal  name, 
but  to  how  many  is  this  granted,  and  what  does  it  amount 
to,  even  though  it  seem  to  have  been  attained  ?  "  The 
immortality  of  a  name  is  nothing  but  a  sound  ;  what  is  left 
even  of  the  loudest  sound  once  it  has  died  away  ?  Eternity's 
stream  flows  silently  on,  and  we  are  all  forgotten." 

When  I  have  passed  from  the  scene  of  this  present  life, 
what  concern  shall  I  have  with  all  that  happens  here  ?  Earth's 
greatest  dead  cannot  stand  to  watch  the  pomp  of  their  own 
funeral  procession,  and  the  ears  are  deaf  which  would  have 
listened  so  eagerly  to  the  praises  of  posterity. 

It  is  not  to  such  a  phantom  immortality  as  this  that  I  am 
destined,  but  to  a  personal  immortality  in  a  future  life,  to 
which  the  longing  of  the  human  heart  so  clearly  points.  Man 
is  not  content  merely  to  live  on  in  the  fragrance,  so  to  speak, 
of  that  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  which  men  bring 
to  his  memory,  in  the  hearts  of  kindred  and  friends,  the 
remembrance  of  posterity,  or  even  in  the  lasting  fruit 
of  his  noble  strivings  here  on  earth.  It  is  a  personal 
immortality  which  he  claims,  and  that  in  face  of  the  daily 
reiterated  experience  that  we  must  all  die.  His  inborn  and 
ineradicable  craving  is  for  another  home  beyond  the  grave. 

That  this  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  have  travelled 
far  along  the  road  of  materialism  and  positivism  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  words  quoted  from  Professor 
Huxley,  "  He  who  fights  on  the  side  of  moral  truth  in  a 
world  like  ours,  so  full  of  cares  and  evils,  will  unquestionably 
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feel  himself  the  stronger  for  the  conviction  that  some  time  or 
another,  sooner  or  later,  his  whole  being  will  enter  into 
possession  of  perfect  peace  and  happiness,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  toiler  on  the  mountain  side  finds  himself  in  better 
heart  beneath  the  frowning  rocks  and  precipitous  snow-fields 
when  he  catches  sight,  now  and  again,  of  the  chalet  roof 
down  below,  where  home  and  rest  await  him."  l 

6.  Have  we  not  sufficient  proof  in  this  one  fact  of  the 
reality  of  another  world  ?  When  autumn  dispels  the 
gathered  heats  of  summer,  says  a  well-known  orator, 
re-echoing  a  thought  to  which  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  had  first  given  expression,  and  robs  the  trees  of 
their  resplendent  vesture  of  leaves,  we  begin  to  note  the 
swallows  flying  to  and  fro,  gathering  their  young  ones  about 
them,  and  twittering  a  grateful  farewell  from  the  high  eaves 
to  the  land  where  they  had  found  welcome  and  shelter. 
Then  away  to  the  distant  unknown  !  Can  we  maintain  that 
this  unknown  does  not  exist?  It  is  nature  herself  who  has 
awakened  the  desire  for  a  strange  land  in  the  bird's  breast, 
and  nature  never  speaks  other  than  truth.  Are  we  to  assume 
then  that  the  same  nature  which  guides  the  swallow  so 
unerringly  in  its  long  flight  has  implanted  an  invincible 
desire  for  immortality  in  the  human  breast  only  that  men 
may  see  themselves  befooled  at  the  last.  Are  we  to  behold 
nothing  but  a  mere  foolish  whim  in  this  universal  impulse, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  heart  of  man  itself? 

A  German  poet  who  was  in  close  touch  with  modern 
thought  bears  testimony  to  the  strength  of  this  longing  in 
men's  hearts.  "  Exiles — children  of  the  hills — "  so  he  writes, 
"  experience  an  incurable  home-sickness  in  the  life  of  the 
plains.  Eternity  is  our  Fatherland,  and  an  eternal  longing 
possesses  our  hearts.  In  youth,  we  look  to  manhood's  years 
to  bring  us  content,  and  in  old  age  we  turn  back,  embittered, 
to  the  days  of  childhood,  as  to  a  vanished  happiness.  Thus 
life  slips  away  amid  frustrated  hopes.  Yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  wretched,  but  rather 
as  immortal  beings.     The  conditions  of  this  present  life  are 

1  Translator's  note.     We  have  made  careful  search,  but  have  failed 
to  trace  the  quotation  given  above. 
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a  pledge  of  a  life  to  come  ;  they  imply  and  point  to  it.  Why 
should  a  being  have  been  placed  here  on  this  sorry  earth, 
and  endowed  with  strong  and  shining  pinions,  if  it  were 
destined  only  to  revert  to  that  whence  it  sprang,  without  a 
hope  of  ever  finding  its  way  into  the  higher  regions  of  light  ? 
Every  individual  soul  of  man  is  an  infinitely  greater  thing 
than  the  whole  world  of  stars  which  glitter  in  the  firmament. 
My  eyes  can  look  up  to  the  Eternal  God,  and  my  heart  is 
made  to  rest  in  Him.  If  death  meant  nothing  but  annihila- 
tion, the  immeasurable  disparity  between  our  desires  and 
earth's  realities  would  indeed  be  a  bitter  mockery  of  His 
creatures  on  the  part  of  our  Creator  !  " 

7.  The  longing  of  the  human  heart  for  immortality 
becomes  incalculably  more  ardent  where  our  loved  ones  are 
concerned.  We  are  bidden  to  believe  that  these  precious 
souls  are  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation,  a  mere  aggregation 
of  atoms  which  death  will  scatter  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  !  Here  is  a  son  who  has  just  closed  his  dead  father's 
eyes,  a  mother  who  has  laid  her  little  one  in  the  coffin. 
Must  these  sensitive  human  hearts  inure  themselves  to  the 
thought  that  all  is  over,  that  another  world  holds  no  promise 
of  re-union  ?  Who  would  not  be  revolted  by  the  monstrous 
nature  of  such  a  supposition?  Rousseau  himself  cries 
out,  "  No  arguments  of  so-called  science,  however  subtle, 
will  ever  shake  my  belief  in  immortality.  I  am  conscious 
of  it,  I  desire  it,  and  I  will  fight  for  it  to  my  last 
breath.  The  son  will  behold  again  the  father  he  loved  on 
earth,  and  the  mother  will  be  re-united  to  her  child." 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

THE  INCOMPLETE  NATURE  OF   THIS    PRESENT 

LIFE 

I.  This  world  is  everywhere  revealed  as  something  inchoate, 
something  which  awaits  completion  in  another  and  a  real 
world,  if  any  true  significance  is  to  be  assigned  to  human 
existence.  It  is  an  antechamber,  a  prelude  only  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  what  follows. 

Human  knowledge  is  incomplete.  Man  naturally  craves 
to  know,  but  the  ocean  of  knowledge  is  a  shoreless  one,  and 
the  mind  seeks  in  vain  for  a  quiet  anchorage.  The  greater 
the  progress  of  human  science,  the  wider  the  horizon  opened 
up  ;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  our  life  here  below  that  a  score  of 
problems  should  present  themselves  for  every  one  that  is 
solved.  Is  it  credible  that  repose  will  for  ever  be  denied  to  the 
mind  of  man  ? 

Human  will  is  incomplete.  Of  necessity  it  is  driven  to 
seek  enduring  rest  in  some  being  who  is  capable  of  filling  the 
void  of  which  it  is  perpetually  conscious.  What  human 
heart  has  ever  encountered  such  a  being  on  earth  ?  Life 
seems  made  only  to  fan  the  flames  of  desire  and  intensify  its 
vehemence,  whilst  the  object  of  man's  desires  changes  con- 
tinually in  response  to  the  inconstancy  of  his  will.  He  who  is 
fain  to  possess  himself  of  all  meets  with  disenchantment  on 
every  hand,  and  when  death  comes,  it  finds  him  still  unsatis- 
fied, and  a  prey  to  bitterness. 

2.  All  human  labours  are  incomplete.  Even  though  a 
man's  efforts  prospered  abundantly,  were  he  to  succeed  in 
carrying  through  some  vast  undertaking,  or  in  founding  one 
of  those  widespread  kingdoms  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees, 
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would  it  not  end — as  all  earthly  enterprises  end — like  a  spent 
bubble,  a  phantom  which  passes  only  to  give  place  to 
another  ? 

After  all  it  is  nothing  but  child's  play,  devoid  of  power  to 
content  any  single  soul  for  long  together.  What  importance 
is  to  be  attached  even  to  the  noblest  efforts  if  these  terminate 
with  death?  It  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the 
teachings  of  materialism  can  only  issue  in  the  most  complete 
and  disastrous  stultification  of  man's  faculties,  in  an  existence 
as  barren  as  it  is  aimless,  in  cowardly  views  of  life,  and  finally, 
in  despair.  Why  should  I  work  if  high  purpose  is  lacking  and 
I  am  doomed  to  sink  back  after  my  short  span  of  life  into 
eternal  nothingness?  How  can  any  life  be  deemed  to  be 
worth  living — whether  of  the  individual  or  of  humanity  at 
large — which  is  compounded  only  of  follies  and  disillusion- 
ments,  cares  and  troubles,  conflicts  and  pain  ?  "  Lest  a  man 
should  despair  beneath  his  grievous  burden,  fate  spins  the 
web  of  hope  about  him  as  he  journeys  on  towards  the  grave.'" 
Since  terrestrial  existence  is  void  of  any  true  significance,  it 
is  surely  best  for  us,  deluded  as  we  are,  one  and  all,  to  make  as 
speedy  an  end  of  life  as  may  be,  and  surrender  ourselves  once 
more  to  the  non-existence  which  spells  deliverance. 

This  temporal  life  takes  on  a  different  aspect  indeed  once 
we  are  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  life  to  come.  How  dis- 
couragement vanishes  before  the  consoling  assurance  that  no 
labours,  no  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  can  be  in  vain,  and  that 
all  things,  little  and  great  alike,  are  possessed  of  real,  because 
eternal,  value. 

3.  Human  laws  and  human  justice  are  incomplete.  It  is 
a  first  principle  of  justice  that  good  should  be  rewarded  and 
evil  punished.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  heart 
of  man  that  he  is  answerable,  not  alone  to  a  human  tribunal  or 
the  bar  of  his  own  reason,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree  to  a 
Sovereign  Power  which  overrules  all,  and  before  whose  tribunal 
both  good  and  bad  will  one  day  be  cited  and  dealt  with 
according  to  the  immutable  laws  of  Divine  justice.  Where  is 
this  tribunal  ? 

If  human  existence  were  bounded  by  this  present  life,  what 
an  irony  on  justice  it  would  appear !     It  is  not  contended  that 
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uprightness  invariably  fails  of  reward  in  this  world,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  choice  of  right  and  the  doing  of  right,  involve 
loss,  and  not  gain,  from  the  world's  point  of  view.  No  doubt 
punishment  sometimes  overtakes  the  thief  and  the  murderer, 
but  it  falls  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  well,  whilst  the  majority 
of  the  evil  deeds  which  men  commit  meet  with  no  retribution  so 
far  as  earth's  tribunals  are  concerned.  The  peace  of  a  good 
conscience  is  a  precious  possession,  it  is  true  ;  it  imparts  fresh 
courage  on  life's  journey  homeward,  but  it  is  not  the  peace 
which  home  will  bring  ;  it  gives  strength  to  endure,  but  the 
fruition  of  endurance  is  yet  to  come. 

The  actual  conditions  of  this  life  can  neither  satisfy  man's 
heart  nor  the  requirements  of  eternal  justice.  In  the  course 
of  the  world's  history,  countless  thousands  of  innocent  beings 
have  been  condemned  in  the  name  of  human  justice  ;  marked 
with  the  brand  of  shame,  they  went  to  an  ignominious  death, 
whilst  their  traducers  and  persecutors  were  held  in  reverence 
to  the  last.  Where  would  right  be  if  there  were  no  other  world 
with  its  Heaven  for  these  tortured  victims,  its  hell  for  cruel  and 
licentious  tyrants  ? 

Those  are  true  words  which  the  poet  sang  :  "  1  behold 
merit  condemned  to  the  beggar's  staff,  and  stolid  witlessness 
reared  in  luxury,  unstained  allegiance  foully  forsworn,  wealth 
and  honours  falling  to  the  lot  of  puppets,  chaste  virtue  weeping 
over  shame,  true  worth  hounded  its  life  long,  might  over- 
mastered by  petty  turbulence,  art  speechless  in  face  of 
savage  tyranny,  magnanimity  cited  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  folly,  simplicity  a  mark  for  scorn,  good  in  duress  with  evil 
for  its  jailer."  Can  we  conceive  that  there  dwells  a  God  in 
Heaven  who  looks  down  with  utter  indifference  on  good  and 
bad  alike  ? 

No!  If  but  one  fortunate  scoundrel  existed  in  lieu  of 
thousands,  were  but  one  just  soul  borne  down  by  misfortune 
in  lieu  of  millions,  we  should  have  proof  enough  and  to  spare 
of  the  reality  of  a  world  where  every  injustice  and  inequality 
will  surely  be  redressed. 

4.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate  it,  this 
life  presents  itself  to  us  as  incomplete.  It  is  a  great  portal 
before  which  we  are  standing,  something  which    is  but  just 
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beginning,  a  vast  terminus  with  lines  that  intersect,  draw 
together  and  vanish  in  the  distance,  whence  fresh  travellers 
are  continually  setting  forth  on  a  journey,  whose  purpose  and 
destination  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision.  Our  whole 
existence  is  essentially  a  means  to  the  attaining  of  something 
which  this  world  cannot  offer  us.  As  the  tiny  animal  living 
beneath  the  soil,  and  possessed  of  no  organ  of  vision,  is  yet 
aware,  after  its  own  fashion,  of  the  marvellous  interlacing  of 
roots  and  fibres  whence  those  great  trees  spring  which  are 
beyond  its  ken,  so  we,  short-sighted  children  of  earth,  con- 
template the  intricate  web  of  human  existence,  and  behold  its 
every  thread  ending  in  mystery. 

Is  that  which  now  seems  so  incomplete  because  of  our 
own  limited  point  of  view  destined  to  remain  thus  for  ever? 
Does  nothing  lie  within  the  great  portal  which  answers  to  the 
majestic  exterior?  Is  not  the  "  beginning  "  a  "beginning  of 
something"?  Do  those  protracted  lines  of  rails  lead  to  no 
destination,  even  though  time  hides  it  from  our  sight  ?  Has 
nature  ordained  that  fresh  passengers  should  be  for  ever 
starting  on  a  toilsome  journey  whose  end  none  have  yet 
reached  or  can  hope  to  reach  ?  Are  we  warranted  in  deny- 
ing the  reality  of  a  higher  world  whose  foundations  are  visible 
even  now,  merely  because  these  bodily  eyes  of  ours  can  discern 
nothing  beyond  the  horizon  of  this  present  one  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  universe  will  in  time  perfect  what  is  imperfect, 
and  that  a  distant  future  will  make  good  what  the  present 
only  foreshadows.  But  what  will  be  the  nature  of  that  last 
stage  towards  which  our  earth  is  hastening?  Just  as  the 
most  vivid  firework  dies  down  to  a  handful  of  ashes,  so  the 
mighty  evolution  of  the  universe  tends  by  a  physical  necessity 
towards  a  final  issue,  which  involves  dissolution,  annihilation 
and  ashes.  Are  we  to  see  its  true  end  in  such  a  future  as 
this,  to  read  no  higher  significance  into  the  long  train  of 
developments  which  it  exhibits  ? 

No !  As  the  true  purpose  which  the  firework  serves  does 
not  lie  in  the  ashes  to  which  it  is  reduced,  but  in  the  delight 
afforded  to  the  spectators  by  the  passing  display,  so  our  own 
existence   is  destined   to  find  a   true  term,  not   in  any  final 
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stage  of  terrestrial  evolution,  not  in  this  present  life,  whether 
now  or  in  a  distant  future,  but  in  a  life  to  come,  which  con- 
tains within  itself  the  interpretation  of  all  that  went  before. 
Life  is  a  battle  not  yet  fought  out,  the  issues  of  which  will 
only  be  revealed  in  another  world. 

5.  It  has  been  asserted  that  another  world  certainly  exists 
where  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  but  that  death  will  bring 
annihilation  for  evil-doers.  This  is  false.  God  created  me  to 
be  happy.  He  gave  me  life  without  reference  to  my  own 
choice,  for  He  is  Lord,  and  I  am  His  creature,  but  He  could 
not  endow  me  with  being  in  order  to  render  me  independent 
of  Himself.  By  its  very  nature,  my  life  comes  from  God,  and 
is  destined  for  God.  He  is  supreme,  and  must  assert  His 
rights  over  all  His  creatures,  and  demand  submission  to  His 
will  on  the  part  of  every  rational  being.  The  will  of  God  is 
primarily  manifested  in  the  moral  law,  and  in  the  voice  of 
conscience.  To  act  against  the  dictates  of  conscience  is  to 
rob  God  of  the  honour  due  to  Him,  and  to  offend  against  the 
Divine  Majesty. 

Man  received  life  from  God,  not  that  it  might  be  misused, 
but  so  used  as  to  merit  an  eternity  of  happiness.  If  he 
wastes  or  perverts  it  to  unholy  uses,  he  incurs  guilt,  and  guilt 
calls  for  punishment.  Is  annihilation  a  just  punishment  for  a 
crime  which  is  consciously  and  wilfully  committed  ? 

Annihilation  is  so  instantaneous  as  to  permit  neither  the 
confession  of  guilt  nor  the  conscious  experience  of  retribu- 
tion. The  soul  of  the  evil-doer  desires  it  the  more  ardently 
in  proportion  as  he  is  resolved  to  continue  his  sinful  course 
up  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  He  who  does  not  shrink  from 
living  the  life  of  the  brute,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of 
conscience,  finds  no  difficulty  in  habituating  himself  to  the 
thought  that  he  will  die  like  the  brute  when  his  time  comes. 
Assuredly,  annihilation  is  not  punishment. 

God  bestowed  the  gift  of  human  nature  on  man  with  all 
that  it  implies  ;  when  man  perverts  this  gift  by  sin,  it  is  only 
just  that  that  same  nature  should  pay  the  penalty.  He 
turned  from  God  to  sin  when  he  chose  to  enjoy  His  creatures, 
rather  than  to  do  His  will,  therefore  punishment  must  involve 
the  loss   of  God.     This  loss  cannot  but  be   present  to  his 
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consciousness  as  a  just  penalty,  to  which  the  further  penalty 
of  suffering  is  added  in  requital  of  sinful  delights  here  on 
earth.  How  can  utter  annihilation  be  deemed  a  just  punish- 
ment for  men's  sins,  seeing  how  immeasurably  these  differ 
in  number  ancf  heinousness  ? 

Death,  then,  brings  with  it,  not  annihilation,  but  the  term 
of  man's  period  of  probation.  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must 
lie.  There  are  souls  which  pass  out  of  this  world  free  of  all 
guilt  and  liability  to  punishment ;  there  are  souls,  again, 
whose  weaknesses  and  inadequate  contrition  must  be  made 
good  through  the  suffering  of  temporal  punishment,  and  there 
are  sinners  who  have  separated  themselves  for  ever  from  God, 
and  from  whom  Divine  justice  must  exact  an  eternal  penalty. 

6.  All  this  is  finally  determined  in  that  judgment  which 
follows  upon  death  ;  probation  is  then  at  an  end.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  this  probation  that  man  was  linked  in  count- 
less ways  by  means  of  his  body  to  the  world  of  sense.  Death 
separates  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  natural  being,  the 
"man,"  ceases  to  exist,  the  links  are  snapped,  the  earthly 
course  is  run,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  for  the  soul  to 
await  the  moment  when  the  word  of  Omnipotence  shall 
re-unite  it  to  that  same  human  body,  of  which  it  constituted 
the  vital  principle,  and  which  it  was  created  to  inform. 

If  this  be  true,  our  earthly  life  is  endowed  with  high 
significance  indeed  !  It  exhibits  to  us  the  finite  and  transitory, 
but  only  that  we  may  be  led  on  to  the  infinite  and  enduring ; 
it  is  the  splendid  shining  doorway  through  which  humanity 
passes  at  death's  summons  into  the  inner  palace  of  the 
Godhead.  "  Man  shall  go  into  the  house  of  his  eternity " 
(Eccl.  xii.,  5).  In  the  light  of  this  eternity  earth's  joys  and 
sufferings  appear  so  infinitely  little  that  we  are  no  longer 
tempted  to  resent  the  inequitable  apportioning  of  her  rewards. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE    NECESSITY   OF   BELIEF    IN    ANOTHER 
WORLD 

i.  The  root  evil  of  human  existence  is  the  attributing  of  a 
false  value  to  this  present  world.  "  I  have  small  concern  with 
a  life  to  come,"  says  the  materialist,  "  this  earth  is  the  source 
of  my  joys,  and  this  sun  shines  down  on  my  sorrows." 

It  is  only  by  faith  in  a  real  hereafter  that  we  come  to  see 
the  present  world  in  its  true  light ;  such  a  faith  is  a  necessity 
to  man's  existence  here  below.  But  if  this  be  so,  we  are 
driven  to  conclude  that  it  coincides  with  truth  and  reality, 
for  no  error  can  be  proved  to  be  necessary  to  the  human 
race. 

As  the  animal  has  need  of  instinct  in  order  to  guide  its 
activities  aright,  so,  in  innumerable  and  vitally  important 
matters,  man  stands  in  need  of  a  self-admitted  motive,  which 
shall  consciously  determine  his  action.  Where  moral  conduct 
is  concerned,  such  a  determining  motive  may  be  supplied  by 
the  innate  desire  for  temporal  well-being ;  a  man  may 
practise  temperance,  for  instance,  in  order  not  to  injure  his 
health,  and  refrain  from  stealing  in  order  to  escape  the  arm 
of  the  law.  Reason,  too,  and  the  sense  of  self-respect,  and  of 
his  own  dignity  as  man,  may  equally  prove  an  incentive  to 
uprightness  of  conduct,  but  when  we  take  human  nature  as  it 
really  is,  we  see  that  it  is  rare  for  such  motives  as  these  to 
prove  adequate.  How  many  there  are  who  transgress  the 
moral  law  without  incurring  any  apparent  penalty,  and  upon 
whom  this  world  continues  to  lavish  her  gifts,  whilst  self- 
respect  is  too  apt  only  to  come  into  play  where  it  is  a 
question  of  safeguarding  appearances  ! 
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The  sole  motive  potent  enough  to  exercise  a  constant  and 
effectual  influence  over  a  rational  being  is  the  thought  of  the 
God  to  whom  our  submission  is  due,  of  God  who  has  given  us 
conscience,  and  the  desire  for  happiness,-  who  promises  true 
felicity  to  the  faithful  doers  of  His  will,  and  threatens  the 
despiser  of  His  commandments  with  eternal  punishment. 
Where  are  we  to  look  for  enduring  felicity  or  punishment  if 
not  in  another  world  ? 

The  mighty  power  of  conscience  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
inspires  good  men  with  confidence  in  God,  as  One  Who  will 
some  day  satisfy  every  demand  of  their  being,  and  compels 
evil  men  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  awful  retribution 
awaiting  them. 

2.  Leave  the  existence  of  another  world  out  of  count,  and 
conscience  is  forthwith  shorn  of  its  power.  At  the  best,  it  can 
do  no  more  than  assert  itself  as  a  noble  instinct  which  is  only 
too  readily  ignored.  Human  nature  is  abandoned  to  itself, 
deprived  of  every  restraining  influence,  and  this  nature  of  ours, 
as  we  know  by  experience,  is  a  terrible  thing. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  enemies  of  social  order 
proclaiming  atheism  and  materialism  as  the  one  foundation 
for  the  future  happiness  of  the  race.  Have  these  doctrines, 
closely  related  as  they  are,  exercised  no  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  in  past  or  in  recent  days  ?  Has  that  influence 
proved  an  ennobling  one,  or  brought  happiness  to  humanity  ? 
The  experience  of  bygone  centuries,  the  corruptions  of 
paganism,  and  the  forces  at  work  in  our  own  day  in  every 
rank  of  life,  all  concur  in  testifying  to  the  fact  that  man  will 
never  reach  happiness  along  the  lines  of  improved  physical 
well-being,  or,  in  other  words,  by  becoming  a  superior  animal ; 
he  cannot  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brute  without  developing 
into  a  monster  of  iniquity. 

The  fountain-head  of  immorality  and  every  kind  of 
crime  is  not  poverty,  but  the  lack  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
undue  value  which  is  set  on  earthly  joys  and  possessions. 
Viewed  simply  from  the  side  of  his  physical  nature,  man's 
passions  are  more  inordinate  than  those  of  the  brute  creation. 
As  Oken  says  :  "  He  is  the  cruellest  beast  of  prey,  and  the  most 
submissive   of  domestic    animals,    the    most   sociable  of  the 
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monkey  tribe,  and  the  fiercest  of  baboons,  a  steed  of  the 
hottest  mettle,  and  a  patient  long-suffering  sloth,  the  most 
faithful  of  hounds,  yet  more  treacherous  than  any  cat,  the 
noblest  of  elephants  and  the  hungriest  of  hyenas,  gentle  as  a 
roe,  and  vicious  as  a  rat." 

Man  is  gifted  with  intelligence,  it  is  true,  but  if  the  world 
to  come  be  wholly  ignored,  and  his  interests  narrowed  down 
to  this  present  life,  his  intelligence  can  only  be  utilised  to 
provide  his  sensual  nature  with  the  most  exquisite  satisfaction 
possible.  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  ranks  of  society  where 
belief  in  a  world  to  come  has  lost  its  power,  to  see  that  the 
freer  a  man  is  from  care,  the  more  unrestrained  he  is  in  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites,  and  the  more  ruthlessly  he 
tramples  under  foot  his  neighbour's  happiness,  seeking,  at  the 
most,  to  gloss  over  his  unbridled  selfishness  with  some  outward 
show  of  decorum. 

Nothing  but  the  certainty  of  immortality  can  endow 
humanity  with  strength  to  maintain  itself  at  the  level  of  its 
true  dignity.  In  the  old  pagan  world  there  were  many  who 
stood  aloof  from  the  noisy  rhetoricians  of  their  day,  and  lived 
a  life  of  upright  piety  ;  the  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  the 
belief  they  cherished  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

"If  the  soul  is  really  immortal,"  says  Plato,  (Phaedo), 
"  what  care  should  be  taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
portion  of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  of  eternity.  ...  If 
death  had  only  been  the  end  of  all,  the  wicked  would  have 
had  a  good  bargain  in  dying,  for  they  would  have  been 
happily  quit,  not  only  of  their  body,  but  of  their  own  evil, 
together  with  their  souls.  But  now,  inasmuch  as  the  soul 
is  manifestly  immortal,  there  is  no  release  or  salvation  from 
evil,  except  the  attainment  of  the  highest  virtue  and  wisdom. 
For  the  soul,  when  on  her  progress  to  the  world  below,  takes 
nothing  with  her  but  nurture  and  education,  and  these  are 
said  greatly  to  benefit  or  greatly  to  injure  the  departed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  pilgrimage  in  the  other  world." 

The  stronger  and  more  clearly  defined  this  belief  in  any 
given  nation,  the  more  stable  is  the  ordering  of  the  whole 
social  fabric,  and  the  happier  the  people  ;  honest  men  walk 
erect,  and  the  evil  are  restrained  by  a  wholesome   sense  of 
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fear.  Beneath  the  influence  of  steadfast  faith  in  a  world  to 
come,  life  here  on  earth  acquires  a  significance  worthy  of 
man,  and  blossoms  into  virtue  and  peace.  Such  a  faith  gives 
strength  to  curb  our  earthly  passions  in  face  of  every 
temptation,  to  bear  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  life  without 
sinking  beneath  the  burden,  and  to  comply,  not  only 
courageously,  but  joyfully,  with  every  demand  duty  may 
make  upon  us.  Nothing  is  impossible,  nothing  too  difficult, 
where  it  is  a  question  of  winning  the  palm  of  eternal  felicity 
at  the  cost  of  a  brief  warfare  on  behalf  of  God's  will  on 
earth. 

3.  When  the  interests  of  another  life  are  our  first  concern, 
all  temporal  activities  become  truly  fruitful.  The  manifold 
and  conflicting  conditions  of  natural  existence  can  only  be 
simplified  and  rendered  harmonious  by  a  strenuous  endeavour 
after  the  supernatural  which  transcends  them. 

Were  every  traveller  by  train  or  diligence  to  act  as  though 
he  expected  to  remain  there  for  all  time,  endless  difficulties 
would  be  the  result,  but  once  the  thought  of  home  is  upper- 
most, no  one  is  found  complaining ;  because  the  way  to  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  way,  each  passing  circumstance  is 
utilised  to  help  the  traveller  on  his  journey.  The  rich  man 
ceases  to  cling  to  his  wealth,  and  the  poor  man,  however 
great  his  need,  sees  in  it  no  motive  for  despair.  "  Give  to  the 
people,"  says  Victor  Hugo, "  to  the  suffering  people,  for  whom 
this  world  is  a  daily  burden,  the  hope  of  a  better  one  to 
follow,  and  the  people  will  have  patience  ;  patience  is  the 
daughter  of  hope."  Give  to  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
over  and  above  this,  the  consciousness  that  they  will  be  held 
answerable  in  another  world  for  their  deeds  in  this  present 
one,  and  the  heart  of  the  egotist  will  kindle  with  love  towards 
his  neighbour.  Although  the  reawakening  of  a  living  belief 
in  a  hereafter,  whether  amongst  rich  or  poor,  will  not  bring 
with  it  the  immediate  solution  of  every  social  problem,  we 
should  at  least  find  ourselves  on  the  sure  road  to  those  final 
solutions  which  are  alone  compatible  with  the  eternal  interests 
of  humanity. 

We  Christians,  believing  as  we  do  in  the  existence  of  a 
world  to  come,  take  our  stand  on  the  firm  ground  of  reality, 
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and  truth  and  science  alike  contribute  their  testimony  to  our 
belief.  If  this  belief  is  robust,  clearly  defined,  and  beyond  the 
power  of  human  reasoning  to  shake,  we  owe  it  to  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  very  groundwork  of  all  the 
Church's  teaching  is  the  conception  of  this  present  life  as  a 
preparation  for  a  life  to  come. 

Man  cannot  live  without  hope.  What  bitter  tears  do  they 
shed  who  close  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  Christianity  ! 
Poor  bondslaves  of  passion,  and  beguiled  by  hopes  which 
could  never  know  fulfilment,  they  see  themselves  hurried 
onwards  to  the  tomb.  Here,  life  is  delusion,  and  there, 
torment. 

In  the  noble  words  of  Petrarch  :  "  What  fools  call  dying  is 
the  beginning  of  life,  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  which  reveal  the 
advent  of  a  day  whereon  no  night  follows." 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

SPIRIT    AND    MATTER 

I.  So  long  as  there  have  been  men  whose  main  concern  was 
the  satisfaction  of  their  earthly  desires,  there  have  not  been 
lacking  those  who  affirm  that  the  soul  is  either  mere  matter, 
or  a  transient  attribute  of  matter,  and  that  there  is  therefore 
no  question  of  its  continuance  after  death. 

Democritus,  who  is  said  to  have  earned  the  title  of  the 
"  laughing  philosopher,"  and  to  have  died  at  the  last  by  his 
own  hand  in  a  fit  of  despair,  taught  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  nothing  really  existed  except  atoms  in  infinite  space  ; 
this  visible  world  was  born  of  chance  and  blind  force,  and 
human  thought  and  will  were  a  product  of  mutual  attractions 
and  repulsions  amongst  incessantly  moving  atoms,  behind 
which  there  lay  no  directive  energy.  The  teaching  of 
Epicurus  followed  the  same  lines,  whilst  we  find  Pliny,  who 
lived  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  not  only  pagan,  but  pro- 
foundly corrupt,  asserting  that  :  "  It  is  nothing  but  men's 
pride  which  deludes  them  into  believing  in  a  life  after  death, 
whether  they  talk  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  of 
metempsychosis  or  a  nether  world  ;  just  as  if  human  exis- 
tence differed  in  any  way  from  that  of  the  brute."  Lucretius, 
in  his  turn,  embodied  this  teaching  in  poetic  form,  whilst 
each  succeeding  century  has  witnessed  its  advocates  fighting 
with  might  and  main  in  defence  of  views  which  seemed  a 
justification  of  their  reckless  indulgence  in  this  world's 
delights.     In  our  own  day  their  name  is  legion. 

It  may  be  asked  why  materialistic  views  of  life  should  find 
so  many  and  such  ardent  champions.  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek,  and  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  La  Bruyere  : 
"  He   who    proclaims    the    non-existence   of  God    should,    I 
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maintain,  show  himself  temperate,  self-restrained  and  a  lover 
of  chastity  and  justice.  Such  an  one  would  at  least  be  above 
suspicion  as  to  motives,  but  he  is  not  to  be  met  with." 
The  same  thought  is  expressed  by  Kant,  when  he  maintains 
that  no  upright  soul  had  ever  yet  existed  who  was  truly 
reconciled  to  the  belief  that  death  was  the  end  of  all. 

Men  are  largely  influenced  in  their  denial  of  the  truth  of 
the  soul's  immortality  by  the  thought  of  those  consequences 
which  must  naturally  flow  from  such  a  denial.  The  poet 
says  with  truth  :  "  Virtue  and  all  her  lovers  fight  beneath  its 
banner,  but  vice,  beholding  the  battle,  forthwith  makes  peace 
with  the  foe." 

2.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  as 
of  every  other  foundation  truth  which  concerns  our  moral 
life,  that  it  is  sufficiently  luminous  to  be  received  by  the  pure 
and  truth-loving  heart,  whilst  yet  remaining  sufficiently 
obscure  for  the  corrupt  heart  to  reject  it,  if  it  so  chooses.  It  is 
man's  will  and  not  his  understanding  which  is  arbiter  in 
this  issue.     He  must  will  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

Does  not  this  very  tendency  of  the  human  will  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  hereafter  furnish  a  proof,  indirect  though 
it  be,  to  every  thinking  mind,  of  the  irrational  basis  upon 
which  modern  theories  of  life  are  built  up  ?  This  is  a  point 
well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Even  if  true  science,  starting 
as  it  does  from  known  facts,  were  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
us  with  any  notions  as  to  the  essential  being  of  man,  this  one 
proof  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  our  doubts.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  we  find  negation  of  a  future 
life  going  hand  in  hand,  not  with  solid  and  profoundly 
scientific  thought,  but  with  moral  depravity,  or,  at  the  best, 
with  indifferentism.  The  specious  pretexts  devised  in  order  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  belief  in  immortality  are  the  work 
of  men  who  deliberately  choose  to  live  a  life  of  sensuous 
enjoyment,  and  are  wearied  by  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
within. 

If  moral  declension  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
negation  of  immortality,  it  follows  that,  this  negation  must 
itself  be  based  on  untruth.  Here  is  a  certainty  which  no 
human  reasoning  can  shake,  and  which  was  clearly  present 
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to  Rousseau's  mind  when  he  wrote  :  "  Truth  has  never  yet 
wrought  harm  to  the  human  race,  and  that  fact  alone  suffices 
to  prove  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this 
has  no  relation  to  truth.'' 

3.  We  are  not  reduced,  however,  to  proof  of  an  indirect 
nature  only.  The  true  essence  of  the  soul  of  man  is  revealed 
in  those  characteristic  activities  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  life. 

There  are  many  who  lack  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  as  do 
the  materialists,  when  the  dying  man  breathes  his  last :  "  Now 
all  is  over.  Death  brings  utter  nothingness  in  its  train."  On 
the  contrary,  they  choose  rather  to  dismiss  every  such  thought 
with  an  unconcerned  :  "  Who  knows  anything  about  it  after 
all  ?  What  have  I  to  do  now  with  death  and  its  conse- 
quences ?  Man  has  only  one  life  to  live.  Why  should  I  mar 
my  present  enjoyment  of  it  by  such  conjectures  ?  "  Here  is 
a  mental  attitude  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
traveller  in  a  railway  train  who,  on  becoming  aware  that  some 
awful  catastrophe  was  impending,  should  elect  to  close  his 
eyes  rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be  disturbed  a  moment  too 
soon.  Indifference  in  this  matter  is  less  a  madness  than  a 
crime.  In  the  words  of  Pascal :  "  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  something  which  concerns  us  so  vitally  and  so  profoundly, 
that  one  must  needs  be  dead  to  every  emotion  before  one  can 
contemplate  the  thought  of  it  with  indifference." 

The  soul  of  man  is  immortal  because  it  is  spiritual  in  its 
nature.  The  term  spiritual  connotes  simple,  incorporeal 
being,  wholly  independent  of  matter  and  endowed  with 
understanding  and  free-will. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  man's  soul  was  admitted  and  taught 
by  the  noblest  thinkers  of  olden  times.  "  The  soul,"  says  Plato, 
"  comes  after  death  into  the  presence  of  the  Divinity,  in  order 
to  render  account  of  its  deeds,  as  our  fathers  have  always 
held.  This  thought  is  as  charged  with  comfort  for.  the 
upright  as  it  is  full  of  terror  for  the  evil-doer,  who  will  look 
round  in  vain  for  one  to  stand  by  him  at  that  day.  Since 
this  is  so,  men  ought  to  beware  of  lending  any  countenance 
to  the  false  opinion  that  the  lifeless  mass  of  clay  which  is  laid 
in  the  grave  is  that  very  person  whom  we  held  so  dear." 
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4.  The  special  characteristics  attaching  to  human  intelli- 
gence witness  to  the  presence  within  man  of  a  principle  which 
is  at  once  vital  and  spiritual.  A  purely  animal  consciousness 
is  responsive  only  to  material  things  and  facts  separately 
presented.  The  entire  range  of  animal  activities  may  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  senses  ;  they  are  the  functional  output 
of  an  organism  which  is  compounded  of  matter  and  the  vital 
principle.  This  same  sense-activity  is  present  in  man  by 
virtue  of  his  animal  nature,  but  he  is  possessed,  over  and 
above  this,  of  a  knowledge  which  marks  him  out  from  the 
brute.  He  is  aware,  not  of  things  only,  but  of  the  essence  of 
things. 

The  human  mind  can  further  conceive  of  being,  of  unity, 
of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  :  it  classifies  surround- 
ing phenomena  and  reduces  them  to  order  in  the  light  of  data 
supplied  to  it  by  those  universal  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
end  and  means,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  it  has  gradually 
attained  ;  everywhere,  and  at  all  points,  it  takes  note  of 
causality,  of  adaptability  to  a  given  end,  of  the  necessitated, 
the  indeterminate,  the  contingent. 

By  reason  of  his  ability  to  apprehend  the  universal  and  the 
spiritual,  man  is  in  a  position  to  form  judgments  of  universal 
value,  and  to  work  his  way  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  processes  of  logical  thought, 
until  at  length  he  finds  himself  in  a  region  which  lies  wholly 
outside  the  domain  of  the  senses.  It  is  open  to  him  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  speech,  and  thereby  to  build  up  the  wonderful 
and  complex  structure  of  human  language. 

The  mind  of  man  ascends  to  that  supra-material  world 
where  truth  and  beauty  are  enthroned.  Here  is  the  fountain- 
head  of  those  laws  to  which  he  looks  for  guidance  in  the 
realisation  of  his  ideal,  whether  through  the  medium  of  the 
sculptor's  chisel  or  the  painter's  brush,  or  of  the  harmonies  of 
voice  and  instrument,  which  vie  with  nature  herself  in  their 
richness  and  unending  variety.  The  nightingale  has  his  song, 
it  is  true,  but  nature  teaches  him  how  to  sing  it ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  music's  laws.  The  swallow  builds  her  nest,  but  she 
builds  it  as  other  swallows  have  built  for  thousands  of  years 
past.     Marvellous  indeed  are  the  fruits  of  animal  instincts  and 
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skill !  But  it  is  nature,  or  rather  the  Author  of  nature,  who 
has  bestowed  these  gifts  upon  the  animal  in  such  abundant 
measure  in  order  that  its  physical  needs  may  be  met.  They 
are  exercised  along  certain  given  lines,  and  are  as  little  depen- 
dent upon  mental  initiative  as  the  piano-organ  is  dependent 
upon  an  artist's  hand  to  elicit  its  melodies.  Go  behind  these 
rigidly  defined  instincts  in  the  animal  and  you  encounter  a 
blank  wall. 

The  human  mind  embraces  the  conceptions  of  unity  and 
plurality  ;  it  includes  within  its  sweep  alike  the  unchanging 
and  the  infinitely  mutable  conditions  of  this  world  of  wonders, 
and  finds  itself  at  home  amid  the  profoundest  problems  of 
mathematical  science.  The  brute,  on  the  other  hand, 
experiences  absolute  contentment  once  its  physical  needs 
have  been  met.  Can  we  conceive  mere  animal  nature  as 
capable  of  attaining  to  the  science  of  numbers,  and  finding 
delight  in  it? 

Thanks  to  his  characteristic  endowments,  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  asserting  his  independence  over  against  the  world 
about  him,  and  in  obtaining  no  little  mastery  over  nature  and 
her  forces.  His  whole  life's  course  marks  him  out  as  the 
appointed  ruler  of  creation.  As  he  faces  out  on  to  this  great 
visible  universe,  the  question  is  pressed  home  with  irresistible 
force  :  Whence  has  all  this  arisen,  and  for  what  end  ?  To 
what  source  can  we  trace  this  long  chain  of  inter- dependent 
beings,  if  not  to  a  Being  on  whom  all  creation  depends,  but 
who  is  Himself  dependent  on  none  ?  Whence  this  splendid 
order  of  the  universe,  in  which  we  behold  such  manifold 
variety,  conjoined  to  such  a  perfect  adaptation  of  each  several 
part  to  its  own  particular  end,  if  not  from  a  Being  who  is 
Himself  the  ground  of  all  order,  and  at  whose  bidding  this 
world  came  into  existence  ?  Here  is  the  path  which  leads  the 
thinking  mind  to  God.  Man  finds  the  reflection  of  the  God- 
head in  the  inward  law  of  his  own  being ;  he  recognises  God 
as  his  Creator  and  Lord,  his  Lawgiver  and  the  Supreme  End 
of  all  his  living  and  striving.  Every  reasoning  mind  which 
follows  out  this  line  of  thought  to  its  inevitable  conclusion 
arrives  at  the  conviction  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  soul,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  spiritual. 
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5.  Where  is  the  seed-bed  of  all  this  rich  harvest  of  know- 
ledge to  be  looked  for  if  we  refuse  to  concede  to  man  the 
possession  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  of  a  material  principle  of 
activity  ?  An  agglomeration  of  millions  of  atoms  must  then 
be  held  to  be  the  one  and  adequate  starting-point,  both  of 
simple  consciousness,  and  of  every  thought,  and  judgment,  and 
rational  deduction.  To  matter,  which  is  unthinkable  apart 
from  space,  is  to  be  referred  the  initiation  of  activities  which 
altogether  transcend  space.  Mere  matter  must  be  deemed 
capable  of  grasping  principles  and  aiming  at  ideals  which  are 
wholly  alien  to  its  own  essential  nature  !  No  !  beyond  all 
question,  man  is  not  matter  only,  but  soul.     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  vital  principle  in  man  is  possessed  of  being  which  is 
peculiar  to  itself  alone,  and  essentially  independent  of  matter. 
This  being  we  term  spiritual,  for  the  source  of  any  given 
activity  must  be  of  like  nature  with  the  activity  itself.  If  this 
latter  be  spiritual,  so  also  is  its  cause.  A  momentary  survey 
of  the  cognitive  faculties  of  man  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
purely  material  elements  present  in  the  human  organism  can 
have  no  share  in  the  life  of  reason.  The  reasoning  activity  is 
not  organic,  as  is  the  sense  activity,  but  supra-organic.  The 
organic  is  conditioned  by  the  laws  of  extension,  and  aims  at 
the  well-being  of  the  organism,  but  the  reasoning  faculty  is 
wholly  independent  of  spatial  relations,  and  aims  at  a  well- 
being  which  far  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  material. 
Through  its  medium  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  that 
which  is  essentially  simple  and  indivisible,  unless,  indeed, 
some  one  be  found  to  maintain  that  the  idea  of  justice, 
wisdom,  virtue,  oneness,  sin,  or  of  God  Himself,  is  susceptible 
of  division  into  parts.  Let  a  man  but  reflect  on  the  notion  of 
being  which  is  implicit  in  all  human  thought,  and  on  the 
manifold  relations  existing  between  thought  and  being,  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  the  processes  of  human  know- 
ledge are  native  to  a  region  far  removed  from  all  sensible 
representation.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  man's  reasoning  faculty  is  traceable  to  no  organic 
cause,  but  to  the  root  principle  of  life  itself,  to  the  human  soul 
within  which  it  dwells,  and  which  alone  is  capable  of  bringing 
it  into  action. 
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The  fact  of  personal  consciousness  bears  witness  to  this  truth. 
It  is  possible  for  an  organic  faculty  to  be  conscious  of  its  own 
activity  or  of  existing  states,  but  this  consciousness  is  medi- 
ated by  a  second  activity,  without  which  it  could  not  subsist. 
It  is  wholly  impossible  for  it  ever  so  to  act  upon  itself  as  to 
see  in  itself  the  ground  of  its  own  activity. 

The  human  being,  then,  presents  itself  to  us  as  possessed 
not  merely  of  sense-activity,  but  of  a  faculty  of  knowing 
which  springs  from  the  soul  alone,  and  has  no  inherent  rela- 
tions with  matter.  Now,  the  properties  manifested  by  any 
activity  must  be  held  to  reveal  the  properties  attaching  to  that 
being  from  which  the  activity  proceeds.  Were  but  one  single 
activity  exercised  by  the  soul  apart  from  the  agency  of  the 
material  organism,  it  would  thereby  be  revealed  as  possessed 
of  an  essence  which  is  capable  of  existing  independently  of 
its  alliance  with  matter,  and  of  continuing  to  exist  though  the 
body  itself  perish. 

Science,  therefore,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  spiritual  substance.  The  grounds  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  based  are  far  more  coercive  than  any  which 
necessitate  our  conviction  as  to  the  reality  of  matter.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  spiritual  substance  ? "  queries  the 
materialist.  With  all  his  pretensions  to  wisdom,  is  he  any 
the  readier  with  his  answer  when  challenged  to  give  a  satis- 
factory definition  of  material  substance  ? 

6.  In  addition  to  this  first  proof  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  soul,  based  on  the  special  capacities  exhibited  by  the 
human  mind  for  acquiring  knowledge,  a  second  may  be  ad- 
duced which  rests  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
appetitive  faculties  of  man.  In  every  being  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  knowing  at  all,  the  range  of  desire  is  the  measure  of 
the  range  of  possible  knowledge.  So  far  as  the  animal  is 
concerned,  knowledge  and  desire  are  rigidly  hemmed  in 
within  the  limits  of  the  sensible  world  ;  it  is  no  more  than  the 
recipient  of  impressions  which  proceed  from  exterior  objects, 
or  from  interior  impulses  which  have  to  do  with  its  own 
physical  well-being.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  merely 
aware  of  sensible  objects,  or  of  impulses  due  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  senses,  but  of  the  universal,  of  being  unconditioned 
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by  time  and  space.  No  ideal  is  too  high  and  no  contemptible 
thing  too  low,  nothing  too  pure  and  nothing  too  foul,  to  con- 
stitute the  objective  of  the  human  will.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that,  at  bottom,  man  desires  neither  this  or  that  thing, 
however  intrinsically  worthy  it  may  appear,  but  good,  in  and 
for  itself.  Is  it  possible  that  a  faculty  which  was  merely 
organic  could  be  thus  directed  towards  universal  good  ? 

Man,  as  we  have  just  said,  is  conscious  of  being  ;  in  other 
words,  he  is  aware  of  that  stream  which  issues  from  the  very 
spring  of  all  being,  and  flows  through  everything  that  is, 
finding  its  way  back  once  more  to  the  infinite  Source  which 
embraces,  sustains,  and,  in  the  end,  recalls  to  Itself  all  that 
life  of  which  It  is  the  true  term. 

In  response  to  this  consciousness,  man  feels  himself  im- 
pelled to  submit  to  God  as  his  Creator,  and  to  seek  rest  and 
happiness  in  Him  as  the  true  Fount  and  Term  of  all  existence. 
No  earthly  possessions  or  sensuous  enjoyments  can  allay  the 
restlessness  which  haunts  him  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave. 
Even  were  this  world  to  deny  him  nothing,  he  is  still  driven 
to  cry  out  at  the  last — "  What  profit  is  all  this  to  me  now?  " 

Facts  such  as  these  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  desire  of 
the  human  heart  is  no  physical  desire,  but  something  which 
transcends  every  limit  imposed  upon  matter  and  animal 
instinct.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  God,  of  spirit, 
and  eternity,  and  the  moral  law,  of  equity,  of  virtue  and  of  sin. 
These  ideas  have  no  fundamental  relation  to  material  pro- 
sperity, whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race  at  large, 
but  derive  their  characteristic  force  from  a  region  to  which 
matter  is  denied  access.  The  knowledge  of  God,  once  borne 
in  upon  man,  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of  voluntary 
submission  to  the  Divine  voice  of  conscience,  even  though  the 
welfare  and  stability  of  the  entire  physical  universe  were  at 
stake.  From  this  it  follows  that  every  man  who  is  faithful  to 
conscience,  and  every  martyr  who  renounces  earthly  goods 
and  life  itself  rather  than  sully  its  purity,  bears  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  soul. 

There  is  no  need  to  seek  witnesses  so  far  afield,  however. 
We  have  but  to  question  our  opponents,  and  they  will 
acknowledge  that  the  standard  by  which  they  judge  a  man  as 
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good  or  evil  is  not  to  be  found  within  the  domain  of  chemistry 
or  organised  being,  but  on  a  higher  plane — the  plane  of  spirit. 

7.  Yet  another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  consideration  of 
man's  power  of  free-will.  "The  source  of  liberty  is  reason," 
says  Bossuet.  "  If  a  soul  is  lifted  above  the  level  of  material 
objects  by  reason,  the  impressions  which  these  produce  will 
not  avail  to  deflect  it  from  good ;  it  remains  free,  and  mistress  as 
well  of  exterior  allurements  as  of  itself.  It  is  drawn  towards 
the  truly  delectable,  and  reflects  upon  the  end  of  its  desires,  in 
order  to  make  the  best  possible  choice  of  means  to  attain  it." 

Only  man  can  say,  "  I  will."  Outward  circumstances  often 
deprive  him  of  liberty,  no  doubt,  leaving  him  but  one  possible 
line  of  action.  The  prisoner  languishing  in  chains  has  no 
option  but  to  endure  them,  neither  is  a  man  free  to  elect 
whether  he  will  walk  or  fly.  He  who  is  blind  is  not  free  to 
enjoy  the  light  of  vision,  nor  can  any  man  seek  evil  for  evil's 
sake,  since  nature  herself  constrains  him  to  view  as  a  good 
the  evil  at  which  he  aims.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  every 
man  who  makes  use  of  intelligence  and  reason  recognises 
himself  as  a  free  agent  in  respect  of  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  thoughts  and  words  and  actions, — free,  that  is, 
not  merely  from  outward  compulsion,  but  from  inward  neces- 
sity as  well.  This  does  not  imply  that  a  human  being  is  ever 
exempt  from  influences,  whether  exterior  or  interior,  which 
tend  to  modify  his  decisions.  On  the  contrary,  let  him  do  or 
think  or  speak  as  he  will,  he  cannot  for  a  moment  assert  his 
independence  of  them.  But,  admitting  this  to  the  full,  man 
is  perfectly  conscious  that  in  regard  to  much  that  he  says  and 
does  he  is  free,  either  not  to  say  or  do  it  at  all,  or  else  to  say 
or  do  it  otherwise.  The  animal  responds  perforce  to  sensible 
impressions,  whether  these  arise  from  exterior  objects,  its  own 
natural  appetites,  or  images  presented  to  it  by  the  imagina- 
tion. The  domestic  animal,  for  instance,  necessarily  betrays 
the  pain  it  may  be  suffering,  and  devours  its  food  ravenously 
when  hungry  ;  it  is  impossible  but  that  a  beaten  dog  should 
shrink  back  at  sight  of  the  whip,  or  that  a  hen  should  not 
defend  her  chickens  against  every  intruder.  An  animal 
endowed  with  any  special  appetitive  faculty  must  act  in 
accordance  with  this,  whether  it  will   or  no.     If  conflicting 
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impulses  come  simultaneously  into  play,  as,  for  instance,  were 
I  to  offer  a  piece  of  meat  with  one  hand  to  an  ill-used,  hungry 
dog,  and  show  it  a  stick  in  the  other,  the  stronger  of  the  two 
impulses  must  necessarily  be  obeyed,  whatever  the  interior 
sensation  of  distress. 

In  the  case  of  man,  no  such  compulsion  exists.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  each  of  us  that  we  are  free  to  conceal  our 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  are  under  no  necessity  of  obeying  any 
natural  impulse,  however  strong  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
deliberately  give  preponderance  to  one  or  another  aspect  of 
any  question,  as  we  judge  best.  A  man  faced  by  two  alter- 
natives is  free  to  choose  between  them,  representing  either 
one  or  the  other  to  himself  as  intrinsically  the  better,  and 
therefore  the  worthier  of  choice.  The  ultimate  and  decisive 
factor  is  his  will,  and  the  action  of  this  latter  is  the  more 
thorough,  and  the  choice  more  truly  free,  in  proportion  as  the 
dividing  line  between  any  two  alternatives  is  less  sharply 
drawn.  This  freedom  of  the  will  comes  into  play  in  respect 
of  every  temporal  good,  which  is  so  bounded  in  its  nature  as 
to  exhibit  itself  neither  as  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad. 

When  the  human  will  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  freedom  so  wide  as  this,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  no  expres- 
sion of  a  purely  organic  activity.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  animals,  the  desires  experienced  are  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  nature  of  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the 
senses.  But  in  man  something  else  is  present  determining  its 
own  proper  activity ;  this  something  is  the  soul,  which  is 
possessed  of  the  power  to  enfranchise  itself  from  all  compul- 
sion, and  to  assert  its  superiority  over  every  purely  natural 
force.  However  potent  inward  or  outward  influences  may  be, 
man  is  able  to  withstand  and  overmaster  them.  There  is  no 
natural  compulsion  upon  him  to  will  what  he  does  not  choose 
to  will,  or  to  will  otherwise  than  he  chooses.  A  being  which 
stands  thus  superior  to  nature  reveals  its  own  essential  freedom 
in  respect  of  nature's  forces  ;  within  the  realm  of  spirit, 
chemical  and  mechanical  laws  have  no  say.  As  Cicero  truly 
observes,  "  Man  feels  himself  moved,  not  by  an  alien  force,  but 
by  a  force  within  ;  this  it  is  which  constitutes  him  an  immortal 
being"  (Tuscul.  I,  23). 
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8.  The  greater  the  advance  of  natural  science  and  psycho- 
logical research,  the  more  irresistibly  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  exists,  in  addition  to  this  phenomenal 
world,  a  world  of  spirit  every  whit  as  real,  although  it  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  sensible  experience.  We  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  it  is  man's  soul  working  in  accordance 
with  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  which  analyses,  combines  and 
gives  form  to  phenomena  for  which  physical  facts  do  but 
furnish  the  material.  This  supra-sensible,  spiritual  world 
presents  itself  to  us  as  the  one  certain  basis  and  true  archetype 
of  the  visible  world  about  us,  and  consequently  approves 
itself,  not  only  as  real,  but  abidingly  real. 

Science  has  no  more  clearly  demonstrated  proposition 
than  this,  that  the  human  soul  is  simple,  wholly  independent 
of  matter,  and  therefore  imperishable  in  its  nature.  If  the 
soul  existed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  animating  a  material 
body  for  material  ends,  the  manifestation  of  its  activity 
would  be  contingent  on  union  with  organised  matter,  and 
would  cease  with  the  latter's  dissolution,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  form  of  a  watch  vanishes  beneath  the  strokes  of  a  hammer. 
But  over  and  above  its  organic  function,  man's  soul  is 
endowed  with  an  activity  independent  of  matter,  and  must 
therefore  be  conceived  as  immaterial  being,  whollv  insuscep- 
tible of  the  gradual  decay  by  which  our  mortal  body  becomes 
incapable  of  vital  functions. 

9.  By  nature  the  soul  is  spiritual,  simple,  indestructible 
and  immortal.  Will  it  certainly  continue  to  exist  after 
death?  He  who  made  it  can  destroy  it  if  He  will,  but  will 
He  ?  For  answer  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  whole  realm  of  nature  no  substance  capable  of 
existence  ever  perishes.  Why  should  the  soul  prove  an 
exception  to  this  rule  ?  Why  should  it  alone  suffer  annihila- 
tion after  a  brief  space  of  time,  when  every  single  atom  lives 
on  ?  What  grounds  have  I  for  assuming  that  the  spirit  of 
man  is  a  less  enduring  thing  than  a  blade  of  grass? 

It  is  further  plain  to  every  thinking  mind  that  a  wise 
Creator  Who  has  endowed  His  creatures  with  perfections  must 
destine  them  to  ultimate  fruition. 

10.  We   have   dwelt  long   enough    on    the   psychological 
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proof  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  man.  What,  after  all,  is 
the  worth  of  such  testimony  to  those  who  admit  of  nothing 
save  what  can  be  felt,  held  in  the  hand,  exactly  computed, 
weighed  in  the  scales  and  minted  ? 

"  What  ye  cannot  feel,  is  a  thing  immeasurably  remote ; 
what  ye  cannot  grasp,  ye  are  content  altogether  to  forego  ;  if 
it  may  not  be  reckoned  up,  it  has  no  truth  in  it  ;  if  it  may  not 
be  laid  in  the  balance,  it  is  unsubstantial  as  air;  if  ye  see  it 
not  minted,  it  is  valueless." 

Reasons  which  make  appeal  to  man's  deeper  consciousness 
seem  wholly  lacking  in  cogency  to  superficial  minds  ;  their 
one  concern  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  certain  soi-disant  "  natural 
facts,"  which  present  nature  itself  in  the  light  of  a  witness 
against  a  truth  so  abhorrent  to  them. 

We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  "  It  is  a  fact  that  man  is 
wholly  material,  wholly  animal.  No  one  can  deny  the 
striking  analogy  which  exists  between  man  and  brute."  To 
this  we  reply,  "  Has  any  reasonable  human  being  ever  hesitated 
to  believe  that,  so  far  as  his  physical  frame  and  the  life  of 
sense  are  concerned,  man  is  to  be  reckoned  as  standing 
wholly  within  the  animal  kingdom  ?  Since  this  is  so,  it 
follows  that  he  shares  many  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  animal.  How  far  does  this  take  us  ?  Is  a  sackful  of 
gold  worth  no  more  than  a  sackful  of  pebbles,  merely  because 
one  sack  is  more  or  less  like  another  ? " 

Again  it  is  said,  "  Man  descends  from  the  animal,  and  is 
therefore  himself  an  animal."  According  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  science,  the  theory  of  man's  animal  origin  must 
be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  pure  fable.  But  is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that,  in  process  of  time,  a  human  being  might  be 
evolved  from  the  ape?  To  this  we  reply:  "  Such  a  thing  is  no 
more  possible  than  that  a  sovereign  should  be  evolved  from  a 
penny-piece.  A  horse  may  be  bred  from  a  young  mare,  but 
never  from  a  young  ass.  Still  less  can  man  be  assumed  to 
be  of  purely  animal  origin,  since,  however  closely  he 
may  be  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  the  brute  in  respect  of 
his  physical  nature,  on  the  other  he  stands  immeasurably 
above  it." 

Do  as  he  will,  man  cannot  get  the  better  of  his  conviction 
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that  a  radical  difference  exists  between  the  human  being  and 
the  animal.  True,  when  he  gives  rein  to  sensual  appetites 
and  finds  all  his  delight  in  wanton  pleasures,  he  comes  indeed 
to  wish  that  he  were  animal  and  nothing  more.  "  Then 
would  I  live  as  I  list,  unrestrained  by  reason,  which  resents 
her  own  degradation,  by  conscience,  which  puts  me  in  fear, 
and  by  that  inward  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  which  is 
so  heavy  a  burden."  What  more  explicit  avowal  can  there 
be  of  the  immeasurable  gulf  between  man  and  mere  brute  than 
is  contained  in  these  words  ? 

"  No  surgeon  or  man  of  science,"  it  is  urged,  "  has  ever  yet 
found  the  human  soul."  Rut  where  have  they  looked  for  it  ? 
On  the  dissecting  table  ?  To  find  the  soul  we  must  look  for 
it  where  it  is — not  in  the  dead,  but  in  the  living — not  as  a 
muscle  or  joint  to  be  laid  bare  by  the  scalpel,  but  as  the  vita 
principle  of  these  spiritual  phenomena  which  this  life  of  ours 
manifests.  It  is  in  a  region  beyond  the  reach  of  sense  that 
man  works  out  his  syllogisms,  forms  judgments,  thinks 
thoughts,  responds  to  the  attraction  of  the  ideal,  and  is 
made  aware  of  those  behests  of  conscience  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  free-will,  he  either  obeys  or  withstands. 
Here,  then,  is  where  the  soul  must  be  sought  and  not  in  the 
mortuary ! 

Finally,  our  opponents  say,  "  No  representation  of  the  soul 
is  possible,  therefore  the  soul  does  not  exist."  A  strange 
argument  this  !  It  may  fairly  be  rejoined,  "  We  cannot  form 
any  mental  picture  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  hence  this  force 
does  not  exist !  "  Or  again  :  "  We  cannot  '  represent '  to  our 
minds  understanding  or  conscience  or  honour,  and  therefore 
men  are  all  irrational  beings,  devoid  alike  of  conscience  and 
of  honour  !  "  The  truth  is,  that  if  by  any  conceivable  process 
we  could  arrive  at  "  representing  "  the  soul  of  man,  the  most 
blatant  materialism  would  find  its  justification,  for  "repre- 
sentation "  is  only  possible  in  the  case  of  those  material 
substances  which  stand  in  space  relations  one  to  another,  and 
fall  within  the  world  of  sense  experience.  As  the  soul  is 
neither  a  square  nor  a  triangle,  blue  nor  green,  sweet  nor  sour, 
sonorous  nor  subdued  in  tone,  it  is  certainly  not  open  to  us  to 
form  any  mental  picture  of  it  whatever. 
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Students  of  science  in  our  own  day  are  loud  in  proclaiming 
the  supreme  importance  of  "  facts."  Well  here,  if  anywhere, 
we  are  standing  on  the  sure  ground  of  "  facts."  By  the 
obvious  fact  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  equally  obvious 
fact  of  human  desire,  we  are  impelled  to  the  conclusion,  no  less 
scientific  than  inevitable,  that  the  human  soul  is  spiritual  in 
its  nature,  and  immortal. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  A  WORLD  TO  COME 

I.  THE  question  has  been  asked  :  How  can  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  world  to  come  ?  What  will  it  be  like  ?  And 
because  we  can  only  confess  ignorance  on  this  point,  it  is 
forthwith  assumed  that  the  conviction  of  its  existence  is 
unfounded.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  reason  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  conditions,  the  "  where" 
and  the  "  how  "  of  a  future  life. 

If  we  turn  to  the  records  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we 
are  met  with  no  lack  of  striking  pictures.  Of  hell,  we  are 
told,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  is  a  dungeon  in  which 
unhappy  souls  lie,  bound  and  lamenting.  Heaven  is  spoken 
of  as  a  crowning,  as  a  beautiful  city  with  walls  of  precious 
stones,  within  which  are  thrones  whereon  the  blessed  sit, 
arrayed  in  shining  garments,  as  an  overflowing  stream  of  joy, 
as  a  feast  at  which  God  Himself  condescends  to  minister  to 
His  faithful  ones.  But  it  is  plain  that  such  expressions  are 
intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  arouse  in  our  minds  some  idea 
of  the  torment  of  eternal  loss  and  retribution  which  awaits  the 
proud  despiser  of  God's  commandments,  and  on  the  other,  of 
the  superabundance  of  joy  which  is  prepared  in  Heaven  for 
those  who  serve  their  God  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
conscience.  We  are  meant  to  understand  that  the  impious 
soul,  by  the  arrogant  refusal  to  seek  its  true  end,  becomes  the 
author  of  its  own  perdition,  and  flings  itself  into  a  hell  where 
all  is  torment,  and  nothing  but  torment,  and  where  the  fire, 
immaterial  though  it  be,  is  still  so  real  as  to  kindle  anguish 
and  woe  in  every  fibre  of  man's  being.  We  are  no  less  bidden 
to  realise  that  the  soul  which  fears  God  will  one  day  become 
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partaker  of  the  Divine  felicity,  and  that  God  will  Himself 
minister  to  its  unending  joy.  If  the  soul  of  the  just  bears 
forth  with  it  from  this  present  life  such  stains  as  must  debar  it 
from  immediate  entrance  into  the  presence  of  its  God,  it  is 
still  assured  that  the  full  measure  of  appointed  bliss  awaits  it, 
once  the  claims  of  Divine  justice  have  been  perfectly  met. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception 
of  our  state  in  the  next  world,  but  neither  is  it  necessary  that 
we  should.  All  that  it  behoves  us  to  know,  we  know  clearly  ; 
the  rest,  so  long  as  we  are  on  this  earth,  is  either  in  shadow, 
or  wholly  hidden  from  our  eyes.  In  the  domain  of  Christian 
truth,  as  in  the  realm  of  nature,  much  remains  unknown. 

2.  One  word  must  suffice  in  reference  to  a  truth  which  is 
guaranteed  to  us  on  Divine  authority  alone.  This  body  of 
ours  is  no  less  immortal  than  the  soul  ;  at  the  word  of 
Omnipotence  it  will  rise  again  from  the  dust  of  the  tomb. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  reason,  by  its  own  light,  to 
attain  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  this  truth.  But  reason 
may  learn  to  accept  it  in  the  light  of  revelation. 

Is  it  to  be  deemed  impossible  that  Almighty  power,  which 
called  a  non-existent  world  into  being,  should  re-endow  the 
lifeless  dust  with  a  soul  ?  Is  it  contrary  to  nature  that  the 
soul  should  be  once  more  united  to  the  same  body  which  it 
was  originally  destined  to  inform  ?  Is  it  irrational  to  conceive 
of  man  as  entering  upon  eternity,  clothed  in  that  same  com- 
plete humanity  of  which  he  was  possessed  here  on  earth,  and 
which  was  the  decisive  factor  in  his  eternal  destiny  ?  Is  it  not 
more  in  harmony  with  reason  to  believe  that  Divine  justice 
will  summon,  not  the  soul  alone,  but  the  whole  man,  both  soul 
and  body,  before  the  judgment- seat  to  give  account  of  the 
good  and  evil  he  has  wrought?  Chastity,  temperance, 
charity  to  one's  neighbour,  all  these  are  virtues  which  stand  in 
the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  physical  side  of  man's 
nature  ;  is  it  so  hard,  then,  to  believe  that  the  body  will 
participate  in  the  eternal  lot  assigned  to  the  soul  ?  Much, 
naturally,  remains  obscure.  We  are  told  that  the  same  body 
will  rise  again.  The  old  man  still  bears  about  the  body  of  his 
childhood,  even  though,  by  reason  of  unceasing  modifications 
in  its  substance,  the  elements  which  originally  composed  it 
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have  long  since  vanished.  That  same  body  which  clothes  us 
here  will  clothe  us  in  the  world  to  come,  but  what  the  precise 
limits  of  this  similarity  may  be,  we  do  not  know. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  anticipate  the  continuance  of 
those  same  physical  conditions  in  another  world  which 
prevail  in  the  phenomenal  world  about  us,  since  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  our  mortal  frame,  tells  us  that  "  it  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  shall  rise  a  spiritual  body  "  (I.  Cor.  x v.  44). 
The  same  body  will  rise  again,  but  under  wholly  different 
conditions,  and  what  these  conditions  may  be  we  do 
not  know. 

3.  Further,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  souls  will 
recognise  and  be  drawn  to  one  another  in  the  world  to  come, 
and  that  they  will  behold  in  God  the  passing  events  of  human 
life.  So  much  we  are  told  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  we 
are  not  told  how  this  shall  be. 

Above  all — and  this  must  be  reiterated — it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  conceive  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  next  world 
in  any  detailed  way,  or  to  form  any  representation  of  it 
which  corresponds  to  reality.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to 
make  use  of  imagination  in  order  to  impress  the  truth  itself 
upon  our  minds  as  vividly  as  possible,  and  here  the  striking 
descriptions  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
come  to  our  aid.  If  the  mere  picturing  of  it  all  can  so 
dominate  minds  and  hearts,  what  must  the  reality  be  ? 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  viz.,  that  in  the  next  world 
the  soul  will  still  be  subjected  to  the  influences  of  Divine 
perfection  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  relations  which 
existed  between  itself  and  God  in  this  present  life.  He  whose 
wondrous  Providence  has  seen  to  the  supplying  of  man's 
every  physical  need  in  a  material  world,  will  also  see  to  it 
that  the  soul  is  abundantly  possessed,  in  the  world  to  come, 
of  all  that  is  essential  to  its  existence  there. 

Our  ignorance  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  another 
world  is,  after  all,  for  our  good.  If  we  were  able  to  conceive 
of  them  as  they  really  are,  the  burden  of  such  knowledge 
might  well  overweight  us,  and  hamper  us  in  the  battle  of 
life.  A  child's  knowledge  need  not  equal  that  of  the  grown 
man.     All  that   is   necessary  is  that   it   should   know  just  as 
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much  as  a  little  child  can  take  in,  and  feel,  in  its  own  dim 
way,  that  childhood  is  a  preparation  for  something  of  real 
consequence  in  days  to  come. 

It  is  both  unreasonable  and  useless  to  cherish  anxiety 
about  matters  concerning  which  a  wise  Providence  has  not 
seen  fit  to  enlighten  us  here  below. 

Every  doubt  cast  upon  the  certainty  of  a  future  life  is 
suspect  in  its  origin,  for  it  is  engendered  by  human  passions  ;  it 
is  puerile,  for  it  springs  from  lack  of  solid  thought  ;  it  is 
disastrous  in  its  consequences,  for  it  tends  to  rob  humanity  of 
the  one  stable  basis  of  consolation,  and  of  the  incentive  to  a 
life  of  virtue. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

OUR  SUPREME  CONCERN  IN  LIFE 

I.  The  life  of  the  human  heart  is  one  ceaseless  weaving  of 
desires  and  cares. 

Concern  thyself  with  thyself!  In  these  words  a  wise  man 
of  antiquity  summed  up  all  the  teachings  of  the  sages.  There 
are  those  who  spend  themselves  wholly  in  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  and  who  have  a  care  for  everything  under  the  sun  save 
for  their  own  souls. 

To  take  thought  for  nothing  but  self  is  wrong  ;  to  take 
thought  for  other  things  and  for  self  as  well  is  right. 

There  is  nothing  in  creation  which  a  rational  being  should 
esteem  so  vitally  important  as  the  life  of  the  soul  within  him. 
My  soul  is  more  precious  than  the  whole  visible  universe  ;  if 
I  sin  against  it,  what  will  all  else  profit  me  ? 

Another  life  will  succeed  this  present  one ;  my  soul  is 
immortal.  Earthly  existence  is  brief,  and  it  is  given  to  me 
above  all,  in  order  that  I  may  attain  to  life  eternal. 

Bodily  health  is  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  men  ;  how 
much  greater  should  be  our  concern  for  the  health  of  the  soul. 

I  have  but  one  soul ;  by  adoption  that  soul  belongs  to 
God,  and  in  virtue  of  that  adoption  it  becomes  possessed  of  a 
worth  which  equals  that  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 

If  I  lose  my  soul,  I  lose  it  for  all  eternity. 

My  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  my  soul  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  In  order  to  attain  happiness,  I  am  sub- 
jected to  trial  here  below.  The  trial  is  short ;  eternity  hangs 
on  it. 

The  life  of  man  is  like  a  wave  on  time's  broad  and  ever- 
hasting  stream  ;  visible  for  a  moment,  the  next  moment  it  is 
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gone.  Yet,  brief  as  it  is,  life  confronts  man  with  a  choice  on 
which  everything  depends.  To  change  the  current  of  circum- 
stances about  him  is  beyond  his  power,  but  he  may  set  his 
course  as  he  will,  either  upwards  to  eternal  bliss,  or  downwards 
to  eternal  woe. 

During  this  time  of  probation  thy  safeguard  lies  in  faith- 
ful co-operation  with  grace  ;  thy  happiness  is  in  thine  own 
hands.  Make  thy  choice  then  ;  thou  standest  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  ;  that  road  which  seems  to  thee  the  harder  leads 
upwards  to  thy  true  end,  that  other  and  easier  one  tends 
downward  to  the  abyss. 

The  choice  between  good  and  evil  is  offered  to  thee  at 
every  turn.  Each  separate  decision  is  a  momentous  one. 
Evil  grows  apace,  good  but  slowly  ;  the  nettle  thrives  of  itself, 
but  the  rose  needs  the  gardener's  care. 

Spare  no  pains,  for  the  accomplishing  of  thy  destiny  is  at 
stake.  Success  waits  on  effort,  not  on  mere  desire.  "  Ad 
astra  per  aspera." 

An  essential  factor  in  thy  probation  is  the  right  use  of 
life's  pleasures  and  difficulties.  Joys  alternate  with  sufferings, 
for  such  is  the  lot  of  man  ;  he  who  meets  both  with  equanimity, 
is  truly  strong.  When  misfortune  befalls  thee,  walk  erect ; 
when  prosperity  comes  to  thee,  stoop  low. 

Let  it  be  thy  first  concern  to  abide  the  trial  on  which  thine 
eternity  depends.  It  is  lawful  to  seek  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  but  it  is  not  lawful  to  seek  them  too  eagerly.  He  whose 
one  anxious  and  perpetual  care  is  for  bodily  health  is  like  the 
miser  who  heaps  up  treasures  without  ever  a  moment  to  enjoy 
them.     Look  at  all  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  God's  will. 

2.  The  trial  which  man  must  needs  undergo  on  earth  is 
not  devoid  of  its  perils,  hence  that  expression  used  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  :  the  "  salvation  "  of  the  soul. 

Save  thy  soul !  Thy  Lord  and  Creator  looks  to  thee  to 
endure  the  trial,  and  to  work  out  thine  own  salvation.  No 
soul  is  pre-ordained  by  God  to  misery. 

Whatever  the  weight  of  a  man's  sins,  God  wills,  not  that 
he  should  die,  but  be  converted  and  live.  If  the  soul  wills 
otherwise  than  God,  He  does  not  coerce  it.  Woe  to  him  who 
appears  as  a  rebel  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator  ! 
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Will  any  prince,  however  beneficent,  continue  to  shower 
down  benefits  for  ever  on  a  subject  who  offends  against  him, 
not  only  daily,  but  of  set  purpose  ?  God  will  doom  the  proud 
soul  to  that  same  hell  which  it  has  wrought  out  for  itself. 

We  count  it  a  terrible  thing  when  a  human  being  is  caught 
in  revolving  machinery,  or  crushed  by  some  one  of  nature's 
forces,  yet  how  far  more  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God  !     (Heb.  x.  31.) 

Save  thyself!  If  thou  desirest  to  know  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  read  some  vivid  description  of  a  foundering  vessel 
or  a  house  in  flames. 

If  a  train  in  which  thou  wert  travelling  was  about  to  be 
hurled  into  the  abyss,  what  wouldest  thou  do?  Could  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  thy  seat  and  surroundings  save  thee  ? 
What,  then,  must  thou  do  on  becoming  aware  that  thy  life  is 
hastening  on  with  ever-gathering  momentum  towards  the 
abyss  ? 

Save  thyself !  Thou  art  a  sick  man,  and  the  mortal  wound 
thou  bearest  about  with  thee  brings  thee  daily  nearer  to  thy 
final  doom. 

Save  thyself  from  eternal  death  and  from  the  horrible 
abyss !  Save  thyself  amid  the  manifold  perils  which  beset 
this  time  of  earthly  probation  ! 

These  perils  are  so  great  that  thou  hast  no  hope  of  over- 
coming them  if  left  to  thine  own  resources.  Save  thyself  then 
by  holding  fast  to  thy  God  ! 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 

OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM 

i.  DEMOCRITUS,  we  are  told,  used  always  to  laugh  when  he 
thought  of  man's  life  on  earth  ;  Heraclitus  wept.  This  con- 
trast has  been  manifested  throughout  the  long  course  of 
human  history  up  to  our  own  day.  To  the  optimist  the  world 
appears  superlatively  good  ;  to  the  pessimist  it  is  hopelessly 
evil. 

Optimism  is  based  on  error.  Although  the  world  and 
nature  have  much  that  is  beautiful  to  offer  us,  it  is  everywhere 
marred  by  incompleteness,  limitation,  defect.  Misery  in 
every  shape  and  form  and  degree  lays  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
human  race.  Look  beneath  the  surface,  and  thou  wilt  every- 
where encounter  trouble  and  pain.  Many  a  sorrow  goes  so 
closely  masked  as  to  pass  for  happiness  ;  disconsolate  souls  are 
ashamed  of  their  griefs,  and  seek  to  hide  them  from  curious 
eyes. 

Pessimism,  no  less  than  optimism,  is  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  conditions  of  our  earthly  life  as  they  really  are. 

The  truth  lies  midway  between  these  two  opposing  views. 
This  world  is  neither  Heaven  nor  hell ;  it  is  a  road,  difficult, 
no  doubt,  but  not  impassable  for  human  feet,  which  leads  to 
eternal  optimism,  to  Heaven.  Bordering  on  this  road  lies  the 
abyss,  that  embodiment  of  pessimism  into  which  a  man  may 
voluntarily  fling  himself. 

Beware  of  the  delusive  hopes  of  optimism,  but  beware  still 
more  of  the  false  gloom  which  pessimism  brings. 

Men  are  apt  to  take  a  pride  in  holding  pessimistic  views  ; 
to  declare  that  everything  is  bad  and  nothing  good  has  a 
certain  ring  of  superiority  about  it.     Pessimism  is  the  philo- 
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sopher's  torn  mantle,  and  human  pride  appears  through  the 
rents. 

2.  Be  true  thyself,  and  learn  how  to  recognise  and  prize 
good  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

Life  has  its  evils  certainly,  but  if  our  hearts  were  only 
open  to  rejoice  in  the  good  which  God  prepares  for  us  day 
by  day,  we  should  have  strength  enough  to  bear  with  the 
evils.  The  good  things  which  God  has  appointed  to  us  will 
meet  us  half-way  if  we  go  out  to  seek  them. 

Evil  fortune  may  befall  thee,  but  amid  life's  wildest  storms 
a  noble  soul  stands  firm,  rooted  in  the  holy  will  of  God. 

If  thou  canst  not  order  thy  life  as  thou  wouldst,  be 
content  to  live  it  as  thou  canst.  Look  on  all  that  Providence 
gives  thee  as  better  than  that  which  it  withholds. 

Let  nothing  scandalise  or  surprise  thee.  Keep  watch  over 
thyself,  and  beware  of  the  contagion  of  evil.  If,  by  God's 
permission,  thou  wert  constrained  to  live  amongst  demons, 
He  would  bid  thee  look  above  and  beyond  all  else  and 
contemplate  Himself  alone. 

The  manifold  sufferings  of  this  life  make  it  clear  that  man 
was  not  primarily  created  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  sense.  The 
highest  end  of  creation  is  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, and  man  is  here  on  earth  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
Divine  will.  In  this  vocation  his  happiness  lies,  a  happiness 
which  finds  its  consummation  in  the  life  to  come,  but  which 
the  faithful  service  of  God  brings  with  it  in  some  measure 
even  here. 

It  is  our  infidelity  to  God  which  makes  us  realise  something 
of  hell's  torments  in  our  life  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

MODERN    RELIGION 

i.  "  On  however  many  points  men  may  disagree,"  says 
Strauss,  "  they  are  all  at  one  in  asserting  that  the  religious 
instinct  is  a  prerogative  of  human  nature,  and  constitutes  its 
principal  claim  to  high  excellence."  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is 
clear  that  the  demand  for  a  truly  spiritual  religion  is  a 
fundamental  demand  of  human  nature. 

Even  the  world  of  our  own  day,  pantheistic  or  materialistic 
though  it  be,  claims  to  be  possessed  of  a  religion.  This 
modern  religion  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  universal  religion  ; 
it  presupposes  no  objective  truth  whatever,  but  is  satisfied  to 
base  itself  upon  the  subjective  needs  of  the  individual.  The 
Greenlander,  who  smears  his  idols  with  blubber  after  a 
profitable  fishing  expedition,  and  punishes  them  when  his 
labours  have  proved  fruitless,  stands,  we  are  told,  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  religion  as  the  learned  scientist  who 
flings  his  gibes  and  witticisms  at  the  God  of  Christianity ; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  merely  seeking  an  outlet 
for  their  subjective  emotions.  There  is  no  real  God,  or  at 
any  rate  there  is  no  God  who  is  knowable,  and  man,  possessed 
as  he  is  of  the  power  of  imagination  and  the  religious  instinct, 
finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  creating  some  kind  of  a 
God  for  himself,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  the  sun,  or  a 
block  of  wood,  or  his  own  moneybags.  Men's  needs  and 
predispositions  are  infinite  in  their  variety.  "  Fill  thy  heart 
to  the  full,  however  spacious  it  be,  and  when  thine  every 
emotion  has  found  satisfaction,  call  it  by  what  name  thou 
wilt — whether  happiness,  or  heart,  or  love,  or  God — it  matters 
not.     I  have  no  name  for  it  myself.     All  that  counts  is  the 
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emotion  ;  the  name  is  mere  sound  and  smoke,  a  cloud  which 
veils  the  azure  of  the  firmament." 

Modern  religion  is  essentially  "human,"  and  nothing  but 
"  human."  Man  stands  at  the  summit  of  all  things  that  are, 
and  his  religion  is  framed  to  meet  needs  which  are  wholly 
human.  What  are  our  agricultural  labourers  and  our  artisans 
to  do,  who  have  neither  time  nor  money  for  pleasures  which 
invigorate  the  mind  and  body  ?  For  them,  life  is  so 
monotonous,  so  joyless ;  it  is  as  well  that  the  toiling  masses 
should  turn  to  the  sweet  delusions  of  religious  faith  to  find 
compensation  for  an  existence  which  is  scarcely  bearable 
without  them. 

The  rich  and  cultured  classes,  too,  have  their  difficult 
moments  to  pass  through  when  sacred  emotions  could  ill  be 
spared.  There  are  times  when  the  soul  feels  impelled  to 
abandon  itself  in  silent  rapture  to  that  perception  of  the 
supernatural  which  is  born  of  conscious,  individual  need. 
How  could  we  exist  without  this  intoxication  of  the  senses, 
so  nearly  akin,  as  it  seems,  to  the  Divine,  which  pervades  our 
entire  being,  and  makes  us  dreamers  of  happy  dreams? 

Modern  religion  stands  for  independence  of  thought ;  it 
lays  no  yoke  on  any  man.  By  its  repudiation  of  everything 
in  the  shape  of  doctrine  or  creed  it  exercises  none  of  the 
coercion  that  is  associated  with  dogmatic  affirmations  ;  its 
watchword  is  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  inquiry. 
Definite  convictions  cannot  be  tolerated,  still  less  the 
expression  of  them,  but  any  selfish  instinct,  however  base  or 
cruel,  may  be  satisfied  with  impunity.  This  religion  has  its 
ethical  standard,  of  course,  which  may  be  stated  thus :  Safe- 
guard appearances,  and  beware  of  running  counter  to  the 
conventional  morality  of  your  own  day.  As  for  the  Ten 
Commandments,  they  are  a  negligible  quantity.  Polygamy 
and  free  love  are  allowable,  but  there  are  certain  outward 
proprieties  which  must  be  observed,  and  our  modern  drama 
and  literature  are  our  teachers  in  this  respect.  What  is  there, 
after  all,  to  prevent  us  from  reverting  ultimately  to  cannibalism? 
Modern  science  does  not  forbid  us  to  hope  that  in  this  way 
we  might  one  day  contrive  to  possess  ourselves  of  our 
neighbour's  mental  and  physical  endowments. 
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2.  At  the  cost  of  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity,  our  modern 
theorisers  have  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  substituting 
a  new  basis  for  that  religious  instinct  in  man  which  he  no 
longer  associates  with  the  existence  of  a  personal  and  super- 
natural God. 

Some  look  upon  religion  as  a  mere  habit  of  mind, 
something  naturalised  in  the  human  being  by  long  custom, 
an  ideal,  behind  which  there  lies  no  answering  reality. 

Others  find  the  object  of  religious  veneration  in  the 
darkness  itself,  the  great  unknowable. 

According  to  Tyndall's  view,  man  has  a  real  need  of 
religion,  in  order  that  he  may  find  compensation  in  the  wide 
region  of  poetry  and  dreams  for  the  eternally  restricted 
domain  of  actual  and  possible  knowledge  which  lies  open  to 
him. 

The  religious  sentiment,  so  Herbert  Spencer  maintains, 
must  learn  to  seek  satisfaction  in  the  formal  cult  of  scepticism 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  recognition  of  our  absolute  and  total 
ignorance. 

"  Religion,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  is  the  cult  of  humanity, 
a  love  for  mankind  in  general,  a  profound  desire  for  that  which 
is  everywhere  and  supremely  best." 

Others  again  claim  that  true  religion  consists  in  humdrum 
effort  to  better  the  physical  conditions  of  the  race. 

Pantheism  teaches  us  that  the  vivid  realisation  of  the 
universal  as  interpreted  by  the  individual,  or  even  the  mere 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  constitutes  in  itself  the  whole 
of  religion. 

Religion  implies  the  cult  of  beauty,  and  beauty,  in  its  turn, 
implies  all  that  is  gifted  with  the  power  to  charm  our  senses. 
It  is  the  poetic  veil  through  which  we  behold  nature.  Of  real 
duties,  or  virtues  exercised  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
religion,  there  can  be  no  question,  neither  does  such  a  thing  as 
moral  responsibility  exist.  All  is  mood,  sensuous  delight, 
emotional  experience.  In  the  same  way  as  religion  is  reduced 
to  mere  aesthetic  enjoyment,  so  every  aesthetic  enjoyment  is 
exalted  to  the  level  of  religion. 

The  modern  world  is  prepared  to  trace  religious  instinct 
even  in  the  purely  animal  creation  ;    the  dog,  for  instance, 
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may  be  held  to  be  religious  because  of  his  sense  of  dependence. 
The  religion  of  man  is  as  aimless,  as  devoid  of  inward  truth 
and  corresponding  objective  reality,  as  the  religion  of  the 
brute ;  an  indwelling  instinct  demands  satisfaction,  and  he  is 
driven  to  find  it  in  dreams,  each  more  baseless  than  the  other. 

Materialism  goes  on  to  ask  whether  this  morbid  fiction  of 
a  supernatural  religion  ought  to  be  tolerated.  Some  are 
prepared  to  sweep  it  away,  whilst  others  are  willing  to  concede 
it  right  of  existence,  provided  that  it  claims  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  private  opinion. 

Deists,  on  the  other  hand,  set  a  high  value  on  religion, 
and  recognise  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  sheer  absurdity  if  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God  be  eliminated.  But  theirs  is  an 
apathetic  Divinity,  Who  concerns  Himself  neither  about  the 
world  nor  about  morality.  The  essence  of  Deistic  teaching  is 
summed  up  in  this,  that  man  should  enjoy  life,  obey  the 
noble  instinct  of  love  which  embraces  all  created  things,  and 
conform,  in  so  far  as  his  individual  needs  may  prompt  him,  to 
that  external  form  of  religion  in  which  he  was  born  and 
brought  up,  provided  that  it  does  not  diminish  the  sum  of  his 
personal  enjoyments  or  prove  detrimental  to  his  pocket. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  religion  which  finds  its 
adherents  in  our  own  day,  the  view,  viz.,  of  those  who  claim 
that  it  exercises  a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  passions  of 
the  uneducated  classes  ;  given  culture,  the  need  for  it  vanishes. 

3.  This  modern  "  Christianity  "  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  sceptic's  faith  ;  it  sees  fit  to  encourage  pious  senti- 
ments as  being  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual 
heart.  Christianity  is  so  comforting,  so  consonant  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  human  nature,  so  full  of  undefined  sweet- 
ness !     What  does  it  matter  whether  it  be  true  or  false  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  distance  which  separates  the  modern 
world  from  truth  !  We  no  longer  ask  ourselves,  What  is  my 
real  relation  towards  God,  as  evidenced  by  that  moral  neces- 
sity of  which  I  am  conscious  ?  but,  What  do  I  need  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  poetic  sentiments  to  which  my  being  seems 
attuned  ?  God  is  neither  first  nor  supreme.  Man  is  enthroned 
in  place  of  the  Divinity,  and  beholds  the  measure  of  all 
things  in  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

TRUE  RELIGION 

i.  The  word  "religion"  truly  connotes  the  relations  of 
worship  and  subjection  in  which  humanity  stands  to  God. 

Religion  is  a  disposition  of  the  will,  based  on  the  percep- 
tion of  truth  and  certain  knowledge,  whereby  man  is  led  to 
recognise  his  dependence  upon  God  as  his  Creator  and  last 
end,  and  to  order  his  life  in  harmony  with  this  fact. 

If  the  end  of  man's  creation  must  be  sought  precisely  in 
the  relations  which  were  destined  to  exist  between  himself  and 
his  Creator,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  natural  trend  towards 
religion  will  be  manifest,  not  merely  in  his  intellectual  activities, 
but  in  his  feelings,  desires  and  fears,  in  all  the  manifold  yearn- 
ings of  his  inmost  heart.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  existence  of  religion  is  traceable  to  foolish  terrors  or 
irrational  sentiments  of  one  or  another  kind  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  based  on  the  sure  and  certain  apprehension  of  reality. 

Religion  is  no  day  dream  of  a  suprasensible  world,  which 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  construct  for  himself  as  best  suits 
his  own  predilections  and  temperamental  needs.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  a  positive  knowledge  of  God  which  is  possessed 
by  every  human  being  who  has  not  wilfully  obscured  the  light 
that  is  in  him.  This  knowledge  is,  so  to  speak,  the  spontane- 
ous product  of  man's  reasoning  faculties. 

A  religion  which  refuses  to  take  its  stand  upon  that  which 
is  real,  and  really  to  be  known,  is  nothing  but  a  travesty,  an 
ignoble  sham,  a  morbid  absurdity. 

Yet  religion  is  more  than  mere  knowledge. 

It  differs  from  science  in  that  it  does  not  merely  illumine 
our  understanding  with  the  cold  light  of  reason.     It  is  not 
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content  with  teaching  us  whence  man  comes  and  whither  he 
goes,  but  it  animates  and  strengthens  our  human  will,  impell- 
ing it  freely  to  embrace  its  true  end,  and  to  direct  its  every 
effort  to  the  attaining  of  this  end. 

2.  Religion  is  the  recognition  of  our  dependence  upon 
God,  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  enjoined  on  us  by  justice. 
Man,  who  was  called  into  existence  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  whom  the  same  will  is  leading  onwards  towards  that  last 
end  for  which  he  was  created,  acknowledges  that  will,  not 
only  freely,  but  joyfully.  He  accepts  it  as  the  ground  and 
rule  of  his  every  activity,  seeing  in  it  an  inviolable  law  to 
which  his  whole  life  must  be  conformed,  and  placing  his 
steadfast  trust  in  Divine  love  and  grace.     This  is  religion. 

Once  the  truth  is  known  it  is  the  office  of  the  will  to 
secure  the  assent  of  the  understanding.  The  adhesion  of  the 
soul  to  known  truth,  which  springs  from  a  will  subjected  to 
God,  is  called  "  faith,"  and  the  mental  acquiescence  which 
follows  upon  it  is  a  morally  good  act  in  virtue  of  the  good- 
will out  of  which  it  arises. 

The  will  further  reaches  out  to  embrace  that  Divinely- 
established  order  which  exists  within  and  without  us.  There 
is  no  religion  without  morality,  and  no  morality  without 
religion. 

Another,  and  a  necessary  element  of  true  religion,  is  an 
attitude  of  wholehearted  trust  and  love  towards  God,  which  is 
principally  manifested  in  this,  that  the  soul  seeks  its  strength 
and  help,  its  salvation  and  happiness  in  God. 

Sentiment,  in  its  turn,  is  born  of  the  will,  and  adds  to  it 
a  feeling  of  repose  and  satisfaction  in  religion.  Since  man  is 
made  for  God,  the  irreligious  will  knows  no  place  outside  of 
God  where  it  can  rest ;  it  is  unstable  and  dissatisfied,  for 
peace  and  repose  can  only  find  entrance  in  proportion  as  it 
learns  to  seek  them  in  God. 

This  state  of  quiet  or  unrest  is  reflected  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  man's  appetitive  faculties.  If  religion  be  lack- 
ing the  heart  cannot  but  be  a  desert  waste.  Delusive  joys 
may  fill  it  momentarily,  but  the  gift  of  lasting  content  lies 
nowhere  save  in  a  religion  which  approves  itself  as  truth. 

Religion   is  essential   to  the  stability  of  human   society. 
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Says  a  wise  man  of  old — "  A  city  could  more  easily  exist 
without  foundations  or  a  land  without  sun  than  a  people 
without  religion." 

Napoleon  prohibited  the  dissemination  of  anti-religious 
works,  alleging  as  his  reason — "  1  do  not  feel  myself  strong 
enough  to  govern  a  nation  which  reads  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire." 

Our  human  nature  demands  the  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct ;  if  a  man  lacks  true  religion  he  is  driven  to 
seek  compensation  elsewhere,  in  order  to  deaden  the  sense 
of  loss. 

There  are  many  who  commend  religion,  but  not  on 
religious  grounds.  It  implies  nothing  more  to  them  than  the 
addition  of  certain  preternatural  elements  to  enrich  that 
earthly  soil  which  we  must  needs  till ;  if  any  one  desires  to 
prosper  in  the  world,  say  they,  let  him  hold  to  religion. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  our  temporal  interests  in  this  life 
are  best  safeguarded  by  true  piety,  but  the  real  claim  of 
religion  upon  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  our  primary 
duty  towards  God. 

Religion  subjects  us  to  God  and  makes  us  dependent  on 
God.  It  gives  us  strength  to  repudiate  every  wrongful  claim 
put  forward  by  our  self-love ;  it  endows  us  with  the  requisite 
freedom,  both  in  regard  to  the  world  around  us  and  our  own 
passions  within  ;  it  supplies  that  moral  force  whereby  we  are 
led  to  render  willing  obedience  to  our  superiors,  and  imbues 
us  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love  towards  our  neigh- 
bour. 

Religion,  developed  to  the  full  and  in  harmony  with  its 
true  nature,  must  of  necessity  embrace  the  whole  man,  his 
exterior  as  well  as  his  interior  life,  since  it  calls  for  the  com- 
plete surrender  of  man's  being  to  God.  Inward  religion 
which  lacks  all  outward  or  social  expression  is  an  unnatural 
and,  in  the  end,  an  impossible  thing. 
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CHAPTER   XXX 

RELIGION  THE  ROOT  OF  MORALITY 

I.  THERE  are  many,  doubtless,  in  our  own  day,  who  are 
desirous  of  conserving  that  moral  standard  which  they  regard 
as  the  one  solid  basis  of  social  order,  but  they  ask  for  a 
morality  dissociated  from  religion.  Now  religion  is  the  sole 
thing  which  can  impart  to  morality  the  necessary  element  of 
vitality  and  assured  permanence. 

The  living  principle  of  morality,  we  are  told,  must  be 
sought,  not  in  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  but  in 
those  between  man  and  man,  and  the  highest  legislative 
authority,  the  one  supreme  and  ultimate  source  of  all  moral 
law,  exists  in  human  nature  itself,  or  must  be  traced  to  the 
economic  development  of  society.  Morality,  it  is  contended, 
means  conformity  with  custom,  and  customs  vary  with  the 
varying  exigencies  of  successive  centuries. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  dictates  of  morality  can- 
not be  considered  as  the  expression  of  natural  law  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  term,  since  they  lay  no 
physical  necessity  upon  us.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  human  will,  for  morality  is  in  no  sense 
dependent  upon  the  movements  of  the  will,  or  of  sentiments 
which  it  repudiates  and  condemns. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  seek  the  primary  source  of  the 
moral  law  in  mere  usage  or  human  conventions,  seeing  that 
these  vary  with  the  lapse  of  time,  national  idiosyncrasies,  and 
even  in  response  to  passing  caprice,  whilst  the  former,  so  far 
as  its  first  principles  are  concerned,  remains  unchanged 
throughout  the  course  of  history,  and  amongst  every  people. 

Men  have  erred  often  enough  in  their  estimates,  it  is  true, 
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judging  this  or  that  thing  as  morally  good  and  defensible 
which  in  reality  was  morally  bad.  Yet  all  nations,  to  whatever 
degree  of  economic  development  they  may  have  attained, 
are  at  one  in  drawing  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  moral 
good  and  moral  evil.  There  must  be  solid  foundation  for  so 
universal  a  distinction,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  Where 
is  this  to  be  looked  for  ? 

2.  Some  maintain  that  :  "  The  morally  good  is  that  which 
is  possessed  of  material  utility,  and,  per  contra,  that  is  morally 
bad  which  works  us  material  disadvantage."  But,  although 
morality  and  true  utility  are  closely  associated,  they  are 
nevertheless  two  separate  things.  He  who  is  resolutely 
determined  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law,  does  not 
concern  himself  either  with  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages 
which  may  accrue  to  him  from  such  action  ;  he  only  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  this  or  that  evil  is  forbidden,  this  or 
that  good  permitted,  or  even  enjoined.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  utility,  every  good  act  brings  a  certain  sense  of 
noble  satisfaction  in  its  train,  however  little  this  latter  may 
have  been  sought,  whilst  self-reproaches,  unrest  and  remorse 
follow  on  evil  deeds  whether  any  material  disadvantage  be 
experienced  or  not. 

If  subjective  utility  were  the  ground  of  morality,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  justifying  theft  and  assassination, 
or  even  the  base  betrayal  of  friendship.  How  often  the  moral 
law  seems  to  run  directly  counter  to  our  personal  interests, 
and  to  demand  the  bitterest  sacrifices  ! 

It  is  further  asserted  that  human  reason  is  the  supreme 
law-giver  in  matters  of  morality.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
human  will  must  hold  itself  prepared,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
guiding  light  of  reason,  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law 
which  this  latter  reveals.  But  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  domain  of  morality,  we  are  not 
only  made  aware  of  that  which  is  good,  but  that  the  good 
presents  itself  to  us  as  a  precept,  clothed  with  all  the  majesty 
of  sacred  and  inviolable  law.  The  power  of  conscience  is  not 
autonomous  but  heteronomous. 

This  power,  which  is  the  spring  of  law  and  moral  obligation, 
reveals   itself  as   a    something   greater   than    ourselves,   and 
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possessed  of  absolute  and  Divine  authority  ;  as  a  power  on 
which  we  depend,  and  to  which  we  are  answerable  for  our 
every  word  and  deed.  To  ignore  it  is  to  strip  the  moral  law  of 
all  force,  worth  and  significance.  The  one  ground-cause,  then, 
of  morality  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  mankind  and 
God. 

Kant  himself  recognised  the  necessity  for  intensifying  the 
force  of  morality  by  associating  it  with  religion.  This  latter, 
according  to  him,  is  a  fiction  of  the  soul  by  which  our  moral 
duties  are  set  before  us  as  so  many  Divine  injunctions.  A 
poor  piece  of  sophistry  this  !  What  use  can  fictions  be  to  us 
if  our  duty  be  not  truly  founded  on  Divine  law? 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that  practical  morality 
can  have  no  effective  existence  apart  from  Divine  sanctions  ; 
if  it  rests  on  a  human  basis,  it  is  lacking  in  force  and 
stability,  and  changes  with  the  ever  mutable  sentiments  and 
desires  of  men. 

A  German  philosopher  makes  the  following  avowal : — "  I 
have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  and  I  maintain  that  I  have 
never  found  solid,  vigorous,  or  enduring  morality  anywhere 
save  amongst  those  who  fear  God — not  as  men  fear  Him  to- 
day— but  in  the  old  childlike  way.  Amongst  these  indeed  I 
found  joy  in  living,  a  deep-rooted  and  invincible  cheerfulness, 
and  the  power  to  face  death  without  a  qualm." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

RELIGION  THE  ROOT  OF  FIDELITY  TO  OUR 
LIFE'S  CALLING 

I.  JUST  as  the  organism  is  possessed  of  various  organs, 
so  human  society  exhibits  to  us  many  differing  vocations, 
exalted  or  humble,  pleasurable  or  toilsome,  which  are  one  and 
all  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  man  should  be  possessed  of  a  motive  which 
leads  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  state  of  life  with  unfailing 
and  cheerful  fidelity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  earthly  ambitions  furnish  no 
adequate  ground  for  such  fidelity,  seeing  how  constantly 
these  fail  of  realisation,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  individual 
may  be.  Many  of  life's  avocations  are  too  distasteful,  too 
joyless  and  full  of  hardship,  to  offer  any  appreciable  compensa- 
tion for  the  unremitting — it  may  be  lifelong — effort  which  they 
entail.  How  poor,  worthless  or  superficial  do  many  of  our 
terrestrial  activities  appear  when  considered  in  themselves 
alone  !  What  is  the  fruit  of  all  this  varied  enterprise  if  we 
view  it  in  the  light  of  this  world  only  ?  A  throng  of  luckless 
bondslaves,  some  clothed  in  rags,  and  others  tricked  out  with 
worthless  finery !  Befooled  by  empty  hopes,  men  seem 
to  have  no  higher  vocation  for  the  most  part  than  to  enjoy 
life  as  best  they  may  till  death  comes  to  end  it  all. 

The  first  object  a  man  aims  at  in  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
something  which  he  esteems  as  a  good  ;  once  it  is  acquired, 
he  is  forthwith  saddled  with  the  task  of  preventing  it  from  be- 
coming burdensome  to  him.  Looked  at  from  the  human 
standpoint  only,  life  seems  so  empty  and  bereft  of  significance, 
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so  galling  and  perplexing,  so  full  of  darkness  and  uncertainty, 
abounding  in  difficulties  and  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  face 
of  it  all,  the  human  unit  feels  himself  weak  and  isolated, 
hampered  by  a  thousand  inexplicable  problems,  buffeted  by 
evil  fortune  and  burdened  by  innumerable  needs. 

2.  Where  is  help  to  be  sought  save  in  Him  Who  made  our 
human  nature,  and  Who  has  ordained  for  us  the  many  and 
varied  callings  which  our  earthly  life  embraces  ? 

Let  a  man  turn  his  thoughts  to  God,  trust  in  God,  submit 
his  soul  to  God,  accept  the  duties  of  his  state  because  God 
has  appointed  them,  and  in  the  way  in  which  He  appoints 
them  ;  let  him  see  his  vocation  as  it  really  is,  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  God  for  himself  personally  ;  in  a  word,  let  him 
be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  religion. 

Thus  enlightened,  he  comes  to  understand  that  the  bitter 
husk  of  this  life  envelopes  a  sweet  and  precious  kernel  ;  all 
things  are  revealed  in  their  true  perspective,  and  he  discerns 
for  his  consolation  that  sure  and  abiding  anchorage  which 
lies  beyond  the  surging  billows  of  time. 

There  is  no  solution  of  life's  enigma  unless  man  learns  to 
refer  its  every  detail  to  God.  The  one  Supreme  End  irradiates 
and  hallows  all.  Earthly  circumstances  are  indeed  the 
expression  of  God's  will,  but  he  sees  in  them  nothing  more 
than  a  perishable  husk  ;  the  kernel  alone  lives  on,  germinating 
in  darkness  beneath  the  soil,  until  the  immortal  fruit  comes  to 
maturity  in  the  light  of  eternity,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Divine 
Truth. 

There  is  a  certain  value  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
or  exalted  station,  but  thou  must  live  thy  life  well,  even  though 
these  be  lacking  to  thee.  Life  is  an  orchestra  ;  look  to  thine 
own  score,  my  friend,  and  keep  time  ;  what  does  it  matter 
if  no  solo  falls  to  thy  lot  ? 

He  who  aims  at  anything  else  in  this  world  than  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  will  loses  his  labour  in  the  end  ;  if  he  attains 
his  desire,  he  will  find  it  vanity. 

3.  It  is  a  wise  exhortation  which  bids  us  : — "  All  whatso- 
ever you  do  in  word  or  in  work,  all  things  do  ye  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Col.  iii.  17).  To  act  thus  is  to  make  the  very 
limitations  of  life,  hampering  though  they  be,  into  a  path  which 
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leads  straight  upward  to  God  through  the  many  turns  and 
winds  of  this  valley  of  tears. 

Religion  sees  all  life's  circumstances  and  strivings  in  their 
relation  to  God,  and  illumines  them  with  eternity's  light. 
Through  its  medium,  man's  outward  conditions,  his  earthly 
calling  and  daily  toil,  become  ennobled,  and,  as  it  were,  made 
part  of  the  Divine  Office  of  the  Church. 

True  religion  postulates  no  particular  state  of  life,  no  extra- 
ordinary works  or  form  of  worship ;  it  may  find  full  and 
complete  expression  in  every  legitimate  calling  and  under  all 
conditions  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

In  olden  times,  the  son  of  a  great  king  was  once  invited  to 
share  the  repast  of  a  simple  burgher  family.  "  Go,"  said  the 
king,  "  but  never  forget  for  a  moment  that  thou  art  a  king's 
son."  Thy  God  speaks  the  same  words  to  thee  to-day  :  "  Go 
and  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  thy  earthly  calling,  but  never  forget 
that  thou  art  a  child  of  God." 
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CHAPTER   XXXII 
NATURE   AND    REVELATION 

I.  All  that  is  requisite  for  the  attaining  of  our  natural  end 
has  been  provided  for  us  by  our  Creator  in  the  domain  of 
reason  and  nature. 

Nevertheless,  man  is  still  conscious  of  infirmity,  both  as 
regards  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  will. 

There  is  nothing  more  frail  on  earth  than  human  nature 
apart  from  God,  nor  is  there  any  evil  of  which  it  is  not  capable. 
Of  this,  history  furnishes  ample  and  appalling  proof.  Unless 
man  places  his  reliance  in  God,  and  in  the  way  which  God 
has  appointed,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  conserve  the  high 
dignity  of  his  estate. 

True,  by  the  light  of  reason  and  by  toilsome  research,  men 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  certain  truths  of  which  they  desire 
a  clear  understanding.  But  how  few  find  opportunity,  amid 
the  pressure  of  earthly  cares,  to  devote  themselves  to  such 
onerous  labours,  and  how  slowly  does  the  clearer  light  dawn 
even  in  the  minds  of  these  favoured  few  !  Can  individual  con- 
clusions carry  sufficient  weight  to  ensure  their  acceptance  as 
truth,  and  the  heartfelt  submission  which  such  acceptance 
should  entail  ?  How  precarious  after  all  is  man's  hold  on 
truths  which  transcend  the  region  of  sensible  experience,  how 
great  the  burden  of  life's  myriad  cares  and  claims,  and  the 
vehemence  of  human  passions  !  Small  wonder,  then,  that  he 
who  seeks  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience  should  long  for 
clearer  light  than  any  nature  can  afford. 

Nature,  with  all  its  widespread  glory  and  beauty,  appears 
to  us,  and  rightly,  as  a  revelation  of  God,  but  the  limits  of  this 
revelation  are  sharply  defined.     It  is  little  more  than  a  hint — 
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a  bare  trace — just  as  the  footprint  on  a  dusty  road  tells  me 
whether  a  man  or  a  child  has  passed  that  way  before  me.  So 
slight  are  the  impressions  of  this  purely  natural  knowledge 
upon  our  minds,  that  the  breath  of  human  passions  and  the 
pressure  of  earth's  cares  often  suffice  to  efface  them  altogether. 
Hence  every  noble  heart  longs  for  some  preternatural  or 
supernatural  revelation  to  reinforce  that  natural  one  already 
vouchsafed  to  us.  Over  and  over  again  man's  erring  imagina- 
tion has  devised  for  itself  the  outlines  of  some  such  revelation, 
but  although  there  are  many  "  dreams  "  here  on  earth,  there  is 
that  too  which  is  no  dream,  but  truth. 

Aware  of  its  weakness,  humanity  looks  round  seeking  the 
real  amid  the  thronging  crowd  of  dreams  and  phantoms. 
O  Lord  of  Heaven  !  Fountain  of  Light,  enlighten  me !  Plato 
used  to  long  for  the  day  which  would  bring  with  it  a  guide 
who  would  teach  us  how  to  comport  ourselves  towards  the 
powers  above  and  our  fellow-men. 

2.  Human  will,  no  less  than  human  understanding,  is 
conscious  of  its  limitations,  its  weakness  and  its  inability  to 
stand  alone. 

Man  knows  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  feels  himself 
powerless  to  do  it.  He  would  fain  practise  good,  but  the 
task  seems  too  great.  If  he  trusts  to  his  own  strength,  he 
inevitably  strays  into  paths  which  his  better  judgment  is 
enlightened  enough  to  condemn. 

I  contemplate  good,  and  take  pleasure  in  it,  yet  my 
deeds  are  the  fruit  of  that  evil  which  seduces  and  deceives 
me. 

The  anguished  heart  yearns  for  Divine  succour.  O  Lord, 
Thou  Who  hast  made  me,  be  my  Deliverer  !  Forsake  not 
Thy  feeble  creature !  Without  Thee  I  am  lost !  Sustain  me 
in  the  hard  battle  of  life  ! 

Is  it  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  wise  Providence  of 
God  that  He  should  suffer  His  creatures  to  feel  their  utter 
weakness  and  need  of  help,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
restrained  from  pride,  and  learn  to  the  full  the  lesson  of  their 
dependence  on  God,  the  Creator  and  End  of  all  things  ? 
Will  God  refuse  to  hear  the  cry  of  weak  human  nature  when 
it  turns  to  Him  as  best  it  may  ? 
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What  of  the  burden  of  man's  sin  when  conscience  reveals 
to  him  the  awful  reality  of  an  offended  God  ?  The  human 
heart  instinctively  divines  that  a  God  who  lavishes  so  many 
natural  gifts  on  man  will  also  be  ready  to  forgive  the 
repentant  sinner.  But  is  not  justice  compelled  to  demand 
an  expiation  commensurate  with  the  guilt  ?  What  guidance 
can  human  reason  offer  which  will  show  me  what  I  must  do 
to  be  reconciled  to  Him  against  whom  I  have  sinned  ?  Sin 
is  an  act  of  free-will.  I  was  a  free  agent,  and  chose  to 
commit  sin  ;  must  not  my  free  will  bear  its  share  in  the  act 
of  expiation  ?  Pride  led  me  to  transgress  God's  laws  ;  what 
act  of  humility  must  accompany  the  satisfaction  for  my  sin  ? 

Oppressed  by  its  sense  of  guilt,  the  troubled  heart  cries 
out  :  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  Whither  shall  we 
turn  for  help  if  not  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  Who  art  displeased 
because  of  our  trangressions  ? 

3.  When  God  created  the  universe,  He  did  not  thereafter 
forsake  the  work  of  His  hands,  as  an  architect  who  has 
fulfilled  his  task.  No,  God  is  very  near  to  me — near  to  my 
understanding  and  my  heart.  He  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power.  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  are.  If, 
in  virtue  of  my  proper  being  and  activity,  I  am  distinct  from 
God,  yet  there  is  nothing  nearer  to  me  than  God.  Apart 
from  Divine  Being,  nothing  exists ;  apart  from  Divine  activity, 
nothing  moves  ;  without  Divine  light  there  is  no  knowledge ; 
without  Divine  love  no  heart  can  love.  God  is  near  to  us 
even  in  nature.  "  What  were  a  God  who  ruled  us  from 
without,  Who  let  the  world  about  His  finger  spin  ?  Should 
He  not  be  in  Nature  self-revealed,  and  move  and  guide  us 
rather  from  within  ?  That  all  things  which  in  Him  exist  and 
live  may  fail  in  naught  of  what  His  power  can  give." 

Must  we  not  then  conceive  of  Him  as  near  to  us  for  the 
very  purpose  of  aiding  our  infirmity  by  the  wonders  of  His 
grace  ? 

How  could  I  believe  that  One  Who  is  so  near  to  me  will 
not  be  moved  to  succour  me  in  my  natural  weakness  ?  If  a 
mother  cares  for  her  child,  will  God  forget  me?  Was  this 
longing  for  a  Saviour  God  instilled  into  my  heart  only  that  I 
might  realise  its  futility  ?     Was  it  not  rather  that  I  might  be 
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made  conscious  of  my  weakness  and  dependence  on  God,  and 
that  thereby  my  submission  to  Him  might  be  the  more  heart- 
felt ?  Am  I  to  think  of  Him  as  unwilling  to  listen  to  my  cry 
of  distress,  to  illumine  my  understanding  with  supernatural 
light,  and  to  impart  strength  to  my  will  and  consolation  to 
my  heart?  If  He  suffers  His  creature  to  stumble  and  fall  by 
the  way,  is  it  not  only  in  order  that,  recognising  his  weakness, 
and  bewailing  his  pride,  he  may  become  united  to  God  by  the 
bond  of  true  inward  trust  ? 

Again,  since  this  cry  of  distress  arises,  not  from  the 
individual  alone,  but  from  the  entire  human  race,  must  not 
the  Heaven-sent  aid  be  equally  universal,  adapted  to  every 
need  ?  The  individual  is  one  with  the  race  ;  ought  not  help 
to  reach  him  through  a  medium  common  to  himself  and  his 
fellow-men  ? 

4.  That  help  which  humanity  needed,  God  gave,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  shape  of  a  primitive  revelation,  to  which 
was  added  the  promise  of  fulness  of  grace  to  come.  But  the 
traces  of  this  early  revelation  have  been  obliterated  in  many  a 
heart  owing  to  wilful  sin.  Throughout  the  ages,  and  amongst 
nations  deeply  sunk  in  error  and  superstition,  there  have  been 
those  who  willingly  obeyed  the  inspirations  of  Divine  grace,  and 
to  whom  this  grace  has  been  imparted  in  full  measure,  alike 
for  salvation  and  for  personal  sanctification.  The  help  vouch- 
safed to  man  took  outward  form  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  open  to  man,  in  his  consciousness  of  sin,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  feelings  of  mingled  pride  and  despair,  either  to 
abandon  himself  to  his  arrogant  and  sensual  nature,  thus  fall- 
ing into  ever  deeper  degradation,  or  to  look  up  to  God  and 
implore  the  grace  of  Heaven  on  his  darkened  mind,  his 
enfeebled  will  and  joyless  heart,  and  on  his  conscience,  which 
bears  so  heavy  a  weight  of  sin.  He  who  has  an  open  mind  and 
a  good  will  comes  to  see  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  centre  point 
of  the  world's  history,  a  perfect  response  has  been  made  to  the 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart.  Prophets  foretold  His  advent 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  by  His  wronders  and  prophetic 
utterances  He  approved  Himself  as  the  Messenger  of  God. 
He  lived  a  life  of  holiness  ;  wrought  miracles  most  diverse  in 
their  nature;  sealed  His  mission  by  the  offering  of  Himself; 
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rose  again  from  the  dead ;  and  within  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  His  doctrine,  linked  as  it  was  with  so  many 
sacrifices,  spread  far  and  wide.  Here  are  grounds  on  which 
the  noblest  of  mankind  have  been  content  to  base  their  faith 
in  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Jesus  Christ  abides  with  us  still,  and  carries  on  His  work 
in  that  visible  Church  which  He  founded,  and  in  which  the 
truths  of  revelation  are  taught  to  us  under  the  seal  of  Divine 
authority.  The  source  of  these  truths  lies  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  and  in  tradition,  and  the  Church,  in  formulating 
them,  is  Divinely  safeguarded  from  error. 

The  Gospels  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  Gospels  are  authentic  ;  their  internal 
characteristics  mark  them  out  as  having  been  written  by 
disciples  of  Christ.  The  Gospels  are  worthy  of  credence ; 
those  same  characteristics  afford  ample  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  record.  The  Gospels  are  free  from  subsequent 
interpolations  ;  it  is  demonstrable  that  no  modification  of  any 
kind  has  taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  the  centuries  which 
separate  us  from  the  Apostolic  era. 

5.  There  exists  a  great  multiplicity  of  religions  amongst 
mankind,  and  these  religions  differ  in  countless  ways  the  one 
from  the  other.  Does  this  fact  militate  against  the  truth  of 
Christianity?  If  so,  it  must  be  held  to  militate  equally 
against  the  truth  of  Islam,  of  Judaism  and  Buddhism,  and  of 
every  other  religion  or  religious  theory  of  life. 

Are  we  to  conclude  on  the  strength  of  this  multiplicity  of 
religions  that  there  is,  after  all,  little  to  choose  between  them  ? 
That  God  welcomes  any  worship  we  bring  Him,  whatever  its 
nature  ?  This  thought  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  measure  of 
truth.  Diversities  may  exist  which  do  not  imply  the  exclusion 
of  truth,  whilst  in  every  false  religion  there  are  to  be  found 
those  whose  ignorance  is  due  to  lack  of  light,  and  who  are 
consequently  to  be  held  guiltless, 

Yet  can  we  conceive  of  truth  and  error  as  being  alike 
to  a  God  Who  Himself  is  infinite  truth  ?  Can  order  and 
lawlessness  find  equal  acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  Him  Who  is 
infinite  holiness  ?  Were  the  difference  but  slight  between 
religion   and    religion,  the  folly  of  esteeming  them  all  alike 
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good  would  be  more  tolerable,  but  these  differences,  so  far 
from  being  slight,  are  radical. 

To  what  source  is  this  heterogeneous  growth  of  religions 
to  be  traced  ? 

All  religious  aspiration  is  based  on  an  elemental  necessity 
of  human  nature.  Man  is  made  for  God,  and,  therefore,  for 
religion.  But  human  nature  is  extraordinarily  weak,  both  in 
its  capacity  for  knowledge  and  in  will.  Divine  love  came  to 
the  aid  of  this  weakness,  but  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents,  humanity  has  again  become  infirm  of  will  and 
darkened  in  understanding.  Here  is  the  fountain-head  of 
every  error. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

MIRACLES  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE 

I.  In  these  days  there  are  many  who  proclaim  themselves  as 
enthusiastic  believers  in  Christianity,  but  it  must  be  a 
Christianity  which  repudiates  miracles. 

"  Practical  Christianity,"  so  the  argument  runs,  "  a  religion 
that  is  a  spiritual  force  in  life,  is  more  than  ever  needed  in  our 
day,  for  the  struggle  with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  sub- 
versive principles  is  such  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  the  task 
of  averting  imminent  catastrophe  so  imperative,  misery, 
whether  without  or  within,  so  widespread,  and  need  so  crying, 
that  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  saving  forces  inherent  in 
Christianity  are  at  one  in  the  heartfelt  desire  that  these  forces 
should  find  the  freest  possible  scope,  and  that  whatever  tends 
to  check  their  action  should  be  eliminated." 

But  this  Christianity  must  be  stripped  of  the  miraculous  ! 
"  To  enjoin  on  us  belief  in  miracles,  and  to  bid  us  build  up  the 
structure  of  our  religious  belief  upon  their  authority  is,"  we  are 
told,  "a  direct  attack  upon  the  unity  of  human  thought,  which 
we  are  bound  to  withstand.  To  keep  abreast  of  modern 
ideas  necessitates  the  denial  of  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  since 
science  teaches  us  to  assert  the  absolute  immutability  of 
nature's  laws." 

If  this  contention  were  true,  there  would  be  no  room  left 
for  Christianity.  So  far  as  historical  testimony  is  concerned, 
Christianity  and  miracles  stand  and  fall  together.  We  must 
either  accept  the  Christian  revelation  with  its  attendant 
miracles,  or  we  must  forego  it  altogether. 

2.  Miracles  are  possible.  A  miracle  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  course,  which  is   cognisable  by  the  senses,  and 
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implies  the  working  of  a  higher  power  than  that  of  nature  ;  it 
is  a  direct  act  of  God. 

Miracles  are  not  subversive  of  law ;  they  are  no  wanton 
display,  neither  do  they  override  every  necessity  of  nature. 
They  constitute  an  exceptional  interference  with  nature's  laws, 
which  God  may  permit  for  His  own  wise  reasons,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  sovereign  may  occasionally  see  fit  to  interfere  with 
the  normal  course  of  justice. 

If  there  is  a  God  who  stands  outside  and  supremely  above 
this  world  of  ours,  who  created  it  and  by  whom  its  laws  were 
established,  then  the  so-called  "  unity "  of  modern  thought 
goes  for  nothing,  and  miracles  must  be  held  to  be  possible. 

Why  should  the  laws  of  nature  be  essentially  insusceptible 
of  change,  or  the  ordered  march  of  the  universe  compel 
us  to  judge  that  miracles  are  impossible?  So  long  as 
Infinite  Wisdom  directs  the  course  of  this  world,  miracles  may 
assuredly  take  place  from  time  to  time  for  valid  reasons,  and 
without  detriment  to  the  working  of  nature's  laws. 

Rational  beings  are  of  far  greater  consequence  in  the  sight 
of  God  than  irrational  beings,  or  the  unchanging  operations  of 
law.  To  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  latter  for  man's  sake 
is  wholly  consistent  with  the  beneficence  of  the  Divine  heart. 

Miracles  may  be  verified  as  such.  The  limitations  of 
natural  forces  are  not  always  within  our  ken,  but  we  are  often 
able  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  what  nature  cannot  do. 
Whoever  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  must 
further  believe  in  His  power  so  to  direct  circumstances  as 
that  the  reality  of  a  miracle  shall  be  established  with  all 
reasonable  certainty. 

Miracles  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  revelation  tells  us  of  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  Divine  love  which  surpasses  our  understanding  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  Divine.  It  is  wholly  in  agreement  with 
this  order  of  things  that  God  should  be  prepared  to  work 
miracles  for  man's  sake.  Furthermore,  these  latter,  in  so  far 
as  they  imply  extraordinary  interference  with  the  processes  of 
nature,  are  admirably  adapted  to  manifest  the  unconditioned 
sovereignty  of  the  Creator  over  His  universe. 

If  God  in   His  wisdom  chooses  to  bring  home  to  man  a 
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sense  of  his  dependence  by  denying  to  him  the  full  knowledge 
of  truth  through  the  sole  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  revealing  to  him  the  ground  truths  of 
religion  and  confirming  His  revelation  by  miracles,  He  does 
that  which  is  worthy  of  Himself  as  well  as  of  man.  History 
bears  witness  to  historical  facts  ;  miracles  attest  the  fact  of 
Divine  revelation. 

Man's  senses  are  the  natural  means  by  which  he  comes  to 
know  a  certain  measure  of  truth.  Divine  revelation  is  not 
intended  to  crush  mankind  beneath  the  might  of  that  sovereign 
majesty  of  God  which  it  discloses,  nor  to  wring  from  him  an 
unwilling  acceptance  of  something  which  is  too  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  his  submission 
to  Divine  omnipotence  must  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  a 
humble  and  truth-loving  will.  Faith  in  miracles  tends  to 
render  such  an  act  possible. 

Man  is  a  free  agent ;  he  can  either  submit  humbly,  or 
listen  to  the  pride  which  instigates  him  to  resistance.  It 
argues  far  greater  strength  of  mind  to  accept  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  validly  attested  miracles  than  to  deny,  in  a 
spirit  of  indifference  or  cowardice,  whatever  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  wise  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Miracles  occur  but  rarely ;  they  are  not  the  rule  but 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  wisdom  of  God  only  sees  fit  to 
work  a  miracle  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  purpose, 
and  such  purposes  will  necessarily  be  rare.  A  plant  recently 
put  into  the  earth  needs  frequent  watering,  but  once  it  has 
taken  root  ordinary  care  suffices.  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  miracles  were  called  for,  but  in  our  own  day  the 
regular  Providential  ordering  of  nature  meets  every  need. 

Miracles  are  real.  This  is  clearly  to  be  gathered  from 
those  Gospel  records  where  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection 
occupies  a  foremost  place.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these 
records  of  miraculous  occurrences  are  later  interpolations,  but 
such  a  theory  is  clearly  untenable  since  they  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  the  Gospel  story  that  their  elimina- 
tion would  deprive  this  latter  of  all  coherence.  Apart  from 
the  miracles  the  evangelical  narrative  becomes  incredible,  and 
he   who   denies  the   possibility  of  the    miraculous    must   of 
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necessity  deny  the  truth  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Christianity  as 
well.  As  surely  as  Christianity  exists  in  the  world  to-day,  so 
surely  did  those  miracles  happen  upon  which  its  whole  teach- 
ing is  built  up. 

To  make  a  stumbling  block  of  the  miraculous  elements 
in  Christianity  is  therefore  to  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  supreme 
folly. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 

THE  MIRACLES  RECORDED  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

i.  CHRIST  wrought  miracles  in  His  own  Name.  As  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  these  comprised — miracles  having  reference 
to  inanimate  nature  only  (changing  of  the  water  into  wine, 
multiplication  of  the  loaves,  stilling  of  the  storm  on  the  lake, 
walking  upon  the  water,  &c.) ;  miracles  of  healing  (giving 
sight  to  one  born  blind,  healing  of  the  dumb  man,  of  the 
leper,  of  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  &c.)  ;  miracles  of  raising  from 
the  dead  (the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  young  man  of  Nairn, 
Lazarus,  who  had  lain  four  days  in  the  tomb) ;  the  driving 
out  of  devils  from  those  possessed  ;  and,  finally,  the  miracles 
wrought  in  regard  to  His  own  Person  (His  Birth,  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension). 

To  these  must  be  added  the  predictions  uttered  by  Christ 
concerning  His  coming  Passion  (Luke  xiii.  32,  Matt.  xx.  17) ; 
His  betrayal  by  Judas  (John  xiii.  26) ;  Peter's  denial  (Matt. 
xxvi.  34) ;  the  death  of  Peter  and  John  (John  xxi.  18)  ;  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41,  Matt.  xxiv.  2); 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Luke  xxi.  24),  and  the  future 
of  the  Church  (John  x.  16,  xvi.  2). 

The  whole  structure  of  historical  Christianity  is  reared  on 
the  foundation  of  these  miraculous  facts. 

2.  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  that  of  the 
Resurrection  is  the  most  stupendous.  Every  attack  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  recorded,  and 
every  hypothesis  brought  forward  in  the  vain  hope  of  explain- 
ing them  away,  has  only  resulted  in  placing  this  miracle  in  a 
more  convincing  light.  Christ  Himself  had  foretold  it  (Matt. 
xn-  39)  John  x.  18),  and  irrefutable  testimony  is  there  to 
prove  that  He  truly  died  and  as  truly  rose  again  from  the 
dead.  The  apostle's  whole  teaching  was  built  up  on  the 
foundation  of  this  great  fact  :    "  He   hath    appointed    a  day 
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wherein  He  will  judge  the  world  by  the  Man  Whom  He  hath 
appointed,  giving  faith  to  all  by  raising  Him  up  from  the 
dead"  (Acts  xvii.  31):  "With  great  power  did  the  apostles 
give  testimony  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(Acts  iv.  33,  1,  22).  St.  Paul  wrote  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans:  "If  thou  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  up  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

This  miracle  constitutes  the  foundation-stone  upon  which 
Christianity,  itself  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  world's  history, 
reposes  ;  it  is  the  central  truth  whence  all  its  Divine  efficacy 
derives.  Christianity  is  no  myth,  but  a  reality  ;  its  foundation, 
its  basis,  its  roots,  are  real.  The  fact  of  the  Resurrection  is  as 
incontestable  as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  itself. 

3.  If  but  one  single  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospel  be 
established  as  true,  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ's  mission  must 
be  recognised.  This  carries  with  it  the  further  necessity  of 
acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ  Himself,  since  He  Wrho 
received  His  mission  from  God  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  God. 

Century  after  century  the  miraculous  facts  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  have  withstood  the  test  of  the  most  searching 
criticism.  Their  supernatural  character  is  the  more  impressive 
when  we  consider  the  particular  circumstances  attending 
them,  their  inter-dependence,  and  the  wide  variety  they 
exhibit.  Thus  contemplated,  all  doubt  ends  by  becoming 
impossible. 

The  Gospel  miracles  are  primarily  intended  as  a  witness  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  their  importance  is  not  restricted 
to  this  function  alone.  They  prove  in  addition  that  Divine 
goodness  and  love  of  God  towards  man,  which  was  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  revelation  of  which  He  won  over 
human  hearts  to  the  acceptance  of  His  doctrine.  He  was 
good  (John  vii.  12),  and  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  doing 
good  (Acts  x.  38). 

Just  as  a  parent  stoops  lovingly  over  a  little  child,  and 
showers  on  it  those  caresses  and  acts  of  tenderness  which  a 
child's  heart  can  understand,  so  Christ  comes  down  in  answer 
to  human  longings  and  walks  with  men,  meeting  their  needs, 
and  pouring  out  His  tender  mercy  upon  them  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  love  He  bears  to  men 
become  intelligible  to  every  one  of  us. 

Again,  the  miracles  which  the  Gospel  records  are  rich  in 
their  symbolic  teaching.  Those  which  relate  to  the  Birth  and 
Childhood  of  Christ  are  intended  to  fix  our  eyes  from  the  first 
on  the  supreme  importance  attaching  to  His  Divine  mission. 
Just  as  the  aged  Simeon  presents  to  us  a  type  of  waiting 
Israel,  so  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  symbolise  that  far- 
stretching  pagan  world  which  God  was  preparing  for  the  advent 
of  His  Son.  The  miracle  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Cana,  with 
its  tender  condescension  on  the  part  of  her  Son  to  Mary's 
pleading,  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  coming  transformation  of 
our  restricted  human  existence  into  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and 
the  enlarging  and  uplifting  of  all  our  narrow  faculties  of  mind 
and  body  to  correspond  with  the  glorious  vocation  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  healing  of  the  man  possessed  by  a 
devil  prefigures  that  rescuing  of  the  whole  human  race  from 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  which  Christ  came  to  accomplish. 
The  tempest  on  the  lake  speaks  to  us  of  our  troubled  earthly 
existence,  and  bids  us  see  how  storms  abate  and  seas  grow 
tranquil  if  only  we  bear  our  Saviour  about  with  us  in  our 
hearts.  The  story  of  the  centurion  at  Capharnaum  teaches 
us  that  nothing  but  goodwill  was  needed  to  bring  the 
Gentiles  into  that  kingdom  of  God,  which  the  Jews  falsely 
assumed  to  be  the  exclusive  heritage  of  their  own  nation. 
The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  typifies  the  spiritual 
nourishment  which  Christ  has  ordained  for  innumerable  souls 
in  a  world  where  men  are  hungering  and  thirsting  after  truth. 
The  walking  upon  the  water  teaches  us  in  impressive  imagery 
what  a  power  there  is  in  simple  trust  in  God.  The  raising  of 
the  dead  reminds  us  that  Christ  has  robbed  death  of  its  sting 
by  making  us  the  children  of  God. 

In  this,  or  in  similar  ways,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ, 
seeing  in  them,  and  teaching  their  hearers  to  see  in  them, 
symbols  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  revelation.  Yet,  over 
and  above  that  typical  significance  they  discerned  so  clearly, 
they  never  failed  to  see  in  them  the  Divine  attestation  of  the 
truths  which  Christ  came  to  teach. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 

THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL 

I.  A  POOR  beggar  child,  hungry  and  trembling  with  cold, 
knocks  at  the  gateway  of  a  king's  palace.  The  king  himself 
comes  forth  and  greets  the  child  more  kindly  than  it  could 
ever  have  ventured  to  hope.  The  little  one  is  not  only 
cleansed  from  the  mire  that  clings  to  it,  and  fed  and 
clothed  anew,  but  the  king  takes  it  by  the  hand,  beggar 
though  it  be,  saying  :  "  Come  in,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  child 
and  heir  of  my  kingdom  ;  my  happiness  shall  be  thine,  and 
thou  shalt  share  in  my  joys." 

In  Christ,  God  became  not  only  our  deliverer,  but  our 
Father,  our  Brother  and  our  Life,  in  order  that  He  might  bring 
us  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  gift  of  His  eternal  love,  of  our 
adoption  as  sons,  and  of  the  heritage  of  Divine  felicity  which 
awaits  us.  "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  Me,  I  also  have  loved 
you.  Abide  in  my  love.  .  .  .  These  things  I  have 
spoken  to  you  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you.  ...  I  will 
not  now  call  you  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  Lord  doeth,  but  I  have  called  you  friends  "  (John  xv.  9,  1 1, 
15).  God  was  not  merely  willing  to  listen  to  our  cry  for  help, 
or  to  bestow  on  us  the  light  and  strength  for  which  human 
frailty  sighs,  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  live  a  life  of 
justice  and  attain  to  the  happiness  it  desires,  but,  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  He  summons  us  to  a  supernatural  and 
profoundly  intimate  union  with  the  Divinity.  "  Our  Father 
Who  art  in  Heaven  !  " 

2.  The  beggar  child  is  the  human  race.  When  God 
created  man  He  made  the  continuance  of  His  gift  of  grace 
dependent  upon  our  first  parents'  fidelity.  This  fidelity  was 
tried  in  a  manner  which  harmonised  with  the  conditions  then 
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natural  to  man,  God  choosing  to  exact  from  him  a  voluntary 
obedience  which  called  for  the  mortification  of  the  life  of 
sense.  By  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  make  himself  as 
God,  Adam  fell  into  wanton  disobedience.  Human  nature 
shared  his  guilt  ;  the  sin  of  the  individual  became  the  sin  of 
the  race.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  us  all  to  look  upon 
the  merits  of  others  as  in  some  sense  our  own  in  virtue  of 
that  tie  of  a  common  humanity  which  unites  us.  Follow- 
ing upon  the  sin  which  humanity  had  committed  in  the 
person  of  our  first  parent,  came  the  Divine  decree,  by  which  the 
sin  of  one  man  became  the  sin  of  all.  To  that  common  heritage 
of  human  nature  each  one  of  us  adds  his  own  individual  sins. 

God  suffered  man  to  sin,  but  only  that  His  love  might 
shine  out  more  clearly.  The  great  fact  of  Divine  love  hence- 
forward reveals  itself  in  the  guise  of  pardoning  and  atoning 
mercy.  Christ  voluntarily  offers  Himself  to  Divine  justice  as 
a  propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men.  The 
redemption  wrought  out  by  Christ  is  no  mere  legal  process  ; 
it  has  its  foundation  in  an  act  of  incomprehensible  love. 

3.  The  order  of  nature  and  reason  is  supplemented  by  the 
new  order  of  supernatural  grace  and  faith.  Subjection  to 
God,  which  is  the  end  for  which  man  was  created,  must  find 
expression  in  humble  acceptance  of  revealed  truth,  and  in  the 
reception,  as  a  free  gift  from  God's  hand,  of  that  succour 
which  man's  weakness  demands.  More  especially  must  it 
lead  him  to  receive  the  priceless  gift  of  sonship  in  the  spirit  of 
faith,  hope  and  love,  and  with  devout  thankfulness,  casting 
himself  with  childlike  confidence  into  his  Father's  arms,  and 
seeking  by  union  with  Christ  to  become  perfect  as  his  Father 
in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

Because  of  the  inconceivable  love  He  bears  us,  the  infinite 
God  wills  to  give  us  happiness,  not  merely  in  such  measure  as 
corresponds  with  our  human  capacities,  but  in  an  immeasurable 
degree,  so  that  our  felicity  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  very  counter- 
part of  His  own.  We  shall  behold  Him,  not  only  in  the 
mirror  of  His  works,  but  as  He  is.  A  supernatural  power — 
the  light  of  the  glory  of  Heaven — will  one  day  so  uplift  and 
strengthen  our  natural  faculties  that  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
God  as  God  sees  Himself — face  to  face. 
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In  the  same  way  as  God  will  one  day  enlighten  and  give 
new  power  to  our  understanding,  so  that  we  may  behold  Him 
face  to  face,  He  will  free  our  human  will  from  every  limitation, 
and  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  ocean  of  His  love,  lifting  us  up 
and  making  us  partakers  in  the  joy  and  jubilation  of  that  love, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  love  Him  as  He  loves  Himself. 

The  human  soul  is  like  a  setting  designed  for  a  sham 
pearl,  but  into  which  God  elects  to  insert  a  costly  diamond. 

The  whole  constitution  of  Christianity  is  ordered  with  a 
view  to,  and  in  consonance  with,  the  Divine  and  supernatural 
end  to  which  we  are  destined  throughout  eternity.  If  we  looked 
to  the  natural  end  of  man  only,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  God  had  revealed  to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
or  why  He  had  ordained  that  union  of  mankind  with  Himself, 
which  is  realised  in  the  mystery  of  the  altar.  But  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  to  reveal  man's  supernal  vocation,  and 
to  bear  witness  to  that  power  by  which  humanity  participates 
in  a  life  which  it  can  neither  claim  as  a  right,  nor  attain  to 
unaided,  a  life  which  carries  with  it  a  union  of  the  human  and 
the  Divine,  as  indissoluble  as  the  bond  which  unites  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  By  reason  of  those  gifts 
which  God  imparts  to  me  in  this  supernatural  life,  I  become 
no  less  worthy  in  the  Heavenly  Father's  eyes  than  His  only- 
begotten  Son  Himself;  the  Father  willed  to  sacrifice  His  Son 
for  me,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  me  as  dear  to  Christ  as 
His  own  life-blood,  and  to  impel  Him  to  shed  that  blood  for  me. 

4.  Christianity  fulfils,  then,  a  twofold  office  in  regard  to 
man.  In  the  first  place,  it  comes  to  uplift,  invigorate  and 
ennoble  his  natural  faculties.  Viewed  as  a  social  force,  it 
appears  as  the  mainspring  of  human  development,  the  mother 
of  civilisation,  the  emancipator  of  nations,  the  source  of  all 
true  order,  alike  in  the  family  and  in  social  life. 

A  survey  of  the  evils  exhibited  by  paganism,  whether  of 
olden  times  or  of  that  modern  paganism  which  flourishes  in 
our  midst  to-day,  will  suffice  to  bring  home  to  us  man's  need 
of  Christianity.  The  Psalmist  tells  us  that  God  lifts  up  the 
poor  out  of  the  dunghill  (Psalm  cxii.  7).  Our  own  world 
to-day,  with  its  anti-Christian  ideals,  is  in  no  small  danger  of 
sinking  back  on  to  it  and  perishing  there. 
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In  the  second  place,  Christianity  opens  up  a  horizon,  and 
offers  us  truths  which  essentially  transcend  the  vision  and 
reach  of  our  human  reason  and  capacities.  Besides  that 
portion  of  Christ's  teaching  which  may  be  put  to  the  test  of 
individual  experience,  there  is  another  portion  which  must 
simply  be  believed,  containing  as  it  does  certain  truths 
which  a  reverent  faith  accepts  on  the  sole  authority  of  Divine 
revelation.     "  The  just  man  liveth  by  faith"  (Rom.  i.  17). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  those  Christian  verities  which  it  is 
given  to  me  to  understand  become  an  increasing  source  of 
comfort  and  joy  in  proportion  as  my  life  is  ordered  in  accor- 
dance with  their  teaching,  I  need  surely  find  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  those  other  truths  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
spirit  of  blind  faith. 

5.  We  have  often  heard  it  urged  as  a  reproach  against  the 
religion  of  Christ  that  it  abounds  in  enigmas.  That  is  true, 
but  does  man  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  understanding 
everything  ?  If  he  tries  to  evade  the  obscurities  which  present 
themselves  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he  condemns  himself 
thereby  to  still  deeper  darkness ;  he  cannot  escape  what 
humbles  his  reason  without  falling  into  what  reason  itself 
recognises  as  sheer  contradiction.  Nature,  too,  abounds  in 
enigmas,  nor  is  there  anything  under  the  sun  which  is  wholly 
free  from  mystery.  Why,  then,  should  we  expect  to  find 
none  in  the  realm  which  Christianity  opens  up  to  us,  but  which 
our  eyes  discern  so  dimly  as  yet  ? 

We  hear  men  say,  "  I  cannot  believe  in  miracles."  That 
is  strange  indeed  !  If  there  is  a  God  Who  rules  the  universe, 
and  Whose  ends  are  such  as  to  require  the  working  of  miracles, 
we  may  conclude  that  miracles  will  necessarily  occur.  A 
miracle  is  an  exceptional  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  so  manifestly  strikes  athwart  the  normal  course  of  those 
laws  as  to  reveal  the  fact  that  another  and  a  greater  power 
exists  behind  them. 

Human  pride  revolts  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
asking  how  such  self-abasement  on  the  part  of  God  can  be 
deemed  possible.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  of  all  incompre- 
hensible things  we  have  here  the  most  incomprehensible. 
Therefore  our  Lord  says,  "  Blessed   is   he  that   shall   not   be 
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scandalised  in  Me  "  (Matt.  xi.  6  ;  Luke  xi.  23).  To  him  who 
prizes  earthly  riches  above  all  else,  such  teaching  is  an  offence; 
to  the  sensualist  it  is  sheer  folly,  but  he  who  is  conscious  of  his 
dependence  upon  God,  finds  in  it  the  groundwork  of  all  his  joy. 

6.  Christ  bids  us  look  upon  experience  as  the  touchstone 
of  the  truth  of  His  teaching — "  My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  but 
His  that  sent  Me.  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  Him,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I 
speak  of  Myself"  (John  vii.  16,  17). 

If  some  one  were  to  hold  out  a  handful  of  seed,  saying, 
"  From  this  plants  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,"  the  only 
way  of  convincing  a  sceptical  hearer  would  be  to  sow  these 
seeds  in  the  ground,  and  so  afford  him  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  regard 
to  the  teachings  of  faith.  Plant  this  seemingly  insignificant 
seed  deep  in  thy  heart  and  mind.  Let  life  do  its  work — life 
with  its  manifold  vicissitudes  and  trials  and  sufferings,  its 
hours  of  weakness,  sorrow  and  perplexity,  its  hopes  and  joys. 
Guard  well  within  thy  soul  this  living  seed  of  faith,  and  thou 
wilt  find  in  it  the  response  to  all  thy  needs,  thy  doubtings  and 
thy  questionings,  the  consolation  of  thine  every  sorrow. 

The  lives  of  Christ's  true  servants  are  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  Divine  character  of  His  teaching.  Christianity  is 
a  life.  Would  that  its  opponents  were  prepared  to  study  its 
doctrines  before  they  condemn  them  ! 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  the  supernatural 
elements  apparent  in  Christianity  constitute  a  mere  extension 
of  our  natural  knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  revealed 
as  a  hitherto  unknown  factor  in  the  world's  history,  and  an 
essentially  higher  factor  than  all  that  had  gone  before.  Christ 
did  not  seek  to  link  His  teaching  on  to  any  philosophy  current 
in  His  own  day,  and  His  apostles  were  chosen  from  amongst 
the  ignorant  and  unlettered.  "  See  your  vocation,  brethren, 
that  there  are  not  many  wise  according  to  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  but  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
hath  God  chosen  that  He  may  confound  the  wise"  (I.  Cor.  i. 
26,  27).  It  was  not  until  Christianity,  with  its  supernatural 
teachings,  had  taken  deep  root  in  men's  hearts  that  we  find 
natural  science  occupying  its  rightful  place. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI 

WHAT  IS  JESUS  CHRIST  TO  US? 

I.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Christ  never  really  existed,  and 
that  the  record  of  His  life  on  earth  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Christian  myth.  In  reply  we  ask  :  Would  it  not  be  an  easier 
task  to  explain  away  the  existence  of  any  historic  personality 
one  may  choose  to  name  rather  than  the  personality  of  the 
historic  Christ  ?  He  stands  before  our  eyes  in  the  clearest 
possible  light  of  day.  Even  were  we  possessed  of  no  single 
one  of  those  documents  which  are  there  in  abundance  to  attest 
His  earthly  existence,  His  work  alone  should  suffice  to  remove 
all  shadow  of  doubt  from  the  reflecting  mind — that  work  which 
stands  out  before  us  in  all  its  grandeur,  based  upon  Him  to 
whom  history  points  as  its  Founder,  and  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  worship  of  His  historic  Personality. 

The  Christ  of  history  approved  Himself  as  God's  ambas- 
sador. The  Gospels  bear  witness  to  the  miracles  He  wrought. 
Any  forgery  of  such  documents  as  the  Gospels  would  be  a 
more  astounding  thing  than  the  Divine  life  of  which  they 
speak.  True,  the  miracles  recorded  in  their  pages  strike  us 
with  wonder,  because  of  the  condescension  they  exhibit 
to  the  smallest  needs  and  necessities  of  human  life,  but 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  Divinity.  Only  a  God  who  rules  the 
universe  can  call  in  miracles  to  His  aid,  and  by  a  momentary 
inhibition  of  nature's  laws  disclose  the  existence  of  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  nature.  The  miracles  wrought  by  Christ 
differ  widely  in  their  characteristics,  but  whoever  seeks  to 
belittle  their  significance  is  faced  in  the  end  by  the  most 
amazing  of  them  all — the  standing  miracle  of  Christianity 
itself,  which,  for  centuries  past,  has  inspired  with  its  ideals  an 
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innumerable  multitude  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  human 
race.  None  but  God  could  bring  proud  minds  to  a  belief 
in  truths  so  humbling,  impart  such  celestial  sentiments  to 
earthly  hearts,  or  enjoin  so  austere  a  morality  upon  depraved 
human  nature. 

Christ  drew  His  doctrine  from  no  human  source.  Free  of 
all  error,  it  yet  deals  with  the  deepest  problems  of  life  in  the 
profoundest  possible  way.  Calm  majesty  and  a  sublime 
assurance  of  truth  characterised  the  teaching  of  Christ.  He 
brought  the  answer  to  all  these  yearnings  which  man  feels  for 
clearer  insight  into  the  deep  things  of  life.  In  His  doctrine 
God  is  revealed  as  the  ground  of  the  moral  law,  and  sin  is 
shown  to  be  not  merely  an  irrational  act,  but  an  offence 
against  His  holiness.  Self-sacrificing  love  of  one's  neighbour 
is  there  united  to  the  pure  and  perfect  love  of  God. 

Christ  Himself  stands  before  us  free  of  all  sin  as  well  as  of 
all  error.  His  enemies  can  find  no  fault  in  Him.  He  exhibits 
each  several  virtue  in  its  supreme  degree,  and  century  after 
century  bears  witness  to  the  fulfilment  in  His  Person  of  our 
highest  ideals. 

2.  Christ  speaks  as  only  He  can  speak  Who  is  Himself 
God.  He  makes  Himself  known  to  the  people  as  the  longed- 
for  Messiah,  Whose  coming  their  Prophets  had  foretold  ;  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  God — the  only- 
begotten  Son — essentially  differing  from  all  created  beings. 
He  explicitly  asserts  that  He  is  not  of  this  world,  that  He 
existed  before  the  world  was  ;  that  He  came  down  from 
Heaven  and  would  ascend  thither  again,  and  that  one  day, 
enthroned  in  glory  on  the  clouds  and  surrounded  by  His 
angels,  He  will  return  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  He 
affirms  His  equality  with  the  Father  : — "  This  is  eternal  life, 
that  they  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
Whom  Thou  hast  sent "  (John  xvii.  3). 

Christ  Himself  teaches,  and  suffers  His  apostles  to  teach, 
that  He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  dwelling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  and  one  with  the  Father  in  His 
Divinity  and  His  work,  and  that,  by  the  sole  power  of  His 
word,  He  will  one  day  awaken  the  dead  from  the  silence  of 
the  tomb  to  a  new  life. 
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Christ  lays  claim  to  the  possession  of  authority  which 
appertains  to  God  alone.  By  affirming  Himself  to  be  the 
Light  of  the  world,  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  He 
requires,  on  the  part  of  humanity,  such  a  reverent  acceptance 
of  His  teaching  as  only  God  is  entitled  to  demand.  Heaven, 
with  its  unending  felicity,  is  the  reward  He  promises  to  those 
who  believe  in  Him.  No  sufferings,  no  shame,  or  persecu- 
tions, or  earthly  ties,  can  be  held  to  justify  men  in  refusing  to 
follow  Him,  and  He  threatens  with  an  eternal  doom  all  who 
resist  His  teaching. 

Christ  asks  from  men  a  greater  love  than  they  bestow  on 
any  of  His  creatures. 

Christ  lays  claim  to  Divine  attributes.  He  foretells  the 
future,  and  ascribes  to  Himself  the  power  of  reading  our 
inmost  thoughts  ;  He  promises  to  receive  souls  into  Paradise, 
forgives  men's  sins,  and  empowers  His  Apostles  to  forgive 
them,  and  points  to  Himself  as  the  one  source  of  all  power 
and  grace. 

Only  He  can  speak  and  act  thus  Who  bears  within  Himself 
the  knowledge  that  He  is  God. 

The  remembrance  of  all  this  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  high  priest  at  that  solemn  moment  when  he  put  the 
question  :  "  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  God  that  Thou  tell  us 
if  Thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God."  Jesus  saith  to  him  : 
"Thou  hast  said  it.  Nevertheless,  I  say  to  you,  hereafter  you 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Then 
the  high  priest  rent  his  garments,  saying  :  "  He  hath  blas- 
phemed "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63-65). 

One  who  speaks  as  Christ  spoke,  whose  life  in  its  every 
detail  reveals  Him  as  exempt  from  all  sin  and  all  error,  and 
endowed  with  the  plenitude  of  every  virtue,  is  beyond  doubt 
that  which  He  claims  to  be — Divine. 

Here  is  the  conviction  which,  for  centuries  past,  has 
inspired  innumerable  souls  :  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
notwithstanding  human  weakness,  they  found  strength  to 
live  lives  of  moral  purity  and  holiness,  and  to  bring  Him 
untold  sacrifices.  The  source  of  that  vital  power  which 
dwells  in  Christianity  is  directly  traceable  to  a  belief  in  the 
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Divinity  of  its  Founder.  Christ  desired  to  unite  all  men  into 
a  world-wide  religious  society,  irrespective  of  class  or 
nationality.  No  obstacles,  however  great,  cou]d  avail  to 
check  the  onward  march  of  Christianity,  and  yet  the  means 
at  its  disposal  seemed  wholly  inadequate  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  it.  The  light  of  Christ's  Divinity 
is  made  manifest  in  that  worship  with  which  men  honour 
Him,  in  the  unchanging  stability  exhibited  by  His  Church  in 
the  face  of  all  that  her  adversaries  may  do  or  say,  and  in 
the  mighty  influence  which  Christianity  brings  to  bear  upon 
the  life  of  man,  whether  individual  or  corporate.  In  Christi- 
anity we  behold  the  fountain-head  of  civilisation,  of  all  social 
culture,  art  and  science. 

4.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  a  Divine  revelation  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  men.  This  revelation  was  made  to  the 
Patriarchs,  to  Moses  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  sets 
the  Divine  seal  on  the  weightiest  truths  which  reason  teaches 
us,  throws  light  upon  the  profoundest  problems  of  human 
existence,  and  itself  points  to  and  prepares  men's  minds  for 
the  coming  revelation  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  infidelities  of  the  Jewish  nation,  this  earlier 
revelation  was  preserved  intact.  Miracles  and  prophecies 
bore  witness  to  its  Divine  origin. 

After  the  long  twilight,  day  dawned  at  last  with  the 
advent  of  Christ  Himself. 

From  Him  streams  out  that  light  which  enlightens  every 
man  who  comes  into  the  world.  All  have  received  some- 
thing from  Christ,  and  all  are  made  for  Christ.  The  human 
soul  is  by  nature  Christian.  The  influence  which  flows  forth 
from  Jesus  Christ  permeates  the  whole  man  ;  it  brings  truth 
to  the  understanding  and  power  to  the  will. 

In  all  the  questions  which  are  supremely  vital  in  this  life 
of  ours  on  earth,  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  the  light  by 
which  our  feet  are  guided  on  the  right  road,  and  the  love 
of  Christ  is  the  one  immortal  power  which  overcomes  the 
world. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII 
WHAT  IS  CHRIST'S    CHURCH  TO  US? 

i.  God  has  drawn  near  to  us  in  a  supernatural  manner  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  order  that  He  might  bring  comfort 
to  our  hearts  by  taking  human  form.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with  man 
ceased  once  the  visible  presence  of  Christ  was  withdrawn 
from  amongst  us  ? 

Jesus  Christ  desired  to  establish  a  supernatural  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  ;  was  it  likely  that  One  who  knew  so  well 
the  needs  of  human  nature  would  institute  between  Himself 
and  men  a  tie  which  was  so  purely  spiritual  and  invisible  as 
to  take  no  count  of  these  needs  ? 

The  source  of  Christ's  authority  did  not  lie  in  the  society 
which  He  instituted  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  society  was  the 
visible  assertion  of  the  authority  He  had  received  from  His 
Heavenly  Father.  He  in  no  way  empowered  communities, 
and  still  less  the  State,  to  appoint  the  teachers  and  pastors 
of  the  flock.  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you  " 
(John  xx.  21).  Is  it  credible  that  He  has  suffered  that  order 
of  things  which  He  Himself  established  to  lapse  by  process 
of  time?  If  He  had  so  willed,  He  might,  by  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  power,  have  maintained  unbroken  unity  of 
doctrinal  truth  amongst  all  the  scattered  Christian  com- 
munities and  their  individual  members  ;  the  present  condition 
of  things  testifies  clearly  to  the  fact  that  He  willed  otherwise. 
Outside  the  Catholic  Church  disunion  is  everywhere 
apparent ;  even  that  most  fundamental  of  truths  —  the 
Divinity  of  Christ — is  called  in  question !  Miracles  are 
exceptional ;   they  are  wrought  only  when  there  is  adequate 
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motive.     In   all  the   ordinary  concerns   of  life   God  employs 
ordinary  means. 

Having  in  view  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  Christ 
founded  a  Church — a  human  society  composed  of  those  to 
whom  authority  was  committed,  and  those  over  whom  that 
authority  was  exercised.  This  Church  was  not  founded  upon 
the  Gospels,  since  it  came  into  existence  before  the  Gospels 
were  written.  When  Christ  established  His  Church  He 
pointed  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  was  to  be  built  up  in  sure 
and  lasting  stability. 

Every  human  society  owes  its  permanence  to  the  due 
recognition  of  authority.  Just  as  no  society  can  exist  apart 
from  authority,  so  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  authority  of  Christ.  Christ  delegated  His  authority 
to  His  apostles  :  "  All  power  is  given  to  Me  .  .  .  going 
therefore  teach  ye  all  nations"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19),  "He 
that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me"  (Luke  x.  16),  "Whose  sins 
you  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  "  (John  xx.  23). 

In  virtue  of  His  own  Divine  authority,  and  independently 
alike  of  society  and  of  the  State,  Christ  made  provision  for 
the  due  government  of  His  Church,  and  imparted  full  power 
to  those  whom  He  had  chosen  to  appoint  others  in  their 
turn.  The  form  of  government  thus  instituted  was  destined 
to  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  He  Himself  has 
promised  to  uphold  it  :  "  Behold  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

History  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  apostles  carried 
out  the  Divine  injunction.  Under  the  guidance  of  those  to 
whom  Christ  had  committed  authority,  the  Church  spread 
rapidly,  embracing  in  the  first  instance  the  whole  Greek  and 
Roman  world,  and  later  on  more  distant  lands  as  well.  On 
every  side  communities  sprang  up,  and  were  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  those  who  exercised  the  pastoral  office  in  the  name, 
not  of  the  community  itself,  but  of  Christ. 

2.  Writings  gradually  made  their  appearance  within  the 
widening  circle  of  the  Church ;  these  were  manifestly 
documents  written  by  human  hands,  in  response  to  the 
particular  demands  of  the  moment.  Under  the  guidance  of 
God,  ecclesiastical     authority   determined     certain    of    these 
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writings  to  be  sacred  Scriptures,  i.e.,  the  Word  of  God.  The 
same  authority  teaches  us  that  the  various  writers  of  these 
documents  were  so  intimately  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  to  compel  us  to  recognise  that  God  Himself  was  the 
Source  of  that  which  they  wrote.  The  instruments  were 
human,  but  the  inspiration  was  Divine.  Seeing  that  every 
faculty  of  man  is  dependent  upon  God,  is  He  not  able  so  to 
inspire  and  control  the  operations  of  man's  mind  as  that  His 
own  voice  shall  speak  to  us  from  the  pages  which  a  human 
hand  has  penned  ?  Such  Divine  inspiration  and  guidance 
were  forthcoming,  the  Church  teaches,  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  their  Author  was  God  Himself,  but  the 
distinctive  personality  of  His  chosen  instruments  remained 
unimpaired. 

Now,  in  those  sacred  Scriptures,  i.e.,  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
clearest  and  most  impressive  manner  that  Christ  founded  a 
visible  Church,  over  which  He  set  visible  pastors  and  teachers, 
and  within  which  the  operations  of  invisible  grace  were  made 
manifest  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

True,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Gospel  was 
committed  by  Christ  to  the  society  which  He  had  founded, 
with  the  injunction  :  "  See  that  this  book  in  which  the  sum 
of  my  teaching  is  contained  is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  its  many  obscurities  will  but  make  it  the  easier  for  each 
one  to  interpret  it  as  he  pleases.  The  actual  form  which 
individual  opinions  may  take  is  a  matter  of  small  moment ; 
there  is  no  question  here  of  positive  truth,  but  that  is  to  be  held 
true  which  best  meets  the  needs  of  which  men  are  conscious  in 
their  own  day.  Desires,  vague  presentiments,  a  soothing 
feeling  of  something  which  cannot  be  put  into  words,  a  sense 
of  dependence  upon  the  universe — such  is  My  religion,  and 
those  doctrines  which  I  myself  taught  are  of  no  more  value 
than  the  rest."  Here  is  the  theory  of  modern  "  Christianity," 
a  theory  which  stands  self-condemned  from  the  first,  and 
is  wholly  opposed  to  the  historical  facts  vouched  for  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

It     is    impossible     that    the    sacred    Scriptures     should 
constitute  the  one  and  exclusive  rule  of  faith,  for  they  contain 
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much  that  is  obscure  and  ill-defined.  Nowhere  do  their 
writers  claim  to  present  the  entire  body  of  Christian  truth 
regarding  salvation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  but 
few  amongst  the  early  Christians  had  access  to  these  written 
documents.  They  contain  no  definite  and  unmistakable 
assertion,  either  as  to  their  Divine  origin,  or  their  internal 
and  permanent  value  ;  dead  letters  of  the  alphabet  cannot 
constitute  the  exclusive  rule  of  faith. 

It  was  not  Christ's  purpose  that  the  Bible  should  con- 
stitute such  a  rule  of  faith.  Christ  brought  definite  truth  to 
the  knowledge  of  men,  and  bade  them  accept  it.  He  did 
not  write  this  truth,  but  taught  it,  nor  did  He  require  His 
followers  to  commit  it  to  writing.  If  the  apostles  had 
conceived  of  the  written  word  as  the  one  source  and  unique 
rule  of  faith,  they  would  assuredly  have  recognised  it  as  their 
primary  duty  to  provide  all  men  with  a  clear  body  of  written 
teaching. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  within  nor  without  the  Church 
has  the  Bible  ever  constituted  the  one  unchallenged  rule  of 
faith.  Its  text  receives  its  interpretation,  either  at  the  hands 
of  the  individual  who  demands  perfect  freedom  to  construe  it 
as  he  wills,  or  of  such  teachers  as  men  have  elected  to  set 
over  themselves,  or  finally,  of  those  who  arbitrarily  lay  claim 
to  a  Divine  illumination  which,  if  it  had  any  real  existence, 
would  be  found  to  be  perpetually  self-contradictory. 

3.  Let  him  who  is  tempted  to  complain  because  the 
distant  past  cannot  be  reproduced  before  our  eyes  with  all 
the  vividness  of  the  present,  take  for  the  starting  point  of  his 
inquiry  the  Church  as  she  presents  herself  to  us  to-day. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  universal  Church  is  in  existence  in  our 
own  day  ;  this  Church  renders  due  honour  to  all  legitimate 
civil  authority,  but  is  nevertheless  independent  of  the  State  ; 
she  is  called  Catholic  because  she  was  instituted  for  all ;  she  is 
called  Roman  because  her  visible  and  representative  centre  is 
to  be  found  in  Rome.  The  past  is  the  foundation  of  the 
present. 

This  Church  carries  us  back  by  the  unbroken  succession 
of  her  ministry  to  Christ  Himself.  All  that  wealth  of  dogma 
and  devotional  practice  which  is  the  possession  of  the  Church 
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to-day  was  her  heritage  from  the  beginning,  but  to  a  large 
extent  in  germ  only  ;  time  was  needed  to  develop  it. 

Development  then  there  certainly  has  been,  but  no  violent 
break  with  the  past.  Newly  arising  needs,  and  the  necessity 
for  combating  error  by  a  clearer  definition  of  truth,  wrought 
together  to  enrich  the  doctrinal  and  devotional  treasury  of 
the  Church,  but  throughout,  the  process  was  essentially  one  of 
unfolding — of  maturing  that  which  was  already  existent — and 
at  no  period  of  the  Church's  history  do  we  find  her  teaching 
in  antagonism  with  what  had  gone  before. 

True,  in  course  of  time,  there  occurred  schisms  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude,  and  the  historian  is  in  a  position  to  point 
out  to  us,  century  by  century,  those  scars  on  the  great  tree  of 
life,  which  recall  how  this  or  that  branch,  to-day  so  withered, 
detached  itself  from  the  parent  stem.  But  the  Church  could 
never  contradict  her  own  teaching,  for  she  had  the  promise  of 
Divine  assistance  :  "  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world."  To  doubt  these  words  is  to  commit 
an  act  of  sacrilege. 

The  Church  is  a  closely  knit  organism,  consisting  of  spirit 
and  body,  of  Head  and  members  :  "  The  Head,  even  Christ, 
from  whom  the  whole  body,  being  compacted  and  fitly  joined 
together  by  what  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
operation  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  charity"  (Eph.  iv.  15,  16). 

The  exterior  organisation  of  the  Church  consists  of  the 
Pope,  the  visible  representative  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  of 
the  Bishops  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  of  the  priests 
ordained  by  those  Bishops,  and  of  the  community  of  the 
faithful  united  under  the  care  of  their  pastor. 

Ask  the  Catholic  priest :  Who  gave  you  the  right  to 
direct  me  in  matters  concerning  my  soul's  salvation,  and  to 
teach  and  absolve  me  from  my  sins  ?  He  will  point  you  to 
his  Bishop.  Ask  the  Bishop  in  his  turn  :  Who  gave  you  this 
right?  and  he  will  answer:  The  Pope.  Ask  the  Pope,  and 
he  replies  :  I  hold  the  same  power  which  my  predecessor 
held.  Pass  up  the  long  line  ;  one  after  another  gives  you  the 
same  answer,  until  you  come  to  Peter.  Ask  him  :  Whence 
hast  thou  this  authority  ?     He  will  point  to  Christ,  and  Christ 
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Himself  will  make  answer :  All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
given  unto  Me  by  My  Father  in  Heaven. 

He  therefore  who  submits  himself  to  the  Church  submits 
to  Christ,  and  he  who  submits  to  Christ  submits  to  God. 

Take  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  out  of  the  world  al- 
together, and  what  is  left  of  Christianity  ?  No  chaotic  heaping 
up  of  warring  creeds  could  ever  avail  to  fill  the  chasm. 

Not  a  few  in  these  days,  and  amongst  them  many  earnest 
and  high-minded  men  to  whom  the  Catholic  Church  is 
practically  unknown,  have  set  themselves  the  vain  task  of 
organising,  outside  her  borders,  a  new  church,  untrammelled 
by  any  union  with  the  State,  and  governed  solely  by  its  own 
hierarchy.  But  a  Christian  hierarchy,  possessed  of  real  power 
to  rule,  is  an  impossible  conception,  unless  it  can  point  to 
Christ  Himself  as  its  founder.  What  is  inconceivable  to-day 
was  equally  inconceivable  in  former  days.  The  task  of  found- 
ing the  Church  lay  beyond  all  human  power  to  accomplish  ; 
who  would  have  been  prepared  to  submit  to  so  great  an 
innovation  as  was  involved  in  it  ?  At  the  very  least  must  it 
not  have  aroused  violent  opposition  to  which  history  would 
assuredly  have  borne  witness  ?  The  Catholic  Church,  then, 
was  founded,  not  by  man,  but  by  God. 

4.  A  score  of  objections  is  brought  to  bear  against  the 
truth  just  stated. 

We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  :  The  Church  of  Apostolic 
times  was  face  to  face  with  a  different  condition  of  things  ; 
advancing  civilisation  has  altered  the  whole  outlook,  and  we 
can  afford  to  dispense  now  with  much  that  was  necessary 
then.  To  this  we  reply  :  It  is  quite  true  that  there  has  been 
development  within  the  Church,  but  development  essentially 
excludes  the  idea  of  subversion.  Christ  Himself  is  the  crown 
and  consummation  of  Divine  revelation.  From  Him  the 
Church  received  her  mission,  being  bidden  to  teach  all  peoples, 
and  to  teach  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The  whole  body  of 
Christian  teaching  is  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Divine 
revelation. 

Again  it  is  said  :  How  can  I  reverence  a  Church  in  which 
so  many  abuses  exist  ?  We  reply  :  A  child  does  not  despise 
his  mother  because  of  the  wrinkles  on   her  forehead.     Where 
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in  this  human  world  of  ours  shall  we  find  a  single  good  thing 
which  is  not  associated  with  abuses  ?  Are  we  justified  in 
rejecting  good  itself  on  this  score  ?  Do  not  abuses  exist  in 
the  State  ;  wilt  thou  renounce  thy  rights  of  citizenship  because 
of  them?  Can  we  point  to  anything  which  has  been  more 
deplorably  misused  by  men  than  paternal  or  civil  authority  ; 
does  this  fact  constitute  a  reason  for  abolishing  such  authority  ? 
Behold  thine  own  life,  upon  which  thou  settest  so  high  a 
value  ;  is  it  free  from  blemish  ?  The  responsibility  for  abuses 
rests  on  those  who  misuse  that  which  is  good,  not  upon  good 
itself  which,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  is  necessarily  liable  to 
abuse.  There  is  no  power  which  denounces  abuses  more 
unequivocally  than  the  Catholic  Church. 

x^nother  asks  :  How  can  I  put  any  confidence  in  a  Church 
which  is  an  enemy  to  science  ?  We  answer  :  No  power  in 
this  world  has  done  so  much  for  science  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  the  regrettable  tactics  adopted  by  her  adversaries 
are  expressly  designed  to  exhibit  her  as  a  foe  to  knowledge 
and  a  lover  of  darkness. 

Again,  the  question  is  put  to  us  :  How  can  the  Catholic 
Church  be  Christ's  Church,  seeing  the  intolerance  shown  by 
her  towards  those  whose  creed  differs  from  her  own  ? 

To  this  wre  reply  : — 

(a)  Her  intolerance  in  face  of  assertions  which  are  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  the  intolerance  of  truth  and 
knowledge  over  against  error  and  falsehood  ;  only  error  can 
afford  to  come  to  terms  with  error.  Herein  lies  the  explanation 
of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  mixed  marriages.  Religious  error  is  not  always  a  sin,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  misfortune,  an  evil  from  which  parents 
must  safeguard  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their  children, 
under  pain  of  grievous  sin ;  such  is  the  Divine  command. 

The  intolerance  displayed  by  the  Church  in  respect  $f 
dogma  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  world  from  the 
reign  of  chaos. 

(b)  As  regards  those  bodies  within  the  State  which  are 
separated  from  her  own  communion,  the  Church  accords 
and  requires  full  and  respectful  recognition  of  their  established 
right  to  existence. 
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(c)  As  regards  individuals  who  are  outside  her  fold,  she 
inculcates,  not  merely  "  tolerance,"  but  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  sincere  esteem,  seeing  that  there  may  be,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  are,  very  many  whose  ignorance  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  culpable. 

It  is  further  asked  :  How  can  that  be  the  true  Church 
which  looks  upon  its  Pope  as  an  infallible  Dalai  Lama? 
We  reply  :  Let  those  who  will  bow  down  before  the  shrine 
of  this  or  that  scientific  genius,  of  the  multi-millionaire,  or 
the  earthly  potentate !  What  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
thee  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  this,  that  in  the 
matter  of  thy  salvation,  of  the  eternal  welfare  of  thy  soul, 
thou  must  trust  neither  in  man  nor  in  any  human  institution, 
but  in  God  alone.  In  the  exercise  of  her  magisterium,  the 
Church  looks  to  His  promise  of  unfailing  aid,  and  of  this 
magisterium  the  Pope  is  the  supreme  and  permanent 
representative.  Hence  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  teaches  the 
Church  in  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  Divinely  safeguarded 
from  error. 

What  is  man's  duty  in  respect  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
The  obligation  to  submit  to  her  authority  is  incumbent  upon 
all.  To  what  end  otherwise  was  she  founded  by  Christ  ? 
Hence  it  was  that  the  apostles  laboured  to  bring  all  nations 
within  the  fold  ;  hence  that  designation  of  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  wherein  alone  His  Spirit  dwells  and  works 
(Eph.  iv.  12).  Hence,  too,  those  oft-repeated  warnings  against 
'schism  (I.  Cor  i.  10,  11).  If  Christ's  religion  is  a  religion  for 
all  mankind,  it  follows  that  the  Church,  as  the  one  guardian 
of  that  religion,  is  also  the  appointed  means  to  the  sanctification 
of  men's  souls.  He  who  is  not  ignorant  of  this  truth,  and  yet 
chooses  deliberately  to  remain  outside  the  Church,  stands  on 
the  edge  of  an  abyss  (Matt,  xviii.  17;  Mark  xvi.  16; 
John  iii.  5,  18,  6,  54;  Acts  ii.  38,  41  ;  iv.  12  ;  I.  Cor.  v.  5  ; 
I.  Tim.  i.  20;  Tit.  iii.  ii  ;  II.  Pet.  ii.  1). 

In  the  Catholic  Church  we  behold  the  ordinary  way  of 
salvation  which  is  appointed  to  men  ;  God  has  other  and 
extraordinary  ways  of  leading  to  Himself  those  who  are 
unenlightened  in  regard  to  His  Church,  but  who  yet  seek 
with  all  their  heart  and  mind  to  do  His  will. 
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He  who  is  a  member  of  Christ's  Church  must  share  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  in  order  to  attain  to  sanctification,  i.e.,  he 
must  make  use  of  the  means  of  grace  by  frequenting  the 
Sacraments,  conforming  his  daily  actions  to  the  Church's 
teaching,  submitting  to  her  pastoral  authority  and  joining  in 
her  common  worship.  Thy  conscience  binds  thee  to  God. 
In  virtue  of  that  union  thou  wilt  one  day  appear  before  His 
judgment-seat.  Nothing  ought  to  seem  unduly  hard  or 
burdensome  by  which  the  fundamental  union  between  God 
and  thy  soul  is  assured. 

Whoever  cuts  himself  off,  voluntarily  and  wittingly,  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  cuts  himself  off  from  God's 
teaching,  and  he  who  determinately  and  of  set  purpose  stands 
aloof  from  the  life  of  the  Church,  condemns  himself,  ipso  facto, 
to  the  death  of  the  soul.  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me, 
and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me"  (Luke  x.  16). 
"  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned"  (Mark  xvi.  16). 

But,  says  some  one :  What  will  men  think  of  me  if  I 
submit  to  the  Church  and  begin  to  lead  a  pious  life  ?  "  Do 
right  and  fear  no  man  "  is  a  good  enough  motto  for  me.  To 
this  we  reply  :  Hold  fast  to  thy  motto  :  it  will  teach  thee  to 
do  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  has  laid  on  thee  the 
obligation  of  living  a  pious  life,  and  to  banish  that  fear  of 
man  which  makes  thee  shrink  from  it.  Thou  dost  not  even 
seek  to  conquer  thyself,  and  by  participation  in  the  life  of 
Christ's  Church  to  obtain  sanctifying  grace,  and  yet  thou 
believest  thyself  strong  enough,  apart  from  the  power  of  this 
grace,  to  abstain  from  false-thinking  and  evil-doing  !  Have 
a  care  that  thou  art  not  deceiving  thyself! 

But,  says  some  one  again  :  I  feel  no  need  of  outward 
religion.  We  answer  :  There  is  no  question  here  of  the  feeling 
of  need.  What  wouldst  thou  say  of  a  debtor  who,  when 
pressed  by  his  creditor,  replied  :  "  I  feel  no  need  to  pay  my 
debts."  Thou  art  God's  debtor  :  He  requires  and  exacts  from 
thee  a  life  of  piety. 

What  is  the  value  of  exterior  practices  of  devotion  ?  asks 
another.  To  this  we  reply  :  Externals  are  necessarily  bound 
up  with  man's  existence,  and  their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  the  natural  expression  of  that  which  is  within, 
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and  help  to  maintain  it  in  vigour.  How  great  store  thou  settest 
by  externals  after  all  in  thy  daily  life  !  It  is  just  because  thou 
art  a  human  being  that  God  asks  from  thee  an  outward  as 
well  as  an  inward  worship. 

By  what  right,  we  are  asked,  does  the  Church  come  between 
my  soul  and  God?  It  is  with  Him  alone  that  I  have  to  do. 
By  virtue  of  her  Divine  commission,  we  reply,  the  Church 
stands  between  thee  and  God,  not  as  a  barrier  to  keep  thee  far 
from  Him,  but  as  a  loving  mother  who  lifts  thee  up  to  him. 
Thus  God  has  ordained  it  for  thy  help  and  comfort.  Beware 
of  the  evil  that  may  befall  thee  if  thou  despisest  what  God 
Himself  has  appointed  for  thy  salvation. 

5.  A  glance  backward  will  enable  us  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  true  significance  of  the  Church.  Man's  knowing 
faculty  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  that  truth  and 
reality  upon  which  he  is  dependent,  and  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit. He  is  here  to  grasp  truth,  and  to  live  his  life  in  contact 
with  reality.  Whoever  hides  the  light  of  truth  from  man  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  thereby  rendered  a  freer  agent,  condemns 
him  to  misery. 

He  who  has  courage  to  subject  his  pride  and  sensuality  to 
the  love  of  truth  will  assuredly  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
The  perfections  which  I  discern  in  my  own  being,  and  in  all 
that  surrounds  me,  impel  me  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  Being  from  Whom  they  spring,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  my  own  imperfections  and  the  incompleteness  of 
all  about  me  teach  me  no  less  surely  that  this  world  itself  is 
not  the  primal  fount  of  being.  God  stands  over  against  the 
world  and  above  the  world,  and  everything  that  is  depends  on 
Him.  Submission  to  God,  the  service  of  God,  the  fulfilment 
of  His  will  as  revealed  in  conscience,  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, in  the  duties  of  my  state  of  life,  or  in  other  ways — 
all  this  constitutes  the  end  for  which  I  was  created.  To  do 
the  will  of  God  is  to  be  truly  worthy  ;  to  do  other  than  the 
will  of  God  is  to  be  barren  of  all  worth.  God  has  given  me 
my  conscience,  and  He  wills  me  to  be  happy.  My  true 
happiness,  therefore,  is  bound  up  with  obedience  to  conscience. 

I  am  conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  both  in  understand- 
ing and  power  of  will.     If  love  of  truth  and  the  desire  to  be 
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subject  to  God  weigh  more  with  me  than  the  satisfaction  of 
my  earthly  passions,  I  am  driven  to  appeal  for  Divine  succour. 

Then  God  Himself  comes  down  to  our  sorrowful  earth; 
not  only  does  He  give  the  beggar  child  the  alms  for  which  he 
sues,  but  He  makes  him  His  own  child,  and  enriches  him 
with  precious  promises  ;  finally,  in  order  that  He  may  bring 
home  to  the  heart  of  man  the  boundlessness  of  Divine  love, 
He  dies  upon  the  Cross  in  bitterest  shame  and  agony. 
Earthly  life  is  still  sorrowful,  but  it  has  become  the  pathway 
along  which  human  feet  travel  towards  a  glorious  eternity. 

The  visible  presence  of  the  God  Man  was  withdrawn  from 
us,  but  we  were  not  to  be  left  orphans  ;  God  was  still  to  dwell 
amongst  us  in  wholly  supernatural  nearness.  To  this  end 
Christ  instituted  His  visible  Church.  He  willed  that  all  His 
followers  should  be  linked  together  into  one  society,  and  He 
chose  Peter  to  be  its  chief  Pastor  and  Teacher.  His  other 
apostles  were  likewise  appointed  heads  and  teachers  of  His 
Church,  and  He  ordained  that  their  authority,  as  well  as  that 
of  Peter,  should  be  transmitted  to  their  successors.  The 
Church  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  the  life  of  the  Church 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  her  ;  hence  it  is  justly 
decreed  :  "  If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as 
the  heathen  and  publican"  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 

In  the  Catholic  Church  alone  do  we  find  steadfast  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  and  in  the  Divine  aid  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  meet  human  needs. 

Here  alone  is  living  faith  in  the  great  act  of  love  by  which 
God  communicates  Himself  to  men,  and  in  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  taught  by  Christian  tradition  and  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ. 

Here  alone  is  an  ineradicable  belief  in  a  living,  personal 
God,  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  Who  makes  known  His 
will  to  men  through  the  power  of  conscience,  and  Who  will  one 
day  summon  them  before  His  judgment-seat.  He  who 
desires  to  have  God  as  his  Father  must  acknowledge  the 
Church  as  his  Mother. 

In  her  dealings  with  the  world,  the  Church,  it  is  true,  acts 
as  does  a  physician  with  a  patient ;  she  makes  allowance  for 
its  manifold  needs  and  ever-varying  moods,  but  she  can  never 
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suffer  it  to  prescribe  to  her  the  principles  which  must  guide 
her  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  spiritual  task  entrusted  to  her 
hands. 

The  Catholic  Church  alone,  as  the  one  Divinely-appointed 
and  infallible  Church,  is  commissioned  and  empowered  to 
preach  truth  to  humanity,  and  effectually  to  safeguard  it  from 
that  perverse  self-worship  which  turns  men  into  devils  and 
this  world  into  a  hell.  True  though  it  be  that  many  who  lack 
the  light  which  alone  can  bring  them  into  fellowship  with 
Christ's  Church  on  earth  are  yet  recipients  of  His  extra- 
ordinary grace,  and  thus  preserved  from  eternal  condemnation, 
for  mankind  at  large  the  saying  holds  good  :  Outside  the 
Church  there  is  no  salvation.  Back,  then,  to  our  Father's 
house,  for  elsewhere  all  is  darkness !  The  Church  cannot 
transform  human  life  into  a  paradise,  a  Heaven  on  earth,  but 
she  can  vindicate  its  claim  to  the  significance  which  Divine 
purpose  assigned  to  it,  and  bid  us  see  in  it  the  pilgrim's  road 
to  the  heavenly  city. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  CHURCH'S  CONTINUED  EXISTENCE  A 
PROOF  OF  HER  DIVINE  ORIGIN 

"The  Church,  in  and  by  herself,  offers  a  great  and  per- 
petual incentive  to  faith,  and  an  irrefragable  testimony  of  her 
Divine  mission.  This  she  does  in  virtue  of  her  wonderful 
diffusion,  of  her  high  sanctity  and  inexhaustible  fertility  in  all 
good,  of  her  universal  oneness  and  her  unchanging  stability. 
Like  a  standard  set  up  in  the  sight  of  all  peoples,  the  Church 
draws  to  herself  on  the  one  hand  those  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  believe,  whilst  on  the  other  she  creates  the  assurance 
in  the  hearts  of  her  children  that  the  faith  they  confess  is 
based  on  a  foundation  which  can  never  be  removed."  (Vatican 
Council  decree  "  De  Fide.") 

The  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  fact  which  our 
own  eyes  attest  to-day.  Some  three  hundred  millions  of 
men,  drawn  from  every  rank  of  life  and  nation,  and  living 
under  the  most  widely  differing  conditions,  are  consciously 
united  in  submission  to  the  authority  of  one  whom  they 
honour  and  obey  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  whose 
decisions  in  regard  to  matters  of  faith  they  hold  themselves 
bound  not  only  to  accept  with  respect,  but  to  defend  to  their 
last  breath,  although  no  visible  tokens  of  power  compel  their 
obedience.  The  bond  of  a  common  faith,  a  common  hope, 
and  a  common  submission  unites  them  into  a  society,  at  once 
visible  and  world-wide,  wherein  all  are  conscious  of  brother- 
hood in  Christ.  This  society  requires  a  complete  self- 
surrender  on  the  part  of  man  ;  it  claims  to  irradiate  with  the 
light  of  Heaven  all  that  is  noble  and  legitimate  in  human 
endeavour,   and    demands   uncompromising  opposition    from 
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every  one  of  its  members  to  any  violation  of  the  will  of  God 
or  the  sanctity  of  conscience. 

For  nineteen  centuries  past  this  Church  has  revealed  herself 
as  a  power  which  the  world  at  large  has  recognised.  She  con- 
tinues to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  human  infirmity  of  her 
members,  and  in  despite  of  increasing  persecutions  which 
would  have  sufficed  a  hundred  times  over  to  level  any  purely 
human  institution  to  the  ground. 

This  Church  affirms  herself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
have  been  founded  by  God.  If  this  affirmation  is  untrue,  the 
basis  on  which  she  rests  must  be  one  of  falsehood  and  sacrilege  ; 
how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  power  she  possesses  to  in- 
spire millions  of  the  noblest  and  best  and  most  enlightened  of 
men  with  a  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ? 

Although  in  this  or  that  nation  the  spirit  of  Catholicism 
may  seem  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  vitality,  and  the 
spurious  seed,  sown  broadcast,  has  sprung  up  like  an  aftermath 
of  pagan  days,  yet  the  wheat  is  there,  all  unnoted  though  it  be. 
Even  there,  souls  are  to  be  counted  in  their  thousands  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  lives  on,  invisible,  yet  revealed  by  its 
fruit,  the  fruit  of  obedience  to  conscience,  of  patience  and 
brotherly  love,  of  fidelity  to  vocation  and  chastity  of  life. 
"  Amid  the  corruptions  of  our  own  degenerate  day,"  says  one 
who  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  men,  "  we  see  such  a  realisation 
of  the  Christian  life  in  innumerable  souls  about  us — souls,  too, 
that  we  recognise  as  the  best  and  purest  and  noblest  on  this 
earth — as  proves  to  us  how  far  mightier  is  the  sanctifying  power 
of  Christianity  than  all  the  forces  which  error  and  human 
passion  can  bring  into  the  field." 

A  wise  man  once  said  :  "  If  I  were  not  already  inwardly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  which  the  Church  teaches,  I  should  be 
led  to  believe  in  it  because  of  the  very  ignorance  and  rancour 
displayed  by  her  adversaries,  of  the  hatred  men  bear  towards 
her,  and  of  the  unanimity  with  which  she  is  opposed  by  all 
that  is  evil  and  depraved  in  human  nature." 

There  are  two  facts  which  ought  to  attract  all  thinking 
minds  irresistibly  towards  the  Church — man's  inherent  con- 
sciousness of  his  need  of  help,  and  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  revelation. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 
DIVINE  GRACE  AND  MAN'S  CO-OPERATION 

I.  THE  end  of  our  existence  is  the  supernatural  possession  of 
God  ;  we  were  created  to  participate  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and 
to  be,  in  very  truth,  the  sons  of  God.  This  end  is  no 
natural  one,  but  a  free  gift  on  the  part  of  incomprehensible 
love. 

Our  soul  is  disposed  to  the  attainment  of  its  end  in  virtue 
of  a  gift  which  is  called  sanctifying  grace.  To  this  grace  a 
truly  effectual  aid  is  united,  which,  by  enlightening  our 
understanding  and  strengthening  our  will,  enables  us  to  for- 
sake evil  and  do  good.  The  measure  in  which  this  effectual 
aid  or  grace  is  bestowed  upon  us  depends  mainly  upon  the 
earnestness  with  which  we  seek  it  in  prayer. 

Grace  is  like  dew  which  falls  from  the  fountain  of  Divine 
truth  and  justice  upon  our  poor  hearts,  lest  they  should 
wither  away  in  the  waterless  desert  of  human  life. 

Just  as  flowers  display  the  most  varying  colours  beneath 
the  rays  of  the  one  sun  which  warms  and  illumines  our  earth, 
so,  in  the  endless  variety  of  God-fearing  hearts,  we  behold  the 
operation  and  diffusion  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  grace. 

In  the  matter  of  our  soul's  salvation,  Divine  grace  and 
human  co-operation  are  each  the  complement  of  the  other, 
God's  Spirit  works  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  his  freedom  of  will 
remains  unimpaired.  As  the  burin  is  guided  by  the  engraver's 
hand,  so  the  spirit  of  man  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  when 
we  behold  the  finished  work,  and  praise  it,  we  are  thinking, 
not  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  artist. 

Yet  the  human  will  is  no  mere  passive  instrument,  but 
a  living  thing  endowed  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  Divine 
Artist's  guiding  hand,  and  of  choosing  its  own  direction. 
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"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes,"  but  even  though  God  will 
surely  "dispose,"  man  must  still  "propose." 

2.  It  is  essential  that  man  should  co-operate  with  Divine 
grace  in  the  work  of  his  salvation.  God  has  made  the  well, 
but  we  must  draw  from  it  in  our  own  bucket.  He  gives  super- 
abundantly, but  we  must  stretch  out  our  hand  to  receive  His  gift. 

Throughout  the  Christian  revelation,  our  eternal  destiny 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  dependent  on  our  actions  here  on  earth. 
Each  one  of  us  makes  or  mars  his  own  happiness.  Souls 
pass  sentence  of  eternal  misery  on  themselves  ;  the  way  of 
salvation  lay  open  to  them  if  they  had  but  willed  to  tread  it. 

In  the  bestowal  of  grace,  God  has  regard  to  the  response 
men  make  to  His  Divine  inspirations,  and  measures  out  His 
gifts  accordingly.  What  He  gives  is  conditioned  by  His  own 
perfections  and  the  decrees  of  His  sovereign  will,  yet  He 
weighs  each  individual  soul  in  the  balance.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  constrain  Him  to  pour  out  fresh  benefits  unceas- 
ingly upon  one  who  insults  Him  anew  every  day  ;  His 
forbearance  in  the  face  of  man's  perversity  has  its  limit. 

The  actual  measure  of  God's  patience  when  dealing  with 
rebellious  souls  is  the  mystery  of  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  He  habitually  imparts  more  grace 
to  every  individual  soul  than  is  needed  to  preserve  it  from 
eternal  condemnation. 

God  requires  man  to  co-operate  with  His  grace,  for  He  is 
wise,  and  desires  to  lead  His  creatures  to  their  appointed  end 
by  means  of,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  nature  He  has  given 
them  ;  He  is  just,  and  wills  to  grant  them  eternal  happiness 
as  a  reward  ;  He  is  good,  and  concedes  them  the  joy  of 
winning  Heaven  for  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  Divine  grace. 

3.  Where  is  the  need  for  my  co-operation  ?  some  one  may 
ask.  What  God  foresees  must  inevitably  happen  ;  if,  therefore, 
God  foresees  my  eternal  happiness,  it  will  come  about  without 
any  co-operation  on  my  own  part.  I  ask  in  reply,  Why 
dost  thou  eat  and  drink?  If  God  foresees  that  thy  hunger 
will  be  appeased  two  hours  hence,  this  will  assuredly  come  to 
pass,  even  though  thou  abstainest  from  taking  food.  Yet  the 
thought  of  God's  foresight  does  not  lead  thee  to  forego  eating 
and  drinking,  and  in  this  thou  art   right.     God   foresees  the 
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future  because  it  is  future,  but  the  future  is  not  future  because 
God  foresees  it. 

Again,  thou  sayest :  It  is  God  who  works  all  things  in  me  ; 
what  need  has  He  of  my  co-operation  ?  I  answer  :  Does  the 
pen  say  to  the  writer :  Since  it  is  thou  who  writest,  leave 
me  in  peace  ?  God  does  all,  but  so,  too,  must  thou.  Thou  art 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  yet  no  mere  instru- 
ment, but  a  self-determining  being,  which,  in  virtue  of  its 
proper  and  spontaneous  activity,  must  vindicate  its  claim  to 
personal  existence. 

Thou  arguest  further :  God  decides  everything  beforehand  ; 
why  should  I  trouble  myself?  I  reply  :  Thy  lot  throughout 
eternity,  whether  of  reward  or  punishment,  will  be  the  out- 
come of  thy  life  here.  In  all  that  God  foreordains  concerning 
thee,  thy  actions  are  taken  into  account.  The  lot  of  eternal 
suffering  does  not  fall  to  any  man  because  he  was  predestined 
to  hell,  but  because  of  his  own  accord  he  chose  to  rebel  against 
God. 

God  wills  that  all  men  should  attain  to  felicity.  The 
accomplishment  of  God's  will  presupposes  the  ordinary  course 
of  this  world,  and  the  normal  working  of  nature's  laws.  If  He 
sees  fit,  in  His  omnipotence,  to  supersede  now  and  again  the 
action  of  natural  law,  He  is  still  in  no  way  bound  to  work 
miracles  for  the  conversion  of  a  world  of  sinners. 

To  meet  our  need,  (i)  God  has  adapted  the  exterior  dis- 
positions of  His  Providence  to  the  necessities  of  human  nature, 
in  order  that  infallible  truth  and  the  means  of  grace  may  be 
made  accessible  to  all  ;  (2)  Christ  watches  with  especial  care 
over  such  as  have  good-will,  and  sees  that  nothing  is  lacking 
that  is  needful  for  their  salvation.  God  is  ready  to  work 
miracles  sooner  than  abandon  to  eternal  condemnation,  one 
single  soul  which  corresponds,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  with  the  Divine 
attraction  towards  good  ;  (3)  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
compassionate  Samaritan,  gives  to  every  man — even  to  the 
most  hardened  sinner — more  grace  than  is  requisite  for  his 
soul's  salvation. 

God  will  not  easily  let  go  a  soul  for  whom  He  has  given 
His  Blood  and  His  Life,  and  no  soul  will  be  abandoned  by 
Him  which  has  not  first  abandoned  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

KNOWLEDGE    AND    BELIEF 

I.  To  know  is  to  apprehend  something  as  certain  from  its 
cause.  To  believe  is  to  be  persuaded  of  something  on  the 
ground  of  the  credibility  of  those  attesting  it,  although 
personal  knowledge  is  lacking. 

The  limits  of  man's  knowledge  are  soon  reached.  He  is 
not  here  in  order  to  know  everything,  nor  even  that  he  may 
know  all  that  is  needful  for  his  existence  by  means  of  personal 
investigation.  At  every  turn  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  conclusions  which  others  have  reached. 

Man  lives  by  faith  ;  his  opportunities  for  verification  are 
limited  ;  in  the  main,  we  believe  and  we  trust. 

They  err,  therefore,  who  assert  that  faith  is  derogatory  to 
human  reason.  What  is  human  reason?  As  children  we 
know  nothing  of  it  ;  in  youth  we  disobey  it ;  in  manhood's 
years  it  upbraids  us  ;  in  old  age  it  forsakes  us.  Contemplate 
it  well,  this  reason  of  ours,  and  see  whether,  after  all,  it  leaves 
no  room  for  faith. 

So  far  as  the  majority  of  men  is  concerned,  unbelief  in 
any  given  proposition  is  based  on  unreasoned  belief  in  some 
contrary  proposition. 

2.  If  it  is  not  a  degradation  to  man  to  rely  on  the  asser- 
tions of  his  fellow-men,  can  it  be  held  to  be  a  degradation  for 
him  to  be  taught  by  God  ? 

Many  a  godless  philosopher  propounds  his  shallow  theories 
from  day  to  day,  and  finds  thousands  ready  to  welcome  them. 
Shall  the  Christian  then  blush  for  his  faith  ? 

We  are  told  that  faith  contradicts  reason  and  science 
alike.     To  this   we  answer  :    Faith   has  a  wider  reach  than 
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reason  ;  it  gives  access  to  truths  to  which  this  latter  cannot 
attain  unaided,  but  it  never  runs  counter  to  reason.  Once  a 
man  has  rightly  grasped  the  true  function  of  human  reason, 
all  antagonism  between  it  and  the  Christian  faith  is  seen  to  be 
at  an  end. 

Man's  pride  is  in  continual  revolt  against  the  mysteries  of 
faith.  But  what  of  the  mystery  which  surrounds  every  line, 
every  one  of  nature's  tints,  every  grain  of  sand  and  particle  of 
food  we  take  ?  Mystery  is  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
human  mind. 

"  In  the  humble  acceptance  of  mystery,"  says  a  writer  of 
our  own  day,  "  the  mind  of  man  pays  its  noblest  tribute  to 
God,  and  brings  with  it  a  worship  which  is  not  only  sublime, 
but  worthy  alike  of  human  nature  and  of. the  God  to  whom  it 
is  offered.  Herein  man  gives  glory  to  God,  acknowledging 
His  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  laying 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Most  High  his  most  precious  posses- 
sion, the  crown  of  his  being,  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the 
freedom  of  his  thought,  his  endowment  of  genius  and  the 
knowledge  to  which  he  has  attained." 

3.  Faith  sets  bounds  to  error ;  to  true  knowledge  it  sets 
none.  The  authority  with  which  the  Christian  revelation  is  in- 
vested in  no  sense  curtails  the  just  and  reasonable  liberty  which 
the  thinking  mind  claims  for  itself,  and  of  which  Holy  Writ 
speaks.  "  He  hath  delivered  the  world  to  their  consideration  " 
(Eccl.  iii.  1 1).  Rather  does  it  enrich  the  believer  with  a  sense 
of  confidence  necessarily  lacking  to  the  sceptic.  Between  him 
who  believes  and  him  who  doubts,  there  is  much  the  same 
difference  as  between  one  who  contemplates  natural  phenomena 
from  a  secure  vantage-point,  and  another  who  ventures  forth 
on  his  perilous  task  in  a  frail  craft  exposed  to  every  caprice  of 
wind  and  wave. 

The  knowledge  which  faith  unlocks  to  us  is  a  great  gift  to 
every  reflecting  mind. 

"  1  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  a  continually-increasing 
desire  to  adhere  to  Catholic  truth,"  writes  Balmes,  "  when, 
from  time  to  time,  I  sought  to  investigate  with  my  own 
unaided  powers  those  deep  problems  which  philosophy  has 
set  itself  the  task  of  solving.     On  all  sides  I  encountered  pro- 
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found  darkness,  illumined  now  and  again  by  a  weird  flash  of 
light,  which  revealed,  as  it  came  and  went,  the  abysmal  depths 
on  whose  edge  I  was  standing." 

What  do  we  know,  after  all  ?  We  encounter  problems  on 
every  side ;  man  is  a  mysterious  being,  knowing  little  of  the 
world  about  him,  and  still  less  of  his  own  personality.  More 
light !  here  is  the  one  cry  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Christian  revelation  is  not  an  immediate  revelation 
addressed  separately  to  every  individual  soul ;  is  its  position 
to  be  judged  untenable  on  that  score  in  the  face  of  science? 
A  pagan  writer,  speaking  of  unbelief,  says  : — "  Just  as  many 
things  have  been  held  to  be  impossible  before  they  actually 
happened,  so  we  are  apt  to  think,  in  regard  to  certain 
occurrences  in  olden  times,  that  they  never  really  took  place, 
simply  because  we  ourselves  did  not  witness  them  and  cannot 
understand  them.  There  is  no  greater  folly  than  this  "  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Natur.  cap.  I,  I,  7). 

The  Christian  faith  impels  the  mind  of  man  to  realise  its 
dependence  upon  God.  Herein  is  its  strength,  and  apart  from 
this  strength  the  highest  attainments  of  our  reasoning  faculty 
are  weak  and  unstable. 

Man's  intellect  is  a  two-edged  sword  ;  its  blade  is  forged 
of  well-hardened  and  well-polished  steel,  and  character  goes 
to  form  its  hilt.  Without  the  hilt  the  sword  is  valueless  ; 
wielded  by  the  strong  hand  of  piety,  it  becomes  a  truly  mighty 
weapon. 
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CHAPTER   XLI 
SCEPTICISM 

I.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  inadequacy  of  human 
reason  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  that  malady  of 
scepticism  which  displays  itself  under  so  many  forms,  and  con- 
stitutes an  especial  danger  to  all  naturally  reflective  minds. 

Unreasoning  doubt  is  as  much  the  offspring  of  superficial 
thinking  as  is  unreasoning  credulity. 

He  who  is  in  the  grip  of  this  malady  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  those  certainties  which  are  already  ours ;  because,  of 
necessity,  there  is  much  which  human  reason  cannot  explore, 
he  is  fain  to  reject  even  that  little  which  it  is  granted  to  us  to 
know. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  reasonable  doubt — doubt,  i.e., 
which  leads  to  reflection,  and  proposes  difficulties  for  the  sake 
of  arriving  at  their  solution.  Such  was  the  line  followed  by 
Catholic  philosophy  in  earlier  days,  and  amongst  modern 
thinkers  there  are  those  who  are  prepared  to  defend  it  as 
essentially  legitimate.  "  Doubt  which  springs  from  a  real 
desire  to  know,"  says  Kuno  Fischer,  "  opens  up  the  way  to 
conviction  and  true  liberty  of  thought,  for  conviction  sets  free 
even  while  it  binds ;  through  the  medium  of  such  doubt  as 
this  the  will  seeks  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  doubt  which  is 
born  of  the  sceptical  habit  leads  to  free  thought,  by  creating  a 
repugnance  towards  all  conviction  which  brings  obligations  in 
its  train,  and  all  ultimate  truth  which  lays  a  yoke  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man.  Free  thought  is  born  of  the 
desire  to  be  quit  of  any  restraining  influence,  and  of  a  super- 
ficial view  of  life  which  leaves  duty  out  of  count.  Hence  the 
intimate  association  between  frivolity  and  free  thought." 

Doubt  is  to  be  defined    as    unreasonable  wherever  there 
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exists  an  indisposition  to  accept  truths  which  are  adequately 
vouched  for. 

If  we  seek  to  trace  such  doubt  as  this  to  its  source,  we 
shall  find  it  invariably  springs  from  some  intellectual  malady 
or  some  dominant  passion.  Mental  inertia  is  the  outcome  of 
the  one,  whilst  the  other  seeks  to  shelter  itself  behind  errone- 
ous views  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  science. 

Mathematical  certainty  is  attainable  only  within  the  region 
of  mathematics  ;  failing  this,  are  we  to  look  upon  all  else  as 
uncertain  ? 

2.  But,  some  one  may  ask,  is  not  doubt  justifiable  in 
matters  of  religion,  precisely  because  of  the  many  obscurities 
and  contradictions  it  presents?  To  this  I  reply:  We  unques- 
tionably encounter  obscurities  and  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  domain  of  religion,  but  point  out  to  me  any  domain  of 
human  life  and  knowledge  where  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  us  to  recognise  two  truths,  neither  of 
which  it  is  open  to  us  to  doubt,  but  whose  common  meeting 
ground  escapes  us.  In  the  domain  of  religion,  therefore,  be 
content  to  act  as  reason  teaches  thee  to  do  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  life.  Where  two  established  facts  are  in 
question,  a  seeming  contradiction  will  not  lead  thee  to  deny 
either  one  or  the  other  ;  thou  art  satisfied  to  acknowledge  the 
limitations  of  man's  knowing  faculties. 

In  the  domain  of  morality  and  religion  God  does  not  deal 
with  men  as  mere  thinking  machines,  but  as  beings  destined 
to  higher  things  by  the  right  use  of  free-will. 

The  light  shines  clearly  enough  on  truth  for  the  pure 
heart  to  receive  it,  but  there  is  darkness  enough,  too,  for  the 
depraved  heart  to  resist  it. 

Scepticism  destroys  the  mind's  true  vitality,  and  makes  it 
a  dead  thing  ;  it  deprives  human  society  of  the  very  breath  of 
life,  and  converts  it  into  a  hotbed  of  selfishness  and  vice. 

What  are  all  the  fantastic  theories  of  modern  philosophy 
but  the  product  of  morbid  scepticism  ?  Truly,  my  friends, 
yours  is  a  splendid  edifice  !  How  shall  error  be  dispossessed, 
now  that  ye  have  housed  it  so  royally  ? 

3.  Some  there  are  who  question  the  validity  of  all  know- 
ledge attainable  by  human  reason  ;  others  who  mistrust  the 
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whole  content  of  sense  experience  ;  others,  again,  who  doubt 
everything  except  what  concerns  their  own  personal  interests. 
Yet  what  an  eager  clamour  we  hear  on  all  sides — what  an 
outcry  after  pure  reason  and  experience !  Truly,  they  burn 
the  house  down  as  fast  as  they  build  ! 

Scepticism  may  be  compatible  in  some  degree  with  the 
uncertainties  and  perplexities  of  this  mortal  life,  but  when 
death  draws  near  it  has  no  power  to  quiet  the  fears  of  man's 
heart. 

Criticism  is  good,  but  hypercriticism  is  evil,  because  it  is 
purely  destructive. 

Scepticism  acts  like  a  blight  upon  the  harvest  field  of 
knowledge.  Does  the  flower  bloom  only  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  ?     Woe  to  those  who  decry  good  instead  of  doing  it  ! 

Divine  Providence  sees  to  it  that  we  lack  no  certitude 
which  is  needful  to  us  in  respect  of  our  true  end  :  all  that 
God  asks  from  us  is  good-will. 

Therefore,  keep  thyself  in  tranquillity,  and  refrain  from 
captious  splitting  of  hairs,  for  thou  gainest  nothing  thereby. 
Open  up  thy  soul  to  that  pure  light  of  Heaven  which  is 
streaming  silently  down  from  above. 

Trust  thine  own  senses,  trust  the  lamp  of  reason  within 
thee,  trust  the  full  sunlight  of  Divine  revelation.  The  star  of 
faith  is  knowledge,  and  the  seed  of  knowledge  is  piety. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  union  of  these  two 
things — the  clear  light  of  exalted  wisdom,  and  the  humble 
fulfilment  of  those  duties  which  the  Church  enjoins. 

Fear  not  doubt,  but  make  a  right  use  of  it.  Let  faith 
be  thy  starting-point  and  thy  goal.  Like  an  evil  spirit, 
scepticism  lies  in  ambush  to  rob  thee  of  thy  peace  as  thou 
goest  by.  Flee  from  him  here,  thou  wilt  perforce  encounter 
him  there,  and  under  a  new  guise.  Therefore,  thou  must 
neither  fly  from  thine  enemy  in  cowardly  fashion,  nor  rashly 
seek  him  out.  When  he  assails  thee,  drive  him  from  thy 
path.  He  must  be  fought  and  vanquished  if  thou  art  set 
upon  winning  through  to  truth.  Thou  doubtest,  not  because 
thou  hast  become  wiser,  but  because  thou  hast  not  yet  become 
truly  wise.  Doubt  is  the  husk  within  which  the  fruit  matures  ; 
once  it  is  well  ripened  the  husk  will  drop  away. 
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CHAPTER   XLII 

TWO    CONTRARY   VIEWS    OF   LIFE 

i.  As  long  as  men  exist,  two  opposing  views  of  life  will 
contend  for  the  mastery.  According  to  the  one,  there  is 
nothing  higher  than  man  himself,  and  this  world  has  been 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  earthly  needs  and 
desires.  Atheism,  whether  open  or  disguised,  lies  at  the  root 
of  this  theory. 

An  old  book  sums  it  up  for  us  thus  : — 

"  The  time  of  our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the 
end  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy,  and  no  man  hath  been 
known  to  have  returned  from  hell  : 

"  For  we  are  born  of  nothing,  and  after  this  we  shall  be 
as  if  we  had  not  been  ;  for  the  breath  in  our  nostrils  is  smoke, 
and  speech  a  spark  to  move  our  heart, 

"  Which  being  put  out,  our  body  shall  be  ashes, and  our  spirit 
shall  be  poured  abroad  as  soft  air,  and  our  life  shall  pass  away 
as  the  trace  of  a  cloud,  and  shall  be  dispersed  as  a  mist, 
which  is  driven  away  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
overpowered  by  the  heat  thereof: 

"  And  our  name  in  time  shall  be  forgotten,  and  no  man 
shall  have  any  remembrance  of  our  works. 

"  For  our  time  is  as  the  passing  of  a  shadow,  and  there  is 
no  going  back  of  our  end  :  for  it  is  fast  sealed,  and  no  man 
returneth. 

"  Come,  therefore,  and  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that 
are  present,  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  as  in 
youth. 

"  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments  ; 
and  let  not  the  flower  of  the  time  pass  by  us. 
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•'  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  roses  before  they  be 
withered  :  let  no  meadow  escape  our  riot. 

"  Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  in  luxury :  let  us 
everywhere  leave  tokens  of  joy  :  for  this  is  our  portion  and 
this  our  lot. 

"  Let  us  oppress  the  poor  just  man,  and  not  spare  the 
widow,  nor  honour  the  ancient  grey  hairs  of  the  aged. 

"  But  let  our  strength  be  the  law  of  justice  :  for  that  which 
is  feeble  is  found  to  be  nothing  worth. 

"  Let  us  therefore  lie  in  wait  for  the  just,  because  He  is  not 
for  our  turn,  and  He  is  contrary  to  our  doings,  and  upbraideth 
us  with  transgressions  of  the  law,  and  divulgeth  against  us  the 
sins  of  our  way  of  life. 

"  He  boasteth  that  He  hath  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
calleth  Himself  the  Son  of  God. 

"  He  is  become  a  censurer  of  our  thoughts. 

"  He  is  grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold  :  for  His  life  is  not 
like  other  men's,  and  His  ways  are  very  different. 

"  We  are  esteemed  by  Him  as  triflers,  and  He  abstaineth 
from  our  ways  as  from  filthiness,  and  He  preferreth  the  latter 
end  of  the  just,  and  glorieth  that  He  hath  God  for  His  Father- 

"  Let  us  see,  then,  if  His  words  be  true,  and  let  us  prove 
what  shall  happen  to  Him,  and  we  shall  know  what  His  end 
shall  be. 

"  For  if  He  be  the  true  Son  of  God,  He  will  defend  Him, 
and  will  deliver  Him  from  the  hands  of  His  enemies. 

"  Let  us  examine  Him  by  outrages  and  tortures,  that  we 
may  know  His  meekness  and  try  His  patience. 

"  Let  us  condemn  Him  to  a  most  shameful  death :  for 
there  shall  be  respect  had  unto  Him  by  His  words.  (Wisdom 
ii.  1-20.) 

Such  is  the  modern  theory  of  life  which  is  advocated  by 
those  who  go  to  make  up  what  is  called  the  "  world." 
Amongst  their  number  are  not  to  be  reckoned  such  as  have 
fallen  by  reason  of  their  weakness,  and  made  humble 
confession  of  their  sins  ;  the  term  is  applicable  only  to  those 
who  ally  themselves  with  evil,  and  seek  satisfaction  in  sin, 
and  who  are  too  proud  to  own  themselves  sinners. 

The  world  entices  the  soul  of  man  to  sin  as  though  he 
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could  compass  happiness  by  his  sins.  It  demands  the 
subjection  of  all  nature  to  the  claims  of  a  detestable  egotism, 
and  bids  us  view  life  from  the  purely  physical  standpoint, 
from  which  corporal  well-being  presents  itself  as  the  summum 
bonum  of  existence. 

The  world  is  evil,  but  it  has  by  no  means  become 
incapable  of  recognising  the  good  and  the  true.  It  takes 
delight  in  base  forms  of  enjoyment,  but  it  seeks  to  mask 
them  beneath  an  appearance  of  good  in  the  presence  of  real 
integrity,  whilst  from  this  latter  it  demands  a  flawless  virtue. 
The  greater  the  genius,  the  more  beautiful  the  face,  the  more 
indulgent  the  world  shows  itself,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
loftier  the  virtue,  the  less  it  is  prepared  to  forgive. 

2.  The  alternative  view  of  life  is  based  on  the  recognition 
of  man's  subjection  to  the  Divinity  who  guides  the  course  of 
this  world  ;  this  is  the  truth  which  underlies  Christianity  and 
finds  in  it  its  adequate  expression.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
manifold  means  at  her  disposal,  by  which  she  leads  man  to 
surrender  himself  voluntarily  and  effectually  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  to  make  use  of  all  that  this  world  offers  for  this 
supreme  end. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  world  is  seen  to  exist, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  man's  pride  and  sensual 
desires,  but  to  help  him  to  fulfil  his  true  destiny. 

This  entire  universe,  no  less  than  man  himself,  was 
summoned  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and  is  upheld  and 
informed  by  God  Himself.  All  the  things  of  this  world 
stand  in  the  same  dependent  relationship  to  God  as  does  man 
himself;  they  are  made  for  God,  and  must  needs  glorify  Him, 
their  Creator,  both  by  the  fact  of  their  being,  and  by  their 
manifold  activities.  Their  existence  has  reference  primarily, 
not  to  man,  but  to  God. 

Many  of  these  created  things  stand  in  a  definite  relation 
to  man  as  well ;  whether  as  an  individual  or  a  social  being, 
he  is  constrained  to  make  use  of  them  at  every  moment, 
turning  them  to  account  for  the  supplying  of  his  physical  and 
intellectual  needs,  and  for  the  promotion  of  his  general 
welfare  in  a  thousand  ways.  Hence  the  influence  which  they 
exercise  over  the  whole  course  of  his  life  is  no  slight  one. 
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Yet,  none  the  less,  man  is  not  entitled  to  consider  himself 
as  absolute  owner,  even  of  such  things  as  are  essential  to  him 
in  this  life.  Time  asks  back  what  time  gave,  reminding  us 
that  we  are  users,  not  possessors.  A  man  may  boast  of 
exclusive  rights  as  against  his  fellow-men,  but  never  as  against 
God.  Everything  belongs  to  God  and  depends  upon  God  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  bound  up  with  human  existence  in  this 
world  can  have  but  one  end  so  far  as  man  is  concerned  ;  it  is 
there  to  lead  him  to  God. 

God  made  man  to  be  the  crown  of  His  creation,  and 
ordered  the  world  with  a  view  to  his  needs.  Created  things 
cannot  constitute  man's  true  end  ;  it  is  inconceivable  that 
they  should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  sating  his  desires,  for  the 
final  end  of  man  is  nothing  less  than  God  Himself.  Creatures 
are  appointed  to  serve  as  instruments  to  his  end  :  the  glorifi- 
cation of  God,  and  the  attaining  of  eternal  salvation. 

Man  asserts  that  this  world  is  evil.  Yet  the  maker  of  an 
idol  is  not  the  gilder,  but  the  worshipper. 

In  the  first  place,  God's  creatures  realise  their  end  by 
directing  the  mind  of  man  to  that  God  of  Whom  they  speak, 
Whose  footprints  they  reveal,  and  Whose  glory  they  show 
forth.  If  I  lift  my  eyes  to  the  vault  of  Heaven,  I  see  there  a 
myriad  suns,  an  infinity  of  stars — I  pray  and  I  weep — 
conscious  of  my  littleness. 

The  works  of  God's  creation  are  designed  to  manifest  His 
Being  and  His  Majesty  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 
Nature  is  a  book  from  every  page  of  which  great  lessons  are 
to  be,  learnt.  Man  must  contemplate  this  book  of  nature  and 
of  history,  not  with  purblind  eyes,  as  a  being  void  of  reason, 
but  as  one  who  strives  to  interpret  that  inner  meaning  with 
which  God,  the  Author  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  has  seen  fit 
to  enrich  it. 

Look  on  this  world  as  the  temple  of  God,  and  demean 
thyself  as  one  who  treads  upon  holy  ground. 

In  the  second  place,  creatures  fulfil  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created  by  affording  man  daily,  and  even  hourly, 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  loyalty  to  God  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  right  relation  with  them  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  finds  himself  surrounded.     Man  is  not 
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pure  spirit,  but  a  human  being,  and  as  such  he  must  attain  his 
end.  He  is  bidden  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  all  that  this 
world  offers  him,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  physical  and 
spiritual  needs,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  in  life.  By 
the  right  and  reasonable  use  of  these  things,  he  treads  the 
path  of  obedience  to  God's  will,  and  realises  the  end  for  which 
he  was  created. 

In  the  third  place,  man  finds  continual  occasion  for 
renunciation  and  self-conquest  in  respect  of  the  world  about 
him.  He  has  to  hold  in  check  every  impulse  which  urges 
him  to  inordinate  attachment  to  created  things,  and  to  put 
resolutely  aside  all  that  would  hinder  him  on  his  way  to  God. 
This  obligation  of  self-restraint  and  self-renunciation  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  man,  seeing  that  upon  its  due 
fulfilment  depends  in  the  main  his  eternal  weal  or  woe. 

3.  Such  are  the  two  views  of  life  which  alone  can  lay 
claim  to  consistency.  The  one  dethrones  God,  and  bids  man 
vaunt  himself  of  his  independence,  laying  the  world  at  his 
feet ;  the  other  sees  God  as  supreme,  and  calls  on  man  so  to 
make  use  of  this  world  as  to  attain  to  Him. 

Whether  the  individual  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  his  life's 
course  is  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  his  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  life ;  it  is  therefore  of  supreme  importance 
that  this  conception  should  be  wholly  in  accordance  with 
truth. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE   VALUE   OF    LIFE 

I.  There  is  nothing  more  important  for  a  man  than  that 
his  head  and  heart  should  be  in  the  right  place. 

Philosophers  of  bygone  times  and  of  our  own  day  have 
often  likened  this  mortal  life  of  ours  to  a  dream  ;  in  many 
ways  the  resemblance  holds  good,  yet  life  is  no  dream  after 
all. 

(a)  Life  is  like  a  dream.  A  dream  is  woven  out  of  things 
that  seem — so  too  is  life.  It  presents  to  us  the  outer  surface, 
the  shell,  as  it  were,  of  reality.  At  best,  it  is  but  a  reflection 
of  truth. 

A  dream  is  woven  of  illusion — so  too  is  life.  This  world, 
like  the  stage,  offers  us  the  semblance  of  things,  not  the 
reality.     When  daylight  breaks  in,  the  illusion  vanishes. 

A  dream  passes  beyond  recall,  it  is  doomed  to  end — so  it 
is  with  life.  Change  is  the  only  constant  element  in  life,  and 
death  alone  abides.  Life  is  a  battle  with  death,  and  in  the 
end  death  claims  us  all. 

A  dream  is  short-lived  ;  it  takes  shape  only  to  dissolve 
again.  A  voice  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
saying  :  "  Cry."  When  he  asked  :  "  What  shall  I  cry  ?  "  it 
answered  :  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  thereof  as 
the  flower  of  the  field  "  (Is.  xl.  6). 

A  dream  comes  suddenly  to  an  end,  we  know  not  why 
nor  how — so  it  is  with  life. 

(Jb)  Yet  life  is  no  dream,  but  reality  ;  it  can  only  be  lived 
once,  and  has  untold  significance  for  every  one  of  us. 

We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  as  to  the 
reality  of  life,  however  deceptive  appearances  may  be.     Earth 
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seeks  to  draw  us  to  itself  in  countless  ways  ;  the  delights  of 
sense  are  unspeakably  potent  to  allure  us.  How  easily  our 
power  to  judge  truly  becomes  impaired  !  Seek  always  to  see 
things  as  they  are  in  reality. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  that 
the  enjoyment  a  man  has  in  their  possession  never  equals  the 
suffering  he  endures  when  called  upon  to  forego  them. 

Judge  of  a  delight,  not  as  it  presents  itself  to  thee  before 
thou  hast  tasted  it,  but  after. 

Thou  art  wise  in  loving  beauty  in  so  far  as  it  leads  thee  to 
thy  Creator,  but  thou  art  foolish  in  loving  it  for  its  own  sake 
alone. 

Accustom  thyself  to  such  a  manner  of  speech  as  is 
consistent  with  thy  power  to  judge  truly.  If  thou  art  for 
ever  uttering  folly,  thou  wilt  come  before  long  to  thinking 
folly. 

Guard  thy  understanding  from  foolishness,  and  refrain  thy 
will  from  consenting  to  it. 

Desire  that  which  earth  offers  in  proportion  as  it  conduces 
to  thine  end  ;  free  thyself  from  desire  in  so  far  as  it  hampers 
thee  in  attaining  that  end. 

Truth  demands  this  of  thee,  for  thou  hast  no  concern  with 
the  things  of  earth  save  as  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  thy 
destiny.  Life  is  the  way  to  God  ;  beware  lest  in  pursuing 
that  which  seems  to  thee  needful  to  life,  thou  sufferest  the 
loss  of  life  itself. 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  demands  this  of  thee.  Such 
a  disposition  of  the  soul  means  wisdom,  reason,  liberty  of 
mind  and  due  order ;  the  contrary  disposition  implies 
disorder,  unreason,  thraldom,  a  robbing  God  of  His  property, 
a  violation  of  His  sovereign  rights. 

Finally,  prudence  itself  demands  it  of  thee.  We  shall 
never  find  more  in  creatures  than  their  Creator  has  implanted 
within  them.  To  look  to  them  for  repose  and  satisfaction  of 
heart  is  to  delude  ourselves  to  our  own  hurt. 

2.  Even  when  viewed  from  an  earthly  standpoint,  human 
life  fails  to  make  its  fair  promise  good.  Youth  puts  out  to 
sea  with  swelling  sails  ;  old  age  is  thankful  if  it  succeeds  in 
bringing  the  battered  craft  safe  into  harbour  at  last. 
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An  old  German  poet  sings  :  Behold  how  laughter  is 
quenched  in  tears,  how  bitter  mingles  with  the  sweet,  how  the 
flower  begins  to  droop  when  at  its  fairest ! 

It  is  a  sign  of  true  wisdom  when  a  man  is  willing  to  forego 
the  riches  and  vain  pleasures  of  this  world. 

Rest  is  not  attainable  here  below  ;  when  enjoyment  seems 
within  our  reach  at  last,  an  enemy  rises  up  to  test  our  forti- 
tude, and  a  friend  is  given  us  to  make  trial  of  our  patience. 

3.  Thou  must  set  no  undue  value  on  the  things  of  earth, 
but  thou  must  value  them  aright  ;  they  are  a  ladder  to  lead 
thee  heavenward.  Avail  thyself  of  them.  One  and  the  same 
flower  yields  poison  to  the  spider  and  honey  to  the  bee. 

Only  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  thy  high  destiny  can  render 
life  tolerable  to  thee.  Thou  must  come  at  the  core  of  that 
fruit  which  life  offers  thee,  but  the  rind,  too,  has  its  value. 

The  worth  of  life  is  revealed  to  us  when  we  turn  our 
thoughts  to  eternity. 

Many,  like  Plato,  have  compared  this  world  to  a  prison. 
Seeing  the  difficulties  and  humiliations  with  which  earthly 
existence  is  inseparably  bound  up,  it  may  well  appear  in  such 
a  light.  Yet,  considered  in  itself,  it  is  essentially  good,  an 
arduous  road  indeed,  but  ordained  by  our  Creator  as  the  way 
to  our  everlasting  home,  and  bestrewn  with  the  tokens  of  His 
goodness. 

At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  make  use  of 
things  terrestrial  as  a  means  to  thine  eternal  end.  There  is 
need  of  toil  if  thou  wouldst  accomplish  thy  task  ;  all  thy 
energies  must  be  bent  on  fashioning  thy  life  in  accordance 
with  that  end  which  is  Divinely  willed  for  thee.  If  thou 
wouldst  achieve  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  make  life  an 
ever  fuller  and  nobler  thing,  thou  must  first  brace  thyself  to 
action,  suffering  no  fears  to  overmaster  thee  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  No  mere  enthusiasm  and  vague  hopes, 
no  dreams  of  ampler  powers  in  days  to  come,  will  serve  thee 
here  :  it  is  to-day  that  thou  must  wrestle  with  the  elements, 
and  compel  them  to  minister  to  thy  purpose. 

That  too  which  men  call  "  chance  "  must  contribute  in  its 
turn  to  the  attaining  of  thine  end.  What  is  chance  but  the 
rough  hewn  stone  which  grows  into  life  beneath  the  sculptor's 
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hand  ?  Chance  is  the  gift  of  Providence  ;  man  must  make  use 
of  it  to  further  his  end. 

Rise  above  the  passing  circumstances  of  each  day  and 
turn  them  all  to  good  account.  If  thou  desirest,  O  mortal !  a 
prosperous  voyage  across  life's  perilous  seas,  beware  lest 
pride  overmaster  thee  when  winds  blow  fair,  or  courage  fail 
thee  when  the  storm  sweeps  down.  Let  manly  virtue  be  thy 
helm  and  hope  thine  anchor  ;  by  the  one  and  the  other  thou 
wilt  come  safe  to  land  despite  every  peril. 

Our  life,  says  Seneca,  should  be  like  a  jewel,  which  takes 
up  little  room,  but  weighs  heavy  in  the  scales,  and  is  of  great 
value. 

One  of  God's  best  gifts  to  us  in  this  life  is  the  opportunity 
of  doing  much  good.  There  is  no  higher  wisdom  than  to 
esteem  and  use  this  passing  world  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  the  path  to  our  heavenly  home. 

It  is  folly  to  desire  perishable  riches,  and  to  look  for  sub- 
stantial happiness  in  the  possession  of  them.  It  is  folly  to  strive 
after  worldly  honours,  and  to  hope  that  they  will  bring  with 
them  lasting  glory.  It  is  folly  to  believe  that  man's  true  end 
lies  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  sense.  It  is  folly  to 
plan  out  this  human  life  of  ours  as  though  existence  found  its 
term  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Dwell  often  on  the  fact  which  universal  experience  confirms, 
viz.,  that  the  satisfaction  of  sensual  desires  cannot  satisfy  man 
himself,  nor  can  any  greater  evil  befall  him  than  to  sin 
against  the  voice  of  conscience. 

The  wise  man  says  to  himself :  I  am  set  on  attaining  my 
end,  and  that  by  the  best  and  shortest  road  ;  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  that  end  will  suffice  to  compensate  for  the  self- 
denial  and  toil,  the  effort  and  the  sacrifice  which  I  must  needs 
face  in  order  to  reach  it. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV 

THE   VALUE    OF   TIME 

I.  THERE  are  not  a  few  who  cherish  the  foolish  belief  that 
life  is  unending,  or,  at  least,  that  eternity  is  too  distant  a 
prospect  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Time  is  of  priceless  value,  and  no  less  weighty  than  that 
eternity  which  is  bound  up  with  it. 

"  The  time  is  short  ...  for  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away  "  (I.  Cor.  vii.  29,  31.) 

The  swift  boat  is  carried  down  the  stream  so  smoothly  and 
silently,  that  only  the  changing  banks  reveal  its  motion.  Thy 
life,  too,  drifts  easily  on  time's  stream,  and  thou  art  only  made 
aware  of  its  progress  by  the  dropping  astern  of  thy 
companions,  one  by  one. 

Let  him  who  would  reproach  time  with  the  rapidity  of  its 
flight  rather  reproach  himself  that  he  has  learnt  so  late  to 
put  it  to  good  use.  Time  will  work  thee  good  or  ill,  according 
as  thou  thyself  employest  it. 

He  whose  days  drift  on  without  bringing  him  any  the 
nearer  to  his  true  end,  has  been  likened  by  an  Eastern 
philosopher  to  a  pair  of  bellows  :  he  breathes,  but  he  does 
not  live. 

The  blessed  in  Heaven  and  the  condemned  in  hell  would 
fain  know  one  more  brief  spell  of  life,  the  first  that  they  might 
add  to  their  bliss,  the  latter  that  they  might  escape  their 
eternal  condemnation  by  an  act  of  contrition. 

Make  use  of  time,  and,  above  all,  of  present  time.  Cease 
to  extol  yesterday,  and  set  not  thy  hopes  on  the  morrow. 
Thou  must  be  up  and  doing  to-day.  With  God  above  it  is 
an  ever-present  now. 
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2.  Live  as  though  death  awaited  thee  at  the  end  of  the 
day  ;  work  as  though  thy  life  were  never  to  know  a  term. 

In  the  employment  of  time,  see  to  it  that  thou  hast  a  right 
motive.  Time  may  be  wasted  by  unprofitable  labours  as  well 
as  by  idleness. 

We  may  busy  ourselves  over  many  things,  and  yet,  after 
all,  our  labours  are  vain  if  we  have  left  undone  that  which 
we  ought  to  have  done. 

Time's  current  sweeps  on,  hasting  down  to  the  sea  of 
eternity.  Help  me,  O  Lord,  so  that  each  clay  in  its  turn 
may  find  me  nearer  Heaven. 

That  which  thou  hast  in  thy  mind  to  do  before  eternity 
comes,  do  it  without  delay.  Let  no  single  hour  slip  by 
unused,  thou  mayest  not  see  another ;  leave  no  rose 
ungathered,  thou  mayest  pass  hence  before  it  fades. 
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CHAPTER   XLV 

A  LAUDABLE  SPIRIT  OF  INDIFFERENCE 

I.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  note  the  events  and  changing 
circumstances  of  our  earthly  existence,  and  turn  them  to 
account  with  jealous  care  in  so  far  as  they  aid  us  to  achieve 
our  life's  purpose,  but  he  alone  is  wise  who  learns  to  look  upon 
all  things  as  in  themselves  indifferent 

If  we  would  refrain  from  working  injury  to  our  own  souls, 
we  must  constrain  our  will  to  an  attitude  of  indifference  and 
equanimity  in  respect  of  earthly  matters,  to  that  quiet  spirit  of 
unconcern  which  says  :  It  is  all  one  to  me,  if  only  God's  holy 
will  be  done,  and  I  attain  the  end  for  which  He  created  me. 

Riches  or  poverty,  affliction  or  joy,  contempt  or  high 
repute,  all  is  welcome,  provided  it  be  God's  will  and  profitable 
to  my  soul. 

This  holy  indifference  consists  above  all  in  attaching  no 
more  weight  to  the  things  and  circumstances  of  human 
existence  than  is  justifiable  in  the  light  of  our  destined  end 
and  of  daily  duty. 

Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  the  soul  is  in  harmony  with 
reason  and  true  wisdom  ;  it  is  both  seemly  and  ennobling, 
ensuring  us  against  bitter  disillusionment,  and  freeing  us  from 
many  a  peril  and  anxious  care. 

This  habit  of  the  soul  renders  abiding  contentment 
possible.  To  be  contented  is  a  great  art ;  to  appear  contented 
is  a  mere  empty  show  ;  to  become  contented  is  to  attain  true 
happiness  ;  to  abide  contented  is  a  supreme  good. 

This  habit  of  the  soul  empowers  us  at  all  times  to  make 
choice  of  the  best  and  most  efficacious  means  for  attaining  our 
end,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  one  thing  that  matters. 
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2.  It  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  inward  life  of  feeling  into  harmony  with  this  philosophical 
attitude  of  the  will.  Where  feelings  and  imagination  get  the 
upper  hand  we  are  in  continual  danger  of  clinging  to  the 
things  of  earth,  and  thereby  losing  our  liberty  of  spirit.  For 
what  grievous  errors  have  the  human  heart  and  imagination 
been  responsible  when  deluded  by  a  show  of  truth  and  blinded 
by  disorderly  passions  ! 

The  difference  between  what  allures  and  what  repels  us 
lies  more  in  imagination  and  in  our  way  of  looking  at  things 
than  in  the  thing  itself. 

What  befalls  thee  in  life  is  of  less  moment  than  the  temper 
of  soul  with  which  thou  encounterest  it. 

Reckon  not  on  fortune's  favours,  but  prepare  thyself  to 
meet  whatever  evil  may  betide  thee. 

Take  not  everything  to  heart ;  there  is  much  thou  wilt  do 
well  to  make  light  of.  Imagination  can  turn  mountains  into 
molehills  and  molehills  into  mountains. 

Vex  thyself  over  nothing,  lest,  before  long,  every  thing  have 
power  to  vex  thee. 

All  comes  to  an  end  !  Here  is  the  defect  of  terrestrial 
good,  the  compensation  for  terrestrial  ills.  Everything  is  fleet- 
ing ;  nothing  matters  in  the  end  but  the  eternal. 

Learn  to  set  a  right  value  on  the  cares  of  life  ;  they  are  no 
unprofitable  burden,  but  the  weight  which  regulates  the  swing 
of  thy  life's  pendulum. 

If  thou  scannest  too  narrowly  all  that  thou  meetest  with 
thou  wilt  find  that  many  a  joy  escapes  thee.  Did  one  demand 
to  see  every  dish  prepared,  many  a  one  would  go  away  un- 
tasted. 

Be  not  despondent  though  cherished  hopes  are  defeated  ; 
if  fears  were  always  uppermost,  life  would  be  like  an  evil 
dream. 

3.  Open  thy  heart  wide  to  joy,  but  gird  thyself  for  the 
battle  of  life  ;  in  the  dark  days  learn  hope's  lesson  ;  when 
the  skies  are  clear,  bethink  thyself  of  the  tempest.  If  cares 
oppress  thee,  look  forward  to  the  morrow  ;  if  fortune  smile  on 
thee,  remember  the  past. 

Too  great  happiness  often  spells  misfortune,  but  a  great 

N 
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misfortune  many  a  time  brings  happiness  in  its  train.  There- 
fore, if  ill  befall  thee,  take  comfort ;  if  happiness  cross  thy 
threshold,  give  it  a  sober  welcome. 

When  storms  are  raging  round  thee,  remind  thyself  that  no 
sorrow  lasts  for  ever,  and  that  the  roses  will  bloom  again  in 
a  better  and  brighter  future.  When  joys  are  about  thy  path 
and  men  envy  thee  thy  lot,  remember  that  thou  thyself  art 
greater  than  thy  fortunes.  He  who  is  in  bondage  to  his  own 
fortunes  cannot  but  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  changing  hour. 

If  nature  seems  to  thee  unfair  in  her  apportioning  of 
happiness,  go  into  the  cemetery  and  thy  grudge  against  her 
will  vanish. 

Complain  not  that  the  time  of  sorrow  and  need  finds  thee 
bereft  of  strength.  Beneath  misfortune's  heavy  hammer  the 
brightest  sparks  of  virtue  leap  forth. 

There  is  but  one  thing  which  is  indispensable  in  this  world 
—that  we  should  reach  our  appointed  end.  All  else  is  only 
relatively  important ;  if  it  fail  us,  we  can  afford  to  forego  it. 

Thou  needest  only  God  and  what  will  lead  thee  to  God. 
Cling  to  hope,  even  though  hopes  fail  thee ;  one  door  may  be 
closed  against  thee,  but  a  thousand  still  remain  open. 

All  things  are  alike  in  the  sight  of  God — nothing  is  great 
and  nothing  small.  If  I  am  that  which  I  ought  to  be,  I  am 
well-pleasing  to  God. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI 
DEATH    AS   TEACHER   OF   TRUTH 

I.  FOOLISH  men  shun  the  thought  of  death ;  they  think 
to  escape  it  by  ignoring  it,  but  the  wise  in  our  own  day 
and  in  bygone  times  have  ever  looked  on  death  as  a  great 
teacher. 

What  is  death?  The  term  set  to  earthly  existence.  If 
the  body  is  no  longer  adapted  to  be  the  medium  of  life,  man 
perishes  and  dies.  Not  so  his  soul,  for  this  is  essentially 
independent  of  the  organism,  and  both  can  and  does  exist 
apart  from  the  latter.  Once  bereft  of  life,  the  body  becomes 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  inanimate  nature,  whilst  the  soul 
passes  into  a  new  world,  of  which  it  is  necessarily  ignorant  so 
long  as  it  dwells  in  the  body  and  is  linked  to  the  organs  of 
sense.  The  vision  of  that  other  world  which  man  beholds  at 
death  is  like  the  first  sight  of  this  universe,  with  all  its 
wondrous  colouring,  to  one  born  blind. 

When  St.  Sylvester  looked  on  a  corpse  he  used  to  say  : 
"  What  I  am  thou  wert ;  what  thou  art  I  too  shall  be." 

Death  is  natural  to  man,  but  the  severance  of  soul  and 
body  is  none  the  less  a  sharp  and  bitter  thing.  God 
destined  man  to  partake  of  immortality,  even  as  regards  the 
body,  but  the  gift  was  forfeited  through  sin,  and  nature  re- 
asserted her  dread  rights.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death !  Life  is  an  unceasing  conflict  with  death,  and  the  tick 
of  a  man's  watch  is  an  ever-present  memento  mori. 

With  death  the  life  of  sense  finds  its  term.  All  is  over. 
This  phenomenal  world,  with  all  its  beauty  and  amenities,  its 
woes  and  pains,  its  pursuits  and  pleasures,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  him  whom  death  summons.     He  vanishes   from  the 
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earth,  others  take  his  place,  and  in  a  little  while  he  is 
forgotten.  If  men  still  praise  or  blame  him,  what  does  it 
profit  him  ?     Wherein  does  it  harm  him  ?     He  has  gone  hence. 

Death  marks  the  close  of  probation  of  all  human  activities 
and  labours.  Life's  drama  is  at  an  end,  the  player  lays 
aside  his  trappings.  The  issue  of  it  all,  be  it  success  or 
failure,  is  fixed,  unalterable.  What  a  man  was  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  he  remains  throughout  eternity. 

Death  puts  an  end  to  all  illusions.  So  long  as  this  small 
planet  is  our  home,  its  mountains  and  seas  appear  great  to 
us,  whilst  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  are  but  diminutive  points 
of  light.  It  is  a  perilous  delusion  this  which  makes  the 
things  of  earth  so  weighty  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  the 
things  of  heaven  so  small.     Death  comes  to  dispel  it. 

2.  Death  is  the  incipience  of  eternity,  the  entrance  into 
another  and  a  strange  unexplored  world.  Men  dream  :  to 
die  is  to  awaken. 

Death  is  the  entering  upon  that  eternal,  unchanging  lot 
which  man  has  wrought  out  for  himself  here  below.  If  the 
mark  has  been  missed,  it  has  been  missed  for  ever ;  death 
mves  no  second  chance. 

o 

The  death  of  the  just  man  is  like  the  falling  asleep  of  a 
child  in  its  mother's  arms  when  it  is  wearied  out  with  running. 

The  death  of  the  unjust  man  is  like  the  quenching  of  a  will 
o'  the  wisp  in  the  morass.  Behind  him  is  a  life  of  ignominy, 
before  him  an  eternity  of  gloom,  above  him  avenging  Omni- 
potence, beneath  him  the  abyss  of  destruction.  He  bears  his 
sentence  within  his  own  heart,  a  sentence  of  which  every  evil 
deed  forewarned  him  in  this  mortal  life. 

Earth  is  the  waiting  room  where  thou  preparest  for  the 
journey  to  a  distant  country.  Beware  of  making  a  mistake 
as  to  thy  train. 

In  the  designs  of  God,  death  wounds  to  heal  ;  it  annihilates 
to  make  eternal. 

Earth's  conflict  is  night,  and  death  the  dawn  ;  the  rays  of 
an  eternal  sun  shine  on  the  tomb. 

Death  is  certain.  The  majority  of  men  think  and  act  as 
though  it  did  not  exist,  yet  the  truth  is  none  the  less  certain. 
In  this  matter  there  is  no  room  for  a  "  perhaps." 
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Thou  wilt  die  ;  thou  wilt  die  but  (Mice  ;  thou  wilt  die  soon. 
All  about  us  is  a  reminder  that  life  is  like  the  parlour  of  a 
wayside  inn  ;  men  enter,  glance  round  and  go  out. 

It  is  certain  that  thou  must  leave  all,  and  that  at  death 
thy  soul  will  be  found  either  in  a  state  of  grace  or  of  mortal 
sin.     Judgment,  justice  and  eternity — all  these  are  certain. 

And  yet  there  is  much  that  is  uncertain  in  regard  to 
death.  "  Thou  knowest  not  where  death  awaits  thee,"  wrote 
Seneca,  "  therefore  do  thou  await  it  everywhere."  Thou 
knowest  not  when,  or  where,  or  how  thou  must  die  ;  whether 
suddenly  or  after  pains  so  lingering  and  so  sharp  as  to 
deaden  every  faculty  of  thy  soul. 

3.  In  what  way  does  the  thought  of  death  profit  us?  It 
secures  us  against  the  most  dangerous  of  all  errors.  We 
drift  so  easily  into  acting  as  though  this  present  life  and  its 
interests  were  our  sole,  or,  at  the  least,  our  principal  concern. 
It  is  death  that  says  to  thee  :  Thou  has  no  weightier  concern 
than  to  die  well.  He  who  would  live  for  ever  must  learn 
betimes  how  to  die. 

Every  important  step  demands  preparation  ;  we  must 
make  ready  for  the  step  which  lands  us  in  eternity. 

We  are  prone  to  think  lightly  of  our  sins  and  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  voice  of  conscience,  yet  the  germ  of  an 
unhappy  death  lies  hidden  in  sin.  Think  of  thy  last  end, 
O  man,  and  thou  wilt  never  commit  sin. 

We  are  at  so  little  trouble  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  ;  we  continue  to  act  as  though  life  were 
indefinitely  long,  as  though  time  could  never  be  lacking 
for  amendment. 

Death  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  Even  if  life  were 
prolonged  a  space,  what  then  ?  The  longer  a  man  lives  the 
greater  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  flames  of  passion,  the 
deeper  sin's  poison  eats  into  the  soul. 

The  thought  of  death  teaches  us  how  to  set  our  life's 
course  aright.  What  can  it  profit  us  to  travel  by  any  road 
save  that  which  leads  to  the  right  gate  ?  Live  always  as  one 
to  whom  death  must  certainly  come,  and  to  whom  it  may 
come  soon  ;  thus  shalt  thou  live  aright. 

The  soul  of  the  dying  man  is  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
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ness,  not  alone  of  the  misuse,  but  of  the  non-use  of  life.  If 
thou  wouldst  turn  thy  life  to  profit,  thou  must  greet  each  day 
with  joy  as  though  it  were  thy  first,  recognising  in  it  an  alms 
beyond  thy  power  to  merit ;  then  seek  so  to  use  it  as  though 
it  were  thy  last,  and  about  to  set  the  seal  upon  thy  earthly 
course. 

4.  If  thou  desirest  wisdom,  reflect  often  upon  death.  Be 
gay  and  light-hearted  as  thou  wilt,  yet  forget  not  that  every 
step  is  a  step  towards  the  grave. 

The  following  words  were  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  of 
a  holy  man  :  Ut  moriens  viveret,  vixit  ut  moriturus — "  That 
he  might  find  life  at  the  moment  of  death,  he  lived  ever  as 
one  about  to  die."     Here  is  the  aim  we  must  set  before  us. 

The  best  philosophy  is  that  which  prepares  us  for  a  good 
death. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THE 
SERVICE  OF  GOD 

I.  THERE  are  two  kingdoms  on  this  earth,  established  on  two 
differing  foundations  ;  the  one  upon  the  love  of  the  world, 
which  culminates  in  the  denial  of  God,  the  other  upon  the  love 
of  God,  which  finds  expression  in  renunciation  of  the  self-life. 

In  the  first  kingdom  the  precept  runs  :  Seek  this  visible 
world  and  its  goods  before  all  else — its  outward  honours, 
riches  and  sensual  enjoyments ;  take  no  thought  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  will  realise  itself.  In  the  other  kingdom 
we  are  bidden  :  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice, 
and  thou  wilt  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  earth  in  proportion 
as  they  conduce  to  thy  soul's  salvation. 

In  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  unbridled  self-love  and 
ambition  bear  rule  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  each  serves  the 
other  in  love  :  those  in  authority  are  solicitous  for  the  common 
welfare,  those  in  subjection  are  ready  to  obey. 

The  service  of  God  demands,  first  and  foremost,  a 
knowledge  of  His  perfections  and  goodness.  These  Divine 
attributes  are  manifested  to  us  in  nature,  but  Christianity 
reveals  them  in  a  far  clearer  light.  In  nature  God  bestows 
upon  us  in  generous  fashion  those  benefits  which  His  wisdom 
and  omnipotence  unite  to  provide,  but  in  Christianity  He  gives 
Himself — speaking  with  men  as  friend  with  friend,  and  sub- 
ordinating Himself  to  man's  needs  in  such  a  way  as  to  become 
his  servant — yea,  his  very  Food.  Here  indeed  is  boundless 
condescension,  a  friendship  which  surpasses  understanding 
and  has  its  source  in  infinite  love. 

2.  The  world,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  its  servants,  not 
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wisdom,  but  folly.  What  are  the  aims  and  ideals  it  holds  out 
to  men?  There  is  talk  enough  and  to  spare  of  "weighty 
matters,"  but  these  are  apt  on  scrutiny  to  reduce  themselves 
to  the  question  of  good  eating  and  drinking.  The  rewards 
which  the  world  has  to  offer  are  illusory.  What  does  a  man 
gain  by  serving  it  ?  .  On  how  many  unknown  factors  does  so- 
called  success  depend,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  forecast 
their  influence  ! 

This  world  is  an  inn  where  every  man  has  a  heavy  score  to 
pay,  though  he  may  have  had  little  or  nothing  for  his  money. 
Our  most  ardent  hopes  are  often  enough  the  first  to  come  to 
naught. 

The  service  of  the  world  brings,  for  the  most  part,  shame 
and  bitterness  in  its  train.  To  deceive  and  be  deceived — such 
is  the  sum  total  of  it  all.  What  unspeakable  humiliations 
are  bound  up  with  thraldom  to  the  flesh  !  With  what  abject 
self-abasement  does  the  ambitious  man  bow  down  before  the 
powerful  ones  of  the  earth  !  What  sorrows  'and  cares  and 
torments  are  endured  for  the  sake  of  riches  ! 

Worldly  men  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  the  bitterness  and 
shame  which  attaches  to  their  bondage,  yet  they  lack  the 
courage  to  renounce  earth's  husks,  and  make  their  way  back 
to  the  Father  and  home  that  await  them. 

The  world  is  rich  in  promises,  but  it  makes  few  of  them 
good.  It  strips  us  of  the  better,  and  gives  us  in  exchange  the 
worse.  If  thou  hast  achieved  earthly  success,  prepare  thyself 
to  encounter  two  evils  :  vulgar  jealousy  and  reckless  calumny 
will  be  thy  portion.  The  service  of  the  world  teaches  us  to 
disregard  principles,  robs  us  of  peace,  embitters  death,  sets 
enmity  between  our  souls  and  God,  and  leaves  us,  when  our 
troubled  earthly  career  is  at  an  end,  face  to  face  with  eternal 
unhappiness. 

A  certain  prince,  who  was  notorious  for  his  cruel  disposition, 
used  to  keep  a  tame  bear  in  his  gardens,  before  which  he  one 
day  ordered  his  servants  to  set  a  dish  full  of  boiling  honey. 
The  joke  was  a  barbarous  one,  for  the  poor  brute's  tongue  and 
throat  were  burnt  every  time  it  essayed  to  lick  its  favourite 
dainty.  Yet,  undeterred  by  its  sufferings,  it  went  on,  greedily 
swallowing  down  the  boiling  liquid  amid  fierce  howls  of  pain 
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until,  in  the  end,  death  came  to  release  it  from  its  agony. 
Those  who  seek  joy  in  the  service  of  the  world  are  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  reason,  but  they  are  more  irrational  than 
this  poor  brute  itself. 

The  majority  of  men  spend  the  first  half  of  their  lives  in 
laying  up  unhappiness  for  the  latter  half,  and  in  endangering 
their  welfare  for  all  eternity. 

3.  Walther  v.d.  Vogelweide  uttered  a  true  lament  when 
he  said:  "Alas!  for  the  poison  that  lurks  in  the  sweetest 
dainties,  and  the  bitter  gall  that  mingles  with  the  honey. 
This  world  is  fair  to  see,  with  its  brave  show  of  colours,  but 
within  it  is  sombre  and  dark  as  death." 

The  worldling  is  one  who  habitually  prefers  God's 
creatures  to  God  Himself,  and  every  worldling  is  an  idolater. 
"  Whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  this  world  becometh  an 
enemy  of  God "  (James  iv.  4).  Hence  our  Lord's  words : 
"  Woe  to  you  that  are  filled,  for  you  shall  hunger.  Woe  to 
you  that  now  laugh,  for  you  shall  mourn  and  weep  "  (Luke 
vi.  25). 

Provided  that  a  worldly  man  is  skilful  enough  to  conceal 
his  evil  ways  beneath  a  show  of  morality,  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  honour.  A  well-known  writer  said  after  his 
conversion  :  "  What  a  good-for-nothing  may  be  I  cannot  say, 
for  that  I  never  was,  but  what  a  '  man  of  honour '  means  I 
know  well  enough  to  testify  that  it  is  something  abhorrent." 

Some  quench  the  light  of  a  higher  knowledge  because 
they  are  lovers  of  darkness,  others  deliberately  turn  their 
backs  on  the  light,  choosing  those  treacherous  paths  of  sin, 
whence  a  breath  would  suffice  to  plunge  them  into  the  abyss. 

It  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  grades 
in  the  service  of  this  world  :  sin,  vice  and  obduracy.  Sin  is  the 
pride  so  sweet  to  human  nature,  vice  the  confirmed  degrada- 
tion of  that  nature,  and  obduracy  a  hardened  impenitence 
which  endures  throughout  eternity.  Sin  is  of  the  flesh,  vice 
is  more  interior  to  the  spirit  of  man,  whilst  in  the  end  mind 
and  will  combine  in  revolt  throughout  an  eternity  of  misery. 
Sin  binds  the  soul  with  festoons  of  roses,  vice  makes  it  fast 
with  iron  bands,  obduracy  banishes  it  to  the  fires  of  hell. 

The  worldling,  at  the  hour  of  death,  is  like  one  who  takes 
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up  a  financial  paper,  only  to  learn  that  he  has  been  carrying 
worthless  scrip  in  his  portfolio.  "The  men  of  riches  have 
found  nothing  in  their  hands  "  (Ps.  lxxv.  6). 

4.  Worldliness  aims  at  nothing  higher  than  the  self- 
sufficiency  which  worships  before  its  own  shrine  because  of 
the  good  of  which  it  deems  itself  possessed.  For  him  who 
serves  God  nothing  suffices  but  God  Himself.  When  he  has 
done  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  he  confesses  himself  an  unprofit- 
able servant,  and  gives  God  the  glory.  All  that  he  does  he 
does  for  God. 

The  service  of  God  is  justified  alike  in  aim  and  result. 
God  is  absolute  holiness  and  goodness  and  disinterestedness. 
He  neither  needs  us  nor  is  our  service  of  any  profit  to  Him. 
He  desires  nothing  but  our  good  ;  He  reveals  His  will  to  us 
and  makes  good  all  His  promises. 

The  service  of  God  is  obligatory.  God  is  our  Master ; 
He  cannot  abandon  His  rights  nor  forego  the  service  which 
is  His  due,  for  He  is  a  God  of  order  and  justice.  He  is  the 
one  Master  with  whom  death  still  leaves  us  face  to  face. 

The  service  of  God  is  both  noble  and  ennobling.  What  is 
the  highest  potentate  of  earth  as  compared  with  God  ?  God's 
Kingdom  in  this  world  is  but  the  prelude  to  His  eternal 
Kingdom  in  the  world  to  come.  O  God  !  may  Thy  Kingdom 
come ! 

If  thou  desirest  to  serve  God,  thou  must  give  thyself  to 
Him  as  unreservedly  as  He  has  given  Himself  to  thee. 

Never  forget  that  God  is  not  a  lover  of  words,  but  of  truth. 
The  world  is  evil,  so  men  hasten  to  assure  us  at  every  turn, 
yet  how  many  there  are  who  fail  to  see  that  they  bear  the 
world  about  with  them  in  their  own  hearts. 

The  service  of  God  claims  from  us  heart  and  will  and 
active  obedience.  It  consists,  not  merely  in  words  or  good 
resolutions,  but  in  deeds  as  well.  Thoughts  are  the  bud  and 
words  the  blossom,  but  noble  action  is  the  ripened  fruit. 

The  servant  of  God  desires  God,  flees  from  all  that  would 
separate  him  from  God,  and  submits  himself  in  every  detail  of 
life  to  God's  most  holy  will. 


Jfirst  Meek 


PART  II 
FIDELITY  TO  CONSCIENCE 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 

CONSCIENCE 

i.  MANY  are  the  cares  with  which  man  is  burdened  ;  even  if 
for  a  moment  he  is  free  of  them,  he  is  ever  prone  to  create 
them  for  himself.  Amid  all  his  cares  there  can  be  none  of 
such  cardinal  importance  as  the  maintenance  of  purity  of 
conscience  and  the  fulfilment  of  every  claim  which  conscience 
makes  upon  him. 

Think  not,  O  mortal  man  !  to  find  true  happiness  in  the 
realisation  of  thy  desires,  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  thy  duties. 
Apart  from  the  consciousness  of  duty,  life  is  but  an  empty 
thing. 

Conscience  is  the  judgment  passed  by  practical  reason 
upon  the  moral  worth  of  our  actions;  it  is  the  application  of 
the  standard  of  the  moral  law  to  our  thoughts  and  words  and 
works  ;  it  is  a  ground  principle  of  human  nature,  impelling  us 
towards  that  which  ought  to  be,  and  deterring  us  from  that 
which  ought  not  to  be. 

Conscience  is  no  outcome  of  education,  of  a  gradually 
unfolding  social  consciousness,  of  racial  custom  or  of  legisla- 
tion. Although  in  the  particular  application  of  its  laws  it  is 
necessarily  subject  to  all  these  diverse  influences  which  tend, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  augment  its  sensitiveness,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  render  it  liable  to  error — a  fact  which  explains  the 
varying  standards  of  moral  obligation  prevailing  between 
nation  and  nation  and  between  man  and  man — yet,  so  far  as 
first  principles  and  their  application  are  concerned,  it  reveals 
itself  everywhere  as  one  and  the  same. 

Amongst  men  of  every  nation,  we  find  the  same  tendency 
to   form    notions   of  good    and    evil,  of  virtue  and    vice,   to 
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characterise  virtue  as  praiseworthy,  and  vice  as  something  to 
be  abhorred,  and,  finally,  to  recognise  the  law  which  inculcates 
the  practice  of  good  and  the  avoidance  of  evil.  Every 
individual  is  aware  of  the  main  outlines  of  a  moral  order 
which  neither  time  nor  human  caprice  can  modify,  which  is 
subject  to  no  law  of  development,  and  to  which  all  are  called 
upon  to  submit. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  spring  of  conscience  is  to  be 
sought  within  the  nature  and  reason  of  man,  and  that  the 
highest  principles  of  morality  are  knowable  through  the 
medium  of  that  sound  understanding  with  which  mankind  has 
been  endowed. 

The  deepest  well-spring  of  conscience  is  God  Himself. 
When  God  created  us  He  implanted  a  law  in  our  being  which 
had  for  its  end  His  own  glory  and  our  true  happiness. 

God  enjoins  nothing  upon  those  over  whom  He  rules 
which  does  not  take  their  highest  interests  into  account ;  every 
one  of  His  commandments  is  a  proffered  good.  Thy  holy 
law,  O  Lord  !  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  all  may  be 
guided  thereby. 

"  All  good,"  says  Kant,  "  that  is  not  based  on  the  sentiment 
of  moral  good,  is  a  mere  show  and  glittering  bauble."  He 
should  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  added  that  no  sentiment 
can  be  morally  good  which  is  not  grounded  in  obedience  to 
God. 

2.  Obedience  to  God  !  How  grievously  have  certain 
modern  philosophers  gone  astray,  who  do  not  hesitate,  in 
their  insane  folly,  to  aver  that  it  is  an  immoral  act  to  do  good 
out  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  God,  and  that  the  one  valid  motive 
lies  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  worth.  Most  assuredly, 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  noblest  of  creatures  and 
the  servant  of  God,  man  is  entitled  to  set  a  high  value  on 
human  nature,  but  when  he  elects  to  consider  himself  as  the 
author  of  all  things,  and  the  supreme  lawgiver,  his  self-valua- 
tion is  based  upon  a  lie. 

In  order  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God, 
perverse  minds  have  sought  to  ascribe  conscience  to  the 
workings  of  human  egotism,  as  though,  forsooth,  conscience 
merely  prescribed  one  thing  because  of  the  advantage  it  would 
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bring,  or  prohibited  another  on  the  score  of  its  being  detri- 
mental !  Yet  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  mere 
utility,  between  moral  evil  and  personal  disadvantage,  is 
patent  to  all.  He  who  acts  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
conscience  does  so  with  no  thought  of  his  own  profit ;  he  is 
concerned  only  with  what  is  forbidden  to  him  as  evil,  or  per- 
mitted and  enjoined  as  good. 

It  is  claimed  that  human  reason  is  the  sovereign  lawgiver, 
revealing  to  us  good  and  evil,  and  enabling  us  to  apprehend 
them.  But  conscience  is  not  content  with  pointing  out  and 
making  known  to  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  it  goes  on  to 
enjoin  and  prescribe,  formulating  its  demands  with  such  holy 
and  absolute  authority  that  none  may  challenge  it,  even 
though  a  world  were  at  stake.  None  but  God  can  issue  His 
commands  after  such  a  fashion  as  this.  True,  human  reason, 
if  it  so  chooses,  can  say  to  human  will  :  If  this  is  thine  aim, 
these  are  the  means  thou  must  use.  But  reason  is  clothed 
with  no  absolute  coercive  authority.  This  is  the  prerogative 
only  of  a  Power  supremely  greater  than  ourselves,  upon  which 
we  depend,  and  which  is  both  infinite  and  infinitely  holy. 

We  are  conscious  that  in  resisting  this  Power  we  become 
guilty,  so  far  as  lies  in  us,  of  thwarting  the  fundamental  order 
of  the  universe,  thereby  frustrating  the  end  for  which 
we  were  created,  and  jeopardising  our  happiness  throughout 
eternity. 

3.  God,  therefore,  and  God  alone,  is  the  source  of  that  holy 
imperative  which  makes  itself  heard  in  our  hearts.  Reason,  it 
is  true,  shows  us  what  our  duty  is,  but  there  is  One  mightier 
than  reason,  Who  enjoins  that  duty  upon  us  under  penalty  of 
chastisement,  and  inspires  us  with  the  love  of  it.  Conscience 
is  the  light  of  Divinity  shining  in  the  human  soul.  Man  is 
made  sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  who  voluntarily  traverses 
this  inward  law  of  his  being  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to 
render  an  account  before  the  sovereign  majesty  of  God  ;  he 
learns  that  sin  and  the  penalty  of  sin  are  inseparable  things. 

He  who  obeys  the  voice  of  conscience  is  true  to  his 
vocation ;  he  is  a  good  man,  and  in  the  end  he  must 
necessarily  be  a  happy  man.  He  who  disregards  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  an  evil  man,  and  the  author  of  his  own  evil  lot, 
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for    misery    is    begotten     of    sin     as    the    worm    is    born    of 
corruption. 

4.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  listen  to  the  biddings  of 
conscience.  There  is  one  source  of  happiness  here  below,  and 
only  one — inward  peace,  which  dwells  in  a  heart  void  of  offence. 
Earthly  greatness  is  a  perilous  thing,  and  fame  as  valueless  as 
a  child's  toy  ;  its  gifts  are  unreal  and  its  sorrows  not  a  few. 

Look  often  into  the  book  of  conscience,  that  thou  mayest 
see  what  stands  to  credit  or  debit  of  thy  account.  Make 
constant  use  of  the  plumb-line,  that  thou  mayest  know 
whether  or  not  thy  spiritual  edifice  is  rising  true  and 
square. 

Let  not  imagination  mislead  thee  in  thy  solicitude  for 
purity  of  conscience.  Beware  o(  taking  things  too  lightly, 
but  beware,  too,  of  undue  rigorousness.  It  is  not  fitting  that 
thou  shouldst  conceive  of  God  as  a  tyrant  Who  desires  to 
torment  thee,  nor  as  one  Who  lies  in  ambush  to  bring  about  thy 
ruin,  but  as  a  Father  Who  loves  thee  and  wills  thy  happiness. 

If  thou  findest  that  thou  art  on  the  wrong  path,  give  rein 
to  thy  fears  and  banish  all  that  would  lull  thee  to  rest.  If 
thou  art  on  the  right  path,  let  thy  heart  be  at  peace,  and  cast 
out  all  that  would  disquiet  thee. 

It  is  only  when  interior  consolations  impel  thee  towards 
God  and  the  patient  fulfilment  of  duty  that  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  His  gift.  Inward  feelings  which  render  the 
service  of  God  more  arduous  to  thee  are  no  token,  in  them- 
selves, of  evil  dispositions. 

Ward  off  every  harassing  anxiety.  Even  a  healthy  man 
ends  by  becoming  ill  if  he  is  perpetually  feeling  his  pulse. 

5.  Conscience  enjoins  on  us  also  the  keeping  of  those 
positive  commandments  which  have  been  given  us  by  God. 
The  Old  Testament  laws  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
essentially  an  interpretation  and  completion  of  natural  law. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  given  us,  not  merely  as  an 
elucidation  of  truths  which  reason  makes  known,  but 
primarily  as  the  expression  of  the  Divine  will.  Hence  those 
words  which  preface  them  :  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Christ  set  His  seal  upon  these  commandments  (Matt.  v.  17), 
and  His  own  law  consummated  them. 
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In  Christ's  teaching,  those  commandments  which  enjoin  on 
us  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour  take  highest  rank 
(Mark  xii.  30,  31),  and  to  these  are  associated  the  injunctions 
to  love  our  enemies  and  to  perform  works  of  mercy  (Matt. 
xxv.  35-41).  Finally,  especial  prominence  is  given  to  the 
necessity  for  true  inward  holiness. 

The  ten  commandments  are,  as  it  were,  a  Magna  Charta, 
embracing  the  entire  sphere  of  human  life,  and  regulating  its 
every  relation  :  first,  as  towards  God  ;  next,  as  between  man 
and  man  ;  thirdly,  in  respect  of  possessions  ;  and  fourthly,  in 
regard  to  interior  desires  and  appetites. 


O 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 
OUR  OBLIGATIONS  TOWARDS  GOD 

i.  The  first  commandment  has  relation  to  the  inward  reverence 
which  we  owe  to  God,  the  second,  to  the  violation  of  the 
respect  due  to  Him,  and  the  third,  to  the  outward  worship 
which  we  must  offer  to  Him. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  recognise  the  infinite  majesty  of 
God  and  our  dependence  upon  Him  ;  we  must  adore  God  and 
Him  alone.  God  is  all  and  we  are  nothing.  To  this  adora- 
tion there  must  be  united  the  inward  surrender  of  the  mind  to 
God  by  faith,  and  the  surrender  of  the  will  by  hope  and  love. 

Human  nature,  of  necessity,  seeks  outward  expression  for 
that  of  which  it  is  conscious  within.  Externals  which  are  in 
vital  union  with  interior  reality  are  both  precious  and  helpful  ; 
externals  divorced  from  interior  reality  are  worthless  and 
illusory. 

True  piety  is  never  sanctimonious  ;  it  neither  neglects 
the  duties  of  its  state  nor  wears  a  forbidding  aspect  in  the 
eyes  of  its  fellow-men.  Just  as  a  liquid  takes  the  form  of  the 
vessel  into  which  it  is  poured,  so  veritable  piety  beseems 
every  calling  and  rank  in  life.  Fidelity  to  the  duties  of  one's 
state  constitutes  a  part  of  that  adoration  which  we  owe 
to  God. 

To  be  in  bondage  to  any  creature  is  to  be  guilty  of 
idolatry.  The  miser  worships  his  gold,  the  sensual  man 
bows  down  before  a  god  of  flesh,  the  drunkard's  god  is 
alcohol. 

2.  There  is  a  respect  due  to  God  which  must  in  nowise  be 
violated.  Above  all,  we  must  beware  of  using  the  holy  name 
of  God  to  invoke  evil  upon  our  fellows,  of  uttering,  whether 
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directly  or  indirectly,  words  which  are  derogatory  to  the 
Divine  majesty,  or  of  disparaging  anything  specially  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God.  He  who  violates  an  oath  or  a  solemn 
vow  is  guilty  of  no  light  offence  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  Be  not 
deceived  :  God  is  not  mocked  "  (Gal.  vi.  7). 

3.  Our  whole  life  should  be  a  worship  of  God,  but  to 
this  end  man  must  offer  Him  that  worship  which  finds 
expression  in  definite  religious  observances.  Apart  from  the 
sanctification  of  Sunday  there  can  be  no  worship.  It  is  a  real 
necessity  of  human  nature  that  the  seventh  day  should  be 
invariably  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  from  time  to 
time  other  days  of  rest  should  be  accorded.  Man  is  born  to 
toil,  but  it  is  not  right  that  the  whole  of  his  energies  should  be 
devoted  to  earthly  labours. 
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CHAPTER    L 

OUR  OBLIGATIONS  TOWARDS  OUR  FELLOW- 
MEN 

i.  The  fourth  commandment  regulates  the  relations  between 
superiors  and  inferiors,  the  fifth  demands  the  recognition  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the  sixth  teaches  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  relation. 

Nature  makes  clear  to  us  that  the  relations  of  superior  and 
inferior,  and  the  subordination  of  men  to  lawful  authority,  are 
ordained  by  God  Himself.  He  who  submits  to  duly  con- 
stituted authority  submits  to  God  ;  he  who  rebels  against  it, 
rebels  against  God. 

Superiors,  and  more  especially  parents,  are  God's  repre- 
sentatives. By  His  decree,  the  family  constitutes  the  school 
wherein  man  learns  to  obey — to  obey  God,  and  every  lawfully 
constituted  superior. 

Children  owe  their  parents  a  debt  of  love,  respect  and 
obedience.  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  "  (Col. 
iii.  20).  "  Remember  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  lest  God 
forget  thee  in  their  sight,  and  thou  .  .  .  suffer  reproach  " 
(Eccl.  xxiii.  18,  19).  "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father 
.  .  .  let  the  ravens  of  the  brooks  pick  it  out,  and  the 
young  eagles  eat  it  "  (Prov.  xxx.  17). 

The  fourth  commandment  also  deals  with  the  relations 
between  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  the  faithful  ;  between 
those  invested  with  temporal  authority  and  those  in  subjection 
to  it,  and  between  masters  and  servants. 

2.  We  are  forbidden  to  work  any  injury  to  our  own  or 
another's  life,  whether  in  respect  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul. 

Man    sins   against   his   own    life   when    he   jeopardises  it 
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through  recklessness,  or  endangers  his  health  through  excess. 
He  sins  against  the  life  of  his  soul  when  he  voluntarily 
exposes  himself  to  temptation,  or,  by  reason  of  sloth  or  passion, 
neglects  that  which  is  needful  for  the  maintenance  of  a  spirit 
of  true  religion  in  the  heart. 

Man  sins  against  his  neighbour  by  hatred,  enmity  or 
voluntarily-harboured  antipathy ;  by  imprecations,  anger, 
hardness  of  heart,  insults,  maltreatment  and  homicide. 

He  sins  against  the  soul  of  his  neighbour  by  seducing  and 
inciting  him  to  sin,  by  giving  scandal  or  setting  a  bad 
example. 

If  thou  art  at  enmity  with  any  one,  stir  up  thyself  in  good 
earnest  to  forgive  thine  enemy.  If  thou  hast  wronged  thy 
neighbour  in  body  or  soul,  it  is  thy  bounden  duty  to  make  good 
the  wrong  according  to  thine  ability. 

3.  In  the  sixth  commandment  God  enjoins  on  us  the  rightful 
restraint  and  governance  of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
of  human  passions.  We  may  neither  do,  speak,  hear,  see  or 
read,  save  for  adequate  reasons,  anything  which  is  calculated 
to  arouse  sensual  passions. 

It  is  perilous  to  play  with  edged  tools.  Any  thought, 
word  or  act  which  is  deliberately  entertained,  spoken,  or  done 
in  contravention  of  this  commandment,  is  a  grievous  sin. 

It  is  probable  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  indivi- 
duals who  have  renounced  the  outward  practice  of"  religion 
have  been  led  astray  because  they  are  the  bond-slaves  of 
passion  in  one  or  another  of  its  countless  forms. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

OBLIGATIONS    IN   RESPECT  OF  PROPERTY  AND 
OUR    NEIGHBOUR'S    GOOD    FAME 

i.  THE  seventh  commandment  forbids  stealing,  robbery, 
deception  and  the  wilful  injuring  or  unlawful  detention  of 
another's  goods.  We  sin  against  this  commandment  if  we 
secretly  take  that  which  belongs  to  another,  or  deceive,  or 
overreach  our  neighbour  in  our  dealings  with  him  ;  further,  if 
we  deliberately  injure  the  property  of  others,  or  fail  to  restore 
what  we  have  found  to  its  rightful  owner  whenever  possible. 
We  have  no  right  to  keep  that  which  belongs  to  another,  and 
we  are  bound  to  make  good  such  loss  as  our  neighbour  may 
have  incurred  at  our  hands. 

Man  has  a  natural  right  to  acquire  and  to  possess  property, 
and  without  such  a  right  human  society  could  not  continue 
to  exist.  But  no  man  has  an  absolute  title  to  his  possessions, 
for  this  appertains  to  God  alone,  Who  will  call  upon  all  alike 
to  render  account  of  their  stewardship. 

2.  In  the  eighth  commandment  God  forbids  the  violation  of 
our  neighbour's  honour,  as  well  as  all  deviation  from  the  path 
of  truth  Honour  is  a  possession  which  every  man  must 
cherish  ;  a  natural  regard  for  it,  and  a  shrinking  from  anything 
that  would  tarnish  it,  is  deep-rooted  in  the  human  heart. 
Just  as  the  individual  is  warranted  in  a  due  care  for  his 
personal  honour,  he  is  also  bound  to  abstain  from  anything 
which  could  prejudice  the  honour  of  his  neighbour. 

Calumny  is  an  execrable  vice,  a  poison  which  takes 
simultaneous  effect  upon  three  persons  :  on  him  who  utters 
it,  on  him  who  hears  it,  and  on  him  whose  good  fame  it 
traduces.     The  harm  wrought  is  often  the   more  marked  in 
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that  it  is  not  immediately  perceptible.  Calumnies — like  bombs 
— describe  a  wide  curve  before  they  strike  and  accomplish 
their  work  of  destruction.  Yet  how  common  is  this  vice  ! 
No  one  holds  himself  bound  to  investigate  a  matter,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  has  been  fairly  judged,  or  whether  the 
accusation  was  uttered  with  a  malicious  disregard  for  truth. 
What  a  paltry  excuse  is  the  oft-heard  :  They  say  .  .  . 
they  say ! 

This  commandment  bids  us  refrain,  not  merely  from 
calumny,  but  from  every  form  of  backbiting  and  detraction, 
from  listening  with  secret  complacence  to  aspersions  on  the 
good  fame  of  others,  from  suspicions  and  abuse.  Suspicion 
is  fruitful  in  idle  inventions.  It  is  better  for  thee  to  be  misled 
into  believing  well  of  an  evil  man  than  evil  of  a  good  man. 

All  falsehood  of  whatever  kind,  whether  it  take  the  form 
of  lies,  deceit,  or  flattery,  is  forbidden  thee.  Thou  must  never 
utter  an  untruth  in  order  to  delude  another,  nor  speak  or  act 
in  a  way  repugnant  to  thy  convictions.  No  selfish  motive 
must  ever  inspire  thee  to  fulsome  praise  of  another  to 
his  face. 
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CHAPTER    LII 
SINS   OF   OMISSION 

MAN  is  not  only  bound  to  avoid  evil,  but  to  do  good.  Sin, 
therefore,  consists  not  merely  in  evil  thoughts,  words  and 
works,  but  in  the  omission  of  that  positive  good  which  we  are 
under  the  obligation  to  perform. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  performance  of  all  good 
works,  but  in  respect  of  certain  of  these,  a  bounden  duty 
devolves  upon  us. 

To  leave  undone  the  good  which  is  required  of  us  is 
equivalent  to  the  actual  doing  of  evil. 

Dante  has  been  reproached  for  including  within  the  upper 
circles  of  his  Inferno  numberless  souls  whose  life  on  earth 
had  been  free  from  evil  and  yet  barren  of  good  ;  souls  which 
had  lived  "  devoid  alike  of  shame  and  praise."  But  he  does 
no  more  than  give  expression  here  to  a  truth  which  Christianity 
teaches. 

The  fig  tree  was  cursed  by  Christ,  not  because  it  bore 
poisonous  fruit,  but  because  it  bore  none. 

The  Lord  condemns  the  unprofitable  servant,  not  because 
he  had  squandered  the  talent  entrusted  to  him,  but  because 
he  had  failed  to  trade  with  it. 

At  the  Day  of  Judgment  it  will  suffice  for  a  soul  to  have 
neglected  works  of  mercy  for  it  to  be  held  deserving  of 
eternal  condemnation. 
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CHAPTER    L1II 
THE    NATURAL   APPETITES    OF    MAN 

I.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  commandments  God  requires  the 
due  regulation  of  man's  natural  appetites.  His  character, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  depends  upon  the  attitude  he  takes 
up  in  regard  to  these. 

"  Man  seeth  those  things  that  appear,  but  the  Lord 
beholdeth  the  heart  "  (i  Kings  xvi.  7). 

The  first  ill-regulated  motions  of  our  appetitive  faculties 
are  part  of  our  very  being  ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  wholly  annihilated,  but  their  fruit,  i.e.,  sin,  may  be 
prevented  from  maturing,  and  their  strength  curbed  and 
lessened,  and  to  a  great  extent  deprived  of  vitality  (Gal.  v.  17). 
Where  freedom  of  the  will  comes  into  play,  sin  at  once 
becomes  a  possibility. 

Impulses,  born  of  natural  appetites,  are  everywhere 
apparent,  but  our  appetites  are  by  no  means  the  universal 
spring  of  the  life  of  volition. 

Plato  beholds  man  as  a  composite  being,  made  up  of 
elements  drawn  from  natures  which  exhibit  many  varying 
characteristics.  Of  these  latter,  the  most  dominant  is  a 
tendency  to  inordinate  desire,  which  comprises  within  itself 
the  heads  of  many  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  countless 
proclivities. 

He  who  would  hold  a  citadel  against  vigorous  assault 
stands  in  need  of  two  qualities — alertness  and  strength. 

So  far  as  the  majority  of  men  is  concerned,  the  main 
essential  is  the  curbing  of  unruly  desires  in  respect  of  the 
baser  forms  of  earthly  enjoyment,  or  the  possession  of  earthly 
goods. 
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The  explicit  injunction  to  combat  the  natural  appetites  in 
their  threefold  form  of  avarice,  pride  and  sensuality  is,  in 
effect,  a  potent  admonition  to  the  avoidance  of  every  kind  of 
sin. 

The  ninth  commandment,  in  the  first  place,  forbids  the 
desiring  of  another  man's  wife  (Matt.  v.  27,  28),  and  in  the 
second  place,  every  thought  or  desire  which  is  opposed  to 
chastity  (Pro v.  xv.  26). 

It  is  a  sin,  and  therefore  forbidden,  to  dwell  with  pleasure 
on  any  'impure  image  which  the  imagination  may  present 
to  us. 

Thought  gives  birth  to  desire,  and  from  desire  springs 
the  deed  (Matt.  xv.  18). 

A  man  sins  through  evil  thoughts  when  he  suffers  himself 
to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  objects  presented  by  such 
thoughts  or  images,  notwithstanding  his  consciousness  of  their 
sinful  nature. 

He  is  guilty  of  sin  who,  without  due  necessity,  suffers  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  any  matter  which  tends  to  suggest 
impure  associations,  since  he  thereby  exposes  himself  to  the 
danger  of  consent,  or  of  taking  pleasure  in  impurity. 

God  wills  that  man  should  concern  himself  only  with  that 
which  is  "  holy  and  of  good  repute  "  (Phil.  iv.  8). 

The  tenth  commandment  prohibits  all  inordinate  desire 
for  gain,  whether  this  take  the  form  of  worldly  honours  or 
possessions  ;  it  bids  us  concede  to  every  man  what  is  his  by 
right,  and  to  be  content  with  that  which  is  our  own. 

Be  just ;  impeach  or  absolve  thine  own  heart  after  mature 
deliberation  only.  If  thou  absolvest  it  lightly,  it  will  tend  to 
become  evil  and  presumptuous  ;  if  thou  accusest  it  ground- 
lessly,  it  will  give  way  to  discouragement  and  cowardly  fears. 

Thoughts  and  desires  are  neither  to  be  praised  nor 
censured,  so  long  as  the  will  has  no  part  in  them.  It  is  free 
will  which  is  the  decisive  factor  (Eccl.  xxxi.  10,  1 1). 

Where  the  appetitive  faculties  are  concerned,  it  is  of  vital 
moment  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  will.  Wrongful  desires, 
when  deliberately  entertained,  give  birth  to  many  a  grievous 
sin.  First  the  bare  thought  arises  in  thy  mind,  then  follows  the 
seductive  image,  the  awakening  of  the  senses  to  delight,  the 
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sinful  impulse,  and  finally,  consent.  He  who  orders  his  desires 
aright,  finds  it  no  hard  task  to  order  his  whole  life  aright. 

The  gardener  must  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  his  young 
trees  take  a  right  direction  ;  in  the  same  way,  man  must  train 
and  discipline  the  impulses  of  his  heart. 

Sinful  appetites  seek  excuse  and  justification  in  phrases 
which  pass  readily  enough  from  lip  to  lip,  but  are  the  coinage 
of  minds  void  of  the  light  of  truth  and  darkened  by  human 
passions.     Be  on  thy  guard  against  all  such  phrases. 
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CHAPTER    LIV 

THE  PRACTICAL  CARE  OF  CONSCIENCE 

I.  In  regard  to  the  past,  our  practical  concern  to  maintain 
purity  of  conscience  must  take  the  form  of  a  general  examen 
in  the  light  of  the  ten  commandments,  severally  considered, 
since  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  that  man  should  become 
aware  of  his  own  interior  state,  as  it  is  in  truth  and  reality. 
In  regard  to  the  future,  our  self-examination  should  be  directed 
to  some  one  particular  point,  seeing  that  he  who  essays  to 
take  in  a  wide  field  at  a  glance  makes  but  a  cursory  survey 
at  the  best. 

We  find  the  illustrious  statesman  and  scientist,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  writing  as  follows  in  his  autobiography  concerning 
this  practice  of  the  particular  examen  : — "  It  was  about  this 
time "  (he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two)  "  that  I  con- 
ceived the  bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriving  at  moral 
perfection.  I  wished  to  live  without  committing  any  fault  at 
any  time  ;  I  would  conquer  all  that  either  natural  inclination, 
custom  or  company  might  lead  me  into.  But  I  soon  found  I 
had  undertaken  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  I  had  imagined. 
While  my  care  was  employ'd  in  guarding  against  one  fault,  I 
was  often  surprised  by  another  ;  habit  took  the  advantage  of 
inattention  ;  inclination  was  sometimes  too  strong  for  reason. 
I  concluded,  at  length,  that  the  mere  speculative  conviction 
that  it  was  our  interest  to  be  completely  virtuous,  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  our  slipping,  and  that  the  contrary  habits 
must  be  broken,  and  good  ones  acquired  and  established, 
before  we  can  have  any  dependence  on  a  steady,  uniform 
rectitude  of  conduct.  For  this  purpose,  I  therefore  conceived 
the  following  method —     .     .     . 
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"  In  the  various  enumerations  of  the  moral  virtues  I  had 
met  with  in  my  reading,  1  found  the  catalogue  more  or  less 
numerous,  as  different  writers  included  more  or  fewer  ideas 
under  the  same  name.  I  proposed  to  myself,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  to  use  rather  more  names,  with  fewer  ideas  annexed 
to  each,  and  I  included  under  thirteen  names  of  virtues  all 
that  at  that  time  occurr'd  to  me  as  necessary  or  desirable. 
My  intention  being  to  acquire  the  habitude  of  all  these  virtues, 
I  judg'd  it  would  be  well  not  to  distract  my  attention  by 
attempting  the  whole  at  once,  but  to  fix  it  on  one  of  them  at 
a  time,  and  when  I  should  be  master  of  that,  then  to  proceed 
to  another,  and  so  on,  till  I  should  have  gone  thro'  the 
thirteen. 

"  Conceiving,  then,  that  daily  examination  would  be 
necessary,  I  contrived  the  following  method  for  conducting 
that  examination.  I  made  a  little  book,  ruling  each  page 
so  as  to  have  seven  columns,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
marking  each  column  with  a  letter  for  the  day.  I  crossed 
these  columns  with  thirteen  red  lines,  marking  the  beginning 
of  each  line  with  the  first  letter  of  one  of  the  virtues,  on  which 
line,  and  in  its  proper  column,  I  might  mark  by  a  little  black 
spot  every  fault  I  found  upon  examination  to  have  been 
committed  respecting  that  virtue  upon  that  day.     .     .     . 

"  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  I  thought 
it  right  and  necessary  to  solicit  His  assistance  for  obtaining  it ; 
to  this  end  I  formed  the  .  .  .  little  prayer,  which  was 
prefix'd  to  my  tables  of  examination  for  daily  use.  ...  I 
enter'd  upon  the  execution  of  this  plan  for  self-examination, 
and  continu'd  it  with  occasional  intermissions  for  some  time. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  so  much  fuller  of  faults  than  I 
had  imagined,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
diminish. 

"  I  was  (often)  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  attempt  .  .  . 
for  something  that  pretended  to  be  reason  was  every  now  and 
then  suggesting  to  me  that  such  extreme  nicety  as  I  exacted 
of  myself  might  be  a  kind  of  foppery  in  morals.  .  .  .  But, 
on  the  whole,  tho'  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had 
been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet 
I  was  by  the  endeavour  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  I 
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otherwise  should  have  been  if  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  as 
those  who  aim  at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the  engraved 
copies,  tho'  they  never  reach  the  wish'd-for  excellence  of  those 
copies,  their  hand  is  mended  by  the  endeavour.  .  .  .  My 
list  of  virtues  contain'd  at  first  but  twelve,  but,  on  being 
inform'd  that  I  was  generally  thought  proud,  ...  I 
added  humility  to  my  list.  ...  I  cannot  boast  of  much 
success  in  acquiring  the  reality  of  this  virtue,  but  I  had  a 
good  deal  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  it. 

"  It  may  be  well  my  posterity  should  be  informed  that  to 
this  little  artifice,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  ancestor 
ow'd  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life,  down  to  his  seventy- 
ninth  year." 

It  is  for  us  to  aim,  not  at  the  "appearance  of  humility," 
but  at  the  reality  of  it.  On  this  our  eyes  must  be  fixed, 
and  our  every  effort  must  be  directed  to  its  attainment. 
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CHAPTER    LV 
THE    MAIN    OBSTACLE 

i.  Humble  subjection  to  God  constitutes  alike  the  end  and 
purport  of  man's  life  on  earth  ;  it  is  the  "  one  thing  necessary." 

The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  which  man  encounters  in 
seeking  to  apprehend  life's  true  meaning  lies  in  the  innate 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  arrogance  and  a  false  sense 
of  independence.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  man  to  refrain  from 
unwarrantable  self-reliance  ;  absorbed  in  the  conviction  of 
his  own  importance,  he  revolts  against  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
Just  as  man's  animal  appetites  are  a  source  of  sensual 
impulses,  so  a  hazardous  pride  is  bound  up  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  mental  endowments. 

In  the  words  of  Aeschylus  :  "  Presumption  blossoms,  and 
matures  a  corn-crop  of  delusion,  from  which  it  reaps  a  harvest 
of  tears." 

There  are  certain  apes  whose  invariable  habit  it  is  to 
climb  to  the  highest  point  the)'  can  attain.  In  their  native 
forests  they  make  their  way  to  the  summits  of  the  tallest 
trees  :  if  shut  up  in  a  room,  they  will  pile  chairs  on  to  the 
table  in  order  to  reach  a  lofty  vantage  point,  whence  they 
may  contemplate  at  their  ease  all  that  goes  on  beneath  them. 
Here  we  have  a  type  of  that  human  arrogance  which  seeks 
the  highest  possible  position  for  itself  in  every  circumstance  of 
life.  The  curbing  of  this  turbulent  monster  of  pride  within  his 
own  breast  is  a  duty  which  devolves  on   every  human  being. 

Pride  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  disastrous  errors.  St. 
Augustine  speaks  of  certain  men  as  so  blinded  by  it  as  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  sanity  in  their  utterances  {homines  superbe 
delirantes).     It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  various  framers  of 
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non-Christian  philosophies  are  ready  enough  with  mutual 
imputations  of  folly,  and  worse  than  folly. 

Happiness  and  pride  cannot  co-exist.  The  happy  man  is 
he  who  receives  every  gift  that  comes  to  him  with  joy ;  the 
proud  man  is  for  ever  querulous.  What  he  himself  possesses 
seems  poor  and  scant  ;  what  others  enjoy  he  looks  on  with 
grudging  eyes,  as  if  it  had  been  robbed  from  him  by  stealth. 

Heaven's  highest  places  are  destined  for  the  humblest — 
hell's  lowest  dungeons  for  the  proudest — souls. 

2.  In  contrast  to  pride,  we  have  the  virtue  of  humility. 
Humility  is  subjection  to  God,  or  rather,  the  detachment  from 
self  which  this  subjection  necessarily  implies  ;  it  is  the  virtue 
which  leads  us  to  a  just  estimate  of  ourselves  as  we  are  in 
reality  ;  to  the  desire  neither  to  be  nor  to  appear  other  than 
truth  prescribes,  and  to  the  spontaneous  submission  of  our 
being  to  the  Divinely-willed  order  of  things. 

Who  art  thou  who  reckonest  thyself  free  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  taking  God's  most  holy  will  into  account?  In  com- 
parison with  other  men,  asked  a  profound  student  of  human 
nature  (Fr.  A.  M.  Weiss),  what  art  thou  ?  Show  me  the  sum 
total  of  that  dignity  and  power  of  which  thou  claimest  to  be 
possessed  ;  multiply  it  to  the  utmost  of  thine  ability.  Hast 
thou  physical  advantages  ?  What  about  others  ?  Hast  thou 
riches  and  the  high  esteem  of  thy  fellows  ?  Do  others  lack 
these  ?  Hast  thou  wisdom  and  virtue  ?  Are  others  devoid  of 
them  ? 

What  art  thou  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned  ?  How 
far  does  thy  fame  reach?  Even  in  the  narrowest  circle,  and 
at  a  score  of  points,  thou  wilt  find  others  to  excel  and  outstrip 
thee,  and  cast  thee  into  the  shade. 

What  is  thy  intellect  ?  What  thy  deeds  and  capacities 
when  weighed  against  those  of  humanity  at  large  ?  Death 
awaits  thee,  and  before  long,  a  bare  score  of  men  will  know 
the  spot  where  thy  mortal  remains  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
The  flower  of  the  field,  where  did  it  bloom  ?  Where  is  the 
light  cloud  that  came  and  went  ?  How  swiftly  the  tiny  wave 
merges  anew  into  the  flowing  rivulet  !  Trace,  if  thou  canst, 
the  single  drop  that  mingled  with  the  ocean,  the  one  minute 
erain  of  sand  on  the  wide  seashore  ! 
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What  is  the  sum  total  of  earthly  grandeur  in  comparison 
with  the  world  of  spirit  ?  In  face  of  that  world,  our  planet  and 
its  teeming  life  seem  as  the  veriest  dust.  What  again  are  all 
the  successive  generations  of  men  and  the  countless  angelic 
hosts  in  comparison  with  the  eternal  God  ? 

3.  Wilt  thou  vaunt  thyself,  O  child  of  earth,  in  the  sight  of  this 
God  ?  Whence  art  thou?  Whither  goest  thou?  Look  back  to 
thy  cradle ;  behold  thy  grave !  Where  dost  thou  stand  in  respect 
of  virtue  and  sanctity  ?  How  slight  a  value  thou  attachest  to 
these,  and  how  marred  by  many  a  defect  and  limitation  is  that 
little  of  which  thou  art  possessed  !  What  strength  of  will  canst 
thou  boast,  thou  whom  the  least  difficulty  is  apt  to  dishearten  ? 
What  of  thy  understanding?  Thou  art  consumed  by  intel- 
lectual toil,  yet,  after  all,  what  dost  thou  really  know  ?  Sub- 
tract from  thy  knowledge  all  that  thou  hast  learnt  and 
borrowed  from  others  ;  how  much  remains  ?  What  is  thine 
earthly  existence  ?  A  frail  and  miserable  thing,  a  sewer 
hidden  beneath  a  covering  of  snow  !  Poor  wretch  that  thou 
art,  thou  sittest  on  thy  dungheap  and  deemest  thyself  a  king  ! 
In  the  order  of  nature,  thou  art  in  thyself  mere  nothingness  ; 
in  the  order,  of  virtue,  thou  art  less  than  nothingness,  by  reason 
of  thy  sins. 

4.  There  can  be  no  more  potent  means  for  establishing  a 
wholesome  humility  in  man's  heart  than  the  memory  of  past 
sins.  Theologians  hold  that  God  suffers  a  man  to  sin  in  order 
that  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  may  stimulate  him  to  humility 
and  a  true  sense  of  shame. 

How  unspeakably  great  would  be  thine  inward  confusion 
were  all  thy  thoughts  and  desires,  words  and  works  known  to 
this  or  that  morally  upright  man  !  Art  thou  not  ready  to 
perish  with  shame  when  thou  bethinkest  thyself  that  thine 
absolute  poverty  lies  open  to  the  gaze  of  an  omniscient  God  ? 
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CHAPTER    LVI 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  HUMAN  EXISTENCE 

I.  The  frequent  consideration  of  the  limitations  which  en- 
compass man's  life  on  earth  is  an  excellent  means  to  the 
acquiring  of  self-knowledge  by  the  soul.  How  repugnant, 
vapid  and  sterile  does  the  feverish  activity  of  this  human 
existence  of  ours  appear  !  What  a  misery  it  all  is  !  What  a 
garden  run  wild,  and  choked  with  mischievous  weeds ! 

Contemplating  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  Plato 
was  led  to  affirm  that  the  soul's  sojourn  on  earth  was  a  state 
of  punishment,  an  enforced  and  wholly  unnatural  captivity. 

Yet  what  ground  is  there  for  the  assumption  that  the 
human  soul  existed  prior  to  its  union  with  the  body,  and  who 
can  conceive  of  it  as  undergoing  punishment  of  so  positive  a 
nature  in  retribution  for  sins  of  which  it  is  wholly  unaware  ? 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  linking  of 
soul  to  body  is  a  violation  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
earthly  life  constitutes  the  natural  road  whereby  we  travel 
towards  our  goal — the  natural  means  which  must  be  rightly 
used  in  order  to  attain  it.  This  material  world  is  not  our 
home,  but  it  is  the  road  to  our  home,  a  royal  road,  when 
viewed  from  a  certain  standpoint,  whose  glories  bid  us  divine 
at  every  step  how  great  and  infinite  must  be  the  God  await- 
ing us  at  the  end  of  life's  journey.  Man  is  a  wayfarer  here 
on  earth,  whose  happiness  lies  in  the  assurance  that  he  is 
treading  the  right  road,  but  who  does  not  look  to  find  it  free 
from  toils  and  difficulties. 

2.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  conditions  of  earthly  existence, 
charged  as  they  are  with  difficulties  and  humiliations,  make 
this  life  like  a  prison,  wherein  our  souls  are  set  fast,  exiled 
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from  the  heavenly  home,  and  bound  by  the  fetters  of  sensual 
desire.  The  very  consolations  which  meet  us  by  the  way 
are  a  source  of  trial  and  danger  to  us. 

Two  voices  are  continually  audible  in  the  heart  of  man  : 
the  one  summons  him  to  tread  the  way  which  leads  to  his 
true  end  ;  the  other  bids  him  seek  comfort  in  the  amenities  of 
life's  journey,  and  linger  to  enjoy  them  while  he  may.  Two 
voices  are  audible  without.  This  world,  with  all  its  opulence 
and  proffered  goods,  speaks  not  only  in  the  language  of 
reason,  pointing  out  to  man  the  way  he  should  follow,  but 
with  the  voice  of  seduction,  ever  urging  the  supremacy  of  its 
own  claims  upon  him  ;  he  does  not  need  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Christ  to  realise  how  formidable  are  the  perils  lurking  in  this 
siren's  song. 

We  see  then  how  many  and  various  are  the  trials  and 
difficulties  to  which  our  human  nature  is  exposed. 

3.  In  the  original  purpose  of  his  Creator,  man  was 
destined  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  gift  of  grace  as  would 
have  amply  freed  him  from  all  the  defects  and  frailties  of  his 
nature.  Through  the  personal  guilt  of  Adam,  in  which  the 
entire  race  participated,  this  gift  of  love  on  the  part  of  God 
was  forfeited,  and  man  reverted  to  his  natural  state,  with  all 
its  inherent  limitations. 

How  has  it  fared  with  him  since  ?  Without,  rages  the 
tempest  of  human  miseries,  buffeting  him  on  every  hand — 
within,  the  strife  between  his  higher  and  his  lower  nature 
knows  no  truce.  All  alike  must  needs  exclaim  with  the 
Apostle  :  "  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  The  good  which  I 
will,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  will  not,  that  I  do.  To 
will  is  present  with  me,  but  to  accomplish  that  which  is  good, 
I  find  not"  (Romans  vii.  14-19).  Our  Lord  Himself  says  to 
His  own  disciples  :  "The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  41). 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  original  sin  ! 

4.  Modern  science  has  summoned  statistics  to  its  aid,  in 
order  to  represent  the  average  man  in  as  favourable  a  light  as 
may  be.  "  The  average  man,"  so  a  statistician  tells  us,  "  is 
midway  between  good  and  bad,  a  composite  product  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.     All' the  weaknesses  and   passions, 
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but  all  the  virtues,  too,  of  the  race  have  gone  to  his  making  ; 
every  noble  and  magnanimous  deed,  and  every  deed  of 
villainy,  has  had  its  share  in  the  shaping  of  his  moral 
character.  So  with  regard  to  his  intellectual  qualities.  He 
is  a  compound  of  reason  and  unreason,  of  culture  and  of 
barbarism."  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  true  picture ;  in 
actual  life  the  good  and  noble  elements  appear  much  less 
conspicuously  than  the  portrait  painter  would  have  us  believe. 

The  trend  towards  evil  lies  deep  in  the  human  heart ; 
man's  chief  concern  is  to  conceal  it  alike  from  himself  and 
his  fellow-men. 

Sinner  and  dissembler  that  he  is,  man  sins  and  would  fain 
seem  innocent ;  none  are  doers  of  good,  but  all  claim  to  have 
done  it. 
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CHAPTER    LVII 

THE  CONCEPTION  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  SIN 

i.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sin  is  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  man 
against  God,  it  constitutes  his  greatest  shame  and  the  supremest 
of  evils.  There  is  no  surer  safeguard  against  fatal  pride  than 
the  memory  of  past  sins. 

The  sinner  finds  himself  faced  with  the  question  :  What 
ought  I  to  think  of  myself  when  I  consider  my  past  sins  ? 
What  must  I  do  ?  What  can  be  more  vital  to  me  than  to 
guard  against  sin  in  the  future,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  ? 
Hence  it  is  the  task  of  true  prudence  to  judge  rightly  as  to 
the  nature  of  sin. 

Let  it  be  thy  constant  endeavour  to  keep  a  true  conception 
of  sin  before  the  eyes  of  thy  mind. 

It  has  been  said  that  sin  is  an  inborn  characteristic  of 
human  nature,  a  natural  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  being, 
or  even  the  very  substance  of  that  being,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  efforts  can  avail  to  set  us  free  from  it. 

But  this  is  a  disastrously  erroneous  view.  There  is  much 
in  man's  nature  which  he  is  powerless  to  alter  (inclinations  to 
pride  and  sensuality,  individual  proneness  to  anger,  vanity, 
a  contentious  spirit,  idleness,  obstinacy,  &c),  all  of  which 
incite  him  more  or  less  powerfully  to  sin.  Yet,  in  themselves, 
they  are  not  sinful,  for  sin  is  only  possible  where  free-will 
comes  into  action.  A  glance  back  over  our  past  life  will 
enable  us  to  discern  clearly  enough  between  impulses  to  sin 
due  to  natural  appetites,  and  those  deeds,  and  words,  and 
thoughts  from  which  we  might  have  refrained,  had  we  so  willed. 

Sin  has  its  roots  in  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  it  implies  the 
voluntary  transgression  of  what  we  know  to  be  God's  will,  of 
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that  Divine  law  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  reason  and 
conscience,  by  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  by  all  lawfully 
constituted  authority,  whether  in  the  family,  the  Church  or 
the  State. 

2.  In  what,  precisely,  does  the  perversity  of  sin  consist  ? 
We  are  told  that  sin  is  reprehensible  because  it  is  contrary 
to  reason,  and  he  who  sins,  therefore,  degrades  his  own  nature. 
True  it  is  that  sin  is  both  hateful  and  contrary  to  reason  ; 
hence  the  involuntary  sense  of  shame  which  a  man  experiences 
when  detected  in  a  lie,  or  theft,  or  some  other  obvious  sin.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh  and  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life  should  generate 
aught  but  what  is  hateful  and  contrary  to  reason  ?  Yet  the 
peculiar  perversity  and  culpability  attaching  to  sin  are  not  to 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  sin  is  hateful  because  it  renders 
men  unhappy  in  this  life  and  destroys  the  true  harmony  of  all 
human  relations.  This  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  is  it  the 
weightiest  of  all  those  considerations  which  should  lead  us  to 
flee  from  sin  ? 

No !  Sin,  in  its  inmost  nature,  is  a  rebellion  against  God's 
most  holy  will.  The  human  understanding  readily  perceives 
that  God  enjoins  nothing  on  us  but  what  is  good  and  noble 
and  beautiful,  yet  the  will  rises  up  in  wanton  rebellion  against 
His  commandments,  spurred  thereto  by  love  of  some  perish- 
able creature  or  the  desire  for  some  base  satisfaction.  The 
creature  rebels  against  its  Creator,  claiming,  forsooth,  to  judge 
more  wisely  for  itself  than  He  Who  made  it ! 

Sin  is  a  revolt  against  the  ordinances  of  God's  wisdom 
and  the  absolute  supremacy  of  His  rule,  a  scorning  of  His 
retributive  justice,  a  rebellion  against  the  Divinely-ordered 
course  of  this  world. 

The  sinner  lays  violent  hands  both  on  his  own  soul  and 
his  eternal  happiness,  but  the  true  grievousness  of  his  sin  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  insult  offered  to  God.  The  sinner 
withholds  from  God  his  bounden  service ;  sin  is  an  indignity 
offered  to  God  Himself. 

For  the  sake  of  some  wholly  valueless  thing,  man  volun- 
tarily closes  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  and  renders  himself  guilty 
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of  ignoble  weakness  of  will,  of  the  degradation  of  his  own 
nature,  and  of  the  most  thankless  disregard  for  the  mercies 
of  God. 

3.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
outward  importance  of  sin  and  its  essential  character.  In 
respect  of  the  former,  it  may  appear  devoid  of  any  far-reaching 
significance.  What  does  an  assassination,  an  act  of  adultery 
or  a  theft  of  a  million  or  so  amount  to  when  we  contemplate 
the  great  stream  of  this  world's  affairs  ?  Little  more  than  that 
seemingly  trivial  act  of  our  first  parent  when  he  tasted  the 
apple  in  paradise. 

But  sin  in  its  essence  is  the  transgression  of  a  Divine 
command,  the  rebellion  of  a  poor  worm  of  earth  against  a 
thrice  holy  God,  a  subversion  of  the  fundamental  order  of  the 
universe,  an  insult  offered  to  God,  seeing  that  it  robs  Him  of 
the  honour  which  is  His  due. 

The  elements  which  go  to  the  making  of  sin  are  folly, 
moral  weakness,  disloyalty,  sensuality,  ingratitude.  What  are 
all  thy  so-called  advantages  in  comparison  with  thy  sins  ? 
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CHAPTER    LVIII 

SIN    BEFORE    THE  JUDGMENT    SEAT  OF    GOD 

i.  Arraigned  at  the  bar  of  human  reason,  sin  appears  not 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  weakness  natural  to  man,  as  some- 
thing derogatory  to  his  inherent  nobility,  and  the  source  of 
all  earthly  misery,  but  above  and  beyond  this  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  rebellion  against  God,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils, 
the  fountain-head  of  every  disorder,  an  insult  offered  to  the 
Divine  Majesty. 

This  judgment  of  our  reason  concerning  sin  is  confirmed, 
so  the  Christian  revelation  teaches  us,  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.     What  is  the  Divine  judgment  in  regard  to  sin  ? 

God  created  not  only  matter,  and  human  beings  in  whom 
matter  and  spirit  were  intimately  united,  but  angels,  i.e., 
pure  spirits,  as  well.  These,  like  man  himself,  were  destined 
to  enjoy  the  vision  of  God,  but  this  gift  of  grace  was 
contingent  on  a  trial  which  many  failed  to  sustain.  Previous 
to  their  fall,  they  were  the  first-fruits,  the  morning  stars  of 
creation,  in  whom  the  most  precious  gifts  of  grace  shone 
forth,  but  as  a  result  of  sin,  they  were  driven  out  to  a  place 
of  fear  and  torment.  God  abandoned  them  for  ever,  and 
God  is  holy  and  just  and  good.  His  infinite  hatred  of  sin 
caused  Him  to  reject  them  utterly.  What  a  bottomless  abyss 
of  evil,  perversity  and  injustice  must  lurk  in  every  grievous 
sin,  if  God,  who  is  Justice  itself,  could  act  thus  !  All  grievous 
sins  are  alike  in  nature,  whether  committed  by  angels  or  men. 
How  can  man  stand  before  God,  burdened  as  he  is,  not  with 
one,  but  with  a  multitude  of  sins  ?  Has  he  not  good  reason 
to  cherish  a  sorry  opinion  of  himself  in  view  of  the  load  of 
folly  and  evil  which  his  own  misdeeds  have  laid  upon  him  ? 
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Our  first  parents  were  not  merely  destined  by  God  to  be 
the  crown  of  all  His  earthly  creation,  but  in  addition  to 
human  nature  He  gave  them  the  grace  of  adoption.  This 
gift  of  love  carried  with  it  many  graces,  which  were  designed 
to  free  man  from  the  miseries  and  weaknesses  incidental  to  his 
physical  and  intellectual  nature.  A  life  rich  in  power, 
honour,  joy  and  virtue  was  to  be  the  preparation  for  the 
glories  of  that  eternal  kingdom,  into  which  he  was  to  enter 
without  first  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death. 

But  all  these  magnificent  gifts  of  grace,  which  God  in  His 
love  purposed  to  bestow  on  man,  were  conditional.  It  was 
open  to  God  to  impose  conditions,  but  only  such  as  were  in 
harmony  with  His  own  wisdom.  These  conditions  called  for 
the  exercise  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  our  first  parent.  Adam 
sinned,  and  his  fall  brought  in  its  train  the  forfeiture  of  all 
supernatural  gifts  and  preternatural  privileges,  both  for 
himself  and  the  entire  race.  Human  nature  bore  its  share  in 
Adam's  sin,  and  its  dire  consequences  recoiled  upon  each 
succeeding  generation.  Humanity  fell  from  its  high  estate 
to  the  level  of  the  purely  natural.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  nature  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  much  that  is  noble,  but  the 
seeds  of  all  the  sufferings  and  heinous  crimes  which  human 
history  records  are  to  be  found  there  too.  Seeing  the 
imperfections  of  man's  nature,  to  what  depths  is  he  not 
capable  of  descending  ? 

How  vast  was  the  change  wrought  for  all  time  and  all 
peoples  by  this  one  sin,  this  deed  of  conscious  disobedience  to 
the  express  command  of  God !  Obedience  was  the  more 
incumbent  on  Adam,  in  that  it  involved  no  severe  trial,  that 
God  had  showered  on  him  many  and  great  favours,  and  that 
the  destiny  of  the  entire  race  hinged  upon  his  fidelity.  How 
terrible  a  thing  must  one  single  sin  be  in  the  eyes  of  God  to 
lead  Him,  the  All-Wise,  to  act  thus  ! 

3.  Consider  further  what  consequences  are  entailed  on 
the  individual  by  any  grievous  sin,  consciously  and  voluntarily 
committed.  God  is  not  for  ever  on  the  watch,  ready  to 
plunge  man  into  hell  once  he  becomes  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
He  does  not  desire  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.     So  great  is  the  wonted 
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patience  of  God  that  it  often  appears  incomprehensible  to  us 
men.  Yet  it  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  every  grievous 
sin  is,  as  it  were,  a  germ  of  evil,  which  in  time  unfolds,  and 
brings  forth  fruit  of  eternal  suffering  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  condemned  soul  learns  at  length  what  an  abyss  of  malice 
and  perversity  underlies  one  single  mortal  sin. 

Sin  is  sin.  In  its  every  aspect,  it  is  an  act  infinitely  evil, 
foolish  and  execrable.  At  every  point  the  Christian  revela- 
tion confirms  this  judgment  as  to  the  real  nature  of  sin. 

4.  How  dost  thou  stand  then,  O  sinner,  in  the  sight  of 
God  ?  Thine  own  merits  could  not  have  earned  thee  the 
pardon  of  thy  sins  ;  for  this  thou  art  indebted  to  God's  mercy. 
But  thy  sins — these  indeed  are  thine  own.  In  face  of  them, 
art  thou  prepared  to  think  highly  of  thyself,  and  claim  a 
respect  and  honour  to  which  thou  hast  no  shadow  of  right  ? 
Wilt  thou  venture  to  cherish  discontent  concerning  thy  lot,  to 
dwell  much  on  thine  own  importance,  to  demean  thyself 
arrogantly  ?  Art  thou  justified  in  lamenting  the  ills  which 
befall  thee,  the  humble  position  assigned  to  thee,  the 
bitterness  of  this  or  that  trial,  or  in  conceiving  thyself  injured 
because  others  think  little  of  thee  ?  Thou  hast  every 
ground  for  humble  self-effacement,  for  perfect  abandonment 
to  God's  holy  will,  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  His  holy 
commands. 

Submit  thyself  voluntarily  to  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
and  say  to  Him  :  Lord,  purify  me  now,  consume  the  evil  that 
is  in  me  now,  but  spare  me  in  eternity. 
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CHAPTER    LIX 

THE    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF   SIN 

i.  THERE  is  no  greater  folly  than  to  close  our  eyes  to  truth 
and  reality  because  they  are  unwelcome.  We  must  take 
things  as  they  are,  in  order  to  transform  them  into  what 
they  ought  to  be.     This  applies  to  our  own  hearts  as  well. 

What  is  my  end  in  life,  and  how  have  I  striven  hitherto 
to  attain  it  ?  Have  I  steadfastly  walked  in  the  only  way 
which  will  lead  me  to  it?  What  use  have  I  made  of  my 
time?  Have  I  been  a  slave  to  my  passions?  In  what  way 
have  I  sinned  ? 

He  who  turns  to  look  back  on  his  past  life  finds  in  it  much 
cause  for  regret ;  the  one  deplores  what  he  has  done,  the 
other  all  that  he  has  left  undone. 

Even  the  fulfilment  of  duty  leaves  man  still  burdened 
with  the  sense  of  obligation.  He  is  conscious  of  having  failed 
to  correspond  adequately  with  all  the  demands  of  justice,  and 
an  inordinate  self-love  dogs  him  at  every  turn. 

Judge  of  thyself,  not  according  to  what  others  do,  but 
according  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  knowledge.  It  is  thus 
that  God  will  judge  thee. 

We  need  to  reflect  often  on  our  sins,  because  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  reveals  the  necessity  for  true  repentance, 
penance  and  amendment  of  life. 

2.  Look  back  over  the  various  stages  of  thy  life — the 
latter  days  of  childhood,  thy  youth,  thy  later  years. 

See  thyself  laden  with  many  sins,  young  as  thou  wert. 
Recall  to  thy  memory  home  and  school  and  church,  the 
hours  spent  in  solitude  or  in  the  company  of  others  ;  think 
of  all  those  amongst  whom  thy  lot  was  cast,  of  thy  superiors, 
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those  beneath  thee,  of  thy  comrades,  and  of  those,  too,  who 
were  repugnant  to  thee. 

Think  of  thy  duties  towards  God,  thy  fellow-men,  thine 
own  soul.  Scrutinise  thy  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  Has 
not  thy  life  been  in  the  main  one  long  catalogue  of  sins  and 
neglect  of  duty. 

Think  of  the  virtues  thou  wert  under  an  obligation  to 
practise,  the  good  works  enjoined  on  thee,  the  benefits  and 
graces  thou  hast  misused,  the  empty  show  of  morality  and 
decorum  behind  which  thy  evil  designs  took  shelter. 

What  countless  weaknesses  come  to  thy  mind  ;  how  much 
that  was  trivial,  idle  and  lukewarm,  how  many  wasted  days ! 
What  a  record  of  insensate  pride,  miserable  cowardice  and 
short-sighted  folly  ! 

Acknowledge  thy  guilt ;  bethink  thyself  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  but  remember  too  that  He  is  just. 
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CHAPTER    LX 

CONTRITION 

i.  What  must  a  holy,  just  and  all-wise  God  require  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner?     That  he  should  repent  of  his  sins. 

To  him  who  will  not  repent,  nothing  can  be  forgiven  ;  to 
him  who  truly  repents,  all  can  be  forgiven. 

Contrition  is  a  horror  and  grief  conceived  by  the  soul  on 
account  of  its  past  sins,  coupled  with  the  resolution*  to  sin 
no  more,  and  consequently  to  guard  against  any  and  every 
occasion  of  sin. 

Contrition  must  be  real  and  from  the  heart  ;  it  is  an  act 
of  volition  rather  than  an  emotion  ;  man  sets  his  will  to  hate 
and  abhor  sin. 

It  is  not  enough  to  regret  sin  on  natural  grounds  alone, 
as,  for  instance,  because  of  the  injury  thou  hast  sustained 
thereby ;  the  ground  of  thy  repentance  must  be  the 
knowledge  that  thy  sins  are  an  offence  to  God. 

There  are  many  considerations  calculated  to  produce 
true  contrition  in  the  soul. 

2.  Sin,  by  its  nature,  is  a  voluntary  departure  from  God, 
our  last  end.  This,  in  itself,  constitutes  the  greatest  injury  a 
man  can  inflict  on  his  own  soul,  since  there  is  nothing  more 
vital  to  him  than  the  attaining  of  this  end.  He  who  sins 
casts  himself  headlong  into  an  abyss  whence  none  can  rescue 
him  but  the  God  whom  he  has  offended. 

This  voluntary  departure  of  the  soul  from  God  involves 
a  terrible  outrage  on  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  sinner 
deliberately  elects  the  enjoyment  of  this  or  that  creature  in 
preference  to  the  enjoyment  of  God  himself;  he  assails 
Divinity  itself,  and  declares  himself  an  enemy  of  God. 

Sin  renders  the  soul  infinitely  displeasing  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  it  hands  it  over  to  the  tyranny  of  passion,  robs  it 
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of  peace,  and  fills  it  with  shame,  weariness  and  disgust.  It 
sharpens  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  inspires  a  man  with  the 
dread  of  being  suddenly  overtaken  by  death  and  plunged 
into  eternal  woe. 

All  sins  are  bound  up  with  the  misuse  of  creatures.  The 
sinner  misuses  that  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  God  to 
promote  His  glory  and  our  own  salvation.  This  misuse 
implies  a  contempt  of  God.  We  overlook  the  good  He  has 
done  to  us,  repaying  it  with  our  own  evil,  and  employing  it 
as  a  means  whereby  to  offend  Him,  whilst  we  seek  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  He  is  indifferent  to  our  sins. 

3.  Sin  is  not  only  infinite  disorder,  but  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  sinner  does  what  lies  in  his 
power  to  insult  God.  Contrition  is  like  the  sorrow  felt  by  a 
child  who  has  offended  its  parents. 

Man's  natural  reason  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend  that 
God's  solicitude  takes  in  every  individual  soul,  yet  this  is  true. 
His  care  for  the  whole  includes  and  implies  His  care  for  each 
one  in  particular.  The  human  unit  has  a  greater  importance 
in  God's  sight  than  the  whole  of  His  visible  creation.  God 
looks  to  each  one  to  serve  and  glorify  Him,  and  the  sinner, 
by  robbing  Him  of  that  honour  which  is  His  by  right, 
commits  a  treasonable  act. 

There  are  certain  crimes  which  the  State  characterises 
as  acts  of  Use  majeste,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  the  same 
way,  sin  is  not  merely  infinitely  malicious  in  its  nature,  and  a 
source  of  endless  disorder,  but  an  insult  aimed  at  the  Person 
of  God  Himselt. 

Sin  is  an  offence.  When  God  manifested  Himself  in  the 
person  of  the  Man  Christ,  the  true  nature  of  sin  was  clearly 
disclosed.  We  know  what  it  is  to  offend  against  a  fellow- 
man,  a  benefactor,  or  our  parents  ;  to  contemplate  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  is  to  understand  something  of  what  it  means  to 
offend  against  God. 

The  consciousness  of  a  supernatural  vocation  ought  to 
prove  a  powerful  motive  to  contrition  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  soul.  God,  in  His  incomprehensible  love,  resolved 
to  give   Himself  to  man  and   to  make   him  eternally  happy 
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through  an  inconceivably  intimate  union  with  Himself.  To 
this  end  He  bestowed  on  him  sanctifying  grace,  the  capacity 
for  virtue  and  a  wealth  of  graces,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  those  filial  relations  with  Himself  which  the  Divine 
goodness  had  established. 

Thus,  even  here  below,  man  is  laden  with  grace  and 
brought  into  the  closest  relations  with  his  God  ;  he  is  a  child 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Not  content  with  this,  God  gave  proof  of  His  marvellous 
love  by  the  Incarnation,  by  the  bitter  sufferings  He  endured  on 
earth  as  Man,  and  by  the  perpetuation  of  His  work  of  love 
upon  the  altar. 

Hence,  where  the  Christian  is  concerned,  the  ingratitude 
and  malice  of  sin  are  immeasurably  heightened  ;  it  is  an 
outrage  offered  to  God,  not  by  an  irrational  being  or  a 
stranger,  but  by  one  so  beloved  of  God  as  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  grace  of  adoption. 

5.  These  and  many  similar  considerations  serve  to  show 
what  real  contrition  ought  to  fill  a  man's  heart  when  he  looks 
at  his  past  sins,  and  how  steadfast  must  be  his  determination 
to  sin  no  more.  This  spiritual  grief,  coupled  with  the 
detestation  of  former  sins,  is  what  is  implied  by  the  word 
"  contrition." 

If  contrition  is  to  have  any  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  He 
must  come  to  our  aid  by  His  grace,  since  nothing  that  we  can 
do  is  of  worth  apart  from  the  grace  of  Christ.  Further,  we 
must  remember  that  those  personal  disadvantages,  which 
reason  teaches  us  are  inseparable  from  sin,  cannot  constitute 
an  adequate  basis  for  contrition  ;  this  must  arise  out  of  dis- 
positions inspired  by  God  Himself,  and  must  be  immediately 
referable  to  Him. 

Supernatural  contrition  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect.  It 
is  perfect  when  it  springs  from  perfect  love,  t.e.s  when  we  flee 
from  sin  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils  because  it  offends  God, 
the  Supreme  Good.  It  is  imperfect  when  the  fear  of  Divine 
justice,  joined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  perversity  of 
sin,  drives  us  to  abhor  it  above  all  things,  and  to  will  to  abstain 
from  offending  God  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER    LXI 

THE    MERCY    OF   GOD 

I.  God's  mercy  is  His  goodness,  as  revealed  in  His  will  to 
save  us  from  our  miseries.  Evil  is  the  defect  of  one  or 
another  requisite  perfection  ;  the  greatest  evil  is  sin,  and 
therefore  God's  mercy  is  displayed,  first  and  foremost, 
in  respect  of  our  sins.  God  is  no  hater  of  sinners,  but  of  sin  ; 
for  the  sinner  himself  His  love  and  solicitude  know  no 
bounds. 

The  mercy  of  God,  like  every  other  Divine  perfection,  is 
infinite,  and  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  this  immeasurable  good- 
ness of  His  to  men  in  a  most  wonderful  way.  The  very 
weakness  and  poverty  of  human  nature  were  a  reason  for  His 
electing  to  display  the  riches  of  His  mercy  towards  it,  and  on 
behalf  of  this  mercy  His  other  attributes,^.,  His  wisdom  and 
omnipotence,  are  unfailingly  enlisted. 

The  centre  point  of  Christianity  is  not  hell,  but  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God. 

God's  mercy  imparts  a  unique  character  to  the  Christian 
revelation.  When  He  elected  to  leave  man  free  to  sin,  He 
left  open  a  way  by  which  His  goodness,  clothed  in  mercy's 
garb,  might  descend  upon  him. 

In  spite  of  the  ingratitude  and  ever-deepening  sinfulness 
of  the  human  race,  God  banished  it  neither  from  His  sight 
nor  from  His  heart.  He  went  forth,  like  a  good  shepherd,  to 
seek  His  lost  flock,  and  recall  it  to  Himself. 

When  the  prodigal  returned  sorrowing  to  the  Father's 
house,  He  stretched  out  the  arms  of  love  and  clasped  him  to 
His  heart. 

If  thy  fellow-men  contemn  thee  when  thou  fallest,  what 
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wonder  is  it?     Men  are  apt  to  tread  fallen  ones  beneath  their 
feet,  but  with  God  it  is  otherwise. 

3.  Mercy  is  so  supreme  a  characteristic  of  Christ's  religion 
that  our  Lord  bade  us  know  He  came  amongst  us  for  the 
sake  of  sinners  rather  than  the  just.  Christ  is  Divine  mere)' 
incarnate.  If  sinners  will  but  acknowledge  their  misery  and 
repent,  He  meets  them  with  a  love  of  predilection.  His 
severity  was  reserved  for  hypocrites  and  for  these  alone.  He 
chose  His  apostles  from  amongst  sinners.  The  fallen  Peter 
was  not  repelled,  but  melted  to  tears  of  contrition  by  a  single 
look  of  love.  Even  the  traitor  Judas  would  have  found 
forgiveness  if  he  had  humbly  turned  to  seek  Divine  mercy. 

God  is  likened  to  a  man  who  owns  a  hundred  sheep,  and 
who  hastens  after  the  one  that  has  strayed  that  he  may  carry 
it  back  on  his  shoulders  to  the  fold.  Or  again,  to  the  poor 
woman  who  searches  eagerly  for  the  lost  groat,  giving  herself 
no  rest  until  she  finds  it.  How  unspeakably  beautiful  is  the 
picture  of  God's  mercy  as  displayed  to  us  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son  ! 

When  the  sinner  is  converted,  what  joy  in  Heaven,  and  in 
the  heart  of  God  !  What  riches  of  grace  are  poured  out  upon 
the  repentant  one  !  All  sins  are  blotted  out  ;  the  merit  of 
former  good  works  revives  anew  ;  even  repentance  itself,  and 
acts  of  penance  become  a  source  of  fresh  graces. 

The  sins  of  a  penitent  Magdalen,  of  a  Saul  "  breathing  out 
slaughter,"  of  a  profligate  Augustine,  did  not  preclude  their 
conversion,  nor  hinder  God  from  filling  them  with  the  grace  of 
high  sanctity,  and  adorning  them  with  that  virtue  of  virtues — 
holy  charity. 

It  is  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  God's  mercy  is  revealed  in 
all  its  fulness. 

Christ's  Church,  with  all  the  means  to  salvation  which  she 
offers,  is  a  mighty  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine  mercy. 
By  the  Sacrament  of  penance,  our  sins,  and  the  eternal 
punishment  they  entail,  are  alike  cancelled.  In  regard  to  the 
remission  of  the  temporal  penalty,  God  sees  fit  to  require 
man's  co-operation,  but  His  mercy  opens  up  the  way  for  the 
repentant  sinner  to  obtain  this  remission  through  the  medium 
of  indulgences,  and  the  same  mercy,  reaching  out  even  beyond 
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the  grave,  permits  the  living-,  through  their  prayers,  to  bring 
aid  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 

4.  The  thought  of  God's  mercy  ought  to  inspire  us  with 
trust  in  respect  of  the  past.  If  we  are  great  sinners,  we  may 
also  reckon  ourselves  as  amongst  those  whom  our  Lord  came 
specially  to  seek,  and  whom  He  bade  come  to  Him,  that  He 
might  give  them  life. 

In  respect  of  the  future,  this  same  thought  must  inspire  us 
with  mingled  trust  and  fear.  God  has  been  merciful  to  me  up 
to  now  ;  He  wills  my  salvation,  not  my  destruction  ;  He  will 
supply  in  rich  measure  all  those  graces  which  are  needful  for 
my  salvation. 

But,  on  the  other  nand,  I  must  beware  of  an  unwarrantable 
and  presumptuous  confidence.  God  will  not  suffer  Himself  to 
be  mocked.  Woe  to  me  if  my  trust  in  His  mercy  led  me  to 
be  negligent  of  my  soul's  interests  ! 

God  wills  to  save  us,  but  He  demands  that  we  too  should 
will  to  be  saved. 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

REMISSION  OF  SIN 

I.  WHEN  the  true  nature  of  sin  is  taken  into  account,  it 
becomes  clear  that  there  can  be  no  sin  which  does  not  merit 
punishment.  However  blameless  the  life,  it  cannot,  in  itself, 
avail  to  cancel  the  eternal  consequences  of  a  single  sin.  Sin 
is  an  incalculable  debt  which  we  have  contracted  towards 
God  ;  it  is  an  insult  and  an  offence  charged  with  infinite  signifi- 
cance, since  the  greater  the  gulf  between  offender  and  offended, 
the  greater  the  insult.  The  good  of  which  it  robs  us  and  the 
punishment  it  entails  are  alike  infinite. 

If  the  justice  of  God  demanded  a  perfect  expiation  and 
adequate  satisfaction  on  man's  part  for  sin,  it  was  clearly 
beyond  his  power  to  comply  with  this  demand.  Therefore, 
when  God  resolved  to  reveal  His  immeasurable  love,  the 
revelation  took  the  form  of  an  act  of  redemption. 

Even  the  circumstances  of  this  human  existence  of  ours 
furnish  us  with  proofs  of  love  which  cold  and  calculating 
reason  can  neither  comprehend  nor  estimate  aright. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
Jesus  Christ.  His  own  love  urged  Him  to  take  upon  Himself, 
with  full  and  free  determination,  the  great  task  of  our 
redemption. 

The  Cross,  and  the  sufferings  truly  undergone  by  the  God- 
Man,  went  to  make  up  that  life  of  perfect  virtue  and  toil  which 
He  offered  to  the  Divine  justice  in  reparation  for  the  malice 
of  our  sins.  Filled  with  the  spirit  of  loving  and  joyful  sacri- 
fice, the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  assumed  man's  flesh, 
and  chose  the  Cross  as  His  portion  here  on  earth. 

The  act  of  redemption  is  to  be  looked  upon,  in  the  first 
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instance,  not  as  a  transaction  demanded  by  justice,  but  as  an 
incomprehensible  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  4). 

2.  Every  insult  calls  for  such  an  expiation  as  shall  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  honour  sustained.  If  a  Divine  Person 
takes  our  human  nature,  and  constitutes  Himself  the  new 
Head  of  our  race,  He  is  able,  on  our  behalf,  and  in  our  stead, 
to  restore  to  God  the  full  measure  of  that  honour  of  which 
our  sins  had  defrauded  Him. 

Any  single  one  of  the  good  deeds  wrought  by  the 
incarnate  God  sufficed  in  itself  to  constitute  this  satisfaction. 
If,  in  the  actual  order  of  salvation,  expiation  was  made  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  became  the  one 
means  whereby  grace  was  restored  to  us,  the  sole  and  sufficient 
reason  for  this  must  be  sought  in  the  will  of  God,  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  expiation,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  price  which  must  be  exacted  before  grace 
could  be  bestowed  anew. 

The  infinite  love  of  God  is  nowhere  more  clearly  read 
than  in  the  wounds  and  death  pangs  of  Christ. 

Christ's  Cross  cannot  be  contemplated  solely  from  the 
human  point  of  view.  What  human  father  would  deal  with 
his  child  as  the  Heavenly  Father  dealt  with  His  beloved 
Son  ?  The  infinitude  of  God  becomes  visible  in  Calvary's 
Cross. 

The  act  of  redemption  which  was  there  wrought  out  can 
only  be  understood  when  seen  in  the  light  of  Divinity  itself. 
We  must  think,  it  is  true,  of  infinite  love  and  mercy,  but  also 
of  those  boundless  riches  which  are  hidden  in  the  Godhead, 
and  which  sufficed  to  crown  the  crucified  Son  of  God  with  a 
glory  proportioned  to  the  measureless  humiliation  of  the 
Cross. 

Christ  freed  humanity  from  the  darkness  of  error  by 
teaching  it  truth  concerning  human  and  Divine  rights,  but 
He  purchased  our  freedom  from  sin  by  His  sacrificial  death 
upon  the  Cross.  He  not  only  cast  the  robe  of  His  own 
merits  over  the  foulness  of  our  sin,  but  He  purged  us  from 
sin's  every  stain. 

3.  True*  though  it  is  that  Christ  has  merited  for  us  the 
grace  of  redemption  by  His  death,  the  bestowal  of  this  grace 
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is  contingent  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  on  man's 
part.  Holy  Writ  teaches  us  that  there* are  many  who  depart 
this  mortal  life  laden  with  their  sins,  and  who  consequently 
forego  eternal  salvation  of  their  own  choice.  He  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  reason,  and  is  capable  of  exercising  free- 
will, can  claim  no  share  in  Christ's  merits  if  he  does  not  seek 
to  appropriate  them  by  a  virtuous  life  lived  in  the  power  of 
that  grace  which  Christ  came  to  bring.  St.  Paul  told  the 
Corinthians  that  God  had  reconciled  the  world  to  Himself  in 
Christ.  But  he  went  on  to  add,  with  earnest  emphasis  :  "  Be 
ye  reconciled  to  God"  (2  Cor.  v.  19,  20). 

O  Jesus  !  Thou  didst  love  and  seek  me  when  I  wandered 
from  Thee.  Reject  me  not,  now  that  I  have  turned  to  seek 
Thee. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII 

PENANCE 

I.  CHRIST  has  done  penance  and  made  satisfaction  for  my 
sins  ;  am  I  myself  exempt  from  any  such  necessity  ? 

In  the  exercise  of  His  Divine  mercy,  God  Himself,  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  deigned  to  offer  the  satisfaction  which 
justice  demanded.  Would  it  be  consonant  with  Divine 
wisdom  to  set  us  wholly  free  from  the  obligation  of  bearing 
our  share  in  this  reparation  and  penance? 

God  does  not  work  alone ;  in  the  plan  of  Divine 
Providence  it  is  ordained  that  the  creature  shall  co-operate 
with  the  Creator.  What  obtains  in  the  natural,  obtains  also  in 
the  supernatural  order.  Where  penance  is  concerned,  are  we 
to  believe  that  God  does  everything  ? 

Whether  in  the  natural  or  supernatural  order,  man  is  a 
wholly  dependent  being.  Is  he  who  has  become  conscious  of 
sin,  and  desirous  of  regaining  grace,  to  consider  himself  out  of 
all  men  as  alone  entitled  to  independence  ? 

The  sinful  dispositions  of  the  human  heart  are  revealed  in 
man's  proud  desires  and  his  love  of  sensual  delights.  Are  his 
sins  to  be  forgiven  him  whilst  these  sinful  dispositions  still 
hold  sway  ?  Must  not  a  spirit  of  true  penance  rise  up  to  take 
their  place  in  his  heart,  teaching  him  to  humble  himself  and 
be  ready  for  sacrifice  and  self-conquest  ? 

Man  was  the  perpetrator  of  his  own  sins  ;  is  he  to 
stand  idly  by  when  there  is  question  of  being  reconciled  to 
God? 

The  Christian  revelation  teaches  us  that  penance  is  a 
necessity  for  sinful  man,  and  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  tones,    it   summons    him     to     submit   himself  to  it. 
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Throughout   the    whole    life    of  the    Church,    she    has   never 
ceased  to  preach  penance.     . 

2.  Penance  is  that  virtue  by  which  we  offer  satisfaction  to 
God  for  the  foulness  of  our  sins  ;  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  we 
seek  to  make  them  good,  and  to  annul  their  consequences 
within  us. 

Penance  does  away  with  the  guilt  of  sin,  cancels  the 
punishment  which  naturally  follows  upon  it,  and  brings  our 
disorderly  passions  into  subjection. 

Man  has  no  right  to  determine  either  the  nature  or  the 
mode  of  his  penance  ;  the  one  essential  is  that  he  should  know 
what  is  the  will  of  an  offended  God  regarding  it. 

God's  justice  might  have  dealt  stringently  with  us  and 
exacted  severe  penance,  but  His  mercy  elected  only  to  im- 
pose such  as  would  prove  salutary  and  consoling*  to  man 
himself. 

In  the  first  place,  God  asks  for  an  open,  humble  and 
contrite  acknowledgment  of  sin.  Whoever  desires  forgiveness 
must  be  prepared  to  confess  his  sins. 

Added  to  this,  there  must  be  a  real  forsaking  of  sin  on  the 
part  of  the  penitent ;  he  must  definitely  will  no  longer  to  defile 
his  soul,  and  to  cease  from  being  the  cause  of  his  own  misery. 

Further,  he  must  vanquish  and  slay  all  disorderly  affec- 
tions within  his  heart. 

Lastly,  he  must  unite  his  penance  to  the  penitential  life  of 
Christ.  Christ  did  penance,  in  that  he  suffered  and  toiled  ; 
we  too  must  toil  and  suffer. 

Which  of  us  is  free  from  the  manifold  vexations  and  diffi- 
culties incidental  to  every  state  of  life?  We  need  to  have 
St.  Dominic's  words  continually  on  our  lips — "  Here  is  my 
penance."  If  the  spirit  of  penance  is  lacking,  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  overcome  temptations  to  impatience. 

Christ  trod  the  path  of  penance  by  His  humility  and 
gentleness  ;  we  too  must  be  meek  and  humble  of  heart. 

3.  By  penance  we  co-operate  with  God  in  the  way  He 
asks  of  us.  Beholding  the  merits  of  Christ,  God  effaces  all 
stain  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  the  penitent,  and  enables  him  to 
stand  before  Him,  not  merely  a  justified  soul,  but  truly  re- 
generate and  possessed  of  a  supernatural  life. 
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What  miracles  can  be  wrought  by  penance,  even  where 
the  weakest  are  concerned,  may  be  read  in  the  life-history  of 
many  who,  from  being  great  sinners,  became  great  saints. 
Turned  aside  from  worldly  paths  by  seemingly  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, they  yielded  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  those 
noble  thoughts  which  befit  the  children  of  God.  Despite 
many  earthly  weaknesses  and  the  liability  to  occasional  back- 
slidings  by  reason  of  the  power  of  former  evil  habits,  they 
achieved,  step  by  step,  a  purity  of  heart  and  virtue  to  which 
no  mere  human  strength  could  ever  have  availed  to  bring  them. 

The  lives  of  these  penitents  are  a  mighty  stimulus  to  man- 
kind in  its  strivings  after  the  ideal.  These  "  great  sinners  " 
spent  themselves  with  marvellous  results  for  the  sublime  ends 
of  the  Church  and  in  the  cause  of  civilisation.  One  may  well 
say  that  they  were  the  instruments  chosen  by  God  before  all 
others  for  the  promotion  of  His  glory,  the  service  of  His 
Church  and  the  advancement  of  the  true  welfare  of  man. 
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CHAPTER     LXIV 

CONFESSION 

I.  It  is  in  confession  that  our  solicitude  concerning  purity 
of  conscience  finds  its  most  adequate  expression,  its  strongest 
stimulus  and  most  effectual  guidance. 

He  to  whom  the  care  of  his  conscience  is  not  a  matter  of 
primary  importance,  finds  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  confession  as  it  has  always  been  practised  in  the 
Church,  but  the  soul  that  is  truly  solicitous  in  this  regard  will 
recognise  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  it  brings  with  it. 

Confession  meets  a  demand  on  the  part  of  human  nature. 
There  is  a  natural  and  urgent  desire  in  every  burdened  heart 
to  speak  out  its  trouble  to  a  faithful  friend. 

Confession  harmonises  with  our  inward  consciousness  of 
guilt.  In  the  words  of  Seneca — "There  is  nothing  which  so 
nearly  approaches  to  innocence  as  a  shamefaced  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt." 

Confession  is  in  accord  with  the  character  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  the  rule  of  Divine  justice  and  Divine  mercy. 
Justice  demands  man's  co-operation  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability.  If  he  has  sinned  in  the  exercise  of  his  free-will,  it  is 
fitting  that  his  free-will  should  come  into  play  in  the  matter  of 
reconciliation  with  God.  The  sin  of  pride  must  be  made 
good  by  corresponding  self-humiliation. 

God's  justice  might  have  exacted  the  most  rigorous 
penance.  Urged  by  His  love,  Christ  undertook  this  in  our 
stead,  and  that  which  it  devolves  upon  us  to  perform  ourselves 
brings  consolation  and  joy  in  its  train.  Confession  is  a  bitter 
medicine,  but  a  most  salutary  one. 

That  due  care  for  the  interests  of  the  soul,  which  we  are 
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bidden  to  exercise,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  practice  of 
confession,  and  there  can  be  no  efficacious  direction  apart 
from  it. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  our  Lord  conferred 
a  judicial  authority  on  His  apostles.  But  the  decision  as  to 
the  giving  or  withholding  of  absolution  calls,  of  right  and  of 
necessity,  for  sincere  self-accusation  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  ! 

2.  Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  confession  as 
practised  by  millions  of  Christian  souls  throughout  the  course 
of  centuries. 

It  has  been  said  that  confession  is  a  hard  thing.  Hard 
indeed  for  the  proud,  but  welcomed  by  the  humble,  and  for 
this  reason  devout  souls  are  accustomed  to  confess  far  more 
frequently  than  the  Church  prescribes. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  burdensome.  That  is  true,  and 
every  one  who  goes  to  confession,  whether  priest  or  layman, 
has  personally  found  it  to  be  so,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  not  instituted  as  a  recreation. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  our 
conscience.  But  why  should  a  reasonable  examination  of 
conscience  be  an  impossibility  ?  Confession  is  only  strictly 
obligatory  in  respect  of  grievous  sins,  of  which  we  undoubtedly 
can  become  aware  after  a  reasonably  careful  investigation. 
Those  who  practise  frequent  confession  find  it  both  a  help 
and  a  consolation  to  acknowledge  venial  sins  as  well. 

It  has  been  urged  that  confession  is  degrading.  This  is 
untrue.  It  is  sin  which  degrades  the  soul,  and  confession 
which  restores  it.  A  man  has  need  of  courage  to  expose 
himself  in  battle  to  a  hail  of  bullets,  but  he  needs  a  higher 
courage  still  to  kneel  down  in  the  confessional,  and  voluntarily 
accuse  himself  of  his  sins.  Heaven's  joy  is  greater  over  him 
who  faces  the  tribunal  of  penance  in  this  generous  spirit  than 
over  the  ninety-and-nine  just  men  who  need  no  penance. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  confession  is  valueless.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  wholly  profitable  to  the  soul,  from 
whatever  aspect  we  may  view  it.  There  is  profit  in  the 
searching  of  conscience,  which  is  followed  up  by  a  definite 
acknowledgment  of  the  sins  it  reveals,  profit  in  the  act  of 
self-accusation  made  in  the  presence  of  God  Himself  and  His 
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representative  on  earth,  and  profit  again  in  the  spirit  of 
quietness  and  humility  which  confession  infuses  into  the 
hearts  of  men.  What  of  the  light  and  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment which  the  penitent  looks  to  receive  from  the  priest,  and 
of  that  contrition  for  past  faults  which  ennobles  man's  will, 
in  a  way  that  is  at  once  beautiful  and  profoundly  practical  ? 
What,  too,  of  the  profit  which  the  soul  finds  in  the  steadfast 
resolution  to  avoid  sin  and  perilous  occasions  of  sin,  to  make 
atonement  for  wrong  done,  and  to  forgive  injuries  received  ? 

It  has  been  averred  that  confession  is  a  priestly  innovation 
of  recent  date.  This  statement  is  historically  untrue,  seeing 
that  we  have  proofs  of  its  existence  in  apostolic  times. 
Moreover,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  priests  should 
have  desired  to  institute  a  practice  which  laid  so  heavy  a 
burden  upon  themselves,  whilst,  even  had  the  desire  existed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  effect  to  it  in  the  teeth 
of  the  vigorous  opposition  which  any  such  attempt  would 
have  encountered  on  every  hand. 

The  sole  fact  that  confession  is  the  universal  practice  of 
the  Church  to-day  suffices  to  prove  that  it  was  Divinely 
instituted. 

Thou  feelest  no  need  to  confess  thy  sins,  thou  sayest.  But 
it  behoves  thee  to  know  that,  in  the  matter  of  his  soul's 
salvation,  man  needs  not  alone  that  which  he  believes  himself 
to  need,  but  also,  and  far  oftener,  that  which  he  is  fain  to 
disregard. 


CHAPTER    LXV 

AMENDMENT  OF  LIFE 

I.  PENANCE  essentially  implies  and  includes  amendment  of 
life.  "  Behold,  thou  art  made  whole"  ;  so  spoke  our  Lord  to 
the  sick  man  whom  he  had  healed  ;  "  sin  no  more,  lest 
some  worse  thing  happen  to  thee"  (John  v.  14;  viii.  11). 

Away  with  thee  !  says  the  law  ;  thus  hast  thou  done,  and 
thou  must  pay  the  penalty  of  death.  But  grace  calls  to  the 
sinner  :  Come  hither,  and  sin  no  more. 

What  can  it  profit  thee  to  humble  thyself  in  confession  if 
thy  life  is  to  be  none  the  better  for  it? 

"  Bow  thy  head,  proud  Sicambrian,"  said  the  holy  bishop 
Remigius  to  King  Clovis  :  "  burn  what  thou  hast  adored,  and 
adore  what  thou  hast  burned." 

"  If  thou  hast  received  the  grace  of  God,  take  heed  to  thy- 
self," counselled  St.  Bernard  ;  "  if  thou  hast  lost  it,  take  still 
greater  heed.  But  if  thou  receivest  it  anew  after  having  lost 
it,  guard  it  with  all  the  care  thou  canst,  for  if  thou  losest  it  a 
third  or  fourth  or  fifth  time,  it  may  be  thou  wilt  never  regain  it." 

If  a  patient  lying  in  hospital  were  but  just  healed  of  his 
wounds,  and  thou  wert  to  inflict  fresh  ones  upon  him,  would 
these  last,  thinkest  thou,  heal  as  readily  as  the  first  ? 

In  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  :  "  As  a  dog  that  returneth 
to  his  vomit,  so  is  the  fool  that  repeateth  his  folly"  (Prov. 
xxvi.  11). 

"  If,  flying  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  be 
again  entangled  in  them  and  overcome,  their  latter  state  is 
become  unto  them  worse  than  the  former"  (1  Pet.  ii.  20; 
Heb.  vi.  4-8). 
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Thou  hast  need  to  exercise  care  and  deliberation  in 
respect  of  the  amendment  of  thy  life.  He  who  has  fallen 
must  rise  to  his  feet  quietly  and  with  due  precaution,  lest  by 
confusion  of  mind  and  overhasty  movements  he  falls  a  second 
time,  and  sustains  greater  injury. 

If  a  lute  is  discordant,  it  is  not  to  be  broken  up  and  cast 
aside;  the  jarring  notes  must  be  traced  and  the  strings  tightened 
or  relaxed  as  art  dictates. 

Beware  of  the  first  sin,  and  thou  wilt  not  need  to  repent 
thee  of  a  second. 

.  Beware  especially  of  thy  besetting  faults  ;  these  are  as 
abhorrent  to  God  and  thy  fellow-men  as  they  are  a  source  of 
delectation  to  thyself. 

2.  Holy  Writ  speaks  of  three  classes  of  men  who  turn 
with  difficulty  from  the  paths  of  sin.  Firstly,  weak  souls,  which 
lend  an  all  too  ready  ear  to  the  whispers  of  the  Evil  One  ; 
secondly,  those  to  whom  sin  has  become  habitual ;  and  thirdly, 
those  who  by  their  influence,  i.e.,  by  word  and  example,  lead 
others  to  destruction  (Ps.  i.  i). 

Many  a  one  is  restrained  from  true  amendment  by  dread 
of  the  difficulties  involved,  but  he  who  strives  the  more  man- 
fully in  proportion  as  difficulties  are  greater,  will  find  it  no 
such  hard  task  after  all.  Even  though  his  passions  are 
more  vehement,  he  is  in  better  case  than  one  with  fewer 
natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  who  lacks  the  courage  to 
face  them. 

Two  means  offer  as  a  definite  help  towards  amendment  of 
life  :  the  exercise  of  continual  self-restraint  in  regard  to 
naturally  sinful  inclinations,  and  the  steadfast  and  zealous 
following  after  that  good  which  we  most  need. 

Thou  wilt  make  headway  with  the  amending  of  thy  life  in 
proportion  to  thy  courage  in  using  violence  towards  thyself. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

A  LIFE  AND  DEATH  STRUGGLE 

I.  No  battle  is  so  momentous  in  its  issues  as  that  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  wage  against  ourselves.  From  this  battle 
none  are  exempt  ;  the  pure  of  heart  must  fight  in  order  that 
he  may  retain  innocence,  the  sinner  that  he  may  free  him- 
self from  the  toils  and  power  of  sin. 

Self-conquest  implies  the  subjugation  of  our  impulses  and 
inclinations,  in  so  far  as  these  hinder  us  from  living  a  life  in 
conformity  with  truth,  and  from  fulfilling  our  duty  and  the 
will  of  God  in  our  regard. 

The  fight  is  neither  against  human  nature  as  such,  nor 
against  its  characteristic  passions  and  inclinations  ;  its  objective 
is  the  vanquishing  of  all  that  tends  to  disorder  in  that  nature, 
of  all  that  is  a  source  of  sin  and  peril  and  detriment.  In 
consequence  of  original  sin,  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  our 
natural  being  have  re-asserted  themselves,  and  these  weak- 
nesses are  great. 

Whatever  thou  mayest  be  forced  to  endure  from  the 
hostility  of  another,  thou  thyself  art  thine  own  worst  enemy  ; 
the  hatred  of  thy  foe  can  never  work  thee  such  grievous  harm 
as  thou  workest  thyself  by  thine  own  deeds  and  defaults. 

Self-conquest  does  not  imply  the  lessening  or  impairing 
of  our  natural  powers,  it  aims  at  ennobling  them  and  rendering 
them  pliant  and  apt  for  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  the  service 
of  God.  There  are  strangely  perverse  tendencies  in  us  all, 
which  at  times  go  far  towards  robbing  us  of  the  light  of  reason, 
and  hurry  us  into  the  most  extravagant  and  odious  follies. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  master  self,  to  wage  war  against 
that   Ego  which   is   so    profoundly   influenced  by   pride    and 
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sensuality.     The  love  of  self — even  of  a  self  laden  with  faults 
and  follies — is  a  dominant  passion  with  us  all. 

"  Who  fells  the  lion  ?  "  sang  an  old  German  poet ;  "Who  lays 
the  giant  low?  Who  vanquishes  alike  the  one  and  the  other? 
He  who  has  learnt  to  master  himself." 

Self-conquest  ennobles  and  enfranchises  man.  There  is  no 
loftier  sovereignty  than  that  which  a  man  wields  over  his  own 
natural  inclinations  ;  this  sovereignty  constitutes  the  triumph 
of  free-will. 

2.  Many  reasons  combine  to  render  self-mastery  a  necessity. 
It  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  would  abstain  from  those 
sins  to  which  unbridled  inclinations  and  passions  inevitably 
and  continually  expose  us. 

It  is  further  requisite  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
our  state  in  life.  In  the  case  of  an  irrational  being,  its*  purely 
animal  nature  suffices  to  maintain  it  in  the  path  marked  out 
for  it  by  the  Creator,  but  man  has  need  of  constant  self- 
restraint  in  respect  of  his  animal  instincts  if  he  is  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  right  path. 

Self-conquest  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  virtue.  He 
who  aims  at  virtue  is  faced  at  every  turn  by  difficulties  arising 
out  of  his  own  natural  impulses  and  predispositions.  True 
progress  in  virtue  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  self-mastery 
achieved,  not  by  a  man's  pretensions  or  his  estimate  of  his 
own  importance,  or  by  naturally  good  impulses. 

Virtue  is  like  a  beautiful  rose — all  would  gather  it  if  only 
it  were  not  beset  by  thorns — the  sharp  thorns  of  self-discipline. 

The  virtue  of  union  with  the  holy  will  of  God,  which  is 
wrought  out  in  us  by  love,  is  an  incomparably  higher  virtue 
than  that  of  self-conquest,  yet  for  us  human  beings  this  latter 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  every  virtue ;  it  is  not  the 
marrow  within  the  bone,  but  the  rigid  framework  which  lends 
stability  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  isolated, 
so  to  speak,  seeing  that  it  enters  as  an  essential  element 
into  every  virtue,  especially  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of 
prudence,  justice,  temperance  and  fortitude. 

Self-conquest  is  equally  necessary  if  the  true  dignity  of 
human  nature  is  to  be  conserved.  We  are  called  upon  to 
combat   within   ourselves  all    that    is  degrading,  that    brings 
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misery,  weakness  and  darkening  of  the  understanding  in  its 
train.  In  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator, 
every  impulse  must  be  bridled  which  would  otherwise  debase 
and  defile  our  nature,  and,  in  the  end,  work  its  ruin. 

Apply  thyself,  therefore,  to  the  task  of  self-discipline. 
Slay  within  thy  soul  all  that  runs  counter  to  the  Divinely- 
established  order.  Deformity  of  soul  is  a  more  grievous 
thing  than  deformity  of  body. 

3.  Let  not  thy  mortification  be  transient  and  intermittent, 
but  systematic  and  thorough  ;  that  inward  evil  against  which 
thou  fightest  is  itself  a  law  and  a  principle. 

Slacken  not  in  thy  task.  A  single  day  of  dissipation  may 
lose  us  more  than  we  have  achieved  in  many  days  of  re- 
collection. 

Learn  to  know  thyself,  for  apart  from  self-knowledge 
there  can  be  no  self-mastery.  A  thousand  mirrors  reflect  the 
human  countenance,  but  the  soul's  one  mirror  is  the  examina- 
tion of  conscience,  and  for  this,  Divine  illumination  is  essential. 

In  addition  to  those  endowments  common  to  human  nature 
as  a  whole,  every  man  is  possessed  of  a  character  essentially  his 
own,  and  of  certain  characteristic  faults  which  call  for  mortifica- 
tion. Each  age  reveals  faults  special  to  itself.  These  thou 
must  combat,  but  how  art  thou  to  set  about  thy  task  unless  thou 
art  armed  with  the  weapons  of  mortification  and  self-denial  ? 

Beware  lest  evil  crystallise  into  habit.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  hold  inclination  in  check  ;  let  but  habit  come  to 
reinforce  it,  and  thou  art  undone. 

4.  Be  master  of  thy  intellect ;  place  it  wholly  at  the 
service  of  truth  and  virtue.  Be  master  of  thy  will  ;  let 
principle,  not  caprice,  dictate  thy  every  action. 

Curb  thy  imagination  ;  unless  continually  restrained,  it 
will  become  a  tyrant,  and  turn  all  life  to  folly  or  misery. 

Discipline  thy  memory  ;  it  is  not  only  treacherous,  in  that 
it  fails  us  when  we  need  it  most,  but  foolish,  in  that  it  recalls 
to  our  minds,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  much  that  we  should  do 
better  to  forget. 

Mortification  has  to  do,  not  with  the  heart  alone,  but  with 
the  whole  man  ;  it  regulates  our  every  word  and  gesture. 
There  is  no  true  propriety  apart  from  mortification. 
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The  denial  of  self  must  be  active  as  well  as  passive.  We 
must  know  how  to  forego  of  our  own  free-will  what  it  is 
lawful  for  us  to  enjoy  No  virtue  demands  such  unremitting 
exercise  as  the  virtue  of  mortification. 

Above  all,  see  to  it  that  the  ground  of  thy  mortification 
and  self-discipline  is  the  right  one.  Evil  inclinations  must  be 
denied,  not  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  for  the  love  of  God. 
There  is  no  lack  of  self-disciplining  and  mortification  in  this 
evil  world,  but  the  end  of  it  all  is  torment  here  and  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    LXVII 

FALLING  SHORT  OF  LIFE'S  TRUF:  END 

i.  ACCORDING  to  the  Divine  purpose,  every  soul  is  destined 
to  attain  eternal  happiness  by  the  path  of  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  conscience.  In  spite  of  man's  sin,  God  wills  not 
the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  that  he  should  be  converted  and 
live. 

There  is  no  sinner  towards  whom  God's  hand  is  not  stretched 
out  in  mercy,  either  in  this  way  or  in  that,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  saved,  but  this  condescension  on  the  part  of  Divine 
grace  has  its  limits  ;  God  cannot  suffer  Himself  to  be  mocked. 

What  must  inevitably  follow  if  man  stifles  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  refuses  in  his  pride  to  lay  hold  of  God's 
outstretched  hand?  If  death  comes  to  find  him  still  a  doer 
of  evil,  an  insolent  scorner  of  the  Divine  commandments? 

Human  reason  apprises  us  of  a  truth  which  the  Christian 
revelation  attests,  viz.,  that  there  exists  a  place  of  punishment 
in  another  world  where  every  mortal  sin,  unless  repented  of, 
meets  with  unending  penal  retribution. 

Our  knowledge  of  nature  is  limited  ;  so  too  is  our  know- 
ledge of  the  world  to  come.  Ignoramus.  All  that  we  have 
need  to  know  in  order  to  live  this  human  life  of  ours  lies  open 
to  us  ;  what  we  do  not  need  to  know  is  hidden  from  us,  and 
furnishes  material  for  subtle  and  unending  speculations. 

We  are  ignorant  both  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  place 
of  punishment  and  of  the  details  concerning  it,  but  that  such 
a  place  really  exists  in  another  world  we  know  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt. 

Reason  itself  can  adduce  grounds  for  believing  in  the 
reality  of  eternal  punishment.     What  value  is  to  be  attached 
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to  the  conceptions  of  justice  and  right  if  there  is  no  other 
world  in  which  the  balance  is  truly  adjusted  ? 

Men  assert  that  the  terrors  of  an  outraged  conscience  are 
in  themselves  an  adequate  punishment  for  sin.  But  would 
the  sting  of  conscience  be  so  terrible  a  thing  if  our  reason  were 
not  convinced  that  infinite  guilt  is  inevitably  bound  up  with 
infinite  punishment  ?  How  easy,  moreover,  it  is  to  lull 
conscience  to  rest  ! 

Many  a  page  of  history  records  unexpiated  crimes,  so 
terrible  in  their  nature,  as  should  suffice  to  convince  the  most 
superficial  mind  of  the  reality  of  eternal  punishment.  What 
of  those  ruthless  tyrants  who  united  the  most  refined  cruelty 
to  a  life  of  unspeakable  debauchery,  who  drank  the  cup  of 
earthly  satisfaction  to  the  full,  and  passed  hence  with  words  of 
blasphemy  on  their  lips  ?  Where  has  punishment  befallen 
such  as  these?  Is  it  conceivable  that  they  should  come  into 
the  presence  of  God  and  claim  admittance  into  the  dwellings 
of  everlasting  peace  ? 

The  torment  of  hell  is  an  eternal  torment.  Even  in  this 
present  life,  said  one  who  knew  the  human  heart  well  (Fr.  A. 
M.  Weiss),  the  point  at  which  pride  begins  to  grow  stubborn 
and  irremediable  is  definitely  perceptible.  In  such  a  case, 
well-merited  affliction  leads  only  to  murmuring,  chastisement 
to  defiance,  justice  to  blasphemous  railings,  knowledge  of  the 
truth  to  the  open-eyed  rejection  of  it ;  every  revelation  of 
Divine  mercy  is  met  by  mockery  and  derision,  every  summons 
to  penance  is  deemed  an  insult,  every  Divine  visitation  only 
serves  to  embitter  and  harden  a  man's  soul,  causing  him  to 
heap  sin  upon  sin.  If  conscience  stings,  he  is  the  more 
rebellious,  out  of  humour  with  himself  and  weary  of  the 
burden  of  life.  The  greater  his  need  of  God,  the  more 
obstinately  he  defies  Him.  In  such  an  one  we  see  the  living 
embodiment  of  those  whom  we  are  told  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures were  "  scorched  with  great  heat  .  .  .  and  they 
blasphemed  the  God  of  Heaven  because  of  their  pains  and 
wounds,  and  did  not  penance  from  their  works  "  (Apoc.  xvi. 
9,  11).  If  it  be  so  even  here,  will  it  not  be  so.  and  eternally, 
in  hell  ?  There  are  other  considerations  as  well,  which  lead  us 
to  the  same  belief, 
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A  wise  legislator  decrees  that  the  violation  of  a  given  law- 
shall  be  followed  by  the  infliction  of  a  corresponding  penalty, 
in  order  that  rash  and  thoughtless  minds  may  be  more 
securely  restrained  and  taught  to  obey.  Has  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  acted  differently  ? 

Others,  again,  are  found  to  maintain  that  the  threat  of 
annihilation  or  temporal  punishment  is  sufficient  to  restrain 
men  from  sin.  Yet  he  who  contemns  the  moral  law  would 
ask  for  nothing  better  in  the  end  than  this  very  annihilation  ; 
how  then  should  the  thought  of  it  avail  to  turn  him  from  an 
evil  life?  God  annihilates  nothing  ;  why  should  He  annihilate 
the  sinner  ? 

The  profoundest  depths  of  man's  being  can  only  be 
reached  by  that  which  is  eternal,  seeing  that  he  himself  is  an 
immortal  being  and  destined  for  eternity.  Nothing  short  of 
the  menace  of  an  eternal  punishment  could  be  an  adequate 
counterpoise  to  the  allurements  of  sin,  in  the  case  of  all  men 
alike,  and  at  all  times. 

God  is  inconceivably  good,  long-sufTering  and  merciful,  but 
He  is  also  inconceivably  holy  and  just.  It  is  open  to  man, 
if  he  so  chooses,  to  rise  in  revolt  against  God's  truth  and 
His  eternal  order,  yet  this  remains  none  the  less  serene  and 
unchanging  from  generation  to  generation.  Like  a  vast  piece 
of  revolving  machinery,  it  draws  into  itself  him  who  seeks  to 
arrest  its  motion,  crushes  him  and  flings  him  out  into  eternal 
night. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  belief  in  the  eternity  of  punishment 
is  grounded  in  human  reason  itself,  we  find  a  universally-pre- 
valent conviction  of  the  reality  of  hell.  The  aspect  under 
which  this  reality  is  viewed  differs,  but  the  belief  is  substantially 
one  and  the  same. 

2.  Where  important  decisions  are  in  question,  human 
reason  is  apt  to  distrust  its  own  conclusions,  choosing  rather 
to  rely  on  some  authority  exterior  to  itself;  this  is  specially 
the  case  where  the  ground  truths  of  religion  are  concerned. 

It  is  of  such  paramount  importance  for  us  to  know 
whether  a  place  of  eternal  punishment  truly  exists,  that  we 
cannot  but  seek  for  a  supremely  authoritative  declaration 
concerniner   it.     Such    a   declaration   is    to    be    found    in  the 
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teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  There,  couched  in  the  most 
unmistakable  terms,  we  have  our  answer.  The  truth  of  the 
reality  of  hell  forms  part  of  that  great  body  of  truths  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  is  built  up  ;  the 
rejection  of  it  carries  with  it  the  rejection  of  Christianity 
itself. 

The  Church,  under  Divine  guidance,  teaches  us  this  truth 
in  the  most  explicit  language,  grounding  its  doctrine  alike 
on  tradition  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  latter,  mention 
is  made  of  hell  in  seventy  or  more  different  passages.  "  Into 
everlasting  fire."  Such  are  the  words  spoken  in  the  final 
Judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  41),  whilst  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  we 
are  told  three  times  in  succession  that  "  their  worm  clieth  not 
and  the  fire  is  not  extinguished  "  (Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47). 

3.  What  then  is  hell  ?  Man  is  destined  by  God  to  the 
possession  of  unending  joy.  What  must  ensue  when  he 
voluntarily  renounces  this  Divinely-appointed  destiny  ?  when, 
in  his  impious  folly,  he  persuades  himself  that  he,  rather 
than  God,  knows  where  his  true  happiness  lies  ?  when, 
deliberately  setting  himself  to  frustrate  the  Divine  purposes, 
he  turns  to  created  things  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  inordinate 
desires,  and  forsakes  his  Creator  ?  If  man  treads  the  right 
way,  joy,  and  nothing  but  joy,  awaits  him  ;  if  in  his  sin  and 
presumption  he  abandons  it,  he  not  merely  foregoes  the 
possession  of  God  and  an  eternity  of  joy,  but  voluntarily 
condemns  his  entire  being  to  indescribable  torments. 

Man  suffers  the  loss  of  God.  Of  his  own  free-will  he 
has  turned  his  back  upon  Him  and  renounced  Him.  God  is 
eternal,  and  man  is  made  for  Him  ;  he  is  a  setting  meet  only 
for  the  reception  of  an  imperishable  jewel.  Man  hungers  for 
God,  and  because  God  is  infinite  good  his  hunger  is  an 
infinite  pain. 

Even  physical  hunger,  culminating  in  death  from  starva- 
tion, brings  with  it  awful  tortures  ;  how  unspeakably  terrible 
must  be  the  eternal  hunger  of  the  soul  ! 

So  long  as  man's  soul  is  intimately  bound  up  with  his 
body,  he  is  but  dimly  conscious  of  his  intense  yearnings 
after  God  ;  temporal  satisfactions  and  distractions  throng 
about  his  path   in   this  present   life,  and   his   inward   longing 
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betrays  itself  for  the  most  part  only  in  abiding  unrest  and 
discontent  with  all  that  earth  has  to  offer.  But  how  will  it 
be  in  another  world,  when  the  soul  is  freed  from  every 
terrestrial  element,  and  man's  desire  is  revealed  itself  in  its 
true  character — as  awful  and  unending; !  The  measure  of 
the  soul's  torment  then  will  be  the  measure  of  the  infinity  of 
Him  whom  it  has  lost. 

4.  To  this  supreme  penalty  of  eternal  loss  other  torments 
are  added,  for  when  man  turns  to  seek  his  joy  and  delight  in 
created  things,  he  turns  away  in  deliberate  scorn  from  God 
Himself. 

Human  reason,  in  and  by  itself,  suffices  to  teach  us  the 
reality  of  such  a  punishment,  but  what  an  unequivocal 
light  is  shed  upon  it  by  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
Bible  tells  us  of  a  place  of  torment,  of  a  dark  prison  where 
condemned  souls  cry  out  in  anguish  and  gnash  their  teeth, 
of  a  pool  burning  with  brimstone,  of  a  horrible  waste,  a  den 
of  dragons. 

When  we  read  these  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  God  neither  utters  what  is  not  true,  nor  adds  to  the 
truth ;  that  He  who  is  Charity  can  take  no  pleasure  in 
tormenting  us  with  baseless  terrors  ;  that  when  God  speaks 
to  men  He  brings  home  truth  to  their  knowledge  in  a 
language  which  men  can  understand. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  expressions  used  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  are  in  a  sense  metaphors  only,  and  not  to  be 
taken  literally.  But  these  figures  and  similes  are  designed 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  awful  conceptions 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  entertain,  and  to  implant  in  us 
the  absolute  certainty  that  hell  is  most  truly  a  place  of 
torment.  How  tremendous  must  be  a  reality  of  which  the 
bare  image  suffices  to  strike  such  fear  into  our  hearts  ! 

The  word  "fire"  is  so  frequently  used  in  Holy  Writ  as 
to  convince  us  that  something  more  than  mere  metaphor  is 
intended  here.  We  are  not  compelled  to  picture  to  ourselves 
that  material  fire  with  which  nature  and  chemistry  have  made 
us  familiar,  yet  the  flames  which  torture  the  soul  of  the  sinner 
throughout  all  eternity  will  be  none  the  less  real. 

Throughout  all  eternity  !     Hell  is  hell  because  it  is  eternal. 
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All  hope  of  a  term  set  to  suffering  is  quenched.  Let  thy 
imagination  picture  to  thee  immeasurable  cycles  of  time  ; 
behold  them  come  and  go,  yet  eternity  still  stretches  out 
before  thee  intact,  an  unbroken  whole. 

5.  God  bids  us  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  hell  for  our 
own  salvation's  sake,  not  that  the  thought  of  it  should  con- 
tinually be  uppermost  in  our  minds,  but  that  it  may  be  potent 
to  restrain  us  from  sin  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  serve  to 
spur  us  to  courage  and  obedience  when  hard  things  are  asked 
of  us. 

Life  has  its  difficult  moments  when  higher  motives  seem 
shorn  of  their  power  to  influence  our  carnal  minds.  At  such 
times,  the  remembrance  of  hell's  eternal  fires  is  destined  to 
lend  us  strength  in  the  combat  with  the  allurements  of  the 
flesh.  Then  it  is  that  we  must  summon  to  our  aid  the  .thought 
of  an  eternity  of  torment,  recalling  to  mind  the  anguish  we 
have  experienced,  the  woes  and  sicknesses  and  miseries  of 
others  which  we  have  witnessed  with  our  own  eyes,  or  about 
which  we  have  read.  Even  though  hell  implied  no  more 
than  this  or  that  single  torment,  eternally  prolonged,  how 
terrible  it  would  be.  Yet,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  earthly 
sufferings  are  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  !  We  shall  do  well  to 
bring  home  this  vitally  important  truth  to  ourselves  by  repre- 
senting it,  after  the  manner  of  Holy  Writ  itself,  in  ways  which 
make  appeal  to  our  sensible  experience.  Delusive  images  have 
often  enough  led  men  to  commit  the  foulest  deeds  ;  why  should 
we  not  make  use  of  figures  which  are,  after  all,  in  close 
correspondence  with  reality,  in  order  to  fortify  ourselves  against 
the  allurements  of  sin  ? 

Let  the  eye  picture  to  itself  the  fire,  the  souls  of  men 
tortured  by  flames,  visions  fraught  with  terrors  of  every  kind. 

Let  the  ear  hearken  to  the  wails  and  shrieks  of  pain  and 
despair,  the  groans  of  woe,  the  sounds  of  execration  and  the 
impious  mockery  of  evil  spirits. 

Let  the  sense  of  touch  seek  to  realise  what  the  agony  must 
be,  the  torments  of  the  scorching  flames,  every  fibre  of  man's 
being  wrung  by  suffering. 

Let  the  most  revolting  conceptions  form  themselves  in  our 
minds — let  imagination  paint  the  horrors  of  eternal  sepulture, 
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eternal  exile,  eternal  sameness,  all  release,  all  flight  impossible, 
an  unending,  hopeless,  eternally  desolate  state,  eternally 
devoid  of  love ! 

The  soul  sees  itself  as  the  one  cause  of  its  own  undoing  ; 
man's  ruin  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Everything  cries 
out  aloud  to  him  in  his  misery  :  Thou  mightest  have  done 
otherwise,  but  thou  wouldest  not !  The  past  in  all  its  reality 
stands  out  clearly  at  last,  and  he  sees  himself  driven  to  the 
acknowledgment  :  Great  God,  it  is  not  Thou  Who  has  con- 
demned me,  but  I  who  have  condemned  myself;  how  easily 
might  I  have  assured  my  soul's  salvation,  but  I  would  not,  and 
now  it  is  too  late  !  Here  is  the  eternal  sting  of  conscience,  the 
worm  that  never  dies. 

What  a  mad  act  it  is  to  close  one's  eyes  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,  only  to  fall  into  it  the  more  surely  !  Better  hard  truth 
than  false  security. 

6.  The  well-known  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man 
throws  a  significant  light  upon  the  doctrine  we  are  considering 
(Luke  xvi.  19-31).  Lazarus  lives  a  life  of  bitter  poverty,  but 
one  so  well -pleasing  to  God  that  he  is  rewarded  by  eternal 
felicity,  whilst  the  proud  debauchee  finds  his  portion  in  hell. 
Justice  and  his  own  free  choice  are  the  arbiters  of  his  fate  ;  he 
is  condemned  to  eternal  anguish,  and  suffers  the  penalty  of 
everlasting  exile  from  God,  the  one  End  of  all  existence. 

His  last  prayer  is  met  by  a  refusal ;  it  is  useless  and 
superfluous.  Truth  has  no  lack  of  witnesses  amongst  the 
living  if  they  have  but  the  will  to  believe  ;  apart  from  this,  no 
apparition  from  another  world  would  carry  conviction. 
Christ  Himself  came  to  bear  witness  of  hell,  and  to  set  us  free 
from  it. 

Thou  mayest  escape  hell ;  nothing  is  needed  but  that  thou 
shouldst  will  to  escape  it. 
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CHAPTER    LXVIII 

THE  FEAR  OF  GOD 

We  are  told  that  the  one  motive  which  ought  to  inspire  the 
Christian  soul  in  the  battle  with  sin  is  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
it  is  an  ignoble  thing  to  refrain  from  sin  out  of  fear  of  Divine 
retribution.  Yet  Christ  Himself  and  the  saints  judged  other- 
wise. The  Lord  bids  us  :  "  Fear  Him  that  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  into  hell  "  (Matt.  x.  28),  and  the  Apostle  Paul 
reminds  us  that  we  must  work  out  our  salvation  "  with  fear 
and  trembling"  (Phil.  ii.  12). 

Many  saints,  in  common  with  St.  Augustine,  have  declared 
that  frequent  meditation  upon  death,  judgment  and  hell,  was 
needed  to  ensure  their  steadfast  perseverance  in  good. 

The  fear  of  God  in  no  way  runs  counter  to  the  love  of 
God.  Those  saints  whose  dominant  characteristic  was  the 
fervour  of  their  love  towards  God  were  ever  the  most  pro- 
foundly alive  to  the  fear  of  His  judgments. 

Thy  nature  stands  in  need  of  an  element  that  is  stern, 
earnest  and  inflexible.  Let  the  most  generous  love  of  God  be 
poured  forth  like  gold  into  the  matrix  of  thy  life,  but  forget 
not  to  blend  with  it  that  mighty  iron  element — the  fear  of  God. 

Man  is  like  a  child  who  must  necessarily  be  disciplined. 
The  fear  of  punishment  is  a  wholesome  element  in  the  up- 
bringing of  the  young. 

If  fear  is  to  be  salutary,  it  must  put  a  barrier  between  the 
soul  and  sin,  and  embrace  within  itself  some  first  beginnings 
of  love. 

Fear  springs  instinctively  from  the  consideration  of  eternal 
truths  ;  it  is  our  task  to  purify  and  quicken  it,  seeing  how 
greatly  it  conduces  to  our  soul's  welfare. 
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The  fear  of  God  leads  us  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  God. 
It  is  grounded,  not  on  reason  alone,  but  on  faith  in  Divine 
revelation,  and  has  reference  to  a  Divine  perfection,  i.e.,  to 
God's  avenging  justice. 

The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  the  fear  of 
suffering  is  ingrained  in  every  sentient  being.  Wisdom's 
primary  injunction  to  thee  is  :  Fear  nothing  but  what  is  rightly 
to  be  feared. 

In  many  circumstances,  fear  has  a  greater  compelling  power 
than  love.  Where  the  fear  of  sin  reigns,  sin  can  have  no 
access.  Fear  banishes  levity  as  a  threatening  storm  scatters 
the  idle  gossipers  at  the  street  corner. 

Man's  entire  being  must  be  dedicated  and  impelled  to  the 
service  of  God.  Here  is  the  task  of  fear.  How  many  and 
great  are  the  sacrifices  and  labours  which  a  man  is  prepared  to 
face  under  the  influence  of  fear  ! 

Frequent  consideration  of  the  Four  Last  Things  will  teach 
us  above  all  else  to  fear  that  which  is  in  itself  the  greatest  of 
evils. 

The  natural  fruits  of  fear  are  self-conquest,  mortification, 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  watchfulness  and  discretion. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX 

SENSUALITY 

I.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  human  nature  is  the 
union  of  the  animal  and  the  spiritual  which  it  exhibits.  Here 
is  man's  equipment  for  his  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  he  must  walk 
warily  if  he  would  keep  his  feet  in  the  right  path. 

Animal  nature,  in  and  by  itself,  is  no  more  to  be  esteemed 
an  evil  thing  than  spiritual  nature,  but  it  is  swayed  by  power- 
ful instincts  and  impulses,  which  must  be  over-mastered  by 
reason.  Upon  this  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  Man's  body  was  created  to  be  the 
medium  of  expression  and  the  instrument  of  a  free  spirit,  not 
the  tool  of  blind  impulses.  Nature  must,  and  can  be  protected 
against  these  impulses,  but  man  only  finds  strength  for  the 
task  by  uniting  himself  to  God. 

Man  must  not  rob  himself  of  the  honour  which  is  his  due. 
Yet  he  does  so  rob  himself,  and  in  the  most  despicable  way, 
when  he  suffers  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  a  passion,  for 
which  no  nobler  name  can  be  found  than  that  of  "  weakness." 
Sensuality  is  like  a  great  fire  which  draws  to  itself,  as  though 
by  magic,  innumerable  swarms  of  living  insects,  only  to  offer 
them  the  cruellest  of  deaths. 

In  every  age  men  have  sought  to  palliate  sin  and  vice 
by  an  appeal  to  the  so-called  rightful  claims  of  our  sensual 
nature,  or  by  laying  stress  on  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  sensual  allurements  in  the  face  of  a  seemingly  pardon- 
able human  weakness.  Such  is  the  tempter's  plea,  such 
the  sorry  excuse  of  a  sin-stained  conscience.  Hence  the 
apostle's  warning  :  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words" 
(Eph.  v.  6). 
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Special  grace  is  needed  by  him  who  would  preserve 
chastity.     For  this  grace  thou  art  bound  to  pray. 

Sensuality  finds  congenial  soil  in  a  certain  lightness  of 
mind  which  trifles  with  everything,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of 
serious  thought  ;  in  a  superficiality  which  is  continually  at  the 
mercy  of  outward  cares  and  distractions,  which  never  utters  a 
prayer  straight  from  the  heart,  nor  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the 
thought  of  the  supernatural  ;  in  a  rooted  love  of  ease  and 
inaction,  which  shrinks  from  every  effort  and  deed  of  self- 
denial  ;  in  a  curiosity  which  is  for  ever  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
most  alert  when  slanderous  tales  are  passing  from  lip  to  lip  ; 
in  a  restlessness  of  mind  which  seeks  to  know  and  hear  and 
read  everything  ;  in  unbridled  fancies  and  undisciplined 
feelings,  which  leave  the  soul  a  prey  to  every  passing  impres- 
sion and  transient  earthly  affection,  and  pervade  man's  whole 
being  with  emotionalism  of  a  most  perilous  kind. 

2.  If  we  desire  testimony  as  to  the  despicable  character  of 
this  vice  we  have  but  to  turn  to — 

(a.)  Paganism,  which,  in  spite  of  its  profound  corruptions, 
never  hesitates  to  brand  sensuality  as  vice,  and  to  hold  chastity 
in  the  highest  possible  veneration. 

(b.)  The  judgment  of  those  whom  the  world  reveres  as  its 
teachers,  and  who  are  unanimous  in  their  denunciation  of 
this  vice. 

(V.)  The  instinctive  aversion  with  which  it  inspires 
us.  The  voluptuary  is  ever  ready  to  condemn  unchastity  in 
others  in  the  most  unsparing  terms  ;  he  absolves  none  but 
himself. 

(d.)  Human  reason,  which  is  unable  to  find  anything 
attractive  in  this  vice,  and  therefore  stigmatises  it  as  wholly 
odious  and  a  violation  of  propriety.  How  pitiful  are  the 
excuses  urged  on  its  behalf!  The  slave  of  passion  seeks  to 
represent  himself  as  acting  merely  in  response  to  a  natural 
impulse.  Would  not  this  plea  serve  as  well  to  extenuate 
every  act  in  violation  of  law  and  order?  The  thief,  the 
assassin,  the  poisoner — all  these  may  be  said  to  act  on  natural 
impulse.  Or  again,  we  are  told  that  it  is  justifiable  to  speak 
■of  what  is  natural,  that  where  nature  is  concerned  there  can 
be  no  question  of  impurity.     Are  there  not  things  which  are 
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conformable  to  nature,  but  regarding  which,  for  all  that,  our 
lips  are  silent  ? 

(e.)  The  judgment  and  practice  of  noble  and  pure  souls, 
who  spared  no  pains  and  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  in  order  to 
maintain  chastity  of  heart. 

(/.)  The  judgment  of  God  Himself.  In  numberless 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  this  vice  is  unsparingly  condemned. 

3.  Whether  in  human  society  at  large,  in  the  family  or  the 
individual  hearts  of  men,  the  miseries  which  spring  from  the 
vice  of  sensuality  are  not  to  be  reckoned  up. 

If  so  many  weak  souls  are  found  to  close  their  hearts 
against  vital  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  precisely  because  in  the 
service  of  a  Divine  Master  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
compromise  with  the  desires  of  the  flesh. 

Immorality  engenders  hatred  of  religion.  Sensuality  is  a 
soil  in  which  religious  indifference  will  always  thrive. 

An  overwhelming  tide  of  immorality  threatens  to  sub- 
merge the  world  of  our  own  day,  this  world  which  will  have 
none  of  Christ.  A  terrible  cry  of  woe  resounds  from  millions 
of  unchaste  human  hearts,  sated  with  life's  ignoble  pleasures  ; 
above  all,  it  makes  itself  audible  in  those  sinks  of  iniquity, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  great  cities,  the  boasted 
homes  of  progress  and  civilisation.  It  echoes  from  the 
hospital  ward,  into  which  vice  has  flung  its  wretched  victims, 
and  from  unnumbered  homes,  where  the  modern  spirit  of  dis- 
order has  found  entrance,  and  where  lawless  passions  beget 
continual  strife,  rending  men's  hearts  with  bitter  anguish,  and 
offering  them,  in  lieu  of  happiness,  only  a  fierce  despair  and 
a  loathing  of  life  itself. 

Christianity  has  restored  to  man  that  dignity  which  is  his 
by  right.  The  pagan  world  marvelled  when  it  beheld  the 
chaste  lives  of  the  early  Christians.  The  Christian  has  his 
battle  to  fight,  but  if  he  wills  to  triumph,  victory  is  assured. 

How  many  weak  souls,  fortified  by  the  contemplation  of  a 
suffering  Christ,  have  braced  themselves  to  the  struggle  and 
sacrifices  which  are  inevitable  if  the  warfare  with  our  lower 
nature  is  to  be  carried  to  a  victorious  issue  !  Place  thyself  in  the 
presence  of  thy  Lord,  behold  Him,  scourged  and  torn, 
bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds.     Take  thy  stand  beneath 
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the  Cross,  contemplate  the  nails,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  ask 
thyself  why  the  Saviour  suffered  His  most  holy  Body  to  be 
plunged  into  such  a  veritable  sea  of  anguish. 

4.  A  temperate,  \vellrordered  life,  free  from  all  excess  and 
sensual  indulgence,  is  the  one  safeguard  of  the  soul  against 
temptations  of  the  flesh. 

Without  prayer  thou  canst  not  keep  a  chaste  heart.  But 
thou  must  pray  humbly.  The  prayer  which  moved  thee  to 
pride  in  lieu  of  humbling  thee  would  be  a  bad  prayer.  How 
can  we  fight  temptation  with  a  weapon  which  is  itself  one  of 
the  strongest  of  temptations  ? 

"  I  chastise  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,"  says 
the  Apostle  Paul  (I.  Cor.  ix.  27).  Constant  self-restraint  in 
the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  is  a  more  profitable^thing  to 
the  soul  than  an  occasional  and  rigorous  fast,  and  habitual 
self-discipline  is  to  be  preferred  to  extraordinary  penances. 

Keep  jealous  ward  over  thy  heart's  purity.  Man  can  have 
no  better  possession  on  earth  than  a  pure  mind  and  a  joyful 
heart. 
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CHAPTER    LXX 

VENIAL  SIN 

i.  Sin  is  not  invariably  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  him  who 
commits  it  an  enemy  of  God. 

So  grievous  a  sin  as  this  must,  firstly,  involve  an  object 
which  is  calculated  to  detach  the  heart  from  God ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  soul  must  yield  full  and  free  consent ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  it  must  be  clearly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
mitting sin.  Only  where  these  three  conditions  are  fulfilled 
does  man  become  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  be  lacking,  there  can  be  no  question  of  mortal  sin. 

Given  good  dispositions,  a  man  does  not  lightly  commit 
mortal  sin.     A  mortal  sin  is  an  awful  thing. 

There  are  sins,  then,  which  we  may  commit  without  thereby 
ceasing  to  be  just ;  they  do  not  imply  the  renunciation  of  the 
struggle  to  attain  our  last  end,  but  a  weakening  of  our  energies 
in  that  struggle.  "A just  man  shall  fall  seven  times  and  shall 
rise  again  "  (Pro v.  xxiv.  16). 

2.  Yet  sin  which  is  not  mortal,  venial  sin,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  great  evil  ;  next  to  mortal  sin  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  evils. 

Venial  sin  implies  opposition  to  the  Divine  sovereignty, 
an  act  of  disobedience,  a  misprision  of  the  Divine  will  and 
precept  ;  it  is  a  disorder  which  manifests  itself  under  varying 
forms.     God  must  of  necessity  abhor  and  punish  it. 

Venial  sin,  however  slight,  is  so  palpable  a  violation  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  so  heinous  an  affront  offered  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  that  I  ought  to  be  content  to  let  the  world  perish 
rather  than  consent  to  it  in  the  least  degree.  Even  if  I  could 
rescue  every  condemned   soul   from   hell   by  committing  one 
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venial  sin,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  committing  it,  since  no 
end,  however  good,  may  be  rightly  compassed  by  evil  means. 

Venial  sin  is  a  slighting  of  the  Divine  good  pleasure  and 
an  insult  offered  to  God  ;  it  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
reverence  and  love  with  which  I  am  bound  to  repay  God's 
own  love  for  me.  God  sacrifices  Himself  for  me  and  loves 
me  beyond  all  measure  ;  can  I  think  little  of  offending  Him  ? 

Venial  sin  robs  us  of  the  peculiarly  intimate  protection  of 
God  ;  it  tends  to  foster  religious  and  moral  indifference  within 
us,  and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  slothfulness  ;  it  renders  familiar 
intercourse  with  God  in  prayer  a  more  difficult  thing,  by 
lessening  our  peace  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  conscience. 

Every  venial  sin  is,  by  its  nature,  a  step  towards  mortal 
sin.  He  who  is  unfaithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  unfaithful 
in  that  which  is  greater,  and  he  who  is  unjust  in  little  things 
will  be  unjust  also  in  great  things. 

Punishment  follows  on  every  venial  sin,  whether  here  or  in 
the  world  to  come. 

3.  Many  saints  lived  lives  of  hard  and  bitter  penance  in 
expiation  of  the  venial  sins  they  had  committed  ;  we  are  not 
justified  in  holding  that  these  enlightened  souls  were  either 
unreasonable  or  extravagant  in  the  view  they  took  of  sin. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  venial  sin  voluntarily  com- 
mitted and  the  defects  which  spring  from  human  weak- 
ness ;  these  latter  may  be  lessened,  but  they  can  never  be 
wholly  eliminated,  whereas,  by  the  aid  of  God's  grace,  we  may 
be  perfectly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  voluntary  sin. 

The  soul  which  yields  habitually  and  of  its  own  free-will 
to  venial  sins  is  a  tepid  soul,  and  tepidity  is  a  disease  which 
bears  within  it  the  seeds  of  death. 
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CHAPTER    LXXI 

PURIFICATION    IN    THE   WORLD   TO    COME 

I.  Many  pass  out  of  this  world  who  are  in  no  sense 
declared  enemies  of  God  ;  such  as  these  are  not  eternally 
condemned.  Yet  they  are  none  the  less  debtors  to  Divine 
justice.  Nothing  unclean  may  enter  Heaven.  The  assump- 
tion that  these  souls  are  eternally  lost  is  inadmissible ;  for 
them  a  place  of  purging  assuredly  exists.  As  soon  as  the 
very  last  mite  has  been  paid,  they  will  enter  into  eternal  joy. 

"  Those  who  appear  to  have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill,"  says 
Plato,  "  go  to  the  River  Acheron,  and  embarking  in  any  vessels 
which  they  may  find,  are  carried  in  them  to  the  lake,  and 
there  they  dwell  and  are  purified  of  their  evil  deeds  ;  having 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  wrongs  which  they  have  done  to 
others,  they  are  absolved,  and  receive  the  reward  of  their 
good  deeds,  each  of  them  according  to  his  deserts  "  (Phaedo). 

According  to  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  Church,  teaching 
which  is  fraught  no  less  with  consolation  than  with  solemn 
warning,  such  a  place  of  purification  really  exists  in  another 
world.  If  the  life  to  come  offered  us  nothing  but  heaven  and 
hell,  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  indeed  to  contemplate  ! 

2.  The  penalty  for  sin  which  still  remains  due  is  endured 
by  the  soul  in  Purgatory. 

There  is  a  difference  between  guilt  and  punishment. 
When  the  soul  is  justified,  its  guilt,  together  with  the  eternal 
penalty  it  had  incurred,  is  done  away.  Rut  the  remission  of 
all  penalty  is  not  of  necessity  bound  up  with  the  remission  of 
guilt ;  rather  does  it  accord  more  truly  with  Divine  wisdom 
and  justice,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  Divinely-appointed 
order   of  salvation    that    the    penitent    soul    should    undergo 
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temporal  punishment  in  expiation  of  its  sins.  Frequently, 
yet  not  invariably,  temporal  punishment  falls  on  the  soul  in 
this  present  life  ;  but  whatever  is  not  fully  expiated  here  must 
be  expiated  in  the  world  to  come. 

3.  Every  sin  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  turning  away 
of  the  soul  from  God  ;  our  venial  sins  do  not  separate  us  from 
Him.  Yet  venial  sin  cannot  but  be  judged  as  a  voluntary 
traversing  of  the  Divine  order  on  the  part  of  man,  and,  as 
such,  man  must  offer  satisfaction  for  it.  Our  Lord  has  told 
us  that  we  shall  be  held  answerable  for  every  idle  word  that 
we  speak  (Matt.  xii.  36). 

He  who  commits  venial  sin  leaves  God,  as  it  were,  waiting  ; 
in  Purgatory  God  bids  him  wait  in  his  turn,  and  withholds 
from  him  the  vision  of  Himself.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  supreme  suffering  of  Purgatory,  which  inspires  an  infinite 
home-sickness  in  souls  who  have  come  by  now  to  know  God 
as  they  never  knew  Him  before. 

To  this  suffering  of  deprivation  other  sufferings  of  a 
positive  nature  are  added.  These  are  conditioned  by  the 
number  and  grievousness  of  the  sins  which  call  for  expiation, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  conceive  of  them  as  alike 
terrible  and  prolonged.  They  are  essentially  expiatory, 
bringing  with  them  neither  merit  nor  reward. 

It  is  true  that  God,  in  His  mercy,  permits  the  living  to 
offer  up  prayers  and  satisfaction  on  behalf  of  these  suffering 
souls,  but  they  themselves  are  powerless  to  lighten  their  pains 
or  shorten  their  duration. 

Beware,  therefore,  of  all  that  savours  of  sin.  Be  patient  in 
every  suffering  which  God  sends  thee  or  permits  to  come 
upon  thee  in  this  life.  Here  thy  penance  may  be  a  rich 
source  of  merit ;  what  thou  expiate  in  this  world  thou  wilt 
not  be  called  upon  to  expiate  in  the  next. 

Let  thy  service  of  God  be  truly  zealous  ;  such  service  is  in 
itself  a  purification  of  the  soul,  and  produces  in  thee  those 
dispositions  which  will  ensure  thy  obtaining  indulgence,  or 
the  remission  of  the  penalty  due,  not  for  thine  own  sins  alone, 
but  for  those  of  the  suffering  souls  in  Purgatory. 
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CHAPTER    LXXII 

WHY  DID  GOD  PERMIT  SIN? 

i.  Tins  world  is  compared  in  the  Gospel  to  a  field  in  which 
the  brightly-coloured  cockle  is  far  more  clearly  visible  than 
the  ears  of  wheat. 

The  strength  and  self-diffusive  power  of  evil  are  great 
indeed,  yet  not  so  great  as  they  appear.  There  is  a  continual 
springing  up  of  good  seed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  good  is 
essentially  unobtrusive,  whilst  evil  is  always  conspicuous. 

Whence  comes  the  cockle  ?     Whence  sin  ? 

Eastern  philosophy  assumed  the  existence  of  two  powers, 
the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  between  whom  rights  of  sove- 
reignity were  equally  divided.  Such  an  assumption  sets 
bounds  to  the  infinitude  of  God,  and  robs  Him  of  the  attribute 
of  perfection. 

To  the  Hindu  the  power  of  evil  presented  itself  in  the 
more  awful  guise  of  a  bloodthirsty  god,  wreathed  with  snakes 
and  girt  about  with  men's  skulls ;  its  myriad  hands  bear 
weapons  of  destruction,  and  as  it  goes  it  treads  mankind 
beneath  its  feet,  or  hounds  it  remorselessly  into  the  flames. 

In  every  age  Christian  thinkers  in  their  time  have  asked 
themselves  this  same  question — Whence  the  cockle  seed  ? 
Whence  has  sin  come  into  the  world  ? 

Those  sins  of  which  men  are  continually  guilty  bear  upon 
them  tokens  which  justify  belief  in  the  activity  of  a  super- 
natural, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  infernal  power,  en- 
dowed with  supreme  craftiness  and  filled  with  a  raging  hatred 
towards  men.  Human  weaknesses  and  passions  are  the 
instruments  of  this  power,  and  by  their  means  it  seeks  to 
lead  mankind  into  the  manifold  paths  of  sin,  to  rob  it  of  its 
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rightful  dignity  and  plunge  it  into  eternal  misery.  "  An 
enemy  hath  done  this." 

All  this  God  has  permitted.  "  Wilt  thou  that  we  go  and 
gather  up  the  cockle  ?  "  asked  the  servants  of  the  goodman. 
But  God  leaves  evil  free  to  develop  itself. 

2.  Why  does  He  not  hinder  it  ?  It  is  asserted  that  if  God 
created  man  and  gave  him  free-will,  He  could  not  thereafter 
debar  him  from  sinning.  That  is  true ;  if  no  being  were 
possessed  of  free-will  there  could  be  no  sin.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  sin  and  free-will  are  of  necessity  bound  up  the  one  with 
the  other.  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  means  enough 
stood  at  the  disposal  of  an  almighty  and  all-wise  God  to 
restrain  even  the  most  mutinous  spirit  from  sin,  had  He  so 
willed  ?  If  He  had  chosen  to  prevent  sin,  He  was  able  to 
prevent  it?  Why  then  did  He  not  so  choose?  asks  St. 
Augustine. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  whole 
creation  had  for  its  primary  end.  not  the  creature,  but  God. 
That  which  is  Divine  stands  on  an  infinitely  higher  plane  than 
that  which  relates  only  to  the  creature,  hence  the  glory  of 
God  is  a  supremely  greater  thing  than  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  His  creatures.  That  man  should  live  a  just  life  and  attain 
to  happiness  is  not  the  cardinal,  the  all-embracing  end  which 
God  seeks  in  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  creation  ;  this  end 
is  His  own  glory.  The  Creator  therefore  imposed  no  positive 
necessity  upon  Himself  to  restrain  His  creatures  from  sin  and 
misery,  at  all  costs,  and  by  every  possible  means. 

Further,  Divine  wisdom  had  good  grounds  for  not  hin- 
dering the  entrance  of  evil  into  this  world.  "  A  capable 
householder,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  to  be  recognised  chiefly  by  his 
ability  to  turn  untoward  circumstances  into  a  means  for 
accomplishing  his  own  purposes." 

It  is  precisely  because  God  is  concerned  for  the  wheat 
that  He  leaves  the  cockle  free  to  grow  (Matt.  xiii.  30).  He 
does  not  hinder  evil  just  because  He  wills  good  ;  if  evil  were 
devoid  of  significance  in  respect  of  good,  He  would  assuredly 
hinder  it.  Science  is  the  gainer,  even  by  the  self-conceit  and 
mutual  jealousies  of  its  votaries,  and  the  tyrant's  malice  opens 
the  way  to  the  martyr's  crown. 
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We  can  have  no  clearer  demonstration  of  the  Creator's 
almighty  power  than  the  fact  that  He  endowed  His  creatures 
with  free-will,  and  hence  with  the  capacity  to  rebel  against 
Him.  Such  freedom  as  this  could  only  be  conceded  by  One 
Who  was  able  to  transmute  evil  into  good,  and  to  promote 
His  own  designs  by  means  of  all  that  sought  to  hinder 
them. 

The  Divine  attributes  shine  out  with  the  greater  splendour 
when  we  behold  them  unchangingly  supreme  in  the  face  of 
evil's  mighty  forces. 

3.  Again,  and  more  particularly,  God  did  not  prevent  sin 
because  He  desired  to  manifest  His  love  and  mercy  in  a 
wonderful  fashion  to  sinful  men. 

Christianity,  from  first  to  last,  is  an  act  of  Divine  mercy, 
and  the  life  history  of  most  men  is  written  in  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son. 

This  parable  comes  to  us  from  our  Saviour's  own  lips.  It 
was  His  will  that  we  should  know  beyond  all  doubt  what  the 
feelings  of  God  are  towards  the  sinner  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 

The  guilt  of  this  selfish  son  lies  in  the  wrong  committed 
against  his  father,  in  the  wasting  of  that  father's  substance,  and 
in  his  immoral  and  dissolute  life. 

He  is  prompted  to  sin  by  levity  of  mind,  a  desire  for  inde- 
pendence, discontent,  lawless  passions  and  sensual  appetites. 

The  outcome  of  his  sin  is  want  and  poverty,  the  loss  of 
freedom,  profound  humiliation  and  desolation. 

The  desire  to  return  to  his  father's  house  springs  up  as 
a  consequence  of  sober  reflection.  The  prodigal  comes 
to  himself,  and  compares  his  present  with  his  former  state. 
Repentance  is  born  in  his  heart.  The  thought  of  his  father 
and  that  father's  loving  and  tender  ways  inspires  him  with 
courage  and  the  hope  of  forgiveness. 

He  resolves  to  break  free  from  his  life  of  misery.  "  I  will 
go  to  my  father."  True  penitence  stirs  him  to  the  inward 
acknowledgment  of  his  sin. 

The  father's  heart  asks  for  no  more  than  this.  He  sees 
his  unhappy  son  "  when  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,"  and  hasten- 
ing to  meet  him,  greets  him  with  tokens  of  the  most  heartfelt 
tenderness,  and  restores  to  him  his  lost  inheritance.      All  the 
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past  is  forgiven  and  banished  for  ever  from  his  mind,  not  only 
willingly,  but  with  the  utmost  joy. 

Divine  mercy  does  not  merely  welcome  the  returning 
sinner  ;  it  goes  out  to  seek  him,  as  the  shepherd  seeks  his 
wandering  sheep. 

Such,  then,  is  the  deep  significance  of  sin  in  the  Divinely 
appointed  scheme  of  salvation  ! 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII 

COURAGE  AND  FEARLESSNESS 

I.  Whatever  the  sins  and  weaknesses  which  thy  past  life 
reveals  to  thy  gaze,  thou  must  still  face  the  future  with  a 
valiant  and  fearless  heart,  ever  striving  towards  the  goal  of 
moral  perfection. 

Discouragement  is  no  part  of  true  sorrow  for  sin.  It 
effects  nothing,  makes  amends  for  nothing,  and  is  displeasing 
to  God  :  it  has  no  power  to  rouse  thee  to  greater  watchfulness 
for  the  future,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  opens  up  the  way  to 
every  form  of  temptation,  and  robs  thee  of  the  strength  to 
resist. 

Thy  reliance  must  be  upon  God,  not  on  thyself.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  the  most  moving  comparisons  are  made  use 
of  to  teach  us  something  of  that  Divine  care  which  watches 
over  erring  humanity.  We  are  told  that  God  guards  us  as  a 
man  guards  the  apple  of  his  eye.  We  are  bidden  to  see  in 
Him  a  father  who  takes  his  little  child  into  his  arms  when  the 
way  grows  rough  and  stony  (Deut.  i.  31),  or  a  mother  whose 
maternal  heart  is  alive  to  her  babe's  every  need. 

In  the  New  Testament  Christ  Himself  exhorts  us  to 
courage  and  trust  in  the  most  touching  words.  "  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled."  "  Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labour  and 
are  burdened." 

How  should  our  Father  in  Heaven,  who  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  for  us,  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  conflict? 

How  should  Christ,  who  endured  for  us  such  anguish  and 
so  shameful  a  death,  withhold  His  grace  from  us  in  the  hour 
of  our  tribulation  ? 

2.   It  is  well  for  thee  to  mistrust  thyself,  so  long  as  thy  mis- 
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trust  serves  as  a  ground  for  confidence  in  God.  Whenever  it 
tends  to  dishearten  thee,  withstand  it  as  the  most  perilous  of 
all  temptations  ;  this  thou  art  able  to  do  if  thou  wilt. 

Look  to  the  sense  of  duty  to  equip  thee  with  the  strength 
which  can  overcome  every  difficulty.  Victory  waits  on 
strength  of  soul,  not  on  the  power  of  our  own  right  arm,  nor 
on  the  excellence  of  our  weapons. 

St.  Ignatius  likens  the  power  of  evil  to  a  woman  who 
begins  quarrelling  with  a  man.  If  she  encounters  resistance, 
she  takes  to  flight,  but  should  he  manifest  signs  of  fear,  her 
rage  grows  momentarily  more  uncontrolled. 

Real  courage — courage  to  which  all  honour  is  due — lies  in 
the  disregard  of  every  danger  once  duty  is  in  question.  It 
does  not  consist  in  blinding  oneself  to  the  danger,  but  in 
meeting  and  triumphing  over  it  with  open  eyes. 

Your  true  hero  fears  neither  the  assaults  nor  the  blows  of 
fortune  ;  he  is  confident  that  we  are  all  in  God's  hand.  When 
storms  threaten,  take  courage  and  be  of  good  heart.  Smile 
at  the  wind  and  waves  ;  the  seagull  rocks  contentedly  on  the 
foaming  waters. 

Dost  thou  ask  why  thou  art  so  continually  made  conscious 
of  thine  own  weakness  ?  It  is  because  thou  dost  not  pray  as 
thou  shouldst.  All  thy  strength  is  in  God,  and  flows  down  to 
thee  through  the  channel  of  prayer.  We  read  in  a  certain 
fable  of  a  giant  who  renewed  his  failing  strength  in  the  fight 
each  time  that  he  came  in  contact  with  the  earth.  At  length 
his  enemy  swung  him  high  into  the  air,  and  slew  him  with  the 
greatest  ease,  merely  by  cutting  him  off  from  the  source  of  all 
his  vitality.  So  it  is  with  the  soul  of  man.  As  soon  as  the 
Evil  One  succeeds  in  inspiring  him  with  distaste  for  prayer, 
he  is  lost.     United  to  God,  nothing  is  impossible  to  him. 

Let  courage  spur  thee  to  high  endeavour.  Many  a  noble 
work  has  been  undertaken  and  achieved  by  those  who  had 
formerly  been  great  sinners.  We  compass  so  little  for  the 
most  part  because  we  aim  so  low.  God  often  chooses  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  that  He  may  confound  the  wise 
(i  Cor.  i.  27). 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV 

PRUDENCE   AND    WATCHFULNESS 

i.  "WATCH  and  pray,"  says  our  Lord.  He  who  desires  to 
be  freed  from  the  power  of  evil  and  to  abide  steadfast  in  good 
has  need  of  perpetual  vigilance  ;  thine  own  experience  teaches 
thee  this  lesson. 

Troops  marching  through  the  enemy's  country  must  be 
on  the  alert  night  and  day ;  we,  too,  are  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

Be  vigilant,  therefore !  Many  of  thine  enemies  are  known 
to  thee,  but  there  are  some  that  thou  knowest  not.  Peril  is 
doubly  great  when  an  unknown  foe  lies  in  ambush. 

Be  vigilant !  Dangers  are  like  mountains  ;  from  a  distance 
one  cannot  judge  how  formidable  they  may  be. 

Be  vigilant !  Every  stage  in  this  life  of  ours  has  its 
dangers.  Passion,  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  lures  youth  astray. 
The  old  man  keeps  watch  oftentimes  with  senses  dulled 
by  lapse  of  years  ;  his  hold  upon  that  which  is  eternal  is  all 
too  slack. 

Be  vigilant !  It  is  easier  to  take  precautions  than  to 
make  good  a  disaster. 

Be  vigilant !  A  critical  moment  comes  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  fight.  To  defeat  the  enemy  on  the  threshold  of  thy 
heart  is  an  easier  matter  than  to  oust  him  from  within. 

2.  Be  vigilant !  A  single  spark  kindles  a  fire  which  may 
burn  the  house  to  the  ground  ;  quench  it  betimes. 

Be  vigilant !  When  the  eye  looks  upon  what  it  ought  not 
to  see,  the  heart  thinks  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

Be  vigilant !  In  these  days  our  course  lies  in  waters 
beneath  which  lurks  many  a  sunken  reef ;    there  is  need  to 
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take  careful  soundings.  Where  thou  seest  another  fall,  set 
thy  feet  down  warily. 

Be  vigilant !  It  does  not  follow,  because  thine  own  inten- 
tions are  good,  that  all  who  throng  about  thy  path  are  to  be 
blindly  trusted.  Not  seldom  the  most  open-hearted  friend- 
ship is  met  with  bitterest  enmity.  When  thou  takest  note  of 
others,  be  mindful  of  what  it  behoves  thee  to  be  thyself. 

Be  vigilant !  There  is  no  cowl  so  saintly  but  the  devil  may 
find  a  way  in. 

Be  vigilant !  When  the  Evil  One  angles  for  just  souls,  he 
baits  his  hook  with  good. 

Be  vigilant !  See  to  it  that  thou  art  guilty  of  no  grievous 
sin,  even  though  it  be  but  one.  "  Once  doesn't  count,"  so 
runs  the  saying.  Yet,  as  Hegel  points  out,  there  can  be  no 
more  unveracious  or  misleading  statement.  Once  may  be  ten 
times  or  a  hundred  times  or  a  thousand  times  !  He  who  does 
one  wrongful  act,  will  in  all  human  probability  continue  to 
act  wrongfully. 

Be  vigilant !  Watch  against  the  voluntary  committing  of 
any  venial  sin,  and  be  still  more  on  thy  guard  lest  venial  sins 
become  habitual  to  thee. 

Be  vigilant  !  Let  it  be  thy  constant  aim  to  lessen  the 
number  of  thy  faults  and  weaknesses. 

Be  vigilant,  especially  where  theweaker  side  of  thy  character 
is  concerned.  Strive  to  know  the  faults  which  beset  thee 
most  frequently.  If  self  is  to  be  mastered  it  must  be  known. 
Knowledge  is  half  the  battle.  When  a  man  has  gained  the 
victory  over  his  chief  failing,  all  else  will  follow  in  its  turn. 

Be  vigilant,  that  thou  mayest  achieve  the  good  to  which 
God  prompts  thee  by  His  grace.  Thy  one  security  lies  in 
following  the  inspirations  of  Divine  grace,  wherever  they  may 
lead.  So  long  as  thou  continuest  to  mount  upwards,  there  is 
no  fear  of  thy  slipping  back. 

Watch,  but  pray  too.  Where  eternity  is  at  stake,  no  safe- 
guard can  be  superfluous.  "  I  would  bid  you  be  free  of  all 
care,"  said  St.  Augustine,  "  if  I  myself  could  safely  be  free 
of  it." 
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CHAPTER    LXXV 

THE   CONFLICT   AGAINST   OUR    PASSIONS 

I.  CHRISTIANITY  promised  peace  to  mankind,  and  it  has 
made  the  promise  good  ;  we  have  peace,  not  with  the  world, 
but  with  God  ;  peace  whence  springs  the  power  to  live  a  life 
of  holiness. 

Such  a  peace  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  fighting 
against  all  that  stands  in  opposition  to  good  and  the  will  of 
God.  To  be  at  peace  with  the  elements  which  war  against 
God  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God. 

If  thou  art  desirous  of  victory  in  this  battle,  thou  must 
invariably  side  with  God  against  thyself. 

God  hates  the  peace  of  those  whom  He  has  equipped  for 
the  battle.  He  is  the  Lord  of  battle,  the  God  of  armies,  no 
less  than  the  God  of  peace. 

When  assault  follows  hard  upon  assault,  there  can  be  no 
pause  in  the  fight.  Moreover,  in  such  a  long-drawn  battle,  there 
is  ever  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out  the  stain  of  past  defeats. 

One  who  knew  men  well  has  told  us  that  man's  heart  is 
an  inn  where  virtues  are  wayfarers  who  halt  for  a  single  night, 
but  where  passions  come  to  take  up  their  abode.  Not  only 
do  these  last  pay  no  reckoning  for  their  entertainment,  but 
they  demand  money  from  their  host  as  well. 

2.  Passions  are  like  fiery  steeds  harnessed  to  a  chariot. 
Let  them  take  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and  they  will  end 
by  dragging  thee  through  the  dust,  but  if  thy  hand  be  firm  on 
the  reins,  their  strength  will  be  as  wings  to  thee.  The  greater 
their  impetuosity  and  fire,  the  swifter  the  progress  of  thy 
chariot. 

Unbridled  passions  have  power  to  transform  a  man  into  a 
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demon.  What  can  give  pause  to  one  who  has  handed  him- 
self over  to  the  sway  of  pride,  sensuality  or  envy  ?  A  recent 
writer  (Fr.  Weiss)  has  elaborated  this  thought.  Speaking  of 
the  passion  of  anger,  he  says  :  "  The  being  thou  lovest  best  in 
the  world,  whom  thou  hast  cherished  as  the  very  apple  of 
thine  eye,  and  admitted  to  the  closest  possible  intimacy,  is 
now  assailed  by  thee  with  such  bitter  words  that  thou 
knowest  not,  once  thy  fury  is  spent,  how  the  wrong  can  ever 
be  made  good. 

''  Thou  art  ready  to  repel  the  proffered  kindness  of  a  bene- 
factor with  insults  such  as  in  thy  sane  moments  thou  wouldst 
not  dream  of  heaping  upon  thy  worst  enemy.  His  patience 
does  but  serve  to  augment  thy  wrath  ;  gentle  words  are  like 
oil  on  the  flames. 

"  Thou  ventest  thine  anger  on  all  that  comes  in  thy  way — 
on  the  very  chairs  or  the  glass  on  thy  table.  What  it  has  cost 
thee  years  of  toil  to  gather  together  is  shattered  contemptuously 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 

"  Nothing  is  so  mean  but  it  may  serve  to  give  tongue  to 
the  bitterness  within  thee  ;  no  fear  of  degrading  thyself  re- 
strains thee  from  thoughts  which  are  alike  dishonourable 
and  untrue,  full  of  malice,  and  deceit,  and  evil  of  every  kind, 
to  which  thy  heart  had  previously  been  a  stranger.  All  that 
it  is  open  to  thee  to  say  and  do  whereby  harm  may  be 
wrought  to  another,  that  thou  sayest  and  doest. 

"  Thou  art  fain  to  execrate  all  good  ;  to  rail  against  Divine 
justice,  God's  providence,  God  Himself;  to  assert  that  thou 
carest  naught  whether  thou  be  saved  or  lost  eternally." 

Look  for  no  cheaply-bought  victory.  God  ordains  that 
victory  shall  be  hard-won,  not  because  He  desires  to  afflict  us, 
but  that  our  crown  may  be  the  nobler  in  the  end. 

Death  alone  brings  with  it  final  victory.  Think  not  that 
thou  hast  slain  thy  passions  and  hast  nothing  left  to  fear ; 
they  still  live,  and  await  the  moment  to  assail  thee.  Even 
grey  hairs  do  not  always  bring  wisdom. 

In  the  conflict  with  our  passions,  it  is  essential  to  set  a 
watch  over  the  imagination  and  our  sensitive  nature.  From 
this  twofold  source  spring  those  first  promptings  to  sin,  against 
which  we  cannot  be  too  strictly  on  our  guard. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVI 

THE  JUDGMENT 

I.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  day  to  seek  in 
every  possible  way  to  lessen  man's  individual  sense  of 
responsibility.  In  order  to  prove  that  men  are  not  answer- 
able, it  is  asserted  that  they  are  not  free.  What  do  we  gain 
by  such  an  assertion  ? 

Most  assuredly,  man  is  answerable  for  nothing  which  it  lies 
beyond  his  power  to  control,  but  for  that  which  is  subject  to 
his  own  free  choice  he  is  unquestionably  answerable. 

To  live,  to  die  and  to  be  judged,  such  is  the  course  of 
human  life  (Heb.  ix.  27). 

Death  sets  a  term  to  our  probation  ;  thereafter  it  remains 
for  each  one  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  works. 

At  death  all  secondary  things  come  to  an  end  ;  then  one 
supremely  important  thing  alone  matters,  viz.,  the  relation  of 
the  soul  during  its  earthly  life  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  veil  of  the  flesh  is  done  away,  and  the  soul  looks  out 
over  the  whole  course  of  its  past  life,  seeing  it  in  the  clear 
light  of  truth.     This  vision  is  itself  the  judgment. 

The  Judge  is  the  God  Man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  all-knowing 
and  all-just  God. 

He  who  stands  arraigned  before  Him  is  man — man  in  all 
the  intricate  relations  of  his  earthly  life,  his  thoughts  and 
words,  his  deeds  and  omissions,  together  with  the  multitude 
of  graces  for  which  he  is  accountable. 

What  will  excuses  avail  then  ?  "I  had  no  time."  Time 
enough  was  there  ;  thou  shouldst  have  thought  first  of  that 
which  mattered  most.  "  I  did  not  understand."  Thou  couldst 
have  understood  if  thou  hadst  willed.      "  Temptation  proved 
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too  strong  for  me."  Only  because  thou  didst  not  pray,  and 
wert  neglectful  of  thy  religious  duties.  "  The  world  enticed 
me."  Yet  thou  didst  not  hesitate  to  expose  thyself  to  its  perils. 
"  The  example  of  others  led  me  astray."  Why  didst  thou  not 
take  heed  to  truth,  to  reason  and  thine  own  conscience,  to  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  example  of  just  men  ? 

2.  Sentence  follows  on  judgment — an  eternal  sentence.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  human  frame  to  be  torn  and  mangled 
by  some  sudden  catastrophe  in  the  realm  of  nature,  but  it  is  a 
more  terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  angry  God. 

Some  will  hear  the  words  :  "  Depart  from  me  into  ever- 
lasting fire."  Others  the  welcome  :  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  place  thee  over  many  things  ;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  Yet  amongst  these  just  souls  there  are  many 
who  have  not  paid  in  full  that  penalty  which  Divine  justice 
exacts  from  them,  who  are  not  wholly  pure  ;  these  are 
adjudged  for  a  certain  space  of  time  to  the  fires  of  Purgatory. 

If  thou  desirest  to  face  the  judgment  of  God  with  confi- 
dence, judge  thine  own  self  betimes.  Truth's  standard  is  an 
unchanging  one  ;  it  is  for  thee  to  adjust  thy  life's  course  in 
harmony  with  it. 

Judge  thyself  now  to  thy  consolation  before  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  lest  thou  be  judged  one  day  to  thine  eternal 
condemnation. 

In  all  thy  thoughts  and  words,  in  thine  every  act  and 
choice,  keep  before  thyself  the  remembrance  of  the  account 
thou  wilt  be  called  upon  to  render.  Enquire  not  :  What  will 
others  say  ?   but  only  :    What  will  God  say  ? 

Fidelity  to  conscience  is  impossible  apart  from  the  fervent 
practice  of  thy  religion. 

He  is  a  prudent  and  a  happy  man  who,  in  this  present  life, 
aims  at  being  such  as  he  will  desire  to  be  found  when  he 
stands  before  his  Judge. 


Seconfc  Meek 


PART  II 

THE   IMITATION   OF  CHRIST   IN   HIS 
CHIEF  CHARACTERISTICS 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST 

I.  In  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom."  St.  Ignatius  seeks  to  bring  home 
this  conception  to  our  hearts  by  means  of  the  following 
parable. 

We  are  bidden  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  lawful  king, 
appointed  by  God,  and  endowed  with  every  kingly  quality, 
generous  and  good  of  heart.  He  is  a  great  and  mighty 
sovereign,  ruling  by  Divine  right,  and  all  are  bound  to  render 
him  homage  and  fealty. 

This  king  declares  himself  empowered  by  God  to  issue  a 
summons  to  his  people,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  whole  world,  now  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  to 
the  yoke  of  legitimate  authority.  It  is  a  just  and  holy 
warfare,  directed  towards  an  ideal  end  ;  a  warfare  whose 
conditions  should  be  acceptable  to  all,  since  the  leader 
promises  that  none  shall  be  called  upon  to  encounter  toils 
or  hardships  which  he  has  not  undergone  first ;  a  glorious 
warfare,  since  victory  is  assured,  and  God  Himself  has 
promised  it. 

Can  there  be  any  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
and  chivalrous  subjects  as  to  their  response  to  such  an  appeal  ? 
In  olden  times,  when  the  call  to  arms  went  forth,  there 
was  no  lack  of  men  ready  to  enrol  themselves  on  far  less 
advantageous  conditions. 

Many  a  one  marched  in  the  ranks  because  no  other  choice 
lay  open  to  him,  but  in  not  a  few  hearts  the  fire  of  chivalry 
burned  with  a  steady  flame. 

Must  we  not  feel  pity  for  the  coward  who  clings  so  closely 
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to  life  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  risk  it,  with  joyous 
eagerness,  even  when  a  great  cause  is  at  stake  ? 

2.  This  simile  of  the  king  and  his  subjects  leads  us  to 
consider  the  reasons  which  should  impel  us  to  serve  under  the 
banner  of  Christ  Our  Lord. 

Here  is  a  King  Who  is  one  with  us  in  our  human  nature, 
the  most  perfect  and  winning  of  men,  the  most  magnanimous, 
generous  and  gracious.  He  is  sent  into  the  world  by  God  as 
Teacher  and  Prophet,  Messias  and  King  ;  Heaven  and  earth 
owe  Him  allegiance. 

Christ  in  turn  sends  His  disciples  into  the  world,  com- 
missioning them  to  make  known  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom  (Matt.  x.  7),  with  its  ideal  aims 
and  promised  graces  (Luke  ix.  2) ;  they  are  bidden  to  comfort 
men's  hearts,  to  do  good  alike  to  their  souls  and  bodies, 
to  desire  for  them,  and  actually  to  bring  to  them,  the  gift  of 
peace,  and  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  good  (Matt.  x.  12). 

Christ  proved  the  Divine  nature  of  His  mission  by  acts  of 
Divine  power.  Himself  God,  and  one  with  the  Father,  He 
has  authority  to  forgive  sins,  work  miracles,  reveal  Himself  as 
the  future  Judge  of  living  and  dead,  and  demand  that 
absolute  surrender  of  the  soul  of  man  which  only  God  can 
claim. 

He  is  our  last  End,  our  Lord  and  most  high  God  ;  to 
serve  Him  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  to  serve  God. 

He  is  not  only  the  Founder  of  Christian  worship,  but  its 
Object.  The  worship  which  has  been  offered  to  Him  since 
the  first  days  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  garment  which 
beseems  Deity  alone. 

This  sovereign  Lord  appears  on  earth  and  bids  the  whole 
human  race  rally  to  His  standard.  His  sole  desire  is  that 
God  may  be  honoured  and  glorified  in  the  way  which  He 
Himself  has  chosen.  An  undivided  worship  must  be  offered 
to  an  indivisible  God. 

But  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  mankind's  salvation  and  happiness.  Our  Lord's  purpose 
is  to  restore  order,  alike  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
community,  that  the  face  of  the  earth  may  be  renewed. 

The    invisible    is    presented    to    our    eyes    in    a    visible 
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Personality  ;  we  behold  Divine  guidance,  teaching,  and  sancti- 
fication  in  human  form.  Christ's  power  was  given  Him  from 
above  ;  He,  our  visible  Lord,  commits  it  to  human,  visible 
instruments  ;  He  founds  a  world-wide  community,  not  a  new 
state  within  the  State,  but  a  society  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  to  which  He  delegates  His  authority,  and  which  He 
entrusts  with  the  task  of  recalling  mankind  to  God  through 
His  own  Name  and  by  His  power. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  re-established  in  men's 
hearts,  but  only  with  man's  co-operation.  All,  without 
exception,  are  summoned  to  bear  a  share,  corresponding  to 
their  means  and  opportunities,  in  the  work  of  setting  up  this 
Kingdom  and  extending  its  borders.  As  in  every  army  there 
are  varying  grades  and  responsibilities,  so  it  is  with  the  army 
of  Christ. 

Some  there  are  who  bear  arms,  but  only  because  necessity 
constrains  them  ;  they  serve  because  they  see  no  way  of 
escape,  but  they  are  content  to  do  what  barely  suffices  to 
secure  them  against  shameful  expulsion  from  the  ranks. 

In  the  hearts  of  others  dwell  lofty  purpose  and  heroic 
zeal.  Ardent  and  inspired  with  high  courage,  they  are  ever 
the  first  to  do  and  dare,  ever  ready  to  risk  all  for  the  sake 
of  victory.  This  generous  and  knightly  spirit  seeks  the 
closest  possible  fellowship  with  Him  who  leads  the  fight. 

Such  as  these  press  on  in  the  Saviour's  traces,  desirous  to 
emulate,  as  far  as  they  may,  His  life  of  sacrifice,  and  to  return 
Him  love  for  love.  Spurred  by  devotion  to  the  Person  of 
their  Leader,  they  yearn  to  exhibit  anew  in  their  own  lives 
all  that  wealth  of  virtue  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  were 
first  revealed  in  Him. 

In  every  rank  of  life  untold  numbers  of  loyal-hearted 
adherents  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Saviour's  cause,, 
true  souls,  who  responded  to  His  call  with  heroic  self-surrender^ 
generous  souls,  who  took  up  their  post  in  the  fight  with 
ardent  devotion  when  the  gracious  summons  reached  their 
ears. 

Christ's  cause  is  the  winning  cause ;  it  will  live  and 
triumph  when  this  world  has  passed  away  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVIII 

CHRIST    OUR  DELIVERER  FROM   DARKNESS 
AND    BONDAGE 

I.  Every  Christian  can  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  delivered  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  "  (Rom.  viii.  2).  By  subjecting 
us  to  God,  Christ  frees  us  from  all  the  miseries  consequent 
upon  sin,  and  puts  us  in  possession  of  supreme  good. 

Christ  is  the  true  Light.  He  Himself  tells  us  that  He  is 
both  the  Truth,  and  the  Light  of  this  world,  and  that  those 
who  follow  Him  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  (John  viii.  12). 
He  likens  His  disciples,  in  their  turn,  to  that  which  diffuses 
light,  bidding  them  let  their  light  shine  before  men  (Matt. 
v.  16),  and  to  stand  forth  as  a  light  to  the  whole  world 
(Matt.  v.  14).  Those  who  were  admitted  into  the  Church  were 
termed  "  illuminati,"  the  enlightened  ones  (Heb.  x.  32),  "  For 
you  were  heretofore  darkness,  but  now  light  in  the  Lord " 
<Eph.  v.  8).  "  All  you  are  the  children  of  light  and  children 
of  the  day ;  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness " 
(1  Thess.  v.  5). 

Christ  has  thrown  light  on  every  momentous  question 
of  human  existence. 

The  light  which  comes  to  us  through  man  is  like  that  of 
a  dim  lantern,  which  lights  up  an  infinitesimal  space  around 
us,  but  the  light  which  is  from  above  is  like  the  full  sunshine, 
in  which  all  stands  out  clear,  even  to  the  far  horizon.  He  who 
is  a  lover  of  light  turns  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  who  loves 
darkness  rather  than  light  will  not  suffer  Christ's  teaching 
to  sink  into  his  heart  in  all  its  Divine  simplicity,  but  must 
needs  accommodate  it  to  the  temper  of  his  own  mind. 
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2.  Fine  words  and  elevating  thoughts  are  valueless  if  a 
life  of  virtue  does  not  proclaim  thee  to  be  Christ's  disciple. 
Much  learning  has  its  worth,  but  the  worth  of  a  good  life  is 
far  higher.  Thy  future  Judge  will  not  interrogate  thee  as 
to  the  measure  of  thy  culture  and  knowledge,  but  as  to  thy 
fear  of  God  and  practice  of  virtue. 

Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  true  God  but  true  Man  (Eph. 
iv.  13).  He  is  our  Ideal  and  our  Model  (John  xiii.  15;  1  Pet. 
ii.  21),  whose  imitators  we  are  called  upon  to  be  (1  Cor.  iv.  16), 
our  Teacher  and  Master,  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life 
(John  xiv.  16). 

Christ  is  humanity  personified.  In  Him  true  humanity 
("benignitas  et  humanitas  "  Tit.  iii.  4)  was  made  manifest  on 
earth.  He  is  in  very  deed  the  people's  Friend,  and  rejoices 
in  the  knowledge  that  His  Father  has  preferred  the  little 
ones  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world  (Luke  x.  21).  The  needs 
of  children  make  a  special  appeal  to  His  tenderness  (Mark 
x.  14).  He  calls  His  disciples  brethren  and  friends  (Luke 
viii.  21  ;  John  xv.  15).  Friendship  is  a  priceless  good; 
though  a  man  be  possessed  of  all  other  goods,  if  this  one  be 
lacking,  life  is  a  desert ;  Christ  offers  Himself  as  Friend  to 
every  man. 

He  says  to  all :  "  Be  you  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your 
Heavenly  Father  is  perfect  "  (Matt.  v.  48).  Hence  the  apostle 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers  as  "teaching  every 
man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (Col.  i.  28).  We  must  press  forward  "until  we 
all  meet  into  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ :  That  henceforth  we  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro  .  .  .  but  doing  the  truth  in  charity, 
we  may  in  all  things  grow  up  in  Him  who  is  the  Head,  even 
Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  13-15). 

3.  By  every  detail  of  is  life  on  earth,  Christ  laid  the 
foundations  of  true  equality  and  brotherly  love  amongst  men. 
We  are  told  that  :  "  God  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons  "  (Acts 
x.  34  ;  Gal.  ii.  6).  The  Apostle  James  asserts  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  permit  oneself  to  be  influenced  by  respect  of  persons 
(James  ii.  9). 
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St.  Paul,  writes  to  the  Galatians  :  "  You  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek  ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free  ;  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Gal.  iii. 
26,  28). 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one  another 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  My  disciples  if  you 
have  love  one  for  another"  (John  xiii.  34,  35).  He,  who  in 
virtue  of  His  Divine  nature,  stands  infinitely  higher  than 
men,  "  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  "  (Heb.  ii.  1 1). 

Through  Him  that  universal  brotherhood,  to  which 
Paganism  had  been  a  stranger,  was  revealed  on  earth. 
Hence  the  injunction  :  "  Love  one  another  with  the  charity 
of  brotherhood,  with  honour  preventing  one  another"  (Rom. 
xii.  10).  St.  Peter  refers  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians  as 
""  brethren  who  are  in  the  world  "  ( 1  Pet.  v.  9),  and  exhorts  them 
to  be  "  lovers  of  the  brotherhood  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  8).  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  it  is  recorded  that :  "the  multitude  of  believers 
had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  ;  neither  did  any  one  say  that 
aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  all 
things  were  common  unto  them  "  (Acts  iv.  32). 

4.  Christ  has  endowed  us  with  true  freedom — not  the 
freedom  of  dissolution,  of  the  extinction  of  all  life,  but  the 
freedom  of  order — and  a  new  life.  He  expects  us,  by  the 
spontaneous  choice  of  our  own  hearts,  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  God. 

"  You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free"  (John  viii.  32).  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  you 
shall  be  free  indeed"  (John  viii.  36).  It  was  a  veritable 
freedom  of  which  Christ  was  speaking  here. 

There  is  a  freedom  which  exists  in  appearance  only.  The 
Apostle  Peter  warns  us  against  those  who:  "speaking 
proud  words  of  vanity,  allure  by  the  desires  of  fleshly  riotous- 
ness,  promising  liberty,  whereas  they  themselves  are  the 
•slaves  of  corruption"  (2  Pet.  ii.  18,  19).  He  exhorts  his 
followers  to  live  as  those  who  are  "  free,  not  as  making  liberty 
a  cloak  for  malice,  but  as  the  servants  of  God  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  16). 

St.  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians  that  they  have  been  "  called 
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unto  liberty  :   only  make   not  liberty  an  occasion  to  the  flesh, 
but  by  charity  of  the  spirit  serve  one  another"  (Gal.  v.  13). 

In  the  same  way  St.  Peter  enjoins  on  us  to  :  "  Honour  all 
men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honour  the 
King"  (1  Pet.  ii.  17). 

5.  By  endowing  us  with  these  goods,  Christ  laid  the 
foundations  of  true  progress.  When  He  came  on  earth,  the 
last  word  had  been  said  in  the  feverish  search  for  material 
good  ;  all  real  advance  seemed  at  an  end.  Christ  turned 
men's  eyes  once  more  towards  the  true  end  of  life ;  He  was 
the  herald  of  progress  and  its  living  inspiration. 

What  of  our  own  day  ?  There  is  no  word  more  perpetually 
on  the  lips  o(  a  world  at  enmity  with  Christ  than  the  word 
"  progress."  "  Looking  out  in  the  light  of  history  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe,"  says  a  well-known  historian  (W.  Menzel), 
"we  see  them  forsaking  the  lofty  standards  of  a  Christianity 
which  had  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  sin's  flood  like  a  moun- 
tain in  sunlight,  and  descending  anew  into  the  dark  wastes  of 
Paganism  and  Judaism.  This  retrogression,  so  universal  in  our 
own  day,  is  precisely  what  these  modern  Jews  and  Pagans 
concur  in  designating  as  progress." 

Where,  save  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  salvation  to  be  looked  for  ? 

Let  it  be  thy  first  concern  to  know  Christ.  What  store 
did  the  Apostle  Paul  set  by  this  knowledge?  His  eyes  had 
looked  on  not  a  little  of  the  splendour  and  greatness  of  this 
world.  He  had  seen  imperial  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  visible 
world  ;  he  had  seen  Athens,  the  seat  of  art  and  human 
wisdom  ;  he  had  seen  Jerusalem,  the  chosen  city,  the  shrine  of 
treasured  revelations  vouchsafed  to  God's  people  in  earlier 
days.  And  yet  he  says  :  "  I  count  all  things  to  be  but  loss, 
for  the  excellent  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,  for 
Whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them 
but  as  dung,  that  I  may  gain  Christ "  (Phil.  iii.  8). 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX 

CHRIST  THE  REALISATION  OF  HUMANITY'S 

IDEAL 

i.  CHRIST,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  has  set  before  us  a  type 
of  human  perfection  to  which  nothing  in  the  history  of  man 
can  even  distantly  approximate,  so  clear  and  so  complete  is  it. 
He  is  the  supreme  type  of  all  that  reason  and  conscience 
combine  to  set  before  us  as  a  "  good  man." 

Born  in  a  poor  and  humble  home,  He  remains  for  long 
years  in  subjection,  faithful  to  the  ties  of  filial  affection  up  to 
the  last  hour  of  His  earthly  life. 

He  lives  as  one  of  the  people.  His  speech  is  simple,  bare 
of  all  art  and  adornment.  Yet  those  who  listen  stand  amazed, 
and  confess  :  "  Never  did  man  speak  like  this  Man." 

All  good  men  found  themselves  wonderfully  at  home  with 
Jesus.  He  is  the  most  serene  picture  of  love,  gentleness  and 
goodwill  imaginable  ;  He  reveals  a  selflessness  and  humility 
which  passes  the  comprehension  of  this  proud  world,  and 
remains  a  stumbling  block  to  it  up  to  this  very  hour. 

The  burden  of  the  poor,  fighting  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  is  His  own  burden.  The  acclaiming  crowds  which 
press  about  Him,  eager  to  lay  their  homage  at  His  feet,  have 
no  power  to  disturb  His  soul's  serenity  ;  the  great  flood  of 
suffering  which  threatens  to  engulf  Him  leaves  Him  steadfast 
as  a  rock. 

When  the  fickle  populace  forsakes  Him,  He  has  no  bitter 
word  for  it ;  when  it  seeks  to  crown  Him  King,  He  flees  to  the 
wilderness. 

He  passes  through  life  scattering  blessings  as  He  goes ; 
deeds   of  mercy   blossom    like    flowers   wherever    His    feet 
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have  trodden,  yet  His  own  life  is  poor  and  toilsome.  The 
sufferings  of  His  fellow-men  never  fail  to  arouse  His 
compassion. 

In  homely  and  natural  fashion  He  bears  His  share  in  His 
disciples'  life  of  toil  and  hardship.  His  heart  is  open  to  every 
emotion  of  noble  friendship.  Whatever  has  power  to  move 
men's  hearts,  sin  alone  excepted,  makes  its  appeal  to  Him, 
Who,  in  all  His  feelings,  is  verily  Man. 

He  weeps  over  the  grave  of  His  friend,  and  the  keenness  of 
His  sorrow  reveals  to  those  about  Him  the  depths  of  His 
loving  heart  (John  xi.  36).  He  shrinks  back  from  pain  and 
death,  but  His  prayer  to  be  spared  the  awful  sufferings 
which  He  foresees  is  answered  in  a  way  which  leaves  Him 
still  face  to  face  with  them. 

He  suffered  as  no  other  man  has  ever  suffered.  Sadness 
and  lassitude  and  the  sense  of  dereliction  weigh  down  His 
soul.  Yet  He  commits  His  will  and  His  life  humbly  into  His 
Father's  hands.  In  life,  as  in  death,  He  stands  before  us  as 
the  type  of  the  just  soul,  enduring  in  silence. 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  spread  out  before  our  eyes  in  the  four 
Gospels  like  a  beautiful  landscape.  From  every  point  of  view, 
it  is  possessed  of  its  own  peculiar  charm,  whether  beheld  in 
the  clear  morning  light  or  by  the  last  gleams  of  the  setting 
sun.  If  ever  a  life  of  joy  and  suffering,  humiliation  and  glory, 
was  lived  on  earth,  it  was  the  life  which  Jesus  lived,  and  out  of 
all  these  trials  it  came  forth  as  pure  gold. 

2.  This  ideal  Man  is  wholly  sinless.  Surrounded  by  His 
enemies,  Christ  asks  :  "  Which  of  you  shall  convince  Me  of 
sin  ? "  (John  viii.  46).  Not  one  of  those  bitterly  hostile 
witnesses  of  His  daily  life  and  doings  can  answer  this  question 
save  by  silence.  When,  later,  the  Jews  dragged  Him,  a 
helpless  and  ill-used  Victim,  before  Pilate's  judgment-seat, 
demanding  His  condemnation,  the  self-same  question  rises  to 
Pilate's  lips  :  "  Why,  what  evil  hath  this  man  done  ? "  No 
answer  is  forthcoming  except  the  shout:  "Crucify  Him." 
Delivering  the  accused  over  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  the 
judge  first  solemnly  declares :  "  I  find  no  cause  in  Him " 
(John  xviii.  38).  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
man"  (Matt,   xxvii.  24).     Even   the   traitor  Judas    adds  his 
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testimony  to  the  moral  grandeur  of  Jesus  when  he  confesses  : 
"  I  have  sinned  in  betraying  innocent  blood  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  4). 

Plato  draws  for  us  a  picture  of  the  just  man,  the  embodi- 
ment of  every  virtue,  and  tells  us  that  such  an  one  must  needs 
be  scourged  and  crucified,  in  order  that  the  truly  disinterested 
character  of  his  justice  may  be  apparent  to  all. 

Humanity's  ideal  stood  revealed  in  Christ.  Here  is  that 
Sun  of  Justice,  from  which  stream  forth,  like  glorious  rays,  all 
those  virtues  which  are  supremely  necessary  if  the  conditions 
of  human  life  are  to  be  remodelled  on  truly  ideal  lines — the 
virtues  of  magnanimity  and  brotherly  love,  of  patience  and 
gentleness,  and  self-restraint  in  respect  of  the  claims  of  our 
lower  nature — in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  essentially  bound  up 
with  our  conception  of  the  perfect  man. 
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CHAPTER    LXXX 

SELF-RENUNCIATION   THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  THE 
IMITATION  OF  CHRIST 

I.  Our  Lord  says  :  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me."  Un- 
bridled self-love  constitutes  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
living  of  that  life  which  our  Lord  expects  from  us. 

Hence,  the  Christian's  first  task  is  to  subject  his  sensual 
appetites  to  the  control  of  reason,  and  to  subordinate  reason, 
in  its  turn,  to  the  truth  as  taught  by  Christ.  This  calls  for 
continual  subjugation  of  the  self-life,  a  ceaseless  conflict 
with  the  heart's  unruly  desires,  perpetual  mortification.  That 
day  is  a  lost  day  which  witnesses  no  act  of  mortification. 

The  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  both  confers 
on  him,  and  requires  from  him,  closer  likeness  to  God,  a  loftier 
temperof  mind,  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  more  perfect  mortification,  not  only  of  sinful 
impulses,  but  of  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  sense. 

To  adhere  to  Christ  is  to  enter  the  lists  against  all  that  is 
calculated  to  separate  us  from  Him.  This  implies  the 
necessity  of  curbing  the  desires  of  the  human  heart,  in  so  far 
as  these  latter  tend  to  pride  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  sensual 
appetites. 

There  is  no  nobler  virtue  than  the  love  of  God  ;  thou  art 
possessed  of  this  love  in  the  precise  degree  in  which  thou 
renouncest  thyself. 

True  virtue  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  exterior  practices  of 
devotion,  but  by  self-mastery  and  renunciation. 

Mortification  and  self-denial  appear  hard  indeed  when 
first  confronted  ;  once  they  have  become  habitual,  they  fill  the 
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heart  with  a  celestial  peace.  If  thou  art  fain  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  happiness  this  earth  can  offer,  set  thyself  with 
strenuous  ardour  to  the  work  of  disciplining  thy  unruly 
propensities. 

In  proportion  as  the  old  man  perishes,  the  new  man 
waxes  strong.  Until  thou  hast  learned  the  lesson  of  "dying 
to  live,"  thou  art  but  a  lonely  wayfarer  on  the  face  of  this 
dark  earth. 

What  can  strength  of  wing  profit  the  eagle  if  its  claws  are 
fast  bound  ?  Those  evil  inclinations  of  thine  to  which  thou 
yieldest  are  so  many  cords  which  bind  thee  to  earth. 

2.  Material  and  opportunity  for  this  mortified  life  will 
never  be  lacking.  The  human  heart  is  like  a  garden  in  which 
poisonous  weeds  grow  in  rank  profusion.  If  they  are  to  be 
uprooted  and  destroyed,  the  hoe  of  mortification  must  be 
continually  in  use  ;  left  to  itself,  the  soul  would  speedily 
become  like  a  field  overgrown  with  thorns  and  thistles. 

Thy  self-love,  which  will  live  as  long  as  thou  thyself  art  in 
this  life,  is  the  soil  wherein  this  perennial  crop  of  weeds 
flourishes.  Everywhere  a  man  goes,  he  takes  himself  and 
finds  himself. 

When  thou  perceivest  a  fault  in  thyself,  be  at  pains  to 
eradicate  it  forthwith.  A  fraction  of  the  efforts  we  are  ready 
to  make  in  order  to  conceal  our  faults  would,  if  rightly 
directed,  suffice  to  set  us  free  from  them. 

We  must  examine  ourselves  in  order  to  know  what  is 
amiss.  Many  would  accomplish  greater  things  if  they  would 
only  practice  self-denial  in  some  little  thing.  Some  are  lack- 
ing in  the  perseverance  which  is  requisite  if  effort  is  to  be 
fruitful ;  others  in  courtesy  of  manner,  others,  again,  in  force 
of  character,  or  in  self-restraint.  It  is,  after  all,  not  such  a 
hard  task  as  it  seems  to  oust  bad  habits  by  implanting  good 
ones,  and  to  change  one's  natural  temperament  for  the  better. 

3.  Always  retain  a  certain  spirit  of  independence  in  respect 
of  thy  fellow-men.  He  who  has  not  mastered  himself  is 
mastered  by  others.  Whatever  tends  to  emancipate  our 
intellect,  without,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  our  power  of 
self-mastery,  is  a  misfortune. 

Be    mortified    in    respect    of   thy   tongue.      Never   speak 
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unless  speech  is  better  than  silence.  Many  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  pleasing  others  by  their  eloquence, 
when  in  truth  they  are  but  wearying  them  by  their  idle 
•chattering.  Discretion  and  a  prudent  reserve  are  the  fruits 
of  true  self-control.  The  man  who  is  devoid  of  reserve  is  like 
an  open  letter  which  all  may  read  ;  he  must  expect  to  meet 
with  not  a  few  vexations  and  annoyances  as  he  goes 
through  life. 

Know  how  to  keep  thyself  in  check.  If  thou  art  stung, 
hold  thy  peace.  We  only  intensify  sufferings  by  complaining 
of  them. 

Let  no  childish  follies  get  the  better  of  thee.  Children 
judge  and  act  like  children,  but  thou  art  called  upon  to 
exhibit  that  virile  maturity  which  knows  how  to  temper 
serious  things  with  cheerful  lightheartedness.  This  maturity 
is  the  outcome  of  self-control. 

Wage  war  against  undue  sensitiveness  in  thyself. 
Wounded  pride  is  never  more  surely  betrayed  than  by  a 
continual  harking  back  to  past  vexations. 

4.  Practise  abnegation  in  respect  of  intercourse  with 
the  world.  We  determine  the  tone  of  our  lives  in  large 
measure  by  the  society  we  frequent.  Tastes  and  habits 
tend  to  propagate  themselves,  and  a  man  insensibly  par- 
takes of  the  dispositions  and  views  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates. 

Beware  of  onesidedness ;  the  true  via  media  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reconciliation  of  opposites. 

Keep  free  of  exaggeration.  Aristotle  resolved  all  wisdom 
into  the  practice  of  moderation.  Justice,  carried  to  excess, 
becomes  injustice.  Undue  mental  tension  ends  by  deadening 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

Even  in  things  which  are  in  their  essence  good,  there  is 
always  a  danger  lest  too  frequent  use  lead  to  misuse,  and 
unremitting  effort  bring  with  it  in  the  end  a  certain  sense 
of  disgust.  But,  none  the  less,  thou  must  ever  esteem 
excellent  that  which  is  truly  so. 

Keep   measure  in    all    things.     What  has    taken    a   year 
in  the  making  was  not  meant  to  be  used  up  in  a  single  day. 
Let  thy  light  shine,  but  not  over-much.     It  is  a  misfortune 
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to  be  fit  for  nothing,  but  it  is  foolish  to  make  oneself  out 
as  fit  for  everything. 

;Never  use  more  strength  or  display  more  understanding 
than  is  called  for  by  the  matter  in  hand. 

Be  self-denying  in  respect  of  thy  comfort;  those  who 
seek  their  own  ease  are  apt  to  become  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  before  long. 

Discipline  thyself  as  regards  thine  exterior,  but  keep  a 
closer  watch  still  over  thy  heart.  A  man's  conduct  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  revelation  of  his  heart  and  thoughts. 

Whatever  the  excellence  of  the  exterior,  the  interior  should 
be  doubly  excellent.  There  are  those  who  resemble  a  facade, 
behind  which  there  is  nothing.  See  that  thou  art  not  one 
of  such. 

In  all  this,  and  in  much  beside,  the  one  weapon  with 
which  thou  canst  not  afford  to  dispense  is  the  weapon  of 
self-renunciation. 

Make  it  thy  task  to  wrest  the  steering  of  thy  life's 
course  from  the  hands  of  self-love,  and  to  commit  it  into 
the  hands  of  God's  love. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXI 

THE  SECOND  DEMAND  MADE  BY  CHRIST  ON 
HIS  FOLLOWERS— THE  WILLING  ENDUR- 
ANCE OF  AFFLICTIONS. 

i.  SUFFERINGS  and  afflictions  of  every  kind  are  necessarily 
bound  up  with  this  life  of  ours  here  below.  Divine  love,  in 
its  gracious  condescension,  had  destined  man  to  an  existence 
free  from  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  but  as  a  result  of  sin,  the 
inherent  imperfections  of  human  nature  asserted  themselves. 

Sorrow  is  woven  into  the  warp  of  our  mortal  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  and  the  gift  of  untroubled  happiness  has 
never  yet  been  accorded  to  any  man. 

The  total  sum  of  pain  and  sorrow  is  indeed  far  greater 
than  it  would  seem,  for  as  a  rule  men  are  ashamed  of  mis- 
fortune, and  seek  to  hide  it.  If  the  unrevealed  sorrows  of 
men's  hearts  were  written  upon  their  foreheads,  we  should 
often  enough  have  cause  to  weep  over  the  lot  of  one  whom  we 
had  envied. 

How  many  there  are  whose  hearts  are  oppressed  with 
sorrow,  and  whose  one  consolation  and  relief  lies  in  the 
knowledge  that  others  believe  them  to  be  happy ! 

In  bygone  days,  in  that  land  of  Greece,  which  seemed  the 
very  home  of  joy,  men  were  not  seldom  heard  to  claim  that 
there  was  no  happier  lot  than  never  to  have  been  born,  and 
that  for  him  who  had  once  looked  on  the  light  no  better  thing- 
could  be  desired  than  the  speedy  closing  of  the  eyes  in  death. 

2.  Christ  requires  of  all  His  followers  that  they  should 
take  up  their  cross  from  day  to  day  (Matt.  xvi.  24  ;  Luke 
ix.  23). 

The  trials  of  earthly  existence  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
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as  the  source  of  our  miseries.  We  were  not  created  for  the 
enjoyments  of  earth.  The  sorrows,  no  less  than  the  joys  of 
this  life,  are  a  means  to  attaining  our  eternal  end. 

Man  is  not  destined  to  a  joyous  existence,  free  of  all 
suffering  ;  in  the  light  of  his  vocation,  pain  and  sorrow  are 
charged  with  peculiar  significance. 

When  Christ  freed  us  from  the  curse  of  sin,  He  did  not 
set  us  free  at  the  same  time  from  earthly  trials  ;  on  the 
contrary,  He  teaches  us  to  look  upon  them  as  a  means  to  our 
soul's  sanctification. 

Life's  sorrows  ought  to  lead  us  to  submit  ourselves  truly 
and  effectually  to  the  will  of  God.  Conscious  of  his  own 
nothingness,  man  learns  to  bow  down  humbly  before  God's 
unsearchable  decrees  (2  Mace.  ix.  12). 

This  resignation  to  God's  will  in  hours  of  joy  and  sweet 
consolation  is  an  easy  thing ;  it  is  another  and  a  far  higher 
thing  when  darkness  and  difficulty  beset  our  souls. 

Many  a  one  has  recourse  to  prayer  in  his  sorrow  who 
would  never  have  turned  to  it  otherwise.  When  the  heart  is 
bowed  down  with  grief,  the  thought  of  God  becomes  charged 
with  profound  consolation.  Our  willing  endurance  of  suffer- 
ing constitutes  a  very  true  worship  of  God. 

Life's  sorrows  are  meant,  in  the  next  place,  to  chastise  us 
for  our  sins.  The  sufferer  will  do  well  not  to  murmur  ; 
rather  should  he  look  up  with  thankfulness  to  a  God  who  is 
fitting  him,  by  life's  momentary  sorrows,  for  an  eternal 
heritage  of  joy. 

In  the  third  place,  trials  are  intended,  not  merely  as  a 
chastisement  for  sin,  but  as  a  school  of  virtue.  Reason 
suffices  to  convince  us  of  this.  As  a  scholar  of  our  own  day 
has  observed,  the  conception  underlying  the  Hercules  myth, 
and  the  central  thought  of  the  Oedipus  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles  is  summed  up  in  the  Greek  saying  :  UdOei  /maOo? — 
in  suffering  lies  teaching.  Yet  Christianity  alone  has  had  the 
power  to  impart  vitality  to  this  conception  under  every 
circumstance  of  life.  Paganism  sought  for  strength  and  con- 
solation in  unrestrained  pleasures  or  in  stoical  endurance,  but 
it  sought  in  vain.  In  the  end,  nothing  remained  to  it 
but  despair. 
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Life's  trials,  in  the  fourth  place,  are  destined  to  merit  for 
us  a  superabundance  of  bliss  throughout  eternity,  by  reason  of 
the  opportunities  they  afford  for  the  practice  of  holy  virtue. 
"  That  which  is  at  present  momentary  and  light  of  our 
tribulation,  worketh  for  us  above  measure  and  exceedingly 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  17). 

Finally,  when  we  turn  to  contemplate  a  suffering  Christ, 
the  afflictions  of  this  present  life  become  charged  with  an 
infinitely  high  significance  ;  we  discern  in  them  the  instrument 
whereby  we  are  wrought  into  conformity  with  the  Son  of 
God  Himself.  Christ  goes  before,  carrying  His  Cross ;  it 
is  for  us  to  follow  in  His  steps  day  by  day,  patiently 
bearing  our  own. 

Man  has  need  of  patience  with  himself,  for  that  very  self  is 
his  cross.  Thou  must  neither  cling  to  thy  imperfections  nor 
encourage  them,  but  thou  must  bear  with  them  patiently. 

3.  There  is  a  patience  which  reason  itself  inspires,  and 
which  is  born  of  the  recognition  that  impatience  is  not  only 
fruitless,  but  positively  mischievous.  A  philosopher  of  olden 
days,  speaking  of  this  patience  says  :  The  half  of  wisdom 
lies  in  knowing  how  to  endure.  There  is  no  greater  misery 
than  to  be  incapable  of  enduring  any  misery.  Therefore,  be 
wise  ;  if  it  fares  badly  with  thee,  make  the  best  of  it ;  to  take 
things  ill  is  to  add  to  thy  burden. 

In  addition  to  the  patience  which  reason  inculcates,  there 
is  another,  which  is  not  only  rational,  but  Christian  ;  this  it 
is  to  which  Christ  summons  thee. 

This  patience — in  the  words  of  an  enlightened  soul — is 
not  a  passive  and  silent  endurance  of  wrhat  one  lacks  the 
power  to  alter,  a  dull  torpor  of  soul  which  renounces  even 
the  activity  of  self-will,  because  it  shrinks  from  effort  in  any 
shape  or  form,  a  capitulation  in  face  of  difficulties  with  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  cope.  Patience  is  no  product  of 
indifference  or  of  a  spirit  wearied  with  the  struggle,  no  mere 
dragging  of  a  load  behind  one  day  after  day. 

Christian  patience  is  rather  that  strength  which  ensures 
victory  ;  it  knows  the  road  and  is  certain  of  its  goal. 

Patience  is  the  courage  which  finds  a  path  everywhere, 
though  the  heart  be  rent  with  thorns.     It  takes  up  the  burden 

u 
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God  imposes,  lifts  it  shoulder-high  and  carries  it  unflinchingly  ; 
it  goes  out  to  meet  life  vigorous,  and  free  of  fear ;  as  its 
course  begins,  so  it  ends. 

Patience  is  a  peace  which  no  din  of  battle  can  disturb  ; 
a  joy  which  no  suffering  can  annihilate.  Patience  is  the 
heroism  which  shuns  no  sacrifice,  a  spring-time  on  which  no 
autumn  follows.  Patience  never  wearies,  never  murmurs ; 
the  path  it  treads  was  not  of  its  own  choosing.  Each 
succeeding  day  finds  it  waiting  for  the  burden,  strong,  sober, 
steeled  to  endure. 

Patience  wins  through,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand 
wounds ;  it  brings  its  own  quiet  fortitude  to  their  healing. 
By  its  will  to  will  nothing  but  the  will  of  God,  patience  has 
already  attained  that  end  towards  which  it  is  journeying 
It  abides  steadfast  in  faith  and  love  when  all  else  gives  way, 
fails  and  vanishes.  Some  day,  in  the  life  to  come,  it  will  find 
rest  and  the  eternal  fruition  of  all  its  hopes. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXII 

CHRIST   OUR   TEACHER   AND    MODEL 

i.  Whoever  desires  to  be  a  Christian  must  be  prepared  to 
subdue  the  principle  of  disorder  which  he  finds  within  his 
own  heart,  to  endure  life's  hardships  without  murmuring, 
and  to  follow  after  Christ.  Christ  is  our  Teacher  and  our 
Model. 

Christ  is  our  Teacher.  True,  He  has  not  left  us  minute 
instructions  concerning  every  detail  of  daily  life,  but  His 
teaching  is  like  the  sunshine,  which  finds  its  way  everywhere  ; 
all  that  is  fundamental  in  respect  of  truth  and  morality  is 
to  be  found  in  it. 

Man's  origin  and  end  is  God  (Matt,  xxiii.  9).  Mankind 
is  the  great  family,  at  whose  head  we  behold  the  Divine 
Trinity — Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
God  is  omnipotent,  sovereign  in  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
goodness;  His  care  is  over  all  that  tie  has  made 
(Matt.  vi.  8-36).  Heaven  is  a  sublime  Kingdom,  where 
men  will  enjoy  eternal  felicity  (Luke  xi.  2)  ;  where  they 
will  receive  the  reward  promised,  even  to  the  least  of  the 
good  works  they  have  wrought  (Mark  ix.  40). 

Man  attains  his  true  end  by  keeping  God's  precepts 
(Matt.  xix.  17),  and  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 
These  precepts  have  reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  faith 
(Mark  xvi.  16),  secondly,  to  hope  and  trust  (John  xvi.  33), 
and  thirdly,  to  the  love  of  God  and  man  (Mark  xii.  30,  31  ; 
Matt.  v.  7,  44.).  Our  Saviour  particularly  enjoins  on  us  the 
virtue  of  humility,  detachment  from  earthly  possessions 
(Matt.  v.  3  ;  Luke  xviii.  22),  purity  of  heart,  self-renunciation, 
the  combating  of  the  desires  of  the  flesh   (Matt.    v.  8,  28  ; 


Luke  vi.  22),  and  the  joyful  endurance  of  difficulties  and 
persecutions  (Matt.  v.  10). 

The  means  of  grace  are  the  Sacraments,  which  Our  Lord 
instituted  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  prayer,  in  which  He  gave  us  our 
first  lesson  (Luke  xi.  1-14;  xviii.  1),  and  participation  in  acts 
of  Divine  worship  (Luke  xxii.  19). 

Christ's  doctrine  was  not  committed  by  Him  to  individuals 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  personal  bias  ;  His  aid 
was  promised  to  His  Church,  to  a  visible  society,  made 
subject  to  a  duly  constituted  authority  (Matt.  xvi.  18  ; 
xviii.  17). 

Christ's  teaching  is  no  subtle  and  complex  system,  but  a 
teaching  which  bears  in  the  most  practical  way  on  daily  life  ; 
here,  and  only  here,  can  its  profound  truths  find  full 
demonstration. 

As  a  Teacher,  Christ  speaks  truth  ;  dignity,  and  the 
consciousness  of  a  right  to  teach,  lend  weight  to  His  words  ; 
His  decisions  are  authoritative  ;  He  not  only  points  to  the 
law,  but  is  Himself  a  Lawgiver  (Matt.  v.  22).  None  can  gain- 
say His  judgments,  clothed  as  they  are  in  words  of  power, 
and  associated  with  holiness  of  life.  He  speaks  "  as  one 
having  power  "  (Matt.  vii.  29). 

His  teaching  is  addressed  to  no  one  class  in  especial,  but 
to  all.  His  speech  is  simple  and  natural  to  the  last  degree, 
faithfully  reflecting  the  mind  of  the  people  of  His  own  day  and 
His  own  land,  yet  none  the  less  intelligible  to  every  age  and 
every  people. 

As  the  spring  sends  out  its  waters  unwearyingly  and 
without  effort,  as  the  sower  flings  his  seed  afar  with  easy 
grace,  so  the  Saviour  scatters  the  gracious  seed  of  His  doctrine. 

In  Old  Testament  days  God  used  to  speak  to  His  people 
in  the  language  of  metaphor,  drawn  from  the  splendours  ot 
nature's  realm,  but  no  such  magnificent  imagery  finds  a  place 
on  Christ's  lips.  The  majesty  of  His  speech  reveals  itself  in 
the  simplest  of  language. 

He  makes  use  of  everyday  similes,  such  as  were  familiar 
to  all  who  listened  to  Him  ;  He  draws  His  lessons  from  the 
ear  of  wheat,  the  mustard  seed,  the  fountain,  the  lamb,  the 
good  shepherd. 
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No  created  mind  can  fathom  the  depths  of  Christ's 
parables,  or  penetrate  the  sublimity  of  their  teaching,  yet  even 
a  child  can  understand  them. 

Wherever  He  is,  He  spreads  abroad  His  good  doctrine; 
beside  the  well  (John  iv.  6),  on  the  boat  (Luke  v.  3),  as 
He  sits  at  meat  (Luke  xiv.). 

The  commonest  objects  of  daily  life  furnish  Him  with  His 
text  ;  the  flowers  (Luke  xii.  27),  the  birds  (Matt.  vi.  26),  the 
trees  (Luke  xiii.  6),  the  little  details  of  home  life  (Luke  xiiL 
21),  the  religious  and  political  events  of  His  day  (Luke  xiii.  4). 

Taking  man  as  he  is,  a  being  endowed  with  understanding, 
will,  and  the  powers  of  imagination  and  feeling,  He  addresses 
His  appeal  to  each  several  faculty.  All  that  He  says  bears 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  that  Heart  whence  it  springs. 

Christ  claimed  the  fullest  possible  authority  to  preach  ;  He 
had  come  for  that  very  purpose.  His  power  was  derived  neither 
from  man,  nor  from  the  State,  nor  from  any  human  society,  or 
school  of  thought,  but  from  God  the  Father  (John  vii.  16). 

2.  Christ  teaches  not  only  by  word  but  by  deed  ;  He  is  the 
model  to  which  our  own  lives  must  be  conformed,  "  I  am  the 
Way,  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life"  (John  xiv.  6).  The 
apostle  tells  us  that  Christ  has  left  us  an  example,  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
(Rom.  xiii.  14).  Just  as  a  natural  likeness  exists  between 
various  members  of  the  same  family,  so  we  must  seek  to 
become  like  Christ,  to  be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of 
our  Elder  Brother  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

Christ  was  without  sin.  He  set  us  an  example  of  every 
virtue,  in  order  that  we  might  follow  His  very  footprints.  His 
life  exhibits  the  main  outlines  of  all  perfection  ;  the  task  of 
every  devout  disciple  is  to  fill  in  the  details  in  his  own  daily 
life. 

Christ  is  our  model,  whatever  our  calling  in  life  may  be. 
He  is  like  the  sunlight,  which,  itself  one,  breaks  up  into  a 
multiplicity  of  colours  in  the  world  of  nature,  red  in  the  rose, 
green  in  the  vesture  of  the  trees,  blue  in  the  tiny  violet  and 
the  majestic  vault  of  heaven. 

Christ's  example  stands  good  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
There  is  no  point  at  which  the  disciple  cannot  pause  and  ask 
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himself  the  question  :  What  would  Christ  do  in  my  place  ? 
nor  will  a  clear  and  decisive  answer  ever  fail  to  be  given. 

This  model  of  a  perfect  life,  which  Christ  exhibited  on 
earth,  seems  at  first  sight  insignificant — a  minute  seed  cast 
into  the  ground.  Yet,  from  this  seed  a  lofty  tree  has  sprung, 
and  countless  human  hearts  testify  by  their  holy  virtues  to  the 
vitalising  power  which  dwells  in  that  one  life. 

Not  by  psychological  investigations,  but  by  prayer  wilt 
thou  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  Who  is  thy  model. 
Holy  Simeon  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  his  eyes  were  quick  to 
discern  the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  helpless 
infant.  The  Pharisees  were  erudite  men,  rich  in  this  world's 
learning  and  in  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  yet,  beholding 
the  Saviour's  miracles,  they  turned  away,  and  scorned  One 
Who  was  their  Lord. 

Definite  education  in  the  truths  of  religion  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  If  thou  art  sincerely  desirous  of  becoming  a  true 
scholar  and  follower  of  Christ,  thou  must  seek  to  acquire 
such  religious  culture  as  is  consistent  with  thy  gifts  and 
-opportunities  in  life. 

Man  is  not  born  into  this  world  in  actual  possession  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  him  ;  he  must  acquire  it  step 
by  step.  A  little  knowledge  suffices  for  the  child  ;  as  he 
passes  from  childhood  to  adolescence,  and  from  adolescence 
to  manhood,  an  ever-widening  range  is  demanded  of  him. 

What  is  vital  is  that  knowledge  thus  acquired  should  be  in 
real  correspondence  with  the  claims  life  makes  upon  us.  It 
has  not  seldom  chanced  to  me  to  know  what  was  but  idle 
knowledge  after  all,  and  yet  to  be  ignorant  of  what  it  most 
concerned  me  to  know.     Such  is  this  human  existence  of  ours  ! 

The  lack  of  interest  in  things  of  religion  which  so  many 
display  is  often  traceable  to  ignorance  ;  well  taught  in  the 
science  of  this  world,  their  religious  education  has  been  suffered 
to  go  by  default. 

Yet,  in  our  own  day,  the  need  of  religious  education  is 
more  urgent  than  ever  before. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIII 

THE  INCARNATION 

I.  WHEN  Christ  appeared  on  earth,  human  misery  had 
reached  its  culminating  point.  Disorder  and  limitless 
depravity  were  everywhere  apparent.  On  all  sides,  men 
seemed  given  over  to  lying  and  blasphemy,  immorality  and 
despair.  Unbelief,  lust  and  cruelty  manifested  themselves  in 
the  most  hideous  and  revolting  forms.  Whilst  the  few  were 
surfeited  with  all  the  riches  and  enjoyments  that  earth  could 
offer,  millions  upon  millions  of  their  fellow-men  were  pining  to 
death  in  hopeless  slavery.  All  alike  seemed  to  be  hurrying 
along  a  road  of  earthly  misery  which  had  no  other  end  than 
an  eternity  of  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 

Such  was  the  pass  to  which  mankind  had  been  reduced  by 
its^separation  from  God  !  Such,  too,  was  the  moment  chosen 
by  a  merciful  God  for  His  work  of  redemption. 

Man's  salvation  was  an  act  of  the  purest  mercy  on  the 
part  of  God.  What  had  He  to  lose  by  casting  us  off? 
What  did  He  gain  by  sparing  us  ? 

How  radiantly  the  Divine  mercy  shines  forth  in  the  choice 
of  that  way  which  was  destined  to  bring  us  salvation  ! 

2.  It  was  wholly  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  make 
such  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  as  would  have  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  infinite  guilt  incurred  in  consequence  of  sin. 
God  might  have  absolved  us  from  this  guilt  without  requiring 
any  other  satisfaction  from  us  than  our  repentance.  But  this 
would  have  come  far  short  of  fulfilling  the  designs  of  love 
which  He  cherished  towards  us.  We  had  need  to  be  taught 
how  great  that  love  is,  and  in  order  to  reveal  it,  God  gave  Him- 
self in  satisfaction  for  our  sin  ;  a  Divine  Person  took  to  Himself 
a  created  nature. 
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It  would  have  sufficed  for  Him  to  assume  some  high 
angelic  nature  if  He  had  so  willed,  yet  He  elected  to  share 
our  poor  human  nature,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  bound  Him 
closer  to  us.  Or  again,  He  might  have  seen  fit  to  reveal 
Himself  under  the  most  perfect  human  conditions  possible, 
yet  He  actually  came  to  us  as  a  helpless  babe,  prepared  to 
face  a  life  of  extremest  poverty  and  self-effacement. 

When  the  appointed  time  was  come,  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Godhead,  the  Son  of  God,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  became  truly  Man  without  thereby 
ceasing  to  be  truly  God.  He  assumed  a  mortal  passible 
nature,  like  to  that  nature  which  we  ourselves  had  inherited 
from  our  first  parent,  and  fitted  for  the  enduring  of  those 
sufferings  and  persecutions  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels. 

All  this  Christ  did  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  His 
Heavenly  Father,  with  the  utmost  ardour,  with  unspeakable 
joy  of  sacrifice,  with  a  holy  eagerness  that  outstripped  even 
the  greatness  of  our  need.  He  did  it  on  the  impulse  of  love, 
to  reveal  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  and  to  make  Himself 
our  Guide  and  Model,  our  Companion  and  Comforter  in  all 
the  circumstances,  and  amid  all  the  difficulties,  of  this  human 
life. 

Thus  in  the  one  Divine  Person  we  behold  two  natures. 
No  essential  change  was  wrought  in  one  or  the  other  nature 
by  this  union  ;  that  which  is  human  underwent  no  modifica- 
tion, save  in  so  far  as  it  became  associated  in  a  wonderful  and 
most  intimate  way  with  that  which  is  Divine.  This  union 
was  effected  within  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  and 
by  His  own  power,  in  a  manner  so  absolute  that  the  activities 
and  properties  of  the  human  and  the  Divine  nature  are  alike 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  one  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  taught  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  drawn  from  the  twofold  source  of 
tradition  and  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  believe  in  the 
Incarnation  as  a  fact  revealed  to  us  by  God. 

It  is  for  theologians  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  supreme  mystery  and  its  realisation  in  time  may 
best  be  presented  to  our  minds.  Learned  men  have  naturally 
differed  on  this   point,  but  their  varying  theories   in  no   way 
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affect  the  truth  upon  which  they  sought  to  throw  light. 
Whatever  theories  may  be  advanced  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  explain  a  fact,  they  can  exert  no  modifying  influence 
on  the  fact  itself  ;  if  they  fail  of  their  purpose,  they  pass  and 
are  forgotten,  but  the  fact  remains. 

3.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  wrought  out  by  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  The  Father  sends  His  Son  into  the  world 
(John  xvii.  3),  and  gives  Him  to  us  (John  iii.  16).  It  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  accomplishes  in  the  Incarnation  this  most 
sublime  work  of  grace  and  of  love  (Matt.  i.  20  ;  Luke  i.  35). 
The  Son  alone  assumes  our  human  nature,  actually  and 
essentially;  He  "empties  Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant  "  (Phil.  ii.  7). 

The  assumption  of  man's  nature  on  the  part  of  the  Son  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  He  is  the  Son,  and  that  through 
Him,  therefore,  mankind  is  enabled  to  enter  into  filial  relations 
with  God.  He  is,  moreover,  the  Word  of  the  Father  ;  as  the 
interior  word  or  thought  finds  expression  in  the  spoken  word, 
so  the  indwelling  Word  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to  us  in 
Christianity.  Further,  we  behold  in  the  Person  of  the  Son 
that  \\  isdom  which  was  the  archetype  of  all  created  things. 
Man,  the  crown  of  creation,  had  been  defaced  by  sin  ;  if  he  is 
to  be  re-created,  it  must  be  after  the  image  of  that  self-same 
Eternal  and  Personal  Wisdom. 

4,  Mankind,  and  more  especially  the  chosen  people  of 
Israel,  were  summoned  to  co-operate  in  this  great  mystery. 
The  God  Man  was  destined  to  spring  from  the  race  of 
Abraham  and  David  (Rom.  i.  3  ;  ix.  4,  5).  The  choice  of 
this  nation  seems  to  have  been  due,  not  to  the  virtues  which 
it  possessed,  but  to  the  strongly  developed  carnal  instincts 
which  rendered  it  peculiarly  apt  for  displaying  how  great 
was  man's  need  of  salvation. 

The  dim  background  is  lighted  up  for  us  by  the  figures  of 
the  saints  and  patriarchs  of  Old  Testament  history.  By  their 
faith  and  virtues,  and  by  their  prayers,  they  were  not  without 
influence  in  regard  to  the  time,  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Incarnation. 

The  message  came  by  the  mouth  of  an  Angel,  and  it  was 
fitting  that   this   should   be  so.     Angels   are  the    heralds  of 
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Divine  decrees.  An  Angel  had  participated  in  man's  fall. 
The  God  Man  was  to  be  supreme  over  all  the  angelic  host, 
and  His  redeemed  ones  were  to  occupy  that  place  in  Heaven 
which  Angels  had  foregone. 

The  Angel  presents  himself  to  Mary  and  salutes  her; 
he  makes  known  to  her  the  object  of  his  mission,  dispels  her 
misgivings,  and  shows  her  how  supreme  is  that  proffered  dignity 
of  motherhood,  by  revealing  the  attributes  and  the  work  of 
the  God  Man  ;  he  further  confirms  this  declaration  of  God's 
will  by  announcing  the  tidings  of  the  conception  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

5.  Next  to  God  Himself,  Mary  stands  in  the  closest  relation 
to  this  supreme  mystery.  She  is  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  mother  who  bears  us  is  truly  our  mother 
here  on  earth. 

Mary  conceived  her  Divine  Child  in  a  miraculous  way. 
Before  His  birth,  during  His  birth,  and  after  His  birth,  she 
was  inviolate.  Such  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  a  teaching  based  on  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tradition.  Christ  had  certain  kinsmen  after 
the  flesh  whom  the  Gospels,  in  accordance  with  prevalent 
Jewish  custom,  term  His  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Gen.  xiii.  8). 
He  Himself  is  called  the  first-born,  i.e.,  the  one  who  was 
sanctified  to  God,  as  the  Jewish  law  prescribed  (Exod.  xiii.  2). 

The  Blessed  Virgin  was  prepared  by  God  for  the  dignity 
awaiting  her  in  a  way  befitting  its  unique  excellence. 
Whilst  upon  us  sons  of  men  sanctifying  grace  is  bestowed  for 
the  first  time  in  baptism,  Mary  was  adorned  with  this  grace 
from  the  earliest  moment  of  her  life  on  earth.  No  taint  of 
original  sin  had  ever  marred  the  perfect  purity  of  her  soul. 
This  is  what  is  implied  when  we  speak  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary. 

The  annunciation  reveals  the  virtues  of  Mary  in  a 
wonderful  light ;  we  are  permitted  to  see  her  humility  and 
purity  of  heart,  her  spirit  of  faith  and  absolute  submission 
to  the  will  of  God. 

What  gratitude  and  veneration  do  we  not  owe  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  her  co-operation  with  Divine  grace,  for 
that   holy    "Fiat"    by   which    she,   the    Mother   of   Sorrows, 
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declared  her  willingness  to  accept  the  sufferings  she  foresaw, 
and  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  earned  for  us  men  the  gift  of 
the  Incarnation  ! 

6.  This,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Contem- 
plating it  in  Christ,  we  see  our  human  nature  made  one  with 
the  Divine,  and  in  virtue  of  this  union  rendered  the  object 
of  Divine  honour  and  adoration. 

For  us  men  the  Incarnation  means  the  establishing  of 
an  inconceivably  close  relationship  between  ourselves  and 
God,  whereby  all  mankind  is  ennobled.  One  of  our  race  is 
God.  Christ  is  the  Head,  we  are  his  members.  We  live, 
yet  not  we,  but  Christ  lives  in  us.  Through  His  merits 
we  have  been  enriched  with  that  sanctifying  grace  which 
entitles  us  to  be  called,  and  actually  to  be,  the  children  of 
God.  Christ  is  true  God  and  true  Man,  one  of  ourselves, 
knowing  our  infirmities  and  able  to  compassionate  them  ; 
nothing  ought  to  be  allowed  to  mar  those  intimate  relations 
of  trust  and  confidence  which  He  has  established  between 
Himself  and  us. 

All  creation  has  been  exalted  to  nobler  ends  by  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ.  This  visible  universe  exists  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  glory  of  its  Creator 
within  the  bounds  of  its  own  finitude,  but  to  partake  in  that 
infinite  glorification  of  the  Godhead  which  the  Heavenly 
Father  has  willed  to  prepare  for  Himself  and  His  Incarnate 
Son. 

To  God  Himself,  the  Incarnation  brought  with  it  an 
incalculable  enhancement  of  His  extrinsic  glory.  What 
Christ  did,  no  created  being  could  have  done. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIV 

WILLING   OBEDIENCE   TO    GOD 

i.  Two  essential  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Heart  are 
revealed  with  special  prominence  in  the  Incarnation. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  profoundly  marked, 
is  our  Lord's  spirit  of  obedience  to  His  Father's  will.  "  When 
He  cometh  into  the  world,  He  saith  :  Sacrifice  and  oblation 
Thou  wouldest  not :  but  a  body  Thou  hast  fitted  to 
me.  .  .  .  Then  said  I  :  Behold  I  come  .  .  .  that  I 
should  do  Thy  will,  O  God.  .  .  .  He  taketh  away  the 
first,  that  He  may  establish  that  which  followeth  (obedience 
to  the  will  of  God).  In  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
by  the  oblation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all " 
(Heb.  x.  5,  10). 

The  entire  course  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  was  but 
a  fuller  development  of  this  initial  act  of  obedience.  The 
Passion,  with  all  its  bitter  sufferings,  was  continually  before 
His  eyes,  but  He  drew  near  to  it  with  ardent  desire,  unflinch- 
ing and  unhesitating,  obedient  and  yet  free,  because  the 
spring  of  His  obedience  was  love. 

As  a  Child,  as  a  Youth,  His  life  was  lived  in  subjection 
to  His  Father's  will.  When,  in  the  course  of  His  earthly 
ministry,  we  are  suffered  to  cast  a  momentary  glance  into 
His  inmost  Heart,  we  behold  there  this  spirit  of  submission 
to  God  in  all  its  intensity.  How  often  He  tells  us  that 
He  has  come  only  to  do  His  Father's  will  (John  v.  30). 
He  speaks  of  it  as  His  meat,  i.e.,  the  source  of  all  strength 
in  His  life  on  earth  (John  iv.  34) ;  the  atmosphere  He  breathes 
(John  viii.  29) ;  His  unfailing  consolation  (Matt.  xi.  26).  He 
was  obedient  to  every  lightest  indication  of  that  will  (John  iv. 
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34).  He  goes  forth  freely  to  encounter  the  Passion  which 
awaits  Him,  seeing  in  it  the  chalice  which  His  Father  has 
given  Him  to  drink  (Mark  xiv.  36;  John  xiv.  31  ;  xviii.  11). 

As  the  rosebush  develops  out  of  the  tender  shoot,  and 
clothes  itself  with  a  wealth  of  blossom,  so  Calvary  first 
reveals  to  us  the  fulness  of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  There 
it  was  that  our  Lord  annihilated  Himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross.  His 
last  word  was  addressed  to  His  Father,  and  His  last 
act  on  earth  was  to  commit  Himself  into  His  hands 
(Luke  xxiii.  46). 

2.  Here  is  our  Model.  Even  natural  light,  the  light  of 
reason  within  us,  shows  us  clearly  that  God  can  give  no  more 
priceless  gift  to  the  hearts  of  men  than  a  power  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  vanquish  all  self-love,  and  to  love  Him  only. 

In  the  words  of  Sophocles  :  "  It  is  the  spirit  of  discipline 
and  order,  the  spirit  which  elects  to  obey,  that  lends  strength 
and  endurance  to  the  warrior,  and  brings  blessing  alike  on 
land  and  people." 

Until  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  whole  excellence  of  this 
virtue  had  never  yet  been  revealed.  No  constraint  lay  upon 
Him  ;  He  obeyed  freely,  and  at  the  instigation  of  love} 
desiring  obedience  with  all  the  fervour  of  His  loving  Heart.1 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  voluntary  obedience  that  Christ 
fulfilled  the  task  committed  to  Him  ;  obedience  was  the  very 
breath  of  life  to  Him.  In  this  self-same  spirit  of  voluntary 
obedience  lies  the  regenerating  power  of  Christianity. 

Nothing  but  spontaneous  obedience  to  the  order  willed  by 
God  can  save  mankind  from  ruin. 

By  our  first  parent's  disobedience,  evil  befell  our  race  ;  the 
obedience  of  Christ  has  brought  us  salvation. 

It  is  from  Christ  Himself  that  we  must  learn  how  to  obey. 
His  Kingdom  has  its  foundations  in  perfect  submission  to 
God,  and  in  a  noble,  magnanimous,  and  devoted  zeal  for  those 
Divine  interests  which  are  inseparable  from  man's  own  truest 
interests. 

The  obedience  of  Christ  was  a  willing  obedience.     When 

1  St.  Thomas.  Summa,  2,  2,  q.  104,  art.  1  ad  3  ;  and  3,  q.  47, 
art.  2. 
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a  soul  that  loves  God  endures  its  hard  lot  in  life,  not  because 
it  has  no  option  but  to  endure,  but  because  the  heart  desires 
nothing  else  than  obedience,  it  cannot  be  said  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  God  under  compulsion.  Christ  chose  obedience  as 
His  portion  with  the  whole  energy  of  His  will  ;  He  obeyed 
gladly,  zealously  and  with  generous  self-surrender. 

The  profoundest  desire  of  His  Heart  was  that  God's  will 
should  be  fulfilled,  even  in  that  hard  hour  when  human 
nature  shrank  from  its  task  (Luke  xxii.  42).  Because  of  this 
inward  desire,  He  yearned  for  His  appointed  baptism  of 
blood.  This  it  was  which  made  His  obedience  so  free,  so 
absolutely  spontaneous  an  offering.  The  path  of  obedience 
was  marked  out  for  Him,  yet  He  trod  it  of  His  own  accord  ; 
no  compulsion  drove  Him  onward,  but  love  drew  Him. 

3.  The  disposition  which  Christ  exhibited  must  be  ours 
too.  Again  and  again  the  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  liberty  of 
spirit,  conjoined  to  obedience  (Rom.  viii.  15  ;  xiii.  5  ; 
I  Pet.  ii.  13,  16).  It  is  a  disposition  of  soul  which  looks  less 
to  the  evil  prohibited  than  to  the  good  enjoined,  and  even  in 
respect  of  this  latter,  far  from  being  content  with  the  mere 
fulfilment  of  bounden  duty,  brings  with  it  "good  measure, 
pressed  down  and  running  over." 

It  is  the  generous  disposition  of  a  love  which  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  what  it  has  actually  accomplished,  but  is  fain  to 
do  more  and  more. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  makes  a  man  take 
pleasure  in  sacrifice  and  sufferings  and  conflict. 

It  is  the  holy  and  exalted  disposition  which  enables  a  soul 
to  say  :  The  love  of  Christ  presseth  me  !  What  can  separate 
me  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  I  count  all  things  but  loss  that 
I  may  win  Christ. 

Such  a  spirit  of  obedience  fills  our  hearts  with  joy, 
strengthens  us  for  the  fight,  roots  us  more  firmly  in  the 
understanding  of  Christian  truths,  augments  our  merits  for 
eternity,  and,  greatest  gain  of  all,  unites  us  closely  to  Christ, 
and  makes  us  peculiarly  well-pleasing  to  God. 

This  was  the  noble  thought  which  animated  all  the  saints  ; 
it  is  for  us  to  cherish  it  in  our  own  hearts  to-day. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXV 

TRUE    LOVE   FOR    HUMANITY 

i.  The  goodness  and  love  of  God  towards  man  were  made 
manifest  in  Christ.  The  Incarnation  was  not  solely  an  act 
of  obedience  to  God  ;  it  was  also  and  essentially  an  act  of 
love  towards  man.  Christ's  life  on  earth  was  spent  in  giv- 
ing ever  clearer  and  more  unmistakeable  expression  to  this 
love. 

At  all  times,  Christ's  dealings  with  men  were  characterised 
by  openness  and  sincerity  ;  no  motive  of  self-interest  swayed 
Him  in  His  intercourse  with  them.  His  whole  bearing 
bespoke  His  patience  and  gentleness  of  spirit. 

He  aimed  at  nothing  but  doing  good,  and  bringing  help 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men. 

What  continual  benefits  Lie  showered  down  upon  His 
Apostles !  How  concerned  He  showed  Himself  for  all  the 
temporal  needs  of  His  followers,  how  mild  and  indulgent  to 
all  their  faults  ! 

The  sick  and  needy  never  failed  to  elicit  His  charity  in 
a  special  manner.  No  sufferer  went  away  from  Him 
uncomforted. 

Still  more  did  He  yearn  with  compassion  over  sinners, 
the  unhappiest  of  all  the  unhappy  ones  on  this  earth. 

Christ  died  that  He  might  testify  to  the  limitless  nature 
of  His  love.  "  Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends"  (John  xv.  13). 

2.  Love  is  a  natural  instinct,  shared  alike  by  man  and 
brute,  and  existing  in  greater  or  less,  degree  in  every 
individual.  As  bound  up  with  the  natural  order  of  things, 
it  is  to  some  extent  analogous  to  virtuous  acts  on  the  part 
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of  man,  although  devoid  of  that  which  constitutes  the  true 
force  of  virtue. 

Reason  demands  that  a  man  should  desire  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-man.  Each  of  us  instinctively  feels  that 
he  is  designed  to  lead  a  social  life,  and  that,  apart  from 
mutual  goodwill,  such  a  life  would  be  an  impossibility. 
Since,  therefore,  reason  itself  supplies  the  impulse  to  this 
natural  fellow-feeling,  it  is  thereby  presented  to  us  in  the 
light  of  an  obligation. 

Confucius  is  recorded  to  have  said  that :  To  possess  such 
dominion  over  oneself  as  to  judge  others  by  oneself,  and  to 
act  towards  them  as  we  desire  that  they  should  act  towards 
us,  may  truly  be  termed  the  doctrine  of  humanity. 

Natural  love  for  one's  fellow-men  is  unquestionably  an 
excellent  thing,  but  it  is  weak. 

Just  as  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  impulse  to  mutual  aid 
and  compassion  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  combative 
instinct,  and  a  savage  desire  for  self-preservation,  so,  in  man's 
heart,  the  love  which  he  instinctively  feels  for  others  is  bound 
up  with  the  most  reckless  egotism. 

Christianity  alone  has  had  the  power  to  stir  the  noble 
impulses  in  man's  breast  to  a  mighty  flame.  "  See  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another !  "  cried  out  the  pagan  world  as  it 
stood  amazed,  gazing  for  the  first  time  upon  the  abundant 
fruitfulness  of  Christian  charity. 

Christian  charity  is  so  beautiful  a  thing  that  the  non- 
Christian  world  is  for  ever  seeking  to  imitate  its  activities. 
Yet  at  the  best,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  poor  imitation. 

Our  love  for  our  neighbour  ought  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  God's  love  to  us.  Christianity  has  taught  us  in  the  most 
convincing  way  what  a  love  it  is  that  God  bears  us.  "  As  the 
Father  hath  loved  Me,  I  also  have  loved  you  "  (John  xv.  9). 
As  Christ  has  loved  us,  we,  in  our  turn,  must  love  our 
neighbour. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God  as  most  dear  children, 
and  walk  in  love  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
delivered  Himself  for  us  an  oblation  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for 
an  odour  of  sweetness." 

Apart  from  the  charity   of  God,  human  love  has  always 
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shown  itself  a  frail  and  uncertain  thing.  He  alone  is  a  lasting 
and  true  lover  of  his  fellow-men  who  relies,  not  on  them,  but 
on  God.  To  those  who  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
the  outcome  of  all  that  enthusiasm  for  humanitarian  ideals 
which  characterises  our  own  day  is  seen  to  be  a  spirit  of 
contempt  and  disgust  at  the  foibles  of  mankind. 

The  modern  cult  of  humanity  rests  upon  a  certain  love  of 
"  beauty"  which  it  is  not  easy  exactly  to  define.  It  comes  to 
expression  in  prose  and  poetry  alike,  in  "  feelings  "  and  "  sen- 
sations," of  which  the  brute  is  as  conscious  as  man  himself. 

Love  of  one's  neighbour  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the 
teachings  of  Christianity.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  ran  the  commandment.  But  Christ  tells  us  :  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another"  (John  xiii.  34). 

By  the  adoption  of  grace,  we  are  all  children  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  all  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this 
reason  he  who  claims  to  love  God  and  yet  hates  his  brother  is 
a  liar  (1  John  iv.  20). 

In  the  light  of  Christianity,  love  of  one's  neighbour  is 
revealed  as  the  touchstone  of  all  real  virtue.  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  you  are  My  disciples  if  you  have  love  one 
for  another"  (John  xiii.  35). 

Whilst  a  world  which  prides  itself  upon  its  philanthropic 
ideals  pursues  its  own  selfish  ends  in  callous  disregard  of  the 
tears  and  sufferings  of  countless  thousands  of  human  beings, 
Christ  marks  each  cup  of  cold  water  which  is  given  in  His 
name  to  one  of  His  poor,  and  pays  for  it  in  the  coin  of  eternity. 

Therefore,  love  thy  fellow-man  as  thou  lovest  thyself; 
esteem  his  sufferings  as  thine  own  ;  screen  his  weaknesses  as 
thou  art  fain  to  screen  those  of  which  thou  art  conscious  in 
thyself;  love  him  as  thou  desirest  to  be  loved  by  him.  Love 
as  Christ  loved  us,  disinterestedly,  patiently  and  in  the  spirit 
•of  ungrudging  self-sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI 
PRACTICAL   LOVE    OF   ONE'S    NEIGHBOUR 

i.  Cherish  a  spirit  of  benevolence  towards  everyone. 
Benevolence  implies  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  others. 
If  thou  seekest  happiness  for  thyself,  do  thine  utmost  to  make 
others  happy.  Men  are  never  more  like  God  than  when  they 
bring  true  happiness  to  their  fellow-men. 

Above  all,  recoil  from  every  kind  of  injustice.  Concede 
gladly  what  another  has  a  right  to  claim. 

Banish  every  thought  of  revenge ;  forgive  readily  and 
generously.  Prompt  forgiveness  and  the  love  of  one's  enemies 
are  of  the  essence  of  Christian  virtue. 

Injure  no  man.  It  is  better  to  suffer  thyself  than  cause 
suffering  to  another. 

If  the  way  is  hard  for  thee,  refrain  from  making  it 
hard  for  others.  Carry  thine  own  burden  on  thine  own 
shoulders. 

Let  it  be  thy  delight  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of 
others  ;  rejoice  over  another's  happiness  as  though  it  were 
thine  own.  "  Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep  with  them 
that  weep"  (Rom.  xii.  15). 

Always  think  the  best  of  others.  Man  is  so  weak  that  he 
is  more  ready  to  think  and  speak  evil  of  another  than  good. 
He  who  is  prudent  will  not  lightly  credit  every  tale,  whether 
the  author  of  it  be  alive  or  dead  ;  still  less  will  he  be 
thoughtless  enough  to  pass  on  all  that  he  hears. 

A  noble  mind  inclines  to  believe  good,  even  of  bad  men ; 
an  evil  mind  imagines  evil,  even  in  the  case  of  the  good  man. 
An  Eastern  saying  tells  us :  "  Flies  find  out  sores,  and 
bees  flowers.     Good  men  discern  the  good,  vulgar  minds  see 
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nothing  but  defects.  The  dungbeetle  flies,  but  only  from  one 
heap  to  another." 

A  natural  instinct  leads  us  to  conceal  our  own  faults,  and 
to  rejoice  when  those  of  others  are  laid  bare.  Christian 
charity  rectifies  this  disordered  instinct. 

2.  Love  with  the  same  steadfastness  as  Christ  Himselr 
Who,  "having  loved  His  own  who  were  in  the  world,  loved 
them  unto  the  end"  (John  xiii.  i). 

"  All  things  whatever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  you  also  to  them"  (Matt.  vii.  12).  "With  honour 
prevent  one  another"  (Rom.  xii.  10). 

Let  charity  inspire  thee  to  something  more  than  outward 
demonstrations  of  love.  Rely  not  too  implicitly  on  mere 
words  ;  they  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  polite  lie.  Words 
are  of  value  only  when  they  give  expression  to  the  reality 
which  lies  behind  them.  Hence  St.  John  exhorts  us  :  "  My 
little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  nor  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth"  (1  John  iii.  18). 

Teach  thyself  respect  for  others.  Beware  of  imposing  on 
their  goodness  or  their  friendship,  of  exacting  what  thou  art 
not  entitled  to  exact,  of  deriding  thy  neighbour's  ignorance, 
or  of  turning  what  is  sober  earnest  to  him  into  matter  for 
jesting. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXVII 

THE    MAGNIFICAT 

i.  FOLLOWING  upon  the  message  brought  to  her  by  the 
angel,  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  went  to  visit  St.  Elizabeth. 
The  deeper  motive  impelling  her  to  this  journey  was  the 
longing  she  felt  to  make  known  to  her  the  coming  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  share  her  own  store  of  blessings 
with  her  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Visitation  reveals  to  us  Mary's  faith  and  humility, 
and  her  ready  response  to  the  Divine  inspirations. 

St.  Elizabeth  is  our  model  in  respect  of  the  veneration 
which  we  owe  to  Mary.  Through  her  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  three  grounds  on  which  this  spirit  of  veneration  is  to 
be  cherished. 

In  the  first  place,  she  proclaims  her  to  be  the  Mother 
of  the  Lord,  and  blesses  the  fruit  of  her  womb  (Luke  i.  42, 
43).  Secondly,  she  extols  her  virtues  and  faith  (Luke  i.  45) ; 
and  lastly,  by  hailing  her  as  "  blessed  among  women " 
(Luke  i.  42),  she  bows  down  reverently  before  the  gifts  of 
Divine  grace  which  adorn  her.  So  highly  exalted  does 
Mary  appear  in  her  eyes  that  she  deems  herself  all  unworthy 
of  her  visit  (Luke  i.  43). 

2.  In  the  Magnificat,  Mary  ascribes  to  God  all  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  her  (Luke  i.  47).  It  is  His 
power  and  mercy  and  truth  which  are  made  manifest  in  this 
great  act  of  redemption. 

As  a  result  of  an  act  of  Divine  love,  Mary  becomes  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  is  exalted  to  an  indescribable  degree  of 
dignity,  sanctity  and  honour. 

The   kingdom    of  this   world,  a   kingdom   set  up   on    the 
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foundations  of  pride  and  arrogant  self-sufficiency,  is  henceforth 
cast  down  and  brought  to  nought.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
reveals  itself  in  poverty,  humility  and  abjection,  ever  foretold 
as  the  characteristic  notes  of  that  enduring  Kingdom,  so 
admirable  in  its  laws  and  so  boundless  in  the  resources  of 
its  might,  which  was  one  day  to  be  founded  and  realised 
on  earth. 

3.  We  too  honour  Mary  and  call  her  blessed,  as  the 
Gospel  predicted.  "  Behold,  from  henceforth,  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed." 

How  could  we  fail  to  venerate  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  to 
whom  He  was  bound  by  ties  of  the  tenderest  love  ;  one  who 
was  chosen  by  God  Himself  to  be  preferred  to  men  and 
angels,  and  who  stands  to  us  too  in  the  relation  of  a  Mother, 
by  reason  of  the  share  she  bore  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  ? 

Every  society  constitutes  a  moral  extension  of  the  person 
of  its  founder.  This  holds  good  in  a  special  manner  of 
Christianity,  wherein  the  Godhead  entered  into  close  relations 
with  us  men.  If  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  she  is  our 
Mother  too.  If  we  are  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  we  are  the 
children  of  Mary.  If  Jesus  is  our  Life,  it  was  through  Mary 
that  the  Life  was  given  to  us. 

The  maternal  relationship  in  which  Mary  stands  to  all 
Christendom  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity. 
The  early  Church  instinctively  recognised  it,  nor  can  it  be 
matter  for  surprise  that  in  course  of  time  men  should  have 
learned  to  realise  the  wide  application  of  those  words  spoken 
by  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross  :  "  Behold  thy  Mother." 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVIII 

BETHLEHEM 

I.  The  outward  circumstances  which  surround  man's  birth 
and  entrance  into  the  great  human  family  exert  no  mean 
influence  for  the  most  part  on  the  future  course  of  his  life. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  place  where  the  God  Man  first  saw  the 
light.  Every  detail  of  His  Advent  was  charged  with  peculiar 
significance. 

Christ  appears  on  earth  at  the  time  prophesied,  at  the 
close  of  those  "  weeks  of  years  "  of  which  Daniel  had  spoken 
(Dan.  ix.  24).  In  consequence  of  an  imperial  decree,  his 
birth  actually  takes  place  in  that  city  to  which  the  prophet 
Micheas  had  made  reference  (Mich.  v.  2).  He  comes  in 
profoundest  peace,  as  beseemed  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

In  order  that  He  might  share  our  humanity  in  all  points, 
and  win  our  love  and  confidence,  He  is  born  as  a  little  Child, 
and  shows  Himself  to  us  in  His  Mother's  arms.  Suckled  at 
Mary's  breast,  His  infant  slumbers  and  tears,  His  weakness 
and  helplessness,  all  testify  to  the  reality  of  that  human 
nature  which  He  had  deigned  to  take. 

He  is  revealed  in  lowliness  and  humility,  as  one  "  despised, 
and  the  most  abject  of  men,"  He  who  is  nevertheless  Lord  of  all ! 

His  Birth  takes  place  in  a  stable  at  midnight.  How 
supreme  were  the  issues  which  hung  upon  that  moment,  alike 
for  Israel  and  the  whole  world.     Yet  none  marked  it. 

Christ  is  born  to  poverty,  destitute  of  all  that  the  world 
sets  store  by.  This  poverty  is  very  great,  and  often  painfully 
apparent ;  even  necessaries  are  lacking  at  times. 

2.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  glorious. 
The  prophet  had  foretold  that  He  should  be  born  of  a  virgin 
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(Is.  vii.  14) ;  here  was  a  mighty  miracle,  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  Divine  omnipotence. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  attested  by  the  very  poverty  and 
humility  which  characterised  His  Incarnation.  Weakness, 
indigence  and  obscure  birth,  these  are  not  means  which  men 
would  choose  who  are  desirous  of  accomplishing  great  things  ; 
they  are  fitted  only  for  a  God  who,  if  He  wills,  can  dispense 
with  earthly  means  altogether. 

What  a  flood  of  light  and  warmth  streams  forth  into  the 
world  from  the  crib !  What  innumerable  myriads  of  generous 
hearts  have  learned  the  lesson  of  humility  and  contempt  of 
the  world  from  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem  ! 

3.  If  we  turn  our  gaze  upon  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  listen 
in  spirit  to  their  words,  we  discern  in  them  those  holy  virtues 
which  we  see  in  the  Saviour.  Setting  forth  on  their  journey 
in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  they  endure  its 
hardships  and  discomforts  with  patience  and  quiet  modesty. 
God's  Providence  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  and  forsaken 
them  on  the  very  eve  of  our  Lord's  Advent ;  admittance  is 
denied  them  on  every  hand,  yet  no  word  of  complaint  falls 
from  their  lips. 

The  tidings  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  were  announced  in  the 
first  instance  to  shepherds,  simple,  unknown  and  unlettered 
men.  We  have  no  ground,  therefore,  for  believing  that  God 
cares  more  for  the  learned  and  high- placed  ones  of  the  earth 
than  for  such  as  these.  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  gathers 
simple,  peaceful  and  humble  souls  about  His  crib.  He,  the 
Great  Pastor,  calls  shepherds  ;  He  who  is  poor  calls  the  poor ; 
He  who  is  the  Teacher  of  self-renunciation  calls  men  inured 
to  toil  and  want. 

God  stoops  to  the  level  of  these  simple  folk,  and  graciously 
sends  His  angel  in  visible  form  to  bring  them  the  tidings  of 
joy.  "  Glory  to  God,  and  peace  on  earth  "  ;  such  are  the  two 
great  consequences  which  flow  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Thee,  too,  the  Lord  calls,  saying,  "  For  thy  sake  I  was 
born  as  a  little  Child,  and  lay  in  the  manger  on  a  bed  of 
straw  ;  thou  wert  lost  and  I  came  to  save  thee  ;  thou  didst 
flee  from  Me,  and  I  came  to  seek  thee.  There  is  nothing  in  Me 
that  can  inspire  thee  with  fear ;  only  draw  near  and  love  Me  ! 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIX 

CHRIST'S    HUMILITY 

I.  In  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  two  main  characteristics 
are  revealed  :  His  love  to  man  and  His  spirit  of  obedience. 
In  the  circumstances  which  attend  His  Birth  two  further 
characteristics  stand  out,  viz.,  His  humility  and  His  poverty. 
Humility  is  that  self-abasement  which  rejects  all  that  is  great 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  that  is  calculated  to  nourish  a  disordered 
self-love  and  to  lessen  the  inward  submission  of  the  soul  to 
God.  Christ  is  humble.  He  who  is  God  comes  to  us  as 
Man  ;  He  who  is  great  comes  as  a  little  Child  ;  He  who  is 
mighty  condescends  to  be  weak  ;  He  who  is  All  "  empties 
Himself." 

The  Child  who  lies  sleeping  there  is  Eternal  Wisdom  ;  that 
little  hand  guides  the  course  of  this  world  ;  those  silent  lips 
judge  the  whole  race  of  man.  Yet  how  poor  and  insignificant 
it  all  seems  ! 

The  Birth  at  Bethlehem  marks  the  first  meeting  between 
the  Messias  and  His  people ;  what  awaited  Him  was 
humiliation.  His  own,  those  who  were  akin  to  Him,  had  no 
welcome  for  Him,  and  He  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  with  the 
beasts. 

2.  Day  by  day  the  humility  of  the  God  Man  was  revealed  in 
more  and  more  striking  light. 

Our  Lord  purposely  chose  the  sequestered  country  of 
Galilee  as  the  scene  of  His  labours,  but  it  was  at  Jerusalem 
that  He  willed  to  die.  His  disciples  were  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  evangelising  the  great  cities — Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Athens,  Rome — centres  of  wealth  and  culture  in  His  day. 
He  Himself  toiled  without  visible  results  ;  He  left  the  triumphs 
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of  success  to  His  Apostles.  The  miracles  wrought  by  these 
latter  overshadowed  His  own,  both  in  number  and  importance. 
His  one  desire  was  to  sow  ;  the  glory  of  the  harvest  was 
reserved  for  others. 

With  what  profound  humility  He  washes  His  disciples 
feet  !  (John  xiii.  5). 

3.  Why  did  our  Lord  elect  to  reveal  Himself  in  poverty  and 
humility?  In  the  first  place,  out  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
His  Father  ;  the  seeds  of  that  infinite  glory  which  it  was  the 
Father's  will  to  prepare  for  the  Godhead  lay  hidden  in  this 
voluntary  self-abasement  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  second 
place,  out  of  a  spirit  of  love  and  mercy  towards  that  human 
race  which  He  desired  to  save  from  eternal  condemnation. 

Two  infirmities  beset  man's  nature  which,  in  consequence 
of  human  perversity,  had  developed  into  mortal  wounds. 
They  are  the  pride  which  sets  too  high  a  value  on  self,  and 
the  love  of  the  world  which  sets  too  high  a  value  on  all  that  is 
temporal.  Both  these  wounds  must  be  healed  by  the  Divine 
choice  of  poverty  and  humility. 

It  is  in  the  school  of  Christ  that  we  must  learn  the  lesson 
of  humility.  Humility  is  a  noble  selflessness  which  subjects 
our  whole  being  to  God.  Humility  is  truth,  humility  is  justice. 
It  is  the  indispensable  groundwork  of  every  virtue.  Apart 
from  humility  there  can  be  no  fear  of  God,  no  obedience  and 
no  grace. 

We  are  partakers  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  only  in  so  far  as 
we  are  partakers  of  His  humility,  that  humility  which  seeks 
God  alone,  which  shuns  the  praise  of  men,  and  maintains  its 
tranquillity  in  the  face  of  every  trial  and  mortification. 

Christ  taught  His  Apostles  that  he  who  is  least  in  his  own 
eyes  is  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fleaven  (Mark  ix.  34). 
"  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  humbled  ;  and  he 
that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted "  (Luke  xviii.  14). 
"  He  that  is  greater  among  you,  let  him  become  as  the 
younger,  and  he  that  is  the  leader,  as  he  that  serveth " 
(Luke  xxii.  26). 

A  man  has  made  no  small  progress  in  humility  when  he 
has  learned  to  keep  his  heart  at  peace  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest  of  calumny  and  unmerited  reproach.  . 
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Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  excessive  esteem  and  love 
of  self.  He  who  is  so  little  in  himself  would  fain  be  great. 
He  who  is  of  such  small  account  in  face  of  this  mighty 
universe  sees  in  himself  the  centre  round  which  everything 
revolves.  In  comparison  with  God  he  is  nothing,  yet  he  claims 
to  be  all.  "  You  shall  be  as  gods."  Here  is  the  continual 
hankering  of  the  human  heart,  whether  latent  or  avowed. 

So  great  a  thing  is  it  to  be  little  that  man  could  scarce 
have  learnt  his  lesson  if  Thou,  O  Jesus,  who  art  so  great, 
hadst*not  humbled  Thyself  and  become  little. 

4.  Humility  does  not  forbid  thee  to  assume  thy  rightful 
place  in  the  world  ;  it  implies  neither  indifference  to  thy  good 
name  or  fame,  nor  disregard  of  the  demands  which  thy  station 
in  life  of  necessity  makes  upon  thee.  Even  the  Apostle  Paul 
maintained  his  rights  and  the  dignity  of  his  position.  But, 
in  regard  to  all  this,  we  must  be  actuated  by  pure  motives. 

Humility  does  not  imply  a  spiritless  attitude,  but  rather 
one  of  courage  and  decision.  The  humble  soul  re-echoes  the 
Apostle's  words  :  "  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who  strength- 
ened me  "  (Phil.  iv.  13). 

In  all  thy  deeds,  words  and  voluntary  thoughts,  avoid 
everything  that  tends  to  nourish  pride  and  vanity  within  thee. 
Allow  thyself  no  self-complacent  reflections  on  the  prudence 
of  thy  conduct,  the  great  things  thou  hast  done,  or  the  good 
opinion  which  others  may  have  formed  concerning  thee. 

Turn  thy  gaze  on  thine  own  weaknesses.  It  is  pride 
which  leads  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  our  defects,  or  to  find 
excuses  for  them.  How  much  better  we  appear  to  ourselves 
than  we  really  are  !  Of  how  many  sins  have  I  been  guilty 
which  none  know,  save  myself?  What  will  it  profit  me  if  I  am 
nothing  but  a  whited  sepulchre  ? 

The  measure  of  thy  perfection  is  not  that  virtue  which 
thou  believest  to  exist  in  thyself,  but  that  which  God  sees 
in  thee.  It  beseems  thee,  therefore,  to  flee  presumption  and 
to  fear. 

Refrain  from  bringing  thyself  into  prominence,  from 
overbearing  speech,  and  seeking  to  impose  thy  opinions  on 
others.  Avoid  all  that  savours  of  self-importance  and 
singularity. 
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Speak  rarely  of  thyself ;  if  others  praise  thee,  divert  the 
conversation  speedily  but  without  apparent  effort. 

Never  dwell  on  the  thought  that  thy  fellow-men,  thy 
superiors,  or  God  Himself,  are  unjust  to  thee. 

Suffer  no  feelings  of  bitterness  to  arise  in  thy  heart,  nor, 
above  all,  any  bitter  words  to  escape  thy  lips  when  thou 
meetest  with  humiliations,  or  a  lack  of  consideration,  or  when 
others  slight  thee. 

The  saying  "  if  honour  is  lost,  all  is  lost,"  is  true  enough  if 
it  be  a  question  of  honour  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  at  the  bar 
of  thine  own  conscience,  but  if  it  refers  to  that  honour, 
falsely  so-called,  which  we  cling  to  in  the  sight  of  men,  it  is 
far  from  being  true.  Here  only  the  outward  semblance  of 
honour  is  lost,  not  the  reality. 

When  thou  hast  fallen  into  a  fault,  vex  not  thyself,  but 
turn  it  to  account  for  thy  growth  in  humility. 

He  who  is  surprised  at  his  own  failings  knows  little 
of  himself.  He  who  is  discouraged  by  them  is  either  proud, 
or  has  not  yet  learned  to  know  how  good  God  is. 

5.  Make  use  of  every  obstacle  to  help  thee  towards  the 
acquisition  of  humility. 

Pride  is  a  consummate  actor  ;  beware  of  it  under  every 
guise. 

Those  who  speak  oftenest  of  their  faults  are  not  seldom 
the  most  convinced  of  their  virtues.  Fearing  to  be  read 
aright,  they  are  at  pains  to  simulate  humility. 

Thou  conceivest  thyself,  my  good  friend,  to  be  free  from 
pride  because  thou  makest  no  secret  of  thy  failings.  Yet  the 
reason  of  thy  avowal  is  not  far  to  seek  :  thou  lookest  to  others 
to  contradict  thee  forthwith. 

Many  are  guilty  of  the  perilous  and  odious  device  of 
attaching  themselves  to  a  good  cause  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
their  own  reputation.  To  subordinate  God's  concerns  to 
one's  own  egoism  is  a  disastrous  act. 

If  thou  hast  begun  a  good  work  with  a  good  intention, 
be  not  misled  into  renouncing  it  because  self-complacent 
thoughts  beset  thee  during  its  execution. 

6.  If  thou  wouldst  attain  humility,  give  thyself  above  all 
to  the  task  of  acquiring  self-knowledge.     Take  note  of  thy- 
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self,  probe  thine  own  heart.  If  thou  art  self-deceived,  the 
loss  is  thine,  not  God's. 

Self-knowledge  brings  with  it  a  rigorous  attitude  towards 
self,  gentleness  in  regard  to  every  form  of  weakness,  and 
an  indisposition  to  pass  judgment  on  others,  even  on  the 
notoriously  evil. 

It  is  essential  to  our  Christian  perfection  that  we  should 
recognise  our  own  imperfections  and  humiliate  ourselves 
before  God  on  the  score  of  them. 

Pray  for  light  and  understanding.  The  less  understand- 
ing a  man  has,  the  less  conscious  he  is  of  his  failings  ;  the 
less  he  knows  himself,  the  more  he  esteems  himself. 

The  faults  of  others  ought  to  be  to  thee  a  mirror  in  which 
thou  beholdest  thine  own.  Let  the  critical  examination  of 
others  stir  thee  to  self-criticism. 

Examine  thyself  rather  than  others.  Many  a  one  com- 
plains of  an  evil  world  who  is  himself  no  whit  better  than 
the  rest.  "  He  flings  back  his  head  and  says :  Whichever 
way  I  turn  I  see  nothing  but  scoundrels  and  despicable 
wretches.     Yet  he  never  casts  a  glance  into  his  own  mirror." 

Judge  thyself  less  by  thy  desires  than  by  thy  acts.  A  man 
knows  what  he  is  by  observing  what  he  does. 

If  thou  wouldest  know  what  manner  of  man  thou  art, 
take  note  of  thy  speech.  Speech  betrays  the  heart  as 
branches  betray  the  root  from  which  they  spring. 

Mark  thy  judgments  concerning  others.  Often  enough 
they  are  uttered  to  thine  own  condemnation. 

Profit  by  the  criticisms  of  thine  adversaries.  My  friend 
is  dear  to  me,  but  my  enemy  too  may  serve  me.  My  friend 
shows  me  of  what  I  am  capable,  my  enemy  teaches  me  what 
I  ought  to  do. 

7.  Never  suffer  thy  judgment  to  be  confused  by  what  is 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Take  away  all  that  is 
exterior,  and  thou  beholdest  a  man  as  he  truly  is. 

Beware  of  tricking  out  thy  imperfections  and  seeking  to 
exhibit  them  in  an  attractive  light.  Few  are  devoid  of  some 
cherished  foible. 

If  thou  desirest  to  attain  to  the  humility  of  Christ,  keep 
thine  eyes  fixed  upon  Christ. 


The  more  a  man  grows  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the 
greater  will  be  his  insight  into  perfection  ;  the  more  clearly 
he  is  made  aware  of  his  deficiencies,  the  more  convinced  he 
will  be  of  his  inability,  of  and  by  himself,  to  attain  to  that 
perfection. 

The  irreligious  man  endeavours  to  exalt  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  he  who  fears  God  is  well  content  to  be 
humbled,  provided  only  that  God  be  glorified.  Why  should 
he  fear  the  contempt  of  men,  seeing  that  God  Himself  was 
despised  in  the  Person  of  Christ  ? 
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CHAPTER   XC 

AGAINST  VANITY  AND  AMBITION 

i.  Vanity  and  ambition  are  closely  allied  with  pride.  They 
consist  in  an  inordinate  craving  to  be  known,  respected  and 
honoured  by  others,  in  the  desire,  at  all  costs,  to  attract  the 
notice  and  praise  of  one's  fellow-men. 

A  certain  consideration  is  due  to  us  in  respect  of  our 
position  in  life,  and  this  we  are  not  merely  warranted  in 
safeguarding,  but  are  under  a  positive  obligation  to  do  so. 
Evil  only  arises  when  we  begin  to  set  too  high  a  value  on 
this  consideration,  and,  above  all,  when  we  demand  from 
others  a  degree  of  esteem  which  we  have  neither  the  right 
to  claim  nor  to  expect. 

The  vain  man  does  not  account  life  worth  living  if  it  be 
lived  in  obscurity :  his  one  idea  is  to  assert  the  claims  of  his 
own  personality  at  every  moment,  and  he  is  persuaded  that 
his  importance  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  widening  of 
his  social  circle. 

Reason  suffices  to  show  the  utter  futility  of  such  a  passion 
as  this.  Again  and  again  the  old  saying  has  echoed  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  know  most  of  this  world's  splendours  : 
"  All  is  vanity." 

Fame  is  like  the  circle  in  the  water,  which  widens  and 
widens  until  it  ceases  to  exist ;  it  is  like  the  soap  bubble,  which 
bursts  at  the  very  moment  that  reveals  it  in  its  perfection. 

What  is  fame  but  an  empty  shadow,  which  can  neither 
add  to  nor  diminish  that  which  a  man  really  is  ? 

From  whom  is  this  coveted  fame  sought?  From  men 
whose  judgments  are  so  often  mistaken,  and  whose  reason 
is  so  liable  to  be  swayed  by  passion  !     From  perishable  dust ! 
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From  fellow  human  beings  who  may  be  wholly  devoid  of 
true  moral  worth  ! 

Some  pursue  renown  by  paths  of  sin  and  idle  dreams  and 
falsehood  :  others  again  seek  it  on  the  score  of  their  exterior 
advantages — beauty  of  form,  personal  charm,  fashionable 
clothes,  a  fine  voice ;  others,  again,  on  the  score  of  those 
gifts,  whether  of  mind  or  heart,  of  which  they  are  possessed. 
But,  after  all,  what  ground  for  self-glorification  have  I  in  the 
possession  of  these  gifts?  Was  it  not  God  who  gave  them 
to  me  ?     Might  not  others  possess  them  if  He  had  so  chosen  ? 

Does  the  ass  on  whom  the  miller  lays  an  extra  sack  or 
two  of  corn  carry  his  ears  higher  on  that  score  than  his 
companion  who  bears  a  lighter  load  ? 

The  passion  of  ambition  springs  from  the  desire — whether 
conscious  or  unconscious — of  enthroning  self  in  the  place  of 
God  ;  by  perverting  every  virtue  to  the  service  of  egotism,  it 
ends  by  extinguishing  virtue  altogether  within  the  soul. 

A  Chinese  proverb  runs  :  He  who  opens  the  door  of  his 
heart  to  ambition  closes  it  against  peace. 

Yet,  none  the  less,  the  natural  man  exudes  vanity  and 
ambition  and  the  desire  for  approbation  at  every  pore !  He 
is  in  the  grip  of  a  passion  which  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
ravening  monster ;  so  insatiable  is  its  appetite  that  no  food 
ever  comes  amiss. 

The  ambitious  man  conceives  himself  to  be  censured  if 
men  fail  to  praise  him.  Hence  his  continual  self-assertion, 
and  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  capture  the  attention  of  others 
and  compel  their  recognition  of  his  worth.  He  despoils  all 
creation  to  find  something  wherewith  to  deck  himself,  within 
and  without,  only  in  order  that  he  may  seem  to  excel  his 
fellow-men  and  elicit  their  tribute  of  praise. 

In  social  life  ambition  reveals  itself  as  the  enemy  of  peace 
and  mutual  tolerance,  as  the  source  of  all  unrest,  deceit,  con- 
tentions and  rivalries. 

Many  a  small  man  has  sought  to  add  to  his  inches  by 
mounting  a  high  stool.  Yet  the  insignificance  of  his  stature 
is  only  the  more  clearly  betrayed  thereby  ! 

What  is  exalted  rank  ?  A  proud  beggar  who  sets  a 
fictitious  value  on  himself,  and  goes  about  begging  for  a  dole 
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of  homage  from  the  crowd — a  dole,  too,  which  is  not  unseldom 
withheld.     Yet  the  world  teems  with  such  beggars  ! 

The  ambitious  time-server,  like  the  worm,  makes  his  way 
along  by  twisting  and  turning,  but  the  latter  cannot  boast 
itself  of  a  buttonhole  in  which  to  wear  a  decoration. 

In  every  individual  there  is  an  inborn  tendency  to  self- 
assertion  and  display,  even  in  respect  of  virtue  itself,  and 
reason  is  quick  to  see  the  necessity  for  exhibiting  this 
tendency  in  as  good  a  light  as  possible.  The  desire  to  appear 
virtuous  has  robbed  not  a  few  ere  now  of  the  virtue  which 
they  really  possessed. 

Many  deprecate  praise  only  because  they  are  desirous  of 
being  praised  twice  over. 

Ambition  is  responsible  for  leading  many  an  otherwise 
honest  man  into  paths  of  falsehood. 

What  a  high  value  the  world  sets  on  the  mere  semblance 
of  learning!  Yet  how  much  does  it  amount  to  after  all? 
Though  the  ass  be  laden  with  wise  books,  he  is  none  the 
more  learned  for  that ;  even  if  he  feeds  on  Attic  thistles  his 
ears  still  remain  long. 

Vain  men  are  commonly  under  the  impression  that  every- 
one is  concerned  to  know  what  they  are  doing  ;  their  own 
insignificant  activities  are  the  only  really  important  thing  in 
life  to  them. 

Others  again  are  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  all  their 
fellows  are  envying  them,  yet  how  far  short  they  are  of  the 
possession  of  anything  which  could  provoke  envy  ! 

A  man  is  ready  enough  to  accuse  his  neighbour,  and 
proclaim  his  failings  from  the  housetop,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  one  who  is  willing  to  confess  that  he  himself  has  been 
in  the  wrong  ! 

Time,  which  deadens  the  sharpest  pangs  of  sorrow,  only 
serves  to  intensify  the  rancour  of  wounded  vanity. 

Vanity  is  frequently  ludicrous  ;  at  all  times  it  is  an  odious 
thing  and  full  of  self-torment.  In  a  professed  follower  of 
Christ  it  is  more  than  ever  repulsive. 

3.  Christ  Himself  is  our  Light  and  Teacher  in  this 
matter.  He  showed  no  desire  to  bring  Himself  before  the 
notice  of  the  world   in  order  to  secure   His  own  glory.     His 
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youth  was  spent  in  a  secluded  mountain  village,  and  His 
relatives,  though  sprung  from  a  royal  line,  were  poor  working 
folk.  Up  to  His  thirtieth  year  He  toiled  at  the  most 
commonplace  of  occupations.  All  His  might  and  wisdom  lay 
hidden  beneath  an  exterior  which  in  no  way  marked  Him  out 
from  His  fellow-men.  His  Divine  perfections  were  veiled 
beneath  the  appearance  of  simple  human  virtue. 

Even  when  He  was  compelled,  as  the  Messias,  to  enter 
upon  His  public  life,  He  never  sought  men's  praise  or 
recognition  on  the  ground  of  His  own  endowments  ;  His  one 
thought  was  to  bring  glory  to  His  Heavenly  Father.  When, 
because  of  this  all-engrossing  desire,  men  spurned  and 
persecuted  Him,  He  bore  their  treatment  with  holy  patience. 
Whilst  still  a  little  Child,  He  was  exiled  as  one  whose  presence 
was  noxious  to  the  State,  and  when  He  went  to  His  death,  it 
was  as  a  malefactor,  condemned  to  the  gibbet  of  the  Cross. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  example,  wilt  thou  still  crave  for 
the  praise  and  esteem  of  men,  deeming  thyself  aggrieved 
when  they  are  denied  to  thee  ?  Were  human  fame  really  as 
precious  a  thing  as  thou  judgest  it  to  be,  wrould  not  Christ  too 
have  sought  it  ? 

Never  try  to  impress  others  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
thy  merits.  Be  content  to  do  good,  and  leave  the  talking 
about  it  to  others  ;  choose  rather  to  be  than  to  seem  good. 
He  alone  is  truly  safeguarded  against  vanity  and  ambition 
who  seeks  God  with  his  whole  heart. 

It  is  but  an  ill  way  of  doing  good  when  it  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  honour  or  reward.  Let  thy  good  deeds  be  done  as 
secretly  as  though  they  were  evil. 

Set  not  too  high  a  valuation  on  thy  intellectual  powers,  but 
frankly  recognise  thy  deficiencies.  Many  a  one  would  become 
wise  if  he  did  not  already  esteem  himself  so. 

Be  not  solicitous  to  claim  importance  for  thyself,  nor  to 
appear  to  know  much.  Even  if  others  think  well  of  thee, 
distrust  thyself. 

Beware  of  resembling  the  peacock,  which  loves  to  display 
its  tail,  though,  as  may  often  chance,  it  is  bare  of  feathers. 

The  more  others  rely  on  thee,  the  more  profound  should 
be  thy  self-distrust. 

Y 
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CHAPTER    XCI 

THE  POVERTY  OF  CHRIST 

I.  THE  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth  of  Christ  are 
no  less  a  revelation  of  His  spirit  of  poverty  than  of  His 
humility.  Every  detail  of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  helps  to 
make  us  realise  how  truly  poor  He  was.  The  place  where  the 
God  Man  first  opens  His  eyes  on  the  light  of  this  world  is  a 
stable  ;  the  roof  that  covers  Him  is  not  His  own,  but 
another's  ;  the  very  manger  and  the  straw  are  alien  property. 
Here,  in  the  chill  night,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  is  laid  on 
His  bed  of  coarse  straw. 

The  Crib  speaks  to  us  of  the  spirit  in  which  our  Redeemer 
came  to  this  earth  ;  it  is  the  first  step  in  a  life  of  hard  poverty. 
Christ  was  born  a  poor  Babe  in  Bethlehem,  and  lived  the  life 
of  a  poor  man  at  Nazareth.  During  the  course  of  His  public 
ministry  He  was  either  indebted  to  strangers  for  hospitality, 
or  passed  His  days  on  the  roads  and  in  the  streets  of  the  towns 
through  which  His  mission  led  Him.  When  night  fell  He 
slept  beneath  the  open  sky,  under  a  tree  or  in  a  wayside  cave, 
if  no  compassionate  heart  was  prompted  to  bid  Him  welcome. 
"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head  "  (Matt.  viii. 
20;  Luke  ix.  58).  His  food  was  poor.  To-day  finds  Him 
at  Lazarus's  table  or  the  guest  of  some  jealous  Pharisee  ; 
to-morrow  He  is  in  the  desert  with  crowds  about  Him,  and 
nothing  but  a  few  loaves  wherewith  to  feed  them  all,  or,  it 
may  be,  walking  beneath  a  midday  sun  in  the  open  fields 
with  His  apostles,  and  so  destitute  even  of  bread  that  these 
latter  begin  "  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  and  to  eat " 
(Matt.  xii.   1). 
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His  clothing  was  poor  (John  xix.  23).  He  lacked  even 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  Temple  tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  26). 
He  lived  on  alms  (Luke  viii.  3  ;  John  xii.  6). 

As  He  drew  nearer  to  His  Passion  His  poverty  grew 
daily  more  apparent.  In  Nazareth  the  poor  little  house  had  at 
least  offered  Him  a  permanent  home,  and  Mary  and  Joseph 
cared  for  all  His  needs.  When  He  came  to  die  He  had  not 
even  a  cup  of  water  to  drink,  nor  a  linen  garment  to  cover 
Him  ;  His  wounded  Head  found  nowhere  to  rest,  and  the 
grave  in  which  His  Body  lay  was  bestowed  on  Him  by  the 
hand  of  charity. 

Why  did  the  Saviour  of  the  world  elect  to  appear  under 
circumstances  of  such  exceeding  poverty?  His  choice,  in 
the  first  place,  was  consistent  with  that  infinite  self-annihila- 
tion whereby  infinite  glory  was  procured  to  the  Godhead,  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  brought  to  us  men  the  lesson  and 
remedy  of  which  we  stood  in  need. 

A  desire  for  happiness  is  common  to  us  all.  We  are 
beset  at  every  turn  by  the  claims  of  our  own  sensual  appetites, 
hence  the  necessity  for  teaching  us  the  lesson  that  true  and 
ultimate  happiness  lies  neither  in  temporal  possessions  nor 
in  temporal  well-being. 

Would  this  lesson  ever  have  come  home  to  us  if  the 
Saviour  had  been  content  to  teach  it  by  word  only  ? 

2.  The  Christian  living  an  ordinary  life  in  the  world  is 
not  summoned  to  follow  His  Lord  in  a  state  of  actual  poverty. 
By  the  dispositions  of  Providence  he  finds  himself  so  placed 
as  to  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  earthly  goods  within  given 
limits,  and  even  to  labour  to  increase  them. 

Effectual  poverty  consists  in  the  spontaneous  renuncia- 
tion and  self-deprivation  of  the  material  goods  of  this  world 
for  the  sake  of  a  supernatural  end — i.e.,  the  attaining  of 
Christian  perfection. 

Those  who  desire  to  follow  our  Lord  in  the  apostolic 
work  of  saving  souls  must  be  prepared  to  follow  Him  in 
a  life  of  actual  poverty,  in  greater  or  less  degree.  So  He 
Himself  ordains  (Matt.  xix.  21,  23;  Luke  xii.  33). 

Every  Christian  is  bidden  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  to  cherish 
that  true  interior  poverty  which  appraises  all  things  at  their 
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real  value,  and  to  keep  his  heart  free  of  undue  attachment 
to  this  world's  goods. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  become  possessed  of  wealth, 
and  attain  to  a  certain  eminence  by  climbing,  like  the 
chimney-sweep,  through  dark  and  foul  passages,  but  they 
are  sndly  besmirched  in  the  process. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  thee  to  stand  high  in  the  world  ; 
all  thou  needest  is  to  stand  securely  in  the  place  assigned 
to  thee. 

There  have  never  been  lacking  men  whose  sole  aim 
and  endeavour  in  life  is  to  acquire  temporal  possessions. 
It  is  indeed  a  hateful  thing  to  see  the  love  of  money  and 
physical  well-being  insinuating  itself  into  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  very  calling  implies  the  obligation  to  teach  others 
how  to  value  earthly  goods  aright. 

3.  This  passion  arises  out  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  ten- 
dency which  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  It  may  be 
that  thou  art  justified  in  possessing  riches,  but  thou  art  not 
justified  in  suffering  thy  riches  to  possess  thee.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  poison  in  your  cupboard,  and  another  thing 
to  be  poisoned.  The  chemist  handles  poisons,  but  with  per- 
fect safety.  So  too  thou  mayest  possess  riches  without  being 
corrupted  by  them,  if  thou  earnest  them  in  thy  purse  and 
not  in  thy  heart. 

The  passion  for  wealth  is  an  ignoble  passion.  Nothing 
so  surely  degrades  a  man  as  clinging  to  money,  to  sensual 
indulgence  or  outward  display. 

It  is  a  passion  fraught  with  no  little  danger,  because,  once 
gratified,  it  places  a  man  in  a  position  to  satisfy  every  other 
passion  with  far  greater  facility. 

Each  added  temporal  enjoyment  implies  an  added  risk 
of  succumbing  to  temptation,  and  falling  into  a  disordered 
and  self-indulgent  habit  of  life. 

Men  easily  persuade  themselves  into  the  belief  that  to 
be  possessed  of  riches  is  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  God. 
The  prophet  of  old  cried  out :  "  Woe  to  you  that  are  wealthy 
in  Sion,  and  to  you  that  have  confidence  in  the  mountain 
of  Samaria  :  ye  great  men,  heads  of  the  people,  that  go  in 
with  state  into  the  house  of  Israel." 
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It  is  a  passion  which  has  never  yet  brought  happiness 
to  one  single  soul.  Riches  are  like  sea  water ;  the  more 
thou  drinkest,  the  greater  thy  thirst. 

What  of  him  who  hoards  his  gold  ?  The  ass,  said  a 
wise  man,  has  a  life  of  hard  toil  and  scant  food  ;  when  it 
dies,  men  stretch  the  skin  over  the  head  of  a  drum,  and 
make  merry  to  the  sound  of  its  music.    So  it  is  with  the  miser. 

When  Socrates  beheld  a  rich  man  who  set  great  store 
by  his  wealth,  he  used  to  say  :  There  goes  one  more  slave 
in  gilded  chains. 

Riches  are  beset  with  thorns.  A  thousand  cares  wait  on 
him  who  acquires  them,  a  thousand  more  on  him  who  clings 
to  them  ;  feverish  anxieties  are  the  lot  of  him  who  spends 
them,  bitter  affliction  overwhelms  him  who  loses  them. 

He  who  is  rich  may  still  lack  happiness  ;  he  who  is 
happy  lacks  no  riches. 

If  a  man  would  see  his  desires  easily  and  speedily  accom- 
plished, he  must  aim,  not  at  augmenting  his  possessions,  but 
at  restraining  his  cupidity. 

The  nearest  road  to  contempt  of  earthly  goods  lies  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  large  majority  of  those  who  possess 
them. 

Ail-too  soon  and  unlooked-for,  the  hour  must  come  when 
the  rich  man  sees  himself  with  empty  hands.  "  Thou  fool  ! 
this  night  do  they  require  thy  soul  of  thee,  and  whose  shall 
those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ;  so  is  he  that 
layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God  " 
(Luke  xii.  20,  21).  Lay  up  for  thyself  that  treasure  which 
thieves  cannot  steal,  nor  the  oppressor  wrest  from  thee,  which 
neither  wastes  nor  becomes  corrupt,  and  of  which  death 
itself  cannot  rob  thee. 

Such  a  treasure  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  virtues  which 
the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus  exhibited  above  all  others  to  our 
gaze  :  obedience  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  love  towards  men, 
true  humility,  and  a  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world. 
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CHAPTER    XCII 

THE  NAME  OF  JESUS 

I.  JUST  as  in  Christianity  sanctifying  grace  is  associated  with 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  so,  under  the  Jewish  law,  it  was 
closely  connected  with  certain  external  religious  rites.  In 
the  case  of  the  male  child,  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  en- 
joined, by  which  was  betokened  personal  submission  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  acceptance  of  its 
obligations  and  its  privileges  (Gen.  xvii.  9-14;  Col.  ii.  11; 
Gal.  v.  3  ;  Rom.  ii.  15).  It  further  symbolised  the  necessity 
for  penance  (Deut.  x.  16  ;  xxx.  6).  Coincidently  with 
circumcision  the  child  received  its  name. 

Christ  submitted  Himself  to  this  ordinance,  although  no 
obligation  la)-  upon  Him  to  fulfil  the  positive  commands  of 
Old  Testament  law.  He  willed  to  give  us  proof  of  the 
reality  of  His  human  nature,  and  to  be  like  us  in  all  points, 
revealing  Himself  as  a  true  son  of  Abraham.  He  further 
willed  to  teach  us  by  His  own  example  that  every  rite  and 
means  to  salvation  which  the  Divine  law  prescribes  ought  to 
be  observed  and  utilised  by  us. 

2.  The  Saviour  received  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  the  case 
of  every  individual  the  name  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  ; 
to  pronounce  it  is  to  bring  to  mind  some  image  of  the  person 
who  bears  it.  Hence  the  peculiar  importance  attaching  to 
a  "  name."  Whatever  honour  or  shame  may  be  associated 
with  it  is  directly  referable  to  the  person  it  designates. 

As  bestowed  upon  Christ,  the  Name  of  Jesus  has  a 
peculiar  signifiance.  Our  Lord  is  spoken  of  under  various 
names.  We  find  him  making  frequent  mention  of  Himself 
as  the  Son  of  Man,  claiming  thereby  to  be  the  Incarnate  God 
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whom  the  Old  Testament  foreshadowed,  and  for  whom  the 
Israelitish  nation  was  looking-  in  His  own  day  (Dan.  vii.  13). 
He  bears  too  the  name  of  Christ — the  Messias.  But  no  name 
is  so  charged  with  significance  for  us  as  the  Name  of  Jesus. 

This  Name  stands  alone,  both  in  respect  of  its  origin  and 
of  what  it  betokens.  Its  meaning  is  "  God  is  Salvation."  It 
constitutes  for  us  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  the 
hearing  of  our  prayers,  and  the  bestowal  of  all  those  Divine 
graces  and  blessings  \vrhich  are  promised  to  us  through  Him 
who  is  our  Saviour.  Through  this  Name  great  glory  accrues 
to  Christ  Himself.  "  That  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  those  that  are  in  heaven,  on  earth  and  under 
the  earth  "  (Phil.  ii.  10). 

Love  thy  Saviour,  who  for  love  of  thee  took  our  poor 
human  nature  and  became  a  penitent.  Hold  thyself  ready 
to  fulfil  every  duty  which  religion  and  thy  vocation  lays  upon 
thee. 

Treasure  the  Name  of  Jesus,  and  reverence  that  name  of 
Christian,  which  thou  bearest.  Shame  on  him  who  fails  to 
render  the  tribute  of  respect  to  himself  which  is  the  Christian's 
due  ! 

Alexander  the  Great  once  said  to  a  soldier  who  bore  his 
name  and  had  proved  himself  a  coward  :  "  Thou  must  either 
change  thy  name  or  thy  conduct."  See  to  it  that  thy  con- 
duct is  in  harmony  with  the  name  thou  bearest. 

If  the  name  of  "Christian  "  is  honoured  in  us,  we  thereby 
honour  the  most  holy  Name  of  Jesus. 

Never  speak  this  Name  lightly.  Make  use  of  it  reve- 
rently, with  heartfelt  love  and  trust. 
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CHAPTER   XCIII 

CHRISTIAN    SIMPLICITY 

i.  Christian  simplicity  should  go  hand-in-hand  with 
Christian  prudence.  The  Child  Jesus  puts  us  in  mind  of 
this  virtue. 

Christ  attached  a  unique  value  to  simplicity.  His  first 
apostles  were  simple  herdsmen,  His  next  simple  fishermen. 
He  Himself  was  a  simple  Child.  He  sets  the  little  ones  before 
us  as  our  example  :   He  bids  us  be  simple  as  doves. 

Simplicity  has  no  arriere  pensee ;  it  walks  in  a  direct 
path.  Christian  simplicity  refers  everything  to  God,  seeking 
and  desiring  Him  alone. 

God  is  the  one  Rule  of  its  thoughts  and  judgments,  the 
one  Object  of  its  desires,  the  one  End  of  its  activities. 

Simplicity  seeks  nothing  else  but  God — nothing  beside 
or  outside  Him,  but  all  in  Him  and  for  His  sake. 

It  goes  to  God  in  the  most  artless  and  straightforward 
fashion  ;  whatever  path  lies  open  and  nearest  offers  it  access 
to  His  presence — the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  dis- 
charge of  daily  duty,  the  acceptance  of  all  that  He  appoints 
or  permits. 

Simplicity  does  not  hamper  itself  with  a  thousand  need- 
less cares  ;  it  shuns  alike  singularity  and  extravagance.  It 
is  humble,  selfless  and  unsuspecting. 

Simplicity  knows  nothing  of  craft  or  policy.  False 
diplomacy  is  the  art  of  concealing  one's  thoughts  in  obedience 
to  the  promptings  of  a  disingenuous  egotism,  of  speaking 
like  an  angel  and  harbouring  the  thoughts  of  a  devil. 

Simplicity  is  the  winning  childhood  of  the  soul,  full  of 
an  ever-fresh  joy.     It  passes  with  light  courageous  footstep 
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over  life's  rough  places,  beholding  and  desiring  one  thing 
only. 

2.  The  contrary  of  simplicity  is  double-dealing.  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters  if  these  be  at  enmity  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Double-dealing  obscures  the  understanding  and  destroys 
the  heart's  peace.  That  soul  alone  corresponds  with  its 
appointed  end,  and  is  possessed  of  true  peace  which  is  wholly 
set  on  God. 

The  opposite  of  simplicity  is  the  worldly  wisdom  which 
never  chooses  the  straight  road,  but  seeks  to  reach  its  goal  by 
devious  and  clandestine  ways. 

Let  thy  wisdom  be  such  as  grey  hairs  bring,  but  keep  thy 
heart  as  fresh  as  that  of  a  little  child. 

The  truly  wise  and  great  man  is  he  who  has  never  lost  the 
spirit  of  his  childhood. 

Contrary  to  simplicity,  again,  is  the  desire  to  impress  others, 
and  to  make  oneself  an  object  of  interest.  The  mere  fact  that 
affectations  invariably  tend  to  rouse  disgust  ought  to  lead  us 
to  shun  them. 

Contrary  to  simplicity  is  the  unveracious  spirit  which 
thinks  one  thing  and  says  another — to-day  this,  to-morrow 
that.  The  modern  world  which  elects  to  do  without  Christ  is 
a  world  where  no  man  speaks  truth  with  his  neighbour. 

We  are  bidden  to  be  like  children.  A  child  is  docile,  its 
faults  are  easily  amended  ;  if  it  is  punished  for  a  real  trans- 
gression it  bears  no  grudge  and  is  in  no  way  embittered. 

Nothing  quenches  the  child's  love  towards  a  good  father  or 
mother.  It  kisses  the  hand  which  chastised  it  but  a  few 
moments  since  ;  when  alarmed  it  flings  itself  with  blind  trust 
into  its  mother's  arms.  Guileless  itself,  it  has  unbounded 
confidence  in  others. 
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CHAPTER   XCIV 

FAITH  IN  CHRIST  THE  DIVIDING  LINE 

I.  The  Incarnation  of  Christ  marked  the  great  dividing  line 
in  the  world's  history.  The  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  His  coming  are  one  long  record  of  the  conflict  on  behalf 
of  or  against  the  Christ.  This  conflict  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  days  of  His  Infancy. 

As  a  little  Child  He  was  presented  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  chosen  city  of  God.  This  Presentation  took 
place  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  precept,  and  was  intended 
to  emphasise  the  truth  that  the  Israelitish  nation  was  God's 
own  peculiar  property. 

The  grey-haired  Simeon  calls  the  Child  the  promised 
Salvation,  the  Glory  of  the  chosen  race,  the  Light  of  the 
Gentiles  and  of  all  peoples  (Luke  ii.  30-33).  This  Child  is 
the  Fountain  of  Salvation  ;  whoever  is  saved  is  saved  through 
Him  :  whoever  is  lost  is  lost  by  rejecting  Him. 

Christ  is  the  dividing  line  both  for  Israel  and  for  the  entire 
human  race.  He  is  a  sign  to  be  contradicted  and  a  stone  of 
stumbling.  He  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  down  which 
all,  individuals  and  nations  alike,  pass  to  their  salvation  or  their 
eternal  condemnation.     He  is  the  Redeemer. 

The  Presentation  is  the  first  solemn  public  meeting 
between  the  Messias  and  His  people.  It  took  place  in  the 
Temple,  in  presence  of  the  priests  and  devout  worshippers,  and 
of  Mary,  who  had  brought  her  Child  thither  in  obedience  to 
the  requirement  of  the  law. 

Never  was  a  more  supremely  excellent  sacrifice  brought 
within  its  walls.  The  Temple  shone  forth  at  last  in  all  its 
prophesied    glory,  and    the  Jewish   priesthood,   lifting   in  its 
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arms  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  reached  the  crowning  point  of 
its  Divinely  given  mission. 

Like  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna  present 
to  us  the  type  of  Old  Testament  sanctity,  which  found  ex- 
pression in  prayer  and  penance,  in  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law  and  hearts  which  yearned  for  the  advent  of  the  Messias. 

He  for  whom  they  were  looking  was  far  other  than  the 
Messias  awaited  by  the  nation  at  large.  They  foresaw  Him, 
not  as  one  who  would  bring  riches  and  carnal  pleasures  in  his 
train,  but  as  a  suffering  Messias,  a  sign  to  be  contradicted 
even  by  His  own  people  Israel. 

They  made  their  choice  and  separated  themselves  from  an 
unbelieving  nation.  By  the  inward  dispositions  of  their 
hearts  they  took  their  stand  with  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

2.  This  sign  to  be  contradicted,  the  Christ,  who  is  the 
source  of  salvation  or  the  cause  of  condemnation  to  all  men, 
is  shown  to  us  in  His  Mother's  arms.  Jesus  and  Mary  are 
united  in  the  closest  of  bonds. 

In  respect  of  Mary,  too,  the  Mother  of  God,  the  thoughts  of 
men  will  be  one  day  made  manifest  for  salvation  or  con- 
demnation. No  one  can  be  truly  indifferent  to  Mary.  Either 
men  hail  her  as  blessed  in  the  words  of  the  Magnificat,  or  they 
despise  her. 

With  prophetic  vision  Simeon  gazes  on  Calvary's  hill, 
beholding  there  Jesus  and  Mary.  Before  that  Cross  men  and 
nations  pass  to  salvation  or  to  ruin,  with  words  of  adoration 
or  hatred,  of  love  or  scorn  upon  their  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XCV 

THE    REVELATION    OF   CHRIST'S    KINGDOM 

i.  In  the  lands  lying  to  the  east  of  Judea — i.e.,  in  Chaldea, 
Persia  and  Arabia — there  existed  certain  priestly  families 
charged  with  the  task  of  handing  down  such  fragmentary 
portions  of  a  primitive  revelation  as  had  survived  amongst 
these  nations.  They  devoted  themselves  in  the  main  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  and  were  held  in  high  honour  as 
Crown  dignitaries  or  hereditary  princes.  Intercourse  at 
various  times  with  the  Israelitish  nation  had  doubtless 
familiarised  them  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  the  prophets 
of  Israel. 

Through  the  medium  of  a  special  revelation,  certain  of 
these  men  were  bidden  to  bring  their  tribute  of  worship  to 
the  God  Man  so  soon  as  the  promised  sign  was  vouchsafed 
to  them  in  the  heavens. 

The  strange  star  appeared,  and  the  three  wise  men  set 
forth  on  their  long  and  toilsome  journey  in  unwavering  faith. 
After  presenting  themselves  fearlessly  before  Herod,  they 
turned  their  faces  towards  Bethlehem.  What  did  they  find 
there  ?  A  Babe  before  whom  they  laid  down  their  gifts  and 
whom  they  unhesitatingly  adored. 

What  was  the  import  of  this  strange  event  in  the  hidden 
infancy  of  our  Lord  ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  bright 
star,  of  the  princely  retinue  and  royal  gifts  ? 

In  all  this  we  behold  a  revelation  of  the  Kingship  of 
Christ.  The  Wise  Men  made  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  new-born  King,  and  brought  Him  royal  presents. 
Forthwith  there  sprang  up  the  fear  of  a  would-be  usurper 
in  Herod's  heart. 
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This  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  built  up  on  the  foundation  of 
His  Divinity.  He  reigns  from  everlasting,  and  of  His  King- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end.  It  is  an  all-embracing  rule.  His 
are  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  Heaven  yield 
Him  obedience. 

Christ  is  Lord  over  His  friends  and  servants,  whom  He 
calls,  and  to  whom  He  imparts  His  strength.  He  is  no  less 
Lord  over  His  enemies,  whose  schemings  can  only  end  in 
the  accomplishing  of  His  will. 

He  is  Lord  of  all,  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks. 
As  Lord  of  the  universe,  He  summons  all  to  His  service, 
kings  and  shepherds,  rich  and  poor. 

Judaism  points  the  heathen  to  Christ,  but  itself  stands 
aloof  from  Him.  The  three  Wise  Men  are  the  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  which  Christianity  was  about  to  reap  in  the 
Pagan  world. 

2.  Happy  is  he  who  finds  no  rock  of  offence  in  such  a 
King.  Such  is  the  cry  which  echoes  through  each  succeed- 
ing age ! 

To  the  Jews — i.e.,  to  the  lovers  of  riches — the  Christ  has 
ever  been  a  stumbling-block. 

To  the  Greeks — i.e.,  to  the  lovers  of  pleasure — He  has  ever 
been  foolishness. 

But  who  shall  number  the  tale  of  those  who  have  made 
pilgrimage  to  Bethlehem  in  company  with  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East,  bringing  with  them  their  tribute  of  love  and 
prayer  and  self-renunciation  ?  Who  so  great  and  so  mighty 
as  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  ? 

Countless  multitudes,  and  amongst  them  the  noblest  of 
our  race,  have  been  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  home 
and  family,  wealth  and  position,  of  heart,  and  life  itself 
for  His  sake.  One  and  all  have  the  same  tale  to  tell : 
We  have  seen  the  star,  and  we  have  come.  We  have  found 
Him,  and  we  will  not  let  Him  go. 

The  appeal  which  Christianity  makes  is  not  confined  to 
those  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  a  religion  for  all.  Jairus,  the  centurion 
of  Capharnaum,  the  family  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
Rabbi  Nicodemus,  the  counsellor,  Joseph  of  Arimathea — all 
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these  belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  first 
heathen  baptised  by  St.  Peter  was  a  Roman  centurion. 

St.  Paul  sprang  from  a  wealthy  family,  and  his  preaching 
was  frequently  addressed  to  cultured  audiences.  Amongst 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  early  Church  there  were  many 
whose  profound  learning  amply  equipped  them  to  enter  the 
lists  against  the  keenest  Pagan  disputants  of  their  own  day. 

The  records  of  the  martyrs  go  to  show  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
become  converted  to  Christianity.  Nor,  in  the  case  of  these, 
was  conversion  any  the  less  needed.  As  well  for  their  own 
sakes  as  for  the  sake  of  humanity  at  large,  the  cultured,  rich 
and  powerful  ones  of  this  world  stand,  even  more  than  the 
poor,  in  need  of  religion. 

The  gradual  transformation  which  Christianity  wrought 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  ended  by  exerting  no  small 
influence  over  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  enslaved. 

3.  In  Herod  we  see  the  fact  exemplified  that  to  reject 
Christ  is  to  give  rein  to  the  vilest  passions.  A  prey  to 
ambition,  his  one  thought  is  how  best  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  his  own  kingdom. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  such  suspicions  and  machinations 
are  not  unknown.  The  State  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
Christ  ;  His  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  through 
Him  all  earthly  rule  receives  its  stability.  Yet,  none  the  less, 
it  fears  Him.  What  innumerable  intrigues,  what  turpitudes, 
both  political  and  personal,  have  flowed  from  this  one  source  ! 

The  powers  of  this  world  must  perforce  set  forward  the 
cause  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  whether  it  be  by  bloody 
persecutions  or  by  the  stealthy  or  openly-delivered  assaults 
of  a  Culturkampf.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Herod  lav  on  his  death-bed,  stricken 
with  a  loathsome  disease. 

Happy  those  little  ones  who  suffered  for  Christ's  sake ! 
Scarcely  had  they  tasted  of  the  sorrows  of  this  life  before 
they  closed  their  eyes  on  earth  to  re-open  them  in  Heaven. 

Earth's  sorrows  and  sufferings  and  death,  when  endured 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  are  transmuted  into  salvation  and  life 
and  joy  in  His  eternal  Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER    y>CVl 

THE    DISPOSITIONS    OF     DIVINE    PROVIDENCE 

I.  When  Herod,  spurred  by  tumultuous  passions,  was  about 
to  perpetrate  his  evil  deed,  God  bade  the  Holy  Family  take 
flight  into  Egypt,  a  land  which  had  so  many  and  such 
significant  associations  for  the  people  of  Israel. 

Such  are  God's  ways.  He  is  wont  to  leave  free  play  to 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  will  of  man,  and  to  interpose 
only  on  specific  grounds.  Human  shortsightedness  is  often 
wholly  unable  to  understand  why  this  or  that  should  be 
permitted  by  God,  or  to  read  the  meaning  of  His  providential 
dispositions. 

God  sent  His  angel  in  a  dream  to  St.  Joseph  in  order  to 
make  known  His  will  to  him.  Such  a  flight  involved  real 
hardship,  the  shouldering  of  a  heavy  burden.  How  uncertain 
must  the  whole  outlook  have  seemed  ! 

Yet  Joseph  arose  without  hesitation,  and,  taking  the  Child 
and  His  Mother,  fled  into  Egypt.  None  of  the  toilsome 
details  of  the  journey  were  spared  them,  but  Joseph  found 
strength  for  endurance  in  his  humble  reliance  upon  God,  and 
remained  in  the  land  of  exile  until  he  was  apprised  of  the  death 
of  those  who  had  conspired  against  the  Child.  On  his  return, 
being  warned  by  God,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Nazareth. 

2.  The  mysterious  ways  of  Divine  Providence  became  more 
and  more  inexplicable  in  the  life  of  Christ,  until  at  length  the 
culminating  mystery  was  reached  on  the  hill  of  Calvary. 

What  are  all  the  mysteries  of  God's  dealings,  both  in  the 
life  of  His  Church  and  of  individuals,  as  compared  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  ? 

How    could    the   Heavenly   Father    leave    His    holy    and 
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most  beloved  Son  to  weep  in  vain  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  ? 
How  could  He  suffer  Innocence  to  die  so  agonising  a  death  as 
to  believe  Itself  forsaken  by  God  ? 

There  will  be  no  reading  these  mysteries  aright  until 
we  read  them  in  the  light  of  Heaven.  We  find  it  hard  to 
understand  them  now,  because  we  fail  to  see  how  little  earth 
is,  with  all  it  has  to  offer,  and  how  great  eternity  ! 

In  the  light  of  Christian  revelation,  and  indeed  in  that  of 
human  reason  itself,  we  can  see  clearly  enough  how  essential 
it  is  for  us  to  rely  with  absolute  trust  upon  God's  Providence, 
even  though  our  dim  eyes  cannot  read  the  meaning  of  His 
dealings  with  us  now.  God  in  His  Heaven  sees  better  and 
further  than  we.     Let  the  Cross  be  thy  lighthouse. 

3.  Not  a  few  minds  are  perplexed  and  repelled  by  the  fact 
that  good  men  do  not  always  attain  in  this  life  to  the  happiness 
which  they  appear  to  merit. 

There  is  much  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
God  cares  for  me.  I  came  forth  from  God,  this  I  know ; 
whither  I  go  I  know  not,  yet  I  am  assured  that  there  is  a  love 
about  my  path  which  is  never  unmindful  of  me. 

Be  diligent,  therefore,  and  pious,  full  of  joy  and  hope  and 
quiet  patience.  A  good  God  gives  when,  and  where,  and  what 
He  knows  to  be  best. 

Look  back  on  thy  past  life  with  eyes  that  see,  and  thou 
wilt  find  it  one  long  record  of  God's  providential  mercies. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  days  that  lie  before  thee  ? 
Will  the  future  belie  the  past  ? 

"  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  Be  thankful 
for  the  happiness  which  God  apportions  thee,  and  restore  it 
willingly  when  He  recalls  it.  There  is  no  good  so  great  but 
He  has  a  greater  still  to  give  thee  ;  He  takes  the  one  that  He 
may  bestow  on  thee  the  other. 

What  cause  hast  thou  to  repine  if  God's  Providence  beats 
thy  crops  to  the  ground  with  a  rain  of  gold  and  diamonds  ? 

Good  and  evil  fortune,  to  a  brave  man,  are  like  his  right 
and  left  hand  ;  he  could  ill  spare  either. 

If  thou  hast  grief  in  thy  soul,  tell  it  first  to  God.  Human 
sympathy,  even  that  of  the  best  of  men,  cannot  plumb  the 
depths  of  thy  heart's  need. 
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Desire  not  that  things  should  come  to  pass  in  this  world  as 
thou  thyself  conceivest  right,  but  that  in  all  things  God's  holy 
will  may  be  accomplished  ;  thus  shalt  thou  be  happy.  It  is 
not  so  much  our  misfortunes  which  bear  us  down  as  the  way 
in  which  we  look  at  them.  Learn  from  the  life  of  Christ  how 
to  behold  everything  in  its  true  light. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI I 

THE  INTERIOR  LIFE 

i.  Christ  passed  the  greater  portion  of  His  life  in  quiet 
obscurity,  appearing  in  public  from  time  to  time  as  His 
mission  demanded.  "  Show  Thyself  to  the  world,"  so  men 
urged,  but  He  only  elected  to  do  this  when  He  judged  it 
imperative. 

Be  thou  too  a  lover  of  solitude ;  watch  over  thy  interior 
life.  Reason  itself  teaches  us  that  a  man's  true  worth  lies, 
not  without,  but  within. 

"  The  spring  of  pleasure  and  cheerfulness  in  life,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  is  independent  of  outward  circumstances ;  man 
finds  his  fountain  of  joy  within." 

Whatever  is  exterior  to  thee  can  confer  no  true  excellence 
on  thee ;  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  nor  fine  trap- 
pings a  fine  horse.  Externals  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but 
true  worth  is  a  thing  of  the  heart.  Christ  calls  on  us  to  per- 
form good  works,  and  to  bring  our  outward  lives  into  harmony 
with  His  own,  but  He  affirms  that  love  and  justice  and  the 
fear  of  God  are  weightier  than  all  beside. 

Nourish  the  interior  spirit,  therefore,  and  ward  off  all  that 
would  sully  thy  heart's  purity. 

What  can  exterior  works  avail  thee  if  thou  lackest  that 
interior  fount  of  piety  whence  all  such  works  should  flow  ? 
We  find  worldly-minded  men  ready  to  undergo  many  a 
humiliation  and  offer  many  a  sacrifice,  whether  spurred  by 
necessity  or  ambition,  by  the  love  of  gain,  or  other  temporal 
considerations,  but  what  does  it  profit  them  in  the  end  ? 
The  Pharisees  were  rigid  observers  of  the  law  ;  what  did  it 
avail  them  ?     The  asceticism  of  the  Indian  fakir  outstrips  in 
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rigour  all  that  we  read  of  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  ;  what  is 
the  fruit  of  it  all  ? 

To  be  destitute  of  the  interior  spirit  is  to  suffer  Divine 
grace  to  pass  by  thee  unused  ;  temptations  find  thee  power- 
less, and  prayer  becomes  the  merest  routine,  an  idle  and 
sterile  thing. 

How  often  does  God  come  to  our  heart's  door  with  gifts 
of  grace  in  His  hands  ;  how  rarely  does  He  find  us  within 
to  welcome  Him  ! 

Unnecessary  distractions  bring  great  loss  in  their  train, 
imperilling  the  heart's  purity,  and  giving  rise  to  many  a 
vexatious  experience. 

Shun  this  world's  turmoil.  Can  a  man  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled  ? 

2.  Many  find  pleasure  in  idle  talk,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  their  soul.  How  often  does  a  man  wish  he  had  kept 
silence,  or  refrained  from  this  or  that  company !  Within 
rightful  limits,  social  intercourse  has  its  advantages,  but  a 
loquacious  tongue  affords  many  an  occasion  of  sin. 

Let  solitude  find  thee  at  peace  with  thyself;  be  cordial 
in  thy  intercourse  with  thy  fellows,  but  above  all,  learn  to  be  at 
home  with  God,  by  whom  both  solitude  and  social  intercourse 
are  apportioned  thee.  Apart  from  God,  solitude  is  a  desert, 
and  the  society  of  our  fellow-men  a  source  of  peril.  With  God, 
our  hearts  are  everywhere  at  rest ;  without  Him,  nowhere. 

Over-activity  and  haste  in  external  matters  disquiet  the 
soul,  rendering  it  a  prey  to  distractions,  and  averse  from 
heavenly  things. 

Let  thy  good  works  be  done  with  the  sole  intention  of 
pleasing  God.  The  eyes  of  men  are  so  many  thieves  lurking 
in  ambush  to  rob  thee  of  thy  hard-won  treasures. 

True  solace  lies  in  communion  with  God.  Converse  with 
men  for  His  sake,  and  thy  conversation  will  be  profitable  to 
thy  soul.  Refrain  from  meddling  with  matters  with  which 
thou  hast  no  concern. 

Retain  a  calm  self-mastery  in  respect  of  the  duties  and 
claims  which  thy  state  in  life  brings  with  it  ;  thou  must 
neither  suffer  them  to  oppress  thee  nor  to  disturb  thy  peace 
of  mind. 
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Rely,  first  and  foremost,  on  thine  own  personality, 
not  on  the  advantages  of  thy  position.  This  calls  for  great 
confidence  in  God,  and  a  chastened  confidence  in  thyself. 

Keep  thyself  pure,  and  recognise  thy  littleness.  Take 
pleasure  in  being  with  God  and  alone  with  thyself,  so  thou 
shalt  find  peace  and  rest. 

A  good  work  that  is  done  secretly  and  with  a  desire  to 
hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  men  is  more  acceptable  to  God, 
however  unimportant  it  may  be,  than  a  thousand  others 
performed  in  the  self-complacent  hope  that  men  may  hear 
of  them  and  praise  them. 

Be  content  with  displaying  only  such  knowledge  or 
capacity  as  the  matter  in  hand  may  call  for. 
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CHAPTER   XCVIII 

OBEDIENCE  TOWARDS  MAN 

I.  Christ  practised  obedience  in  the  home  at  Nazareth. 
There  is  no  higher  obligation  in  the  Christian  life  than  that 
of  obedience  to  God.  Just  as  in  the  world  of  nature  He  has 
not  elected  to  work  alone,  but  to  permit  the  co-operation  of 
His  creatures,  enduing  them  to  this  end  with  power  to  control 
the  forces  of  nature,  so  too,  in  the  world  of  free  moral  action, 
He  does  not  will  to  be  Himself  sole  Dictator,  but  delegates 
His  authority  to  men  in  various  ways,  clothing  them  with 
the  right,  as  His  representatives,  to  exact  obedience  from  their 
fellow-men. 

The  constitution  of  human  society  reveals  to  us  our 
interdependence,  not  merely  in  regard  to  mutual  love,  but 
also  in  respect  of  the  exercise  of  authority  and  the  obligation 
to  obedience. 

Our  obedience  towards  God  must  be  so  wholehearted  as 
to  impel  us  to  obey  man  for  His  sake.  It  is  in  consonance 
with  human  nature  that  obedience  to  God  should  find  its 
complement  in  obedience  visibly  rendered  to  man.  He  who 
represents  God  is  not  an  instrument,  a  speaking  tube,  as  it 
were,  through  which  God's  voice  is  directly  addressed  to  our 
ears,  but  one  who  stands  to  us  in  the  place  of  God,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words. 

Obedience  is  the  virtue  which  disposes  our  will  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  lawfully  enjoined  on  us  by  a  lawfully 
constituted  authority. 

No  limits  can  be  assigned  to  obedience  when  God  is 
concerned.  Where  obedience  to  man  is  in  question,  certain 
definite  limits  are  apparent  ;  it  must  neve  r  involve  the  doing 
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of  what  is  forbidden  by  the  Divine  law.  The  obligation  to 
obey  is  co-extensive  with  the  moral  right  to  exact  obedience 
inherent  in  him  who  commands. 

2.  The  virtue  of  obedience  takes  possession  of  the  will, 
and  imbues  it  with  respect  and  love  towards  the  person  of  the 
superior,  with  a  spirit  of  joy  in  submission,  and  a  disposition 
to  fulfil,  not  alone  the  injunctions,  but  even  the  legitimate 
desires  of  those  who  are  invested  with  authority. 

The  virtue  of  obedience  subjugates  the  understanding,  re- 
straining it  from  presumptuous  judgments  in  respect  of 
superiors,  and  from  captious  criticism  of  the  commands 
received. 

Obedience  glorifies  God,  who  wills  that  His  creatures 
should  be  ruled  by  creatures,  and  that  man  for  His  sake 
should  render  obedience  to  His  fellow-man. 

Obedience  is  a  sacrifice  specially  well-pleasing  to  God, 
implying  as  it  does  the  subjection  of  man's  will  to  the  will  of 
another,  and  the  renunciation  of  his  personal  freedom  of 
action  for  the  love  of  God. 

3.  A  luminous  example  of  obedience  is  set  before  us  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  We  are  told  of  Him  that  He  was  "  subject "  to 
His  parents  (Luke  ii.  51),  and  this  subjection  continued  until 
His  thirtieth  year. 

He  obeyed  with  exactitude  and  the  utmost  willingness  ; 
His  parents'  wishes  were  law  to  Him,  even  in  the  most  unim- 
portant details. 

Obedience  ruled  His  will,  bringing  it  into  full  harmony 
with  the  will  of  His  Father  ;  it  ruled  His  understanding, 
leaving  no  latitude  for  the  spirit  of  criticism,  nor  for  the 
manifestation  of  His  transcendent  knowledge  as  God.  He 
chose  to  submit,  even  though  He  Himself  judged  more  truly 
than  His  parents.  He  obeyed  from  a  spirit  of  virtue,  having 
regard,  not  to  earthly  advantage,  but  to  His  Father's  will. 

He  did  not  first  choose  what  He  would  do  in  order 
subsequently  to  bring  His  own  will  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine  injunctions.  His  one  choice  was  to  obey,  and  only 
to  obey ;  every  detail  of  His  life  was  determined  by 
obedience. 

The  spirit   of  obedience  was  manifested  throughout   the 
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whole  of  His  earthly  course.  When  His  executioners  bade 
Him  lie  down  upon  the  Cross,  He  did  their  bidding,  and 
stretched  Himself  upon  it  ;  when  they  bade  Him  offer  His 
Hands  and  Feet  to  the  nails,  He  offered  them. 

Make  no  grievance  of  it,  therefore,  if  thy  calling  in  life 
subjects  thee  to  the  will  of  another.  Rejoice  rather  that 
thereby  many  an  occasion  is  afforded  thee  for  the  practice  of 
that  humility  and  submission  to  God  which  gives  its  highest 
meaning  to  life. . 

Peculiar  excellence  attaches  to  the  renunciation  of  our 
personal  judgment  for  the  love  of  God. 

4.  Christian  obedience  finds  its  true  correlative  in  the 
Christian  exercise  of  authority.  As  a  superior,  thou  art  God's 
representative,  but  so,  too,  is  thy  inferior.  If  thou  art  unjust  or 
harsh  in  thy  dealings  with  the  least  of  those  entrusted  to  thy 
care,  thou  art  guilty  of  an  outrage  against  a  God  who  reckons 
as  done  to  Himself  whatever  thou  dost  in  respect  of  thy 
inferiors. 

As  superior,  thou  must  not  fail  to  recognise  that  the  spring 
of  all  authority  is  in  God.  Christ  was  revealed  as  "  One 
having  power "  (Matt.  vii.  29).  "  You  call  me  Master  and 
Lord  :  and  you  say  well  ;  for  so  I  am  "  (John  xiii.  13).  "  One  is 
your  Master,  Christ "  (Matt,  xxiii.  10).  He  refers  all  to  His 
Heavenly  Father,  "  He  who  seeth  Me  seeth  the  Father  also  " 
(John  xiv.  9).  "  My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  but  His  that  sent 
Me  "  (John  vii.  16). 

Prudence  and  self-mastery  are  essential  to  the  rightful 
exercise  of  authority.  A  superior  must  aim  at  seeing  every- 
thing, overlooking  much  and  punishing  little. 

He  must  continually  remind  himself  of  the  fact  that  those 
under  his  authority  are  of  like  nature  with  himself.  Let  him 
therefore  rule  as  he  would  wish  to  be  ruled.  Where  the  mere 
expression  of  a  desire  suffices,  a  brusque  command  rouses  a 
sense  of  grievance  ;  where  one  reproof  will  produce  the 
required  effect,  it  is  a  mistake  to  administer  half-a-dozen. 
Why  make  use  of  a  steam  hammer  to  crush  a  nut  ? 

He  who  is  in  a  subordinate  position  must  understand  that 
he  is  subject  to  authority  in  respect  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
good,  conducive  to  order  and  wholly  legitimate,  not  that  he 
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may  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  superior's 
egotism  or  any  other  passion. 

The  character  of  thy  rule  is  to  be  inferred  rather  from  the 
manner  in  which  men  obey  thee  than  from  the  commands 
thou  layest  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XCIX 

WORK 

I.  From  His  Childhood,  Christ's  life  at  Nazareth  was  one  of 
toil 

Work  is  natural  to  man  ;  it  is  indispensable  alike  to  the 
welfare  of  human  society  and  the  individual.  "  Man  is  born 
to  labour  and  the  bird  to  fly  "  (Job  v.  7).  "  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat  "  (2  Thess.  iii.  10).  The  idle 
man  is  exposed  to  dangers  which  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  resist  ;  he  becomes  a  burden  to  himself. 

Nothing  is  achieved  without  work.  Life  proffers  its  fruits 
to  men,  but  it  is  rare  for  them  to  hang  within  easy  reach,  like 
a  rosy  apple  on  a  drooping  bough. 

Work — whether  mental  or  bodily — varies  greatly  in  its 
nature,  and  the  variety  is  such  that  each  several  branch 
suffices,  as  a  rule,  to  absorb  a  man's  energies  during  his 
entire  lifetime. 

As  a  result  of  the  manifold  kinds  of  work,  we  find  a 
multiplicity  of  callings  in  life,  some  higher,  others  lower. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  essentially  unalterable  ;  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 

From  this  springs  the  fact  that  men  are  variously  endowed 
in  respect  of  physical  and  mental  powers.  One  displays 
special  aptitude  for  this  particular  vocation,  another  for 
that  ;  no  one  thing  is  equally  suited  to  all. 

Hence  work  has  been  appointed  to  us  by  our  Creator,  by 
whom  the  nature  of  men  and  things  has  been  constituted 
after  this  fashion,  and  not  otherwise. 

2.  In  Paradise,  work  would  have  been  free,  by  a  special 
dispensation  of  Divine  grace,  from  all  its  attendant  sufferings 
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and  toilsomeness,  but  sin  cancelled  this  supernatural  gift, 
and  left  man  face  to  face  with  the  burden  of  his  own  natural 
weakness.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  " 
(Gen.  i.  19).  Burdened  as  it  is  with  many  difficulties,  work 
has  become  a  prime  duty  of  man,  and  as  such  is  to  be  held 
in  honour. 

Paganism  had  drifted  away  from  the  true  conception  of 
work.  Manual  labour  and  hard  toil  seemed  to  its  eyes  to 
involve  a  degradation  of  which  the  free  man  had  cause  to 
be  ashamed. 

3.  Then  Christ  appeared  on  earth.  He  liberated  us  from 
the  power  of  sin,  but  left  us  still  exposed  to  its  temporal 
consequences,  to  bitter  suffering  and  arduous  toil,  in  order 
that,  by  accepting  these  in  the  spirit  of  penance,  we  might 
make  of  them  a  ladder  whereby  to  mount  heavenwards. 
Again  and  again  He  bids  us  keep  eternity  in  view,  in  the 
light  of  which  earthly  differences  of  position  appear  wholly 
secondary.  One  is  cast  for  this  part,  another  for  that,  but 
it  matters  very  little  what  rdle  is  assigned  to  a  man  on  life's 
stage,  so  long  as  he  fills  it  with  the  thought  of  eternity  upper- 
most in  his  mind. 

Christ  sanctified  work  by  His  own  example.  Up  to  His 
thirtieth  year  He  laboured  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  a 
carpenter  in  His  workshop.  His  days  were  filled  with 
commonplace  and  toilsome  drudgery,  such  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  majority  of  men. 

Since  God  has  laboured  thus,  we  ought  to  look  upon  it 
as  an  honourable  thing  that  a  man  should  maintain  himself 
and  those  dependent  on  him  by  daily  toil,  involving  strenu- 
ous effort  and  persistent  industry. 

The  cross  of  work  was  carried  by  our  Saviour  all  His 
life.  During  His  public  ministry  exhausting  labours  fell 
to  His  lot  day  after  day.  When  evening  came,  and  found 
Him  wearied,  they  brought  Him  the  sick  from  all  the 
country  round  about ;  none  met  with  a  refusal,  nor  did  He 
ever  seek  to  curtail  His  work. 

Rest  seemed  to  be  always  denied  Him  ;  if  He  tried  to 
obtain  it,  the  claims  of  others  invariably  broke  in  upon  it, 
yet  no  murmur  escaped  His  lips.     The  mother  who  brought 
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her  little  ones  to  Him  always  found  a  welcome.  When  He 
went  out  to  the  desert  to  rest  in  company  with  His  disciples, 
a  crowd  was  waiting  for  Him  even  there,  and  He  taught 
them  "many  things"  (Mark  vi.   34). 

He  knew  no  cherished  pursuits ;  for  Him  life  meant 
nothing  but  toil,  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  duty.  He 
was  often  tired,  and  conscious  of  being  tired  (Matt  viii.  24 ; 
John  iv.  6). 

Nothing  withheld  Him  from  work,  neither  the  fatigues 
of  the  way  nor  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  the 
rigorous  nature  of  the  life  He  elected  to  lead,  involving  as 
it  did  frequent  fasts  and  long  vigils  (Matt.  iv.  2  ;  Luke  vi.  12). 

His  Apostles  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
toilers,  and  were  summoned  to  a  life  of  toil.  The  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  earned  his  bread  by  the  work  of 
his  own  hands. 

Toil  is  apt  to  be  repugnant  to  man,  both  on  account  of 
the  degradation  it  is  held  to  involve  and  of  the  hardships 
it  brings  with  it.  Christ  welcomed  both  the  humiliation  and 
the  suffering,  each  in  its  highest  degree,  and  by  so  doing  He 
restored  to  work  that  dignity  which  essentially  appertains  to  it. 

4.  Do  thou  therefore  love  work.  There  is  no  more 
wretched  being  on  earth  than  the  well-to-do  idle  man. 
Dislike  to  work  betrays  itself  by  a  spirit  of  sloth,  which 
leads  a  man  to  shun  the  everyday  obligations  attaching  to 
his  state  in  life  ;  by  inertia,  which  renders  all  effort  distaste- 
ful, and  by  tepidity,  which  shrinks  back  from  everything  that 
costs,  even  though  the  soul's  salvation  is  at  stake. 

It  is  clear  enough  to  any  man,  whether  he  be  Christ's 
disciple  or  not,  that  there  is  nothing  more  destructive  of 
happiness  and  true  morality  than  a  rooted  habit  of  idleness. 

Idleness  is  more  tiring  than  work,  and  brings  with  it  a 
burden  of  shame  and  loss  to  boot.  The  slothful  man  is 
ever  brimful  of  desires. 

Talents  are  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  crude  metal  ; 
industry  mints  this  and  determines  its  true  value. 

Work  is  not  a  nightmare.  Any  pursuit  which  is  directed 
to  a  legitimate  end  becomes  a  source  of  interest  once  a  man 
gives  himself  to  it  in  real  earnest. 
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The  best  security  against  tedium  and  depression  of  spirits 
is  to  be  found  in  regular,  serious  work.  Natural  instinct 
impels  us  to  it,  conscience  reveals  it  as  a  duty  and  habit 
transforms  it  into  a  delight. 

5.  He  who  works  must  work  in  the  right  way,  not  like  an 
irrational  being  whose  existence  is  bounded  by  the  things  of  this 
earth,  but  as  one  who  was  created  to  find  his  end  in  God. 
Frayer  and  work  must  be  linked  together,  and  success  viewed 
in  its  true  light,  not  as  something  to  be  achieved  at  all  costs. 

Work  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  restless  spirit 
which  accomplishes  nothing,  but  is  for  ever  exhausting  its 
energies  in  the  pursuit  of  success,  however  momentary  or 
unsubstantial  this  may  prove. 

Work  in  a  way  befitting  the  position  which  Providence 
assigns  thee.  Have  no  regrets  if  thou  findest  thyself  unable 
to  utilise  thy  talents  and  natural  advantages  to  the  full  in 
that  particular  corner  God  has  appointed  to  thee ;  under 
such  circumstances,  an  act  of  renunciation,  conforming  thine 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  is  worth  more  than  the  most 
dazzling  success. 

Christ's  example  has  sanctified  the  toils  of  life,  however 
commonplace.  He  set  small  store  by  work  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  To  everything  He  did  He  allotted 
its  full  measure  of  time  ;  the  impetuous  rush  of  modern 
days,  consistent  as  it  is  with  the  most  clamorous  idleness, 
finds  no  sanction  in  His  own  life  on  earth. 

If  work  is  to  claim  the  blessing  which  attaches  to  it, 
it  must  be  well-ordered.  Not  seldom  discontent  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  man  works  either  too  much  or  too  little,  or 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  task. 

Work  is  essentially  a  means  to  the  service  of  God  ;  we 
must  refrain  from  making  an  idol  of  it.  Let  it  be  neither 
a  god  nor  a  hell  to  thee,  but  a  way  of  access  to  God. 

Work  is  an  element  in  that  happiness  to  which  man  may 
attain  here  on  earth,  but  it  is  not  happiness  itself.  No  one 
can  find  full  contentment  in  it,  nor  can  we  picture  to  our- 
selves an  earthly  paradise  in  which  man's  one  joy  would  lie 
in  unceasing  toil.  If  happiness  and  work  were  synonymous, 
men  would  certainly  not  be  at  pains  to  shun  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER   C 

PRAYER 

I.  Prayer  is  the  raising  of  the  mind  to  God.  He  who  prays 
turns  aside  from  this  visible  world  and  directs  the  whole 
energy  of  his  soul  towards  God,  desiring  to  increase  within 
himself  the  knowledge  and  love  of  truth,  to  praise  God  and 
render  Him  thanks.  The  higher  thou  goest  the  wider  the 
horizon  that  opens  up  before  thee  ;  the  great  whole  reveals 
itself  more  clearly  in  proportion  as  each  separate  detail  grows 
less  sharply  defined. 

Prayer  is  the  staying  of  the  soul  upon  God,  the  soul's  cry 
for  help.  He  who  prays  is  conscious  of  his  own  weakness 
and  helplessness  ;  he  leans  on  God,  and  commits  himself  to 
Him,  assured  of  finding  in  Him  sufficient  for  his  every  need. 

Prayer  is  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  a  becoming  one 
with  Him.  He  who  prays  yields  himself  as  an  instrument 
into  God's  hands,  using  his  own  will  only  in  order  that  he 
may  come  to  know  and  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 

Prayer  is  as  needful  to  us  as  the  breath  we  draw. 

In  this  world  of  sense,  where  the  things  of  heaven  are  so 
dimly  discerned,  we  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  illumination. 
Every  step  calls  for  light  (Ps.  cxviii.  105). 

Strength,  too,  as  well  as  light,  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to 
face  life's  adversities  with  a  good  hope.  Without  God  we  can 
do  nothing  ;  with  Him  all  things  are  possible  to  us.  Prayer  is 
the  essential  aliment  of  the  soul  ;  to  forsake  it  is  more  in- 
jurious than  to  forsake  our  daily  food.  Prayer  is  the  breath 
of  the  soul ;  to  neglect  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  spiritual  death. 
It  is  precisely  because  thou  art  so  little  and  so  weak  that  a 
merciful  God  inclines  His  ear  to  thy  pleadings.     Just  as  the 
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dull  embers  are  kindled  into  fresh  life  by  incense,  so  prayer 
lights  up  the  heart's  hopes  anew. 

Again,  it  is  not  alone  light  and  strength  that  are  needed, 
but  the  reading  of  a  loftier  meaning  into  this  trivial  earthly 
existence  of  ours.  This  meaning  is  only  to  be  found  in  God. 
Here  is  a  truth  of  which  we  ought  to  be  profoundly  conscious 
at  all  times,  but  which  prayer  alone  can  bring  home  to  us, 
such  prayer  as  teaches  us  how  to  commune  with  God,  to 
approach  Him  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  to  give  utterance 
before  Him  to  our  thoughts  and  our  heart's  emotions  in  words 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  petition  and  sorrow  for  sin. 

We  have  need  of  God,  of  clinging  to  Him  as  a  child  clings 
to  his  mother  ;  weak  human  nature  cannot  exist  apart  from 
God.  Work  is  good,  but  only  if  it  is  closely  associated  with 
prayer.  The  modern  world  is  for  ever  at  work ;  it  makes 
great  strides  in  knowledge  and  the  practical  utilisation  of 
natural  forces,  but  it  does  not  pray ;  hence,  it  travels  but  the 
more  rapidly  towards  its  own  destruction. 

The  soul  of  him  who  neglects  prayer,  however  profound 
may  be  his  learning,  stands  at  an  infinite  distance  belowr  the 
soul  of  any  poor  illiterate  woman  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
pray. 

There  is  a  prayer  which  we  are  bidden  to  use  always  and 
without  ceasing  (Luke  xviii.  I  ;  I  Thess.  v.  17).  This  is  the 
prayer  of  pure  intention,  involving  that  sincere  disposition  of 
soul  which  tends  to  God  in  all  its  thoughts,  and  words  and 
works  (1  Cor.  x.  31).  But,  over  and  above  this,  there  are 
certain  occasions  and  appointed  times  for  prayer  which  we 
must  beware  of  letting  slip. 

In  all  this  Christ  is  our  example.  He  not  only  com- 
manded us  to  pray  (Luke  xviii.  1  ;  John  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  7,  16; 
xvi.  24),  but  the  whole  fabric  of  His  daily  life  wras  interwoven 
with  prayer  as  with  a  golden  thread  (Luke  xi.  1-14  ;  xviii.  1-8). 

He  prayed  in  silence  through  the  night  and  He  prayed, 
too,  publicly  and  aloud  (Matt.  vi.  9;  John  xvii.  1,  seq.)\  at 
the  appointed  times  in  the  Synagogue,  and  on  special  occasions 
(Matt.  xi.  25);  He  prayed  when  entering  on  His  public 
ministry  (Matt.  iv.  1)  ;  before  He  chose  His  Apostles  (Luke  vi. 
12);  at  the  moment  of  St.   Peter's  bold  confession  (Luke  ix. 
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1 8);  at  His  Transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  28,  29);  at  the  be- 
ginning of  His  Passion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36). 

Exterior  activities  are  good,  but  they  must  not  be  suffered 
to  conflict  with  weightier  interests. 

God  wills  that  we  should  pray.  Prayer  is  the  most  fitting 
expression  of  our  dependence  upon  Him,  and  of  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will  with  which  the  realisation  of  man's 
true  destiny  is  bound  up.  God  has  elected  to  make  the 
bestowal  of  His  gifts  for  the  most  part  contingent  on  prayer ; 
hence  its  vital  importance  for  us. 

Neither  must  thou  neglect  the  prayer  of  meditation  or 
contemplation.  Thy  whole  life's  course  must  be  one  con- 
tinued act  of  reflection  if  thou  wouldst  be  assured  of  treading 
the  right  path.  It  is  too  late  to  take  thought  once  our  feet 
are  set  fast  in  the  bog. 

2.  Nothing  is  of  such  supreme  moment  to  us  as  religious 
truth.  Suffer  no  day  to  pass  without  letting  the  eyes  of  thy 
mind  rest  upon  it  awhile  in  quietness  of  spirit  and  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Contemplate  it,  not  once  or  twice,  but 
again  and  again  ;  ponder  it  well,  scrutinise  its  foundations, 
its  significance,  its  practical  bearing  on  life. 

The  end  of  all  meditation  is  the  ennobling  of  the  heart 
by  stimulating  it  to  pious  affections,  good  resolutions  and 
union  with  God. 

Make  a  brief  meditation  each  morning.  Betake  thyself 
in  spirit  to  Calvary,  to  that  height  whence  thou  canst  look 
round  and  see  clearly,  even  to  the  far  horizon.  For  the  most 
part,  thy  way  lies  through  deep  valleys  ;  earth's  distractions 
encompass  thee,  obstructing  the  distant  view  at  every  turn. 

In  meditation  thou  preparest  for  thyself  a  light  which 
will  serve  to  illumine  life's  dark  and  perilous  way,  and  to 
keep  thy  feet  from  straying. 

Meditation  will  be  to  thee  a  source  whence  thou  mayest 
draw  that  fortitude  of  will  and  consolation  which  thou  so 
greatly  needest,  and  the  confidence  which  will  embolden 
thee,  notwithstanding  thy  many  sins  and  miseries,  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  outstretched  hand  of  God's  mercy. 

God  is  ready  to  speak  to  men  ;  in  meditation  thou  lendest 
a  ready  ear  to  His  inspirations. 
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To  distinguish  His  voice  aright,  the  mind  must  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  promptings  of  self-love  and  the  turmoil 
of  earthly  affairs.     Herein  lies  the  blessing  of  solitude. 

The  reaper  does  not  count  those  moments  lost  which  he 
gives  to  the  sharpening  of  his  sickle,  neither  is  the  time 
devoted  to  meditation  to  be  esteemed  as  lost  in  respect  of 
the  active  duties  of  our  state  of  life. 

3.  Meditation  is  directed  to  the  threefold  end  of  quicken- 
ing pious  dispositions  in  the  heart  and  mind,  restoring  order 
in  the  conscience  in  regard  to  past  acts,  and  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  future.  Without  meditation  whither  art 
thou  journeying,  if  not  towards  an  end  which  thou  thyself 
art  unwilling  to  contemplate  ?  a  view  of  life  devoid  of  all 
harmony  ;  a  callous  heart,  unresponsive  to  good,  and  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  for  temporal  well-being,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
careless  of  the  present,  unconcerned  for  the  future ;  a  pagan 
existence  veiled  beneath  a  semblance  of  Christianity. 

Culpable  ignorance  of  the  truths  of  salvation  is  not  seldom 
the  cause  of  a  man's  ruin,  but  still  more  frequently  it  is  the 
lack  of  sober  reflection  on  these  truths,  which  robs  him  of 
happiness,  here  and  hereafter. 

As  a  man  prays,  so  he  lives.  Some  there  are,  it  is  true, 
who  appear  to  pray  much,  and  yet  are  greatly  lacking  in 
virtue.  Theirs  is  no  real  prayer,  but  a  Pharisaical  pretence 
of  it  which  only  promotes  the  ruin  of  the  soul.  Others 
neglect  piety  altogether,  yet  wear  an  appearance  of  good- 
ness. Here,  again,  we  have  to  do,  not  with  solid  virtue, 
but  with  its  counterfeit,  arising  out  of  a  naturally  happy 
temperament,  united  to  a  discretion  inspired  by  self-love. 
Seeing  that  "virtue"  such  as  this  springs  from  a  root  of  self- 
worship,  it  can  only  work  ruin  to  its  possessor. 

4.  It  is  natural  that  the  body  should  kneel  when  the  soul 
prays.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  man's  outward 
demeanour  has  no  light  influence  on  his  interior  dispositions. 
Thy  posture  in  prayer  is  a  matter  of  importance,  but  not  of 
capital  importance.  Pray  in  the  manner  which  best  furthers 
thy  intercourse  with  God. 
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CHAPTER  CI 

FAMILY    LIFE 

i.  The  family  is  a  Divine  institution,  and  God  has  willed  that 
the  majority  of  men  shall  be  subject  to  the  obligations  which 
it  necessarily  implies.  If  virginity  be  the  more  perfect  state  in 
and  by  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  marriage  state  is 
imperfect. 

All  that  is  natural  to  the  marriage  state  is  God's  appoint- 
ment, and  must  be  sanctified  by  a  pure  intention. 

Christ  sanctified  family  life  by  Himself  becoming  one 
of  the  great  Christian  family,  in  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  those  Divine  and  human  activities  which 
His  earthly  mission  exhibited.  It  was  at  a  wedding  feast 
that  His  first  miracle  was  wrought. 

The  home  at  Nazareth  sets  before  us  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  household. 

2.  Happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  home  where  God  is 
Master,  and  all  are  concerned  to  do  His  will.  In  this  regard 
Christ  is  our  perfect  example.  God  left  Him  to  wait  long,  as 
it  seemed,  before  beginning  his  labours  ;  He  entered  upon 
these  only  when  He  had  attained  His  thirtieth  year.  Our 
Lord's  home  life,  with  its  everyday,  prosaic  duties  and 
attendant  circumstances  of  filial  subjection  and  dependence, 
was  prolonged  for  nearly  twice  the  customary  period. 

In  spite  of  this  long-hidden  and  apparently  purposeless 
life,  His  heart  remained  content.  Never  a  word  or  sigh 
crossed  His  lips  because  of  the  seeming  obscurity  and 
uselessness  of  it  all,  never  a  wish  for  greater  prominence 
or  a  wider  sphere. 

He  saw  God's  will  in  everything,  and  this  was  enough  to 
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prompt  Him  to  accomplish  it  with  pious  assiduity,  zeal  and 
love.  To  Him  it  was  all  one  whether  He  worked  miracles  or 
toiled  at  the  carpenter's  bench.  As  with  Jesus,  so  it  was  with 
Mary  and  Joseph. 

Home  life,  to  the  Christian  soul,  should  be  the  school 
of  virtue,  and  the  field  for  its  continual  display.  Christ's 
religion  does  not  exclude  a  due  care  for  the  legitimate  interests 
and  concerns  of  this  temporal  life,  on  the  contrary,  it  specifi- 
cally calls  for  it. 

There  is  no  single  Christian  virtue  which  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  practice  in  the  home  life. 

3.  The  first  essential  is  the  fear  of  God,  and  piety.  Wives 
are  bound  to  foster  a  spirit  of  true  piety  in  their  husbands,  for 
a  man  devoid  of  piety  is  nothing  better  than  an  irrational 
monster,  untamed  and  uncontrolled.  Husbands,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  desire  to  see  true  piety  in  their  wives,  for  a  woman 
destitute  of  piety  is  indeed  a  weak  and  aimless  being,  ever  on 
the  point  of  falling.  Parents  are  under  the  obligation  of 
bringing  up  their  children  in  a  pious  manner.  Where  the 
children  are  lacking  in  piety,  the  way  is  opened  up  to  every 
form  of  sin. 

It  is  piety's  chief  task  to  impose  a  check  upon  cross- 
grained  humours,  which  are  the  source  of  not  a  few  troubles 
in  family  life.  Prayer  enlightens  the  mind  and  strengthens 
the  will,  rousing  it  to  assert  its  mastery  over  the  imagination, 
and  to  triumph  over  depression,  self-indulgence  and  undue 
sensitiveness.  He  who  prays  as  he  ought  to  pray  commonly 
excels  others  in  the  power  of  judgment  and  true  under 
standing. 

Christian  piety  ought  so  to  imprint  itself  on  every  detail 
of  family  life,  that  everyone,  taking  note  of  the  good  order- 
ing of  the  whole,  may  realise  his  presence  in  a  Christian 
home. 

Morning  and  evening  prayer,  together  with  other  family 
devotions,  should  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Christian  households. 

The  ancient  practice  of  praying  in  common  before  and 
after  partaking  of  a  meal  is  fraught  with  deep  meaning.  The 
Christian's  joy  and  pleasure  in   life  have  their  roots  in   the 
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ordinance  and  will  of  God.     Any  enjoyment  which  excludes 
a  pure  intention  is  unworthy  of  human  nature. 

Man  must  not  take  his  food  after  the  fashion  of  an  animal, 
which  is  content  to  eat  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating. 
Nature  herself  is  ready  to  recall  thee  to  a  sense  of  thy  duty  in 
this  regard.  The  hen  drinks  no  drop  of  water  without  first 
lifting  its  head  to  heaven,  nor  does  the  dove  peck  a  single 
grain  of  corn  from  the  earth  without  bending  towards  it  as  if 
in  prayer.  What  these  do,  though  all  unconsciously,  do  thou 
of  deliberate  purpose,  lest  thou  'have  cause  to  be  ashamed 
before  them  (Riickert). 

4.  Another  essential  virtue  is  the  mutual  love  and 
sympathy  which  God  wills  should  exist  between  the  several 
members  of  a  family. 

This  love  must  be  above  all  things  a  self-sacrificing  love, 
attesting  itself  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  those  good 
offices  for  which  home  life  rightly  calls. 

It  must  reveal  itself  further  by  patience,  and  the 
endurance  alike  of  life's  hardships  and  individual  defects  of 
character.  If  stone  strikes  stone,  sparks  will  leap  forth. 
There  may  be  passing  dissensions,  but  God  forbid  that  there 
should  ever  be  a  rift ! 

Real  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  union  with  the  soul  of 
one  from  whom  we  have  no  secrets,  who  shares  our  every  joy 
and  sorrow  as  it  comes. 

Good  counsel  and  sweet  consolation  often  await  thee  in 
the  home,  but  thou  shouldst  carry  nothing  over  the  threshold 
which  might  tend  to  embitter  the  peace  of  that  home. 

It  is  for  the  husband  to  rule  ;  he  is  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold ;  yet  he  must  take  care  to  exercise  his  prerogative  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  gentleness.  Let  thy  commands 
be  kindly,  the  expression  of  a  wish  rather  than  the  assertion 
of  a  right. 

A  wife  has  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  home  which  is 
essentially  her  own.  If  thou  livest  under  the  same  roof  with 
thy  parents  or  other  members  of  thy  family,  see  to  it  that  thy 
wife  is  accorded  her  rightful  position. 

Where  thou  perceivest  faults,  endeavour  to  correct  them  in 
the  most  fitting  way.     But,  first  and  foremost,  amend  thyself. 
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Eschew  all  misunderstandings  and  the  spirit  of  controversy. 
When  the  mind  is  agitated,  silence  is  the  safest  course.  Let 
a  man  prove  that  he  is  the  stronger  by  his  readiness  to  endure 
more  and  to  forgive  more. 

Love  thy  home  ;  let  it  be  thy  joy  to  spend  the  hours  of 
leisure  beneath  its  roof.  A  spirit  of  selfish  indifference  has 
ended  by  leaving  many  a  home  bare  of  happiness. 

It  is  not  enough  for  husband  and  wife  to  carry  that  self- 
sacrificing  love  in  their  hearts  which  has  its  roots  in  the  love 
of  God ;  love  calls  for  outward  expression  as  well.  The 
Gospel  does  not  forbid  the  satisfaction  of  any  natural  instinct 
which  has  been  implanted  by  Him  who  made  nature. 
Mutual  respect  ought  to  exist  between  husband  and  wife,  and 
it  is  for  each  so  to  act  as  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  this 
obligation. 

Well-tested  love  will  never  rust,  but  it  is  apt  to  move 
less  freely  if  the  oil  of  Christian  patience  be  not  continually 
supplied. 

Little  attentions,  springing  from  a  love  that  is  always  on 
the  alert,  forge  a  stronger  link  between  two  hearts  than 
costly  presents. 

Let  each  forget  his  or  her  own  preferences  to  remember 
only  the  preferences  of  the  other. 

Without  self-control  and  moderation  there  can  be  no 
happiness  in  married  life. 

Family  love,  which  has  its  source  in  God,  brings  a  blessing 
with  it,  but  the  love  which  takes  no  count  of  God  is  the 
destruction  of  happiness.  Much  that  spells  injury  to  the 
home  life  springs  from  a  love  which  is  either  false  or 
extravagant.  "If  any  man  come  to  Me  and  hate  not  his 
father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and  brethren  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple" 
(Luke  xiv.  26).  The  Lord  teaches  us  here  that  the  first 
object  of  love  in  the  home  must  be  God  Himself ;  where 
His  interests  are  concerned,  all  else  must  be  esteemed 
secondary. 

5.  The  whole  structure  of  human  society  has  its  founda- 
tions in  the  home,  and  man's  weal  or  woe  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  the  child's  upbringing  there.     It  is  the  father,  even 
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more  than  the  mother,  who  must  be  held  answerable  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  this  task. 

The  conduct  of  parents,  and  more  particularly  the  example 
set  by  the  mother  in  the  home,  must  necessarily  be  a  potent 
formative  influence  in  a  child's  life. 

Every  child  has  its  own  peculiar  temperament  and 
strongly-marked  passions.  The  early  and  persistent  combat- 
ing of  faults  arising  from  these  natural  tendencies  will  serve 
to  avert  a  world  of  evil  in  the  end. 

Thou  must  vindicate  thy  authority  over  thy  children  and 
accustom  them  to  obedience,  rewarding  them  on  occasion,  in 
order  to  make  them  realise  that  thou  feelest  with  and  for 
them.  Thou  must  rebuke  them  too,  and,  if  necessary,  punish 
them,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  choose  the  good,  and  to  adhere 
to  it.  Set  before  them  the  incentive  of  thine  own  example  ; 
what  a  child  sees  in  its  parents  exercises  untold  influence  on 
the  course  of  its  after-life. 
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CHAPTER    CII 

CONSTANT    PROGRESS 

I.  It  is  recorded  of  Christ  that  "the  Child  grew,  and  waxed 
strong,  full  of  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  in  Him  " 
(Luke  ii.  40).  Jesus  advanced,  not  only  in  age,  but  in  wisdom 
and  in  grace  with  God  and  man. 

In  our  Lord's  inner  life  there  could  be  no  question  of 
progress,  but  He  hid  His  perfections,  and  suffered  them  only 
to  become  more  clearly  manifest  in  proportion  to  His  growth 
in  years  and  the  exigencies  of  His  earthly  life. 

This  brief  record  left  us  by  St.  Luke  teaches  us  the  truth 
that  a  Christian's  life  must  be  one  of  unceasing  progress. 
Man  is  neither  born  perfect  nor  is  he  perfected  at  a  single 
stroke  ;  he  must  progress  towards  perfection,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  by  daily  and  hourly  steps. 

There  is  no  standing  still  in  life.  Man  is  for  ever  under- 
going change,  for  ever  in  a  position  to  shape  his  whole  being 
for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

From  the  moment  that  the  organism  ceases  to  grow,  the 
process  of  decay  sets  in.  A  ship  which  fails  to  make  headway 
against  the  current  is  carried  away  down  stream.  Universal 
experience  teaches  us  that  to  desist  from  advancing  is  to  go 
back.  In  the  path  of  virtue,  as  in  the  path  of  human  life, 
there  is  no  standing  still. 

So  long  as  a  man  is  solicitous  concerning  that  which  needs 
pruning  or  amending  in  his  own  soul,  so  long  it  is  well  with 
him. 

We  are  exhorted  again  and  again  to  unremitting  progress 
(Eph.  iv.  15;  1  Cor.  xiv.  12  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8,  1 1  ;  Col.  i.  10; 
1  Thess.  iv.  1  ;   1  Pet.  ii.  2  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18). 
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2.  Progress  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  those  exterior  things 
which  are  beyond  our  own  power  to  control.  It  lies  in  the 
steady  diminution  of  sins  and  voluntarily  committed  faults,  in 
the  subduing  of  our  passions,  and  the  acquisition  and  practice 
of  the  virtues  required  by  our  state ;  in  the  performance  of 
works  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  the  endeavour  after  Christian 
perfection.  Apart  from  these,  thy  progress  is  like  the  action  of 
a  windmill's  sails  ;  they  move,  it  is  true,  but  always  in  a  circle. 

Progress  must  be  stable  and  continuous  in  its  nature. 
Watch  the  magnet,  how  ever  read)7  it  is  to  bear  its  load. 
Strength  is  lost  by  inaction,  increased  by  being  brought  into 
play.  We  are  soon  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  it  takes  us 
long  to  reach  the  top.  In  an  hour  thou  mayest  lose  what  it 
cost  thee  many  days  to  acquire. 

Not  a  few  imperfections  may  be  remedied  if  only  we 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  continual  effort.  Some  are 
naturally  given  to  misinterpreting  things,  and  seem  to  have 
inherited,  as  men  say,  a  twist  in  their  minds  ;  others  are  so 
passionate  by  temperament  as  to  appear  predestined,  from  the 
first,  to  the  fires  of  hell.  Yet  even  such  ingrained  faults 
as  these  are  susceptible  of  being  overcome  by  continual 
vigilance,  sober  thought  and  self-mastery. 

Thy  too-eager  desire  to  be  speedily  freed  from  imperfec- 
tions has  its  roots  in  self-love. 

Precipitation  is  a  foe  to  progress,  for  progress  must  be 
gradual.  He  who  sets  to  work  to  ascend  a  tower  mounts  step 
by  step.  Slow  growth  is  lasting  growth.  What  springs  up 
in  a  day  is  apt  to  pass  as  quickly.  Herein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  oak  and  the  mushroom. 

Thou  must  increase  in  goodness  as  thou  increasest  in 
years,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  steadily.  St.  John  Berchmans 
reminds  us  that  a  man  ought  to  live  from  day  to  day  and  from 
hour  to  hour. 

He  who  would  fain  make  progress  must  not  despise  little 
things  ;  rather  must  he  endeavour  to  exhibit  great  faithfulness 
towards  God  in  the  smallest  matters.  "  He  that  contemneth 
small  things  shall  fall  by  little  and  little."  If  thou  consentest 
to  thy  passions  in  small  things,  marvel  not  to  find  thyself 
overmastered  by  them. 
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First  a  needle,  then  an  egg,  then  an  ox ;  thus  the  thief  passes 
from  little  to  great  and  finds  himself  in  prison  in  the  end. 

A  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye  impedes  vision  ;  it  is  unwise  to 
despise  any  enemy,  however  weak. 

3.  Be  not  out  of  heart  if  all  that  thou  doest  seems  insignifi- 
cant to  thee  ;  the  smallest  deed  on  earth  is  fraught  with 
purpose.  Bethink  thee  :  without  the  grain  of  sand,  where 
would  the  high  hills  be  ? 

What,  after  all,  is  that  which  men  call  "great"  on  this 
planet  ?     What  is  it  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

Goodness  does  not  lie  in  greatness,  but  true  greatness  lies 
in  goodness. 

Have  a  care  for  small  things,  but  beware  of  a  small  mind. 
Every  excess  implies  an  imperfection. 

Progress  must  be  unwearied  ;  even  though  thou  stumblest, 
go  on  with  a  good  heart.  To  hesitate  and  fear  only  makes 
matters  the  harder.  Whatever  the  obstacles  that  bar  thy  way, 
courage  will  surmount  them,  and  bring  thee  through  to  thy 
journey's  end. 
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CHAPTER    CIII 

STRIVING    AFTER    PERFECTION 

i.  THERE  is  a  certain  perfection  which  all  are  summoned  to 
attain.  Over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  which  involves  something  more  strenuous  than  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  Christian  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  His  own  hidden  life  at  Nazareth  that  Christ 
marked  out  for  us  the  path  of  everyday  perfection  ;  there  He 
laid,  once  and  for  all.  the  foundation  of  progress,  whether 
personal  or  social,  and  of  true  well-being,  alike  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race. 

First  and  foremost,  He  teaches  us  the  all-importance  of 
God's  most  holy  will.  "  Fear  God  and  keep  His  command- 
ments, for  this  is  all  man"  (Eccl.  xii.  13). 

Man,  with  his  limited,  selfish  outlook,  only  deems  himself 
truly  to  live  when  he  is  able  to  indulge  his  own  inclinations, 
and  give  the  rein  to  his  passions,  whether  self-will  or  ambition, 
greed,  or  other  forms  of  sensuality.  And  yet  all  hinges,  in 
reality,  on  our  living  just  that  life  which  God  would  have  us 
live.  God's  will  is  wise  and  holy  and  glorious  enough,  not 
merely  to  content  us,  but  to  render  us  absolutely  and  consum- 
mately happy.  He  who  does  God's  will  does  enough  ;  he  whom 
God  acknowledges  as  His  faithful  servant  has  glory  enough. 

Striving  after  perfection  does  not  necessarily  call  for  any 
change  in  our  outward  occupations,  but  it  implies  the  doing 
for  the  sake  of  God  all  that  we  have  hitherto  done  without 
reference  to  Him. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  our  Lord  points  us  to  that  habit 
of  prayer  which  must  characterise  the  whole  course  of  the 
Christian's  life. 
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Thirdly,  He  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  a  willing  acquies- 
cence in  the  conditions  of  everyday  life,  and  the  claims  it  makes 
upon  us.  Before  our  Lord  preached  His  Gospel,  and  instilled 
new  life  into  the  world  by  His  doctrine,  He  elected  to  put  it 
into  practice  Himself. 

This  hidden  life  of  His  at  Nazareth  is  the  Gospel  of  the 
home  life.  For  the  most  part,  men  are  called  upon  to  tread  a 
like  path,  and  to  find  in  it  their  road  to  Heaven. 

The  Saviour  was  content  with  the  lot  assigned  to  Him  by 
God.  For  thirty  years  He  toiled  and  obeyed.  Truly  a  long 
waiting  time  !  Throughout  all  these  years  He,  the  Messias, 
worked  quietly  on,  amid  the  everyday  conditions  of  home  life, 
submissive,  dependent  and  hidden. 

Much  happened  during  those  long  years  to  stir  the 
great  outside  world,  much  that  was  fraught  with  interest  for 
scholars  and  statesmen,  but  the  eyes  of  God  beheld  nothing 
so  great  as  this  all-unnoted  toilsome  life  of  Jesus  in  quiet 
Nazareth. 

3.  Fourthly  and  finally,  He  enlightens  us  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  progress,  showing  us  that  this  consists  in  an  in- 
creasingly perfect  fulfilment  of  life's  ordinary  duties.  "  Be  you 
therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect " 
(Matt.  v.  48). 

Take  thyself  in  hand  as  thou  art,  that  thou  mayest  trans- 
form thyself,  little  by  little,  into  that  which  it  behoves  thee  to 
be.     He  who  climbs  a  ladder  starts  with  the  lowest  rung. 

In  our  striving  after  perfection,  example  counts  for  much. 
Let  each  take  for  his  model  those  who  have  attained  to 
highest  eminence  in  his  own  particular  calling  ;  even  though 
he  cannot  hope  to  vie  with  them,  the  thought  of  them  will 
rouse  him  to  nobler  efforts. 

If  our  powers  are  to  be  fruitfully  employed,  we  must  be 
inspired  by  a  great  aim,  or  a  great  example. 

"  Be  not  solicitous  for  to-morrow "  (Matt.  vi.  34).  Only 
to-day  is  ours.  Once  thou  hast  reflected  well  and  taken  thy 
decision,  be  ready  to  a£t. 

We  must  take  pains  to  wean  ourselves  from  evil,  but  we 
must  be  at  still  greater  pains  to  habituate  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  good. 
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In  the  spiritual  combat,  just  as  in  many  an  earthly  one,  he 
stands  to  win  most  who  takes  the  offensive. 

It  is  well,  my  friend,  to  fly  from  evil,  but  if  thy  gain  is  to 
be  a  solid  one,  thou  must  take  sides  with  good  and  fight 
for  it. 

Let  no  desire  for  human  praise  mar  the  purity  of  thy 
actions,  but  take  care  that  they  are  such  that  none  can  rightly 
blame  them. 

Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  measure  of  perfection.  We 
must  beware  of  resembling  those  who  prize  a  book  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  pages. 

Perfection  involves  not  merely  the  exercise  of  vigilance 
at  the  actual  moment  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  but 
also  an  abiding  and  habitual  inclination  towards  good.  This 
latter  is  acquired,  confirmed  and  increased  by  the  former. 

4.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  pretence  of  good,  a 
mere  semblance  which  is  devoid  of  all  reality.  Let  thy  piety 
be  solid,  but  see  that  it  wears  a  winning  aspect  too.  Where 
virtue  is  genuine,  definite  value  attaches  to  its  outward 
appearance,  since  men  are  apt  to  esteem  things  in  accordance 
with  what  they  seem  rather  than  with  what  they  are.  Justice 
itself  must  lack  the  respect  to  which  it  is  entitled  if  it  fails  to 
commend  itself  as  such. 

Perfection  implies  a  due  regard  to  proportion.  Every 
virtue  is  in  danger  of  becoming  onesided,  and  that  which 
begins  by  being  good  may  be  developed  by  excess  into 
positive  evil. 

Man  has  indeed  cause  to  blush  for  shame  when  he  con- 
templates those  earthly  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invitations  of  Divine  grace. 

Christ  offers  to  all  men  the  hard  alternative  of  sacrific- 
ing everything,  even,  if  needs  be,  life  itself,  or  of  foregoing 
the  claim  to  be  His  disciples  (Luke,  ix.  23  ;  xiv.  26) ;  but 
those  who  desired  to  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  apostolic 
labours  were  taught  that  this  path  lay  open  only  to  such  as 
were  prepared  to  renounce  flesh  and  blood  and  to  sever  every 
tie  (Matt.  xix.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  57-62). 
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CHAPTER  CIV 


A  HIGHER  STATE  OF  PERFECTION 

I.  GOD  has  appointed  certain  means  which  are  not  destined 
for  the  use  of  all  men,  but  in  varying  degrees  for  those  whom 
He  calls  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  life. 

The  incident  which  took  place  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
when  Jesus  had  reached  His  twelfth  year,  throws  light  upon 
this  special  vocation.  He  appears  there,  not  merely  as  a 
devout  worshipper  taking  part  in  the  great  Paschal  Feast, 
but  as  One  who,  in  contrast  to  the  whole  tenour  of  His  hidden 
life,  does  not  shrink  from  drawing  every  eye  upon  Himself, 
as  He  sits  "  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions  "  (Luke  ii.  43,  seq.). 

Not  only  does  He  act  thus,  but  at  the  same  time  He 
withdraws  Himself  in  a  conspicuous  way  from  the  super- 
vision of  His  parents,  and  causes  them  the  most  poignant 
grief.  "  Son,  why  hast  thou  done  so  to  us?  Thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing."  "  Did  you  not  know 
that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business?"  (Luke  ii.  48, 
49).  By  His  answer,  Christ  makes  it  evident  that  He  had 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  paramount  will  of  His  Heavenly 
Father. 

This  action  of  Our  Lord's  was  directed  to  the  furtherance 
of  God's  glory  and  of  our  salvation  in  an  exceptional  way. 
We  see  in  it  a  foreshadowing  of  that  later  mission  which 
would  bring  with  it  separation  from  home  and  family,  and  a 
renunciation  of  the  wonted  conditions  of  human  life. 

2.  The  incident  is  fraught  with  a  special  lesson  for  thine 
own  soul.  Thou  too  must  be  ready  to  follow  God's  will, 
God's  vocation,  whatever  this  may  involve. 
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The  Divine  call  which  made  itself  heard  in  the  Saviour's 
ears  whilst  still  a  Child  was  no  ordinary  one ;  it  was  a 
summons  to  higher  things,  to  the  direct  service  of  God,  and 
the  overstepping  of  the  limits  which  ordinary  life  rightly 
imposes.  The  Saviour's  response  was  a  willing  one ;  He 
made  no  attempt  to  lighten  the  sacrifice  involved,  either  for 
His  parents  or  Himself. 

Let  thy  whole  endeavour  be  concentrated  on  doing  that 
good  which  thou  feelest  within  thee  the  power  to  do. 

It  is  proof  of  a  noble  mind  when  a  man,  alike  in  great 
things  and  in  small,  sets  to  work  to  compass  all  that  good  of 
which  he  feels  himself  capable. 

Not  invariably,  but  very  frequently,  this  Divine  call  to  a 
higher  state  of  life  resounds  in  the  human  heart. 

"If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,"  said  our  Lord  to  the  young  man 
possessed  of  great  riches,  "  go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  come,  follow  Me"  (Matt.  xix.  21). 

Speaking  of  marriage,  He  told  us  that  there  were  some 
who  elected  to  renounce  its  ties  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  added  :  "  He  that  can  take,  let  him  take  it " 
(Matt.  xix.  12). 

Such  a  vocation  is  a  special  grace  offered  by  God  to  many 
souls,  to  whom  it  affords  the  means  of  becoming  more  closely 
united  to  Christ,  and  of  diffusing,  more  widely  and  more 
fruitfully,  all  those  blessings  which  stream  forth  from  Him. 
It  sets  a  higher  reward  before  us  in  eternity,  but  its  claims 
upon  us  in  this  temporal  life  are  sterner  in  proportion. 

It  is  not  hereby  implied  that  all  who  are  living  in  a  more 
perfect  state  are  necessarily  holier  than  others  whose  state  is, 
in  and  of  itself,  a  less  perfect  one.  What  constitutes  high 
perfection  is  not  the  mere  living  of  life  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  but  the  living  of  a  perfect  life  in  such  a  state. 

Perfection  is  attainable  in  every  state  of  life,  but  under 
conditions  which  vary  greatly  in  difficulty. 

Earthly  concerns  and  cares  are  like  a  garment  which  is 
too  long  for  its  wearer,  and  in  which  the  feet  are  apt  to 
become  entangled. 

Since  God  wills  to  make  use  of  human  instruments  for  the 
furtherance  of  His  designs  in  regard  to  our  salvation,  we  may 
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assert  with  truth  that  Christianity  stands  in  need  of  souls 
prepared  to  renounce  all  the  ordinary  ties  of  life,  and  to  place 
themselves  unreservedly  in  God's  hands. 

There  is  need  for  those  who  are  free  from  the  cares 
which  family  life  involves,  and  who  may  be  set  apart  by  God 
and  the  Church  for  the  work  of  the  priesthood,  and  charged 
with  the  burden  of  guiding  and  pasturing  the  flock. 

There  is  need  for  souls  prepared  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  works  of  mercy  and  love  towards  their  neighbour. 

There  is  need,  finally,  for  those  who  are  ready  to  dedicate 
their  whole  life,  inspired  by  an  heroic  scorn  of  all  that  this 
world  has  to  offer,  to  that  noblest  and  most  fruitful  of  works, 
the  work  of  unceasing  prayer. 
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CHAPTER    CV 

THE   CHOICE    OF   A    VOCATION    (ELECTIO) 

I.  ALL  roads  lead  to  Rome,  but  all  roads  are  not  equally 
suited  to  all  men.  Each  must  seek  to  know  and  follow  that 
particular  road  which  will  lead  him  most  surely  to  his 
journey's  end. 

All  instruments  have  their  allotted  part  in  the  work  of  a 
great  orchestra,  but  all  are  not  alike  suited  to  all.  Each 
player  must  devote  himself  to  the  instrument  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  play. 

There  are  many  ways  and  means  by  which  men  can 
follow  in  Christ's  footsteps,  but  of  these  again  it  is  true  to  say 
that  all  are  not  alike  suited  to  all.  Divine  Providence  leads 
one  by  this  path,  another  by  that — one  is  left  to  tread  the 
common  road,  another  is  summoned  to  a  life  of  higher  per- 
fection. Everything  hinges  on  my  choosing  that  way  and 
those  means  which  God  has  appointed  for  me. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  comparable  to  a  holy  temple 
in  which  I  must  occupy,  for  all  eternity,  that  special  place 
which  God  has  prepared  for  me.  He  is  making  me  ready  for 
this,  fashioning  me  as  the  stonemason  fashions  the  block, 
making  the  chips  fly  beneath  his  chisel. 

I  must  not  hinder  Him,  but  suffer  the  Heavenly  Workman 
to  fulfil  His  own  will  on  me  ;  I  must  humble  myself  "  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God  "  (i  Pet.  v.  6). 

Since,  however,  I  am  a  living  stone,  I  am  called  on  to 
co-operate  with  Him  in  the  work,  and  to  concur  of  my  own 
free  choice  in  the  Divine  purposes. 

Well  for  me  if  I  act  thus  !  I  am  only  secured  from  danger 
when  I  am  in  my  Divinely-appointed  place. 
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What  if  I  resist  His  will  ?  The  Heavenly  Builder  may 
assign  me  a  lower  place  where  I  can  still  work  out  my 
salvation.  Perhaps  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  .  .  .  but  will 
there  be  an  eighth  ?  Here  lies  the  uncertainty  which  caused 
the  Saints  to  tremble. 

2.  The  choice  of  our  calling  in  life  becomes  a  weighty 
matter  when  we  realise  that  we  are  required  to  concur  in  the 
Divine  purposes  in  our  regard.  Thy  earthly  vocation  stands 
in  definite  relation  to  thy  eternal  lot.  Its  occupations  and 
cares  fill  up  the  greater  portion  of  thy  life,  and  exert  no  mean 
influence  on  thy  conduct.  Hence,  in  regard  to  our  life's 
work,  it  is  above  all  incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  what  is  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us,  and  having  ascertained  it,  to 
fulfil  it. 

The  adoption  of  a  definite  calling  takes  place,  as  a  rule, 
when  youth  is  passing  into  early  manhood.  It  implies  the 
giving  of  a  permanent  outward  form  to  our  lives  by  the 
concentration  of  our  activities  upon  some  one  occupation  or 
pursuit,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  obligations  which  this 
imposes.  The  choice  is  fraught  with  no  little  importance  ; 
our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  depend  upon  it.  Some- 
thing more  than  passing  advantage,  than  mere  worldly 
interests,  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  when  a  man  stands 
face  to  face  with  this  decision. 

If  God  wills  that  thou  shouldst  serve  Him  in  one  calling, 
it  is  not  for  thee  to  will  to  serve  Him  in  another. 

Thou  must  not  love  the  Divine  will  because  it  coincides 
with  thine  own  ;  rather  must  thou  love  thine  own  will  simply 
and  solely  because  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God. 

The  particular  vocation  to  which  we  are  destined  by  the 
providential  ordering  of  God  reveals  itself  by  the  springing 
up  of  desires  which  assume  more  definite  shape  in  proportion 
as  we  think  and  pray  aright. 

3.  The  choice  of  a  vocation  is  not  open  to  all.  But  all, 
whatever  their  vocation  may  be,  are  morally  bound  to  impart 
such  a  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  as  shall  ensure 
the  accomplishment  of  God's  designs  for  their  sanctification. 

An  habitually  upright  disposition  of  soul  is  worth  far 
more  than  a  momentary  act  of  reflection,  sincere  though  this 
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may  be.  In  the  one  case,  we  are  steadily  urged  forward  by 
a  constantly  acting  force  ;  in  the  other,  the  momentum  due  to 
a  passing  impulse  is  soon  lost.  After  humble  consideration, 
set  thy  course  in  the  direction  towards  which  thou  feelest 
thyself  drawn. 

Thou  say  est  perhaps  :  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  aim  at 
a  higher  perfection.  If  I  cannot  design  a  cathedral  I  can 
take  my  place  in  the  stonemason's  yard  ;  if  I  am  lacking  in 
skill  and  intelligence  I  can  still  carry  mortar  and  sand. 
Well  and  good.  But  if  God  wills  to  make  an  architect  of 
thee,  thou  must  not  be  content  with  carrying  mortar. 

"  Let  each  one,"  says  the  pious  Tauler,  "  discern  with  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  his  own  appointed  way,  how,  whither,  and  in 
what  fashion  God  is  drawing  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  it  is 
that  the  most  loving  will  of  God  is  asking  from  him." 


2  B 
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CHAPTER   CVI 

THE  TWO  STANDARDS 

I.  Man's  life  on  earth  is  a  warfare.  There  is  enmity  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  and,  of  necessity,  man  serves 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  part  of  God's  creation,  endowed  by  Him  with  free-will, 
has  risen  in  revolt  against  Him,  and  entered  upon  a  conflict 
with  good  which  has  endured  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  world's  history.  I  have  no  option  but  to  take  part  in  this 
conflict. 

St.  Ignatius  draws  for  us  the  picture  of  the  two  opposing 
camps  in  this  great  battle. 

We  behold  Lucifer  setting  up  his  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  the  city  of  worldly  might  and  splendour,  where  all 
that  the  eye  lights  on  speaks  of  wealth  and  luxury,  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sensual  appetites  and  the  wanton  exercise  of  power. 
He  aims  at  usurping  the  place  of  God  and  involving  mankind 
in  his  own  ruin.  His  call  resounds  throughout  the  centuries  : 
"  Come  to  me,  turn  away  from  God,  and  you  yourselves  shall 
be  as  gods."  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  makes  use  of  human  tools  to  work  destruction  to  humanity. 

Christ  gathers  His  faithful  ones  about  Him  at  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  peace,  which  lies  in  a  sweet  and  pleasant  country. 
By  virtue  of  His  human  nature,  He  has  become  our  Brother, 
and  is  one  with  us  at  all  points.  The  lesson  that  He  teaches 
us  is  to  be  humble  and  to  despise  this  present  world.  Tender 
condescension  and  love  for  men  are  the  insignia  of  His 
royalty.  He  wills  to  give  us  true  life,  and  calls  to  us  :  "  Come 
to  Me,  who  have  trodden  the  path  of  humility  ;  submit  your- 
selves to  God,  and  He  will  refresh  you." 
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2.  I  have  not,  therefore,  to  make  choice  between  the 
standard  of  Christ  and  that  of  Satan  ;  the  one  thing  I  have 
to  do  is  to  attach  myself  unswervingly,  wholly  and  intimately,, 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Divine  principles.  A  standard 
floats  over  either  camp,  and  around  this  the  ardent  followers 
of  the  opposing  leaders  take  up  their  stand. 

I  desire  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Christ  my  Lord  in  that 
measure  which  He  expects  from  me ;  I  will  to  accomplish  all 
that  He  asks  of  me. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  will  not  suffer  me  to  remain 
unmolested.  Through  the  medium  of  that  self-love,  which  is 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  human  nature,  a  thousand  covert 
appeals  are  addressed  to  me,  from  without  and  within, 
whereby  it  is  sought  to  seduce  me  from  my  allegiance  to 
Christ.  I  must  be  well  instructed,  therefore,  quick  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil  inspirations. 

The  Evil  One  seeks  to  lure  me  to  :  (i)  The  love  of 
riches  and  temporal  glory  ;  (2)  The  love  of  reputation  and 
the  homage  of  men  ;  (3)  Pride,  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  the  worship  of  self 

Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  imbue  His  followers 
with  :  (1)  Contempt  of  the  world  and  all  temporal  goods  ;  (2) 
The  cheerful  endurance  of  humiliations  and  unmerited 
slights;  (3)  Humility  and  the  renunciation  of  self. 

The  power  of  evil  seeks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  compass 
its  end  by  specious  suggestions  insinuated  under  cover  of 
lawful  desires  for  some  temporal  good,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  desire  of  the  merchant  to  enrich  himself,  of  those  in 
authority  to  win  the  esteem  and  respect  of  their  fellow-men, 
or  of  the  official  to  earn  promotion.  By  teaching  men  to  set 
a  false  value  on  these  and  like  things,  it  leads  them  on,  step 
by  step,  to  ruinous  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  God. 

Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  incites  us,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  lawful  striving  after  this  world's  goods,  to  keep  our  hearts 
free  from  all  unlawful  attachment  to  them.  Many  and  many 
a  one  has  He  inspired  to  forsake  all  earthly  possessions  in 
order  to  follow  Him  in  a  life  of  poverty. 

He  teaches  us,  moreover,  to  remain  content  to  be  obscure, 
to  be  censured  and  scorned  by  our  fellow-men,  and  even  to 
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rejoice  in  it  all,  knowing  that  through  humiliations  we  become 
conformed  to  Him  who  is  our  Master.  This  is  the  road  by 
which  Christ  leads  His  own  towards  humility  and  subjection 
to  God — not  the  humility  of  fine  phrases,  but  real  humility  of 
heart. 

3.  All  that  hankers  after  earthly  pomp  and  splendour,  all 
that  is  arrogant,  harsh  and  disdainful,  that  brings  with  it  un- 
quiet and  disorder,  insincerity  and  unjust  dealing,  is  of  Satan, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  All  that  is  simple,  modest, 
condescending,  tranquil  and  guileless  is  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Nature,  led  astray  by  the  Evil  One,  seeks  eagerly  after 
honours  and  distinctions,  but  the  spirit  of  grace  which  flows 
from  Christ  teaches  the  soul  to  render  all  honour  and  glory 
to  God,  as  His  by  right. 

Nature  finds  extravagant  delight  in  the  acquisition  of 
earthly  riches,  is  cast  down  by  loss,  and  embittered  by  every 
contemptuous  word.  Grace  appraises  eternal  riches  at  their 
true  value  :  no  temporal  good  enslaves  it,  nor  can  injury 
rouse  it  to  resentment. 

Nature  refers  everything  to  self,  and  loves  the  praise  of 
men  ;  grace  refers  everything  to  God,  and  submits  itself  in 
all  things  to  eternal  wisdom  and  the  Divine  approval. 
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CHAPTER   CVII 

THREE    CLASSES    OE    MEN 

I.  If  our  lives  are  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine  purposes,  we  have  need,  not  only  of  an  enlightened 
understanding,  but  of  a  willing  heart  as  well.  This  willing- 
ness must  not  be  restricted  to  the  fulfilment  of  what  is 
obligatory,  but  must  extend  to  all  that  Divine  grace  may 
require  of  us. 

In  respect  of  the  attitude  of  the  heart  towards  the  will 
of  God,  men  may  be  considered  as  divisible  into  three 
classes. 

Christians  of  the  first  class  are  ready  enough  to  lead  a  life 
of  piety  if  only  it  costs  them  nothing.  So  soon  as  the  least 
sacrifice  is  demanded  of  them,  they  draw  back  (Matt.  viii. 
19-22  ;  xix.  16-22). 

Desire  as  they  may,  their  Christianity  is  a  mere  shadow  ; 
what  they  lack  is  good-will.  To  will  the  end,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reject  the  means  to  that  end,  is  an  act  of  unreason 
and  the  purest  folly.  Christians  such  as  these  are  fain  to 
walk  without  the  trouble  of  moving  their  feet,  and  to  grow 
rich  without  putting  forth  a  finger  to  earn. 

Those  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  prepared  to  make 
use  of  means  to  attain  their  end,  but  these  means  must  not  be 
too  drastic  (Luke  ix.  59-62).  Because  the  right  and  sure  way 
involves  too  great  a  cross  they  disregard  it.  They  are  like 
the  sick  man  who  refuses  to  comply  with  his  doctor's  orders 
because  the  remedy  he  prescribes  is  a  painful  one,  but  who  is 
willing  enough  to  take  his  share  in  the  cure  if  it  involves  no 
more  than  the  drinking  of  well-sweetened  tea  in  congenial 
company. 
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Christians  of  this  type  would  like  to  be  religious,  but  they 
never  get  beyond  half  measures  and  superficial  efforts.  They 
utter  a  few  prayers,  but  shrink  back  from  the  self-conquest 
which  the  Christian  life  demands.  They  take  pains  to 
preserve  an  appearance  of  morality  in  small  details,  but  lack 
courage  to  follow  the  call  of  Divine  grace.  They  would 
prefer  to  please  God  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
quarrelling  with  the  devil. 

Is  God  likely  to  be  content  with  this  half-hearted 
Christianity  ?  Does  Heaven  lie  at  the  end  of  such  a  road 
as  this  ? 

Christians  who  belong  to  the  third  class  are  ready,  without 
any  reservation,  for  all  that  God  wills.  They  desire  the  end 
— the  attainment  of  sanctity — and  they  are  prepared  to  make 
use  of  the  means  to  sanctification  (Matt.  iv.  22). 

In  practical  everyday  life,  a  reasonable  man  chooses  the 
means  which  promise  to  secure  his  end  with  the  least  possible 
delay  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Why  then  should 
he  not  act  in  similar  fashion  where  religion  is  concerned  ? 
Is  not  the  aim  which  is  here  in  question  supremely  worthy  of 
his  most  ardent  efforts  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  decisive  action  alone  beseems 
the  Christian.  Here  lies  the  road  to  clearness  of  vision, 
truth,  consistency,  power  and  ultimate  success.  When  the 
whole  will  is  bent  to  the  task,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

What  is  needed  for  the  making  of  a  saint?  Lofty 
principles  of  action,  and  unfaltering  courage. 

2.  Examine  thyself;  see  under  which  of  these  three 
classes  thou  must  be  reckoned  ;  ask  thyself  to  which  thou 
wilt  desire  to  have  belonged  when  death  comes. 

Say  not:  I  "cannot."  If  some  sudden  danger  must  be 
warded  off,  some  great  gain  secured,  then  thou  "  canst." 

There  were  Saints  who  were  weaker  than  thou,  and  faced 
by  greater  dangers.  If  they  could  do  what  God  asked,  why 
not  thou  ? 

Barren  wishes  are  not  enough.  The  real  measure  of  thy 
good-will  is  to  be  gauged  by  thy  readiness  to  make  use  of 
means,  and   it  is  only  when   thou   art  strenuous  in   employ- 
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ing  those  means  which  are  the  best  possible  ones  for 
attaining  thy  purpose,  that  thy  will  can  be  adjudged  free  of 
blame. 

Pray  fervently  to  God  for  the  grace  which  will  enable  thee 
to  belong  with  a  whole  heart  and  in  every  relation  of  thy  life 
to  the  last  of  these  three  classes. 
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CHAPTER    CVIII 

A   THREEFOLD    MOTIVE 

I.  A  THREEFOLD  motive  ought  to  actuate  thee  to  submit 
thyself  to  God,  and  to  respond  with  readiness  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  Divine  grace.  Thus  influenced,  thy  heart  will  remain 
steadfastly  disposed  towards  good. 

The  first  motive  is  that  of  self-love,  rightly  understood, 
whereby  thou  art  restrained  from  mortal  sin,  and  from  all  that 
tends  to  it.  This  constitutes  the  first  degree  of  humility,  the 
degree  of  subjection  to  God  and  contempt  of  self  and  the 
things  of  this  present  world  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
safeguarding  of  our  souls  from  loss.  It  requires  of  us  the 
instant  and  unhesitating  rejection  of  all  that  separates,  or 
tends  to  separate,  the  soul  from  God. 

The  second  motive  is  the  love  of  truth.  Notwithstanding 
all  its  infirmity,  human  nature  is  endowed  with  noble  instincts. 
Man  is  not  solely  concerned  with  securing  immunity  from 
misfortune.  There  dwells  within  him  a  sense  of  truth  and 
virtue,  through  the  medium  of  which  he  may  be  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  for  that  which  is  ideally  good.  Worm  as  he  is,  he 
aims  at  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  Heaven. 

Such  a  temper  of  soul  makes  a  man  generous,  sub- 
missive to  God's  will,  and  indifferent  to  the  things  of  earth. 
It  constitutes  the  second  degree  of  humility,  the  degree  of 
contempt  both  of  self  and  the  world,  which  is  the  essential 
basis  of  all  endeavour  after  virtue  and  perfection.  Everything 
is  contemplated  with  reference  to  its  eternal  worth  and  the 
service  of  God.  The  soul  is  resolute  in  its  rejection  of  all 
that  would  render  it  displeasing  to  God,  and  in  its  use  of  the 
means  best  adapted  to  secure  its  end. 
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The  third  motive  is  the  love  which  the  soul  bears  to  Jesus 
Christ.  This  love  takes  count  only  of  the  love  with  which 
God  has  first  loved  us,  and  hankers  after  the  closest  possible 
conformity  with  the  Saviour.  Even  though  it  were  as  easy 
to  serve  God  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  worldly  honours  and 
enjoyments  as  in  renunciation  and  death  to  self,  this  love 
would  choose  renunciation  for  the  sole  reason  that  Christ, 
impelled  by  love,  had  given  up  all  for  our  sakes.  It  consti- 
tutes the  third  degree  of  humility,  that  supreme  degree  of 
contempt  for  self  and  the  things  of  this  world  which  counts 
all  things  but  loss  that  it  may  gain  Christ  (Phil.  iii.  8). 

2.  The  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Christ  must  be  devoid  of 
all  reservations.  Only  thus  shall  we  be  enabled  to  espouse 
His  cause  irrevocably  and  with  gladness  of  heart. 

These  three  motives  ought  to  lead  us  to  true  humility  and 
subjection  to  the  Divine  will,  to  the  contempt  of  self  and 
profound  reverence  towards  God.  Whatever  the  Divine  will 
exacts  seems  light  to  the  humble  soul  ;  to  the  proud  soul  the 
burden  presents  itself  as  intolerable. 

Three  degrees  of  humility  are  therefore  to  be  distinguished. 

The  first  degree  implies  a  readiness  for  any  and  every 
sacrifice  which  may  be  requisite  for  the  avoidance  of  sin. 

He  who  has  attained  to  the  second  degree  is  resolute  in 
his  determination  to  judge  himself  and  all  else  in  accordance 
with  truth,  and  to  act  in  all  things  solely  with  reference  to 
God's  greater  glory. 

He  who  has  reached  the  third  degree  has  learned  wholly 
to  forsake  himself,  desiring  only  to  love  and  esteem  excellent 
that  which  Christ  loved  and  esteemed,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  Christ  thus  felt  and  judged. 

These  three  degrees  are  not  mutually  exclusive  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  and  ought  to  co-exist  in  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER    CIX 

TRUE    METHOD 

I.  WHERE  the  choice  of  thy  life's  course  is  in  question,  be 
docile  in  spirit,  generous  of  heart,  free  from  all  narrowness  in 
thy  consideration  of  motives.  Make  use  of  the  right  method, 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  order.  Method  is  as  indispensable 
to  life  as  to  scientific  research.  First  and  foremost,  the 
essential ;  then  the  serviceable  ;  finally,  the  pleasurable. 

Pray  for  Divine  light.  Without  this  light  from  above 
thou  art  as  one  who  gropes  in  darkness. 

Beware  of  self-deception.  Judge  of  everything  in  its 
relation  to  the  end  for  which  thou  wert  created.  Counsel 
thyself  as  thou  wouldst  counsel  a  beloved  friend.  Behold  thy- 
self about  to  die,  and  choose  now  what  thou  conceivest  thou 
wilt  then  desire  to  have  chosen. 

Be  guided  neither  by  thy  imagination  nor  by  thy 
emotions,  but  by  reason.  Nothing  that  is  contrary  to  reason 
has  its  source  in  God.  At  the  same  time,  suffer  no  passion- 
less reasoning  to  check  the  free  course  of  thy  heart's  nobler 
instincts. 

Let  thy  decisions  be  clear-cut  and  resolute.  When  a  new 
road  is  to  be  opened  up,  stakes  are  driven  in  to  keep  the 
required  direction. 

Many  a  one  is  fain  to  rest  before  he  has  laboured,  and  to 
triumph  before  he  has  borne  his  share  in  the  fight. 

The  first  essential  is,  not  that  life  should  be  enjoyable,  but 
that  it  should  be  fruitful. 

Love  of  truth,  and  courage  to  do  right,  are  the  foundation 
pillars  of  the  Christian  life. 

Before  desiring  to  be  something  other  than  thou  art,  set 
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thyself  to  the  task  of  making  the  most  of  what  thou  already 
art,  and  to  ordering  thy  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  call  of  duty  and  the  will  of  God. 

Practical  effort  is  the  really  vital  thing.  He  who  desires 
to  acquire  wisdom  but  makes  no  effort  to  live  his  life  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  wisdom  is  to  be  compared  to 
one  who  exhausts  himself  over  the  labour  of  ploughing,  but 
forgets  to  sow  his  seed. 

2.  In  all  thy  deliberations  bear  in  mind  those  factors 
which  determine  what  is  or  is  not  possible  for  thyself  person- 
ally. Make  thy  decision  on  such  grounds  as  that  thou  canst 
truly  say :  By  the  grace  of  God,  and  provided  I  maintain 
good-will,  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  Many  achieve 
nothing,  because  they  are  for  ever  wanting  to  do  the  im- 
possible ;  the  possible  has  no  attractions  for  them. 

Forego  all  aiming  at  the  extraordinary.  Seek  rather  that 
thy  life  should  appear  wholly  ordinary  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
but  impart  an  extraordinary  fervour  to  its  most  commonplace 
acts.  God  sometimes  asks  the  extraordinary  from  us,  but 
when  He  does,  He  makes  His  will  very  clearly  discernible. 

Focus  thy  efforts ;  aim  not  at  accomplishing  all  at  a 
single  stroke.  "  Who  hunts  two  hares  at  one  time  catcheth 
none."  Make  a  hundred  resolutions,  and  not  one  will  be 
kept. 

Let  life  reveal  thee  as  a  child  in  the  purity  of  thy  heart,  a 
youth  in  thy  enthusiasm  for  high  ideals,  a  man  in  thy 
capacity  for  strenuous  endeavour,  and  as  one  to  whom  grey 
hairs  have  brought  a  patient  spirit  under  a  sense  of  wrong. 

Lean  not  too  confidently  on  thine  own  understanding,  but 
guide  thy  course  by  the  example  and  judgment  of  upright 
men.  If  thou  art  in  doubt,  ask  thyself  how  they  would 
counsel  thee,  and  wherever  thou  chancest  to  be,  act  as  though 
their  eyes  were  upon  thee.  "  Be  followers  of  me,  brethren, 
and  observe  them  who  walk  so  as  you  have  our  model " 
(Phil.  iii.  17). 

Above  all,  take  counsel  of  Christ ! 
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CHAPTER    CX 

RULES    OF    PRUDENCE 

I.  Let  prudence  regulate  thy  life's  course.  Christian  prudence 
is  not  merely  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  our  intercourse 
with  others  ;  its  sphere  of  action  embraces  every  detail  of  the 
Christian  life.  What  use  is  the  best  of  carriages  if  the  coach- 
man is  lacking  ?     Prudence  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 

Shun  the  false  prudence  of  this  world  ;  in  the  end  it 
amounts  only  to  an  accumulation  of  lies,  misrepresentations 
and  idle  words. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  should 
be  utilised  for  the  attaining  of  thy  supernatural  end.  Revela- 
tion may  be  likened  to  a  powerful  telescope,  and  reason  to  the 
human  eye  ;  does  a  man  close  his  eyes  in  order  to  see  better 
through  the  telescope? 

Thy  pious  dispositions  ought  to  be  the  source  whence  thou 
derivest  strength  to  accomplish  all  that  reason  commends  to 
thee  as  wise  and  prudent. 

True  prudence  demands,  first  and  foremost,  that  man 
should  never  lose  sight  of  God,  his  Creator  and  Lord,  the  Aim 
and  Last  End  of  all  human  existence.  If  we  would  keep  to 
the  right  path,  we  must  remember  the  goal  to  which  the  path 
should  lead. 

Adhere  to  good  principles  and  foster  good  habits  ;  suffer 
no  momentary  caprice  to  influence  thee  in  the  conduct  of  thy 
life.  Like  the  needle  of  the  compass,  regain  thy  true  direction 
without  delay  if  thou  art  conscious  of  having  deviated  from  it. 

Perseverance  in  good  depends  above  all  else  on  the  con- 
stancy with  which  a  man  seeks  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  self. 
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Trust  not  every  interior  impulse.  Evil  is  not  seldom 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light.  The  true  nature  of 
an  inspiration  may  often  be  discerned  by  its  source,  but  more 
often  still  by  its  tendency.-  It  is  thy  task  to  make  use  of  grief 
and  consolation  alike  to  draw  thee  nearer  to  God.  Cling  in 
the  darkness  to  all  that  the  light  has  revealed  to  thee  as  true. 
Take  note  of  thy  interior  dispositions,  utilise  and  direct  them 
as  best  thou  canst,  but  be  independent  of  them.  If  they  are 
good,  thank  God  for  it. 

Do  what  thou  hast  to  do  in  the  wisest  way.  Skill  is  a 
finer  instrument  than  mere  force,  arid  courage  is  more  often 
worsted  by  prudence  than  prudence  by  courage. 

Learn  to  take  hold  of  everything  in  the  right  way,  not  by 
the  blade,  which  wounds,  but  by  the  handle,  which  makes  it  an 
instrument  for  our  use.  The  best  of  instruments  is  likely  to 
cause  injury  if  it  is  wrongly  grasped,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  dangerous  weapon  becomes  a  means  of  defence  when  rightly 
wielded. 

We  chafe  over  many  things  because  we  habitually  over- 
look their  profitable  side.  There  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  in  everything,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  out  the 
good.  A  wise  man  profits  more  by  his  enemies  than  a  foolish 
man  by  his  friends. 

He  who  is  eager  to  keep  up  with  others  must  suit  his  pace 
to  theirs,  hence,  in  these  days,  he  runs  no  slight  risk  of  a  fall, 
or  at  the  least  of  losing  his  breath.  Levity  and  unreason  are 
like  a  pair  of  intractable  mules';  with  these  between  the  shafts 
a  man  is  carried  along  life's  highway  at  breakneck  speed. 

Preserve  a  due  proportion  in  all  things  ;  be  neither  hasty 
nor  a  laggard. 

2.  Learn  from  the  past,  avail  thyself  of  the  present,  take 
thought  for  the  future. 

Everything  has  its  appointed  time.  The  proverb  tells  us  : 
Though  you  set  a  hundred  hens  on  a  single  egg,  they  will  not 
hatch  out  a  chicken  in  three  days. 

Many  only  acquire  a  tolerable  degree  of  prudence  after 
repeated  failures.  Some  measure  of  prudence  is  essential  if 
experience  is  to  teach  us  anything.  Experience  may  add  to 
that  measure,  but  can  never  impart   it   in   the  first  instance. 
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Wings  strengthen  with  flight,  but  flight  is  impossible  without 
them. 

The  prudent  man  acts  with  deliberation,  and  is  open  to 
the  influence  of  sound  reasoning;  he  is  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  good  advice. 

He  recognises  his  limitations  in  respect  of  things  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  transcend  the  sphere  of  human  know- 
ledge. He  reverences  truth  and  science,  but  has  no  hankering 
after  great  repute  on  the  score  of  learning.  He  neither  seeks 
intercourse  with  the  great  ones  of  this  world,  nor  trusts  himself 
blindly  to  all  who  may  chance  to  meet  him  with  a  smiling 
face.  Where  he  apprehends  danger,  he  knows  how  to 
maintain  a  due  reserve. 

Men  often  think  to  flatter  others  by  encouraging  them  to 
close  intimacy,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  clearer  dis- 
covery of  their  own  foibles  may  rather  tend  to  arouse  a  feeling 
of  aversion. 

3.  He  who  is  truly  wise  is  conscious  of  an  attraction  to  all 
that  serves  to  unite  him  more  closely  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
looks  to  no  alteration  in  outward  circumstances  to  effect  that 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  change  in  his  own 
inward  dispositions. 

First  think,  then  act.  The  fool  acts  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  for  folly  and  foolhardiness  go  hand  in  hand.  Those 
same  mental  limitations  which  preclude  wise  forethought  tend 
subsequently  to  produce  an  attitude  of  indifference  towards 
the  disadvantages  accruing  from  ill-success. 

The  wise  man  lives  as  he  can,  if  he  cannot  live  as  he 
would  ;  he  reckons  with  what  Providence  has  given  him,  not 
with  what  has  been  withheld. 

Make  the  most  of  what  thou  hast.  It  is  better  to  cultivate 
thine  own  gifts,  however  slender,  than  to  envy  others  who  are 
more  richly  endowed  than  thou.  It  is  better  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  and  good  works  which  befit  thy  condition  in  life 
than  to  crave  after  such  as  transcend  thy  powers.  It  is  better 
patiently  to  endure  the  small  sufferings  and  vexations  which 
everyday  life  brings  with  it  than  to  hanker  after  a  martyr's 
death. 

The  virtuous  man,  says  Aristotle,  chooses  the  mean  ;  he 
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eschews  alike  the  "  too  much "  and  the  "  too  little."  How 
many  a  thought  that  is  reasonable  enough  in  its  inception 
ends  in  superlative  unreason  ! 

Use  each  day  as  though  it  were  thy  first.  I  can  only 
elicit  all  that  life  holds  for  me  by  treating  every  fresh  day  as 
a  fresh  source  of  wealth. 

Beware  of  the  growth  of  bad  habits.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
master  an  evil  propensity  ;  if  habit  comes  to  reinforce  it,  it  is 
insuperable. 

When  thou  becomest  aware  that  thou  hast  taken  a  wrong 
direction,  turn  back.  Thou  wilt  gain  more  by  retracing  thy 
steps  than  by  going  forward. 

If  thou  hast  committed  a  fault,  repair  it  without  delay,  in 
order  that  its  influence  for  evil  may  be  kept  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits. 

Much  can  be  achieved  when  a  man  understands  the  art  of 
waiting,  and  of  seizing  every  opportunity  as  it  goes  by. 

It  is  a  great  art  in  life  to  turn  passing  circumstances  to 
account  for  the  promotion  of  a  given  end.  The  mariner 
spreads  his  sails  to  the  favouring  wind.  We  must  not  only 
act  in  accordance  with  settled  principles,  but  it  must  be  our 
settled  principle  to  act  as  the  circumstances  and  opportunities 
of  the  moment  may  show  to  be  wise. 

4.  Always  separate  the  essential  from  the  purely  secondary. 
Waste  neither  time  nor  patience  over  that  which  thou  wilt  do 
better  to  leave  alone. 

To  discern  what  is  essential  does  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  thy  task ;  circumstances,  too,  have  a  claim  upon  thy 
consideration.  When  a  thing  has  to  be  done,  it  matters  not  a 
little  how  it  is  done. 

Whatever  thou  hast  in  view,  judge  not  only  whether  thy 
procedure  is  right,  but  also  whether  it  is  prudent  to  execute 
thy  purpose  under  existing  circumstances. 

Distinguish  between  reality  and  imagination.  Imagination 
sides  with  desire,  and  paints  many  a  thing  other  than  it  really  is. 

Distinguish  between  being  and  seeming.  Persons  and 
things  are  not  invariably  all  that  a  first  glance  seems  to 
reveal  them.  Yet  appearances  are  not  therefore  to  be  wholly 
disregarded.     Often    enough    the*   power  of  reality   over  the 
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minds  of  men  depends  upon  the  garb  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  them. 

Set  a  right  value  on  everything.  To  take  matters  of  small 
moment  too  seriously  betrays  a  lack  of  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Yet  beware  of  treating  weighty  matters  with  too 
light  a  touch  ;  no  eagle  flies  with  the  wings  of  a  wren. 

Contemn  not  the  practical,  everyday  knowledge  of  life. 
There  are  those  whose  insight  into  lofty  matters  is  extra- 
ordinarily keen,  but  whose  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  daily  life  causes  them  to  stumble  at  every  step.  If 
a  man  wants  to  live  his  life  well,  he  must  have  eyes  for  the 
earth  beneath  his  feet  as  well  as  for  the  stars.  An  observant 
mind  learns  many  a  truth  from  commonplace  things. 

Beware  of  blunders.  No  one  gazes  at  the  sun  so  long  as 
it  shines  unclouded  in  the  heavens,  but  all  eyes  turn  towards 
it  when  it  is  eclipsed.  A  long  tale  of  successes  may  not 
suffice  to  efface  the  consequences  of  a  single  blunder. 

Be  consistent  in  the  use  of  means.  Just  as  the  sick  man 
may  die  whilst  the  physicians  are  disputing  at  his  bedside,  so 
the  multiplicity  of  means  by  which  a  man  thinks  to  make 
progress  in  virtue  is  not  a  help,  but  a  real  hindrance. 

He  who  commits  an  act  of  folly  is  a  foolish  man,  but  he 
who  is  unwilling  to  own  to  his  folly  is  more  foolish  still.  It 
has  often  happened  that  the  wood  cannot  be  seen  for  the 
trees,  but  it  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  either  for  a  man  to 
strike  his  head  against  the  trees  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  draw 
blood,  and  yet  be  loath  to  admit  that  he  has  lost  his  way  in 
the  dense  forest. 

5.  Make  it  a  practice  to  see  the  good  everywhere  rather 
than  the  evil.  That  is  an  unhappy  disposition  indeed  which 
notes  only  the  imperfections  of  others  in  order  to  reveal,  or, 
it  may  even  be,  to  rejoice  in  them. 

Be  on  thy  guard  against  encouraging  evil  by  dwelling  on 
it.  Many  a  fire  dies  out  for  lack  of  tending,  and  many  a 
spark  grows  to  a  flame  when  it  is  foolishly  meddled  with. 

It  is  the  function  of  prudence  to  turn  to  profit  all  that 
would  otherwise  spell  vexation  of  spirit. 

A  wise  man  discerns  difficulties,  but  he  who  finds  out  the 
way  to  overcome  them  is  a  wiser  man  still. 
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Give  time  to  thought,  but  refrain  from  splitting  hairs. 
A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  hundredweight  of  subtleties. 
The  point  that  is  ground  too  fine  ends  by  breaking  off  short. 

Bestow  just  so  much  thought  and  so  many  words  on  a 
matter  as  are  called  for.  It  is  a  great  art  in  life  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  power  or  knowledge.  He  who 
has  used  the  last  shot  in  the  locker  may  find  himself  in  a 
dilemma,  and  to  expend  one's  full  strength  at  once  is  to 
leave  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  The  issue  of  the  battle 
may  depend  more  on  the  troops  in  reserve  than  on  those 
first  brought  into  action. 

If  thou  desirest  to  obtain  victory  in  small  and  great  things 
alike,  weigh  thy  powers  well  ;  a  spider's  web  suffices  to 
entangle  a  fly. 

Nothing  in  man,  not  even  his  intellectual  powers,  is 
free  from  vicissitudes,  nor  is  any  one  always  wise.  Take 
advantage  therefore  of  the  right  moment  when  it  presents  itself. 

Come  to  no  important  decision  when  passion  surges 
within.  No  prudent  sailor  puts  off  from  the  shore  if  a  storm 
is  lowering. 

Is  thy  foothold  insecure,  cling  the  more  closely  to  that 
which  is  stable  and  strong.  It  is  better  to  walk  securely  than 
to  be  determined  to  walk  alone. 

6.  Be  prepared  for  difficulties  !  The  road  which  leads  to 
Heaven  is  hedged  with  thorns. 

Whatever  emergencies  arise,  retain  thy  self-possession. 
Many  a  one  has  been  made  a  man  of  by  some  sudden  crisis, 
just  as  men  have  learnt  to  swim  when  faced  with  the  danger 
of  drowning. 

All  is  vanity.  Often  enough  the  charm  of  a  thing  in  our 
eyes  merely  depends  on  its  novelty.  A  brand-new  object, 
inferior  though  it  be,  is  preferred  to  something  far  more 
excellent,  but  with  which  use  has  familiarised  us.  Yet  the 
glamour  of  novelty  is  short-lived  ;  once  it  fades,  the  charm 
vanishes. 

If  thou  aimest  at  accomplishing  anything  good,  prefer 
what  is  useful  to  what  is  showy. 

Grasp  at  nothing  which  is  beyond  thy  reach.  He  who 
assumes  a  role  to  which  he  is  unequal  is  not  merely  guilty  of 

2  c 
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wasting  his  time,  but  loses  in  addition  the  chance  of  playing 
that  particular  role  which  was  really  suited  to  his  powers. 

Beware  of  the  arrogance  which  waits  on  success.  For 
the  most  part  the  latter  hinges  more  on  favourable  circum- 
stances than  on  thine  own  skill.  The  triumph  which  given 
conditions  make  possible  to-day  might  be  turned  to-morrow, 
under  other  conditions,  into  a  disaster. 

Never  dissipate  thy  forces !  "  He  who  tills  his  field  will 
have  bread  and  to  spare,  but  he  who  spends  his  strength  in 
unprofitable  things  is  a  fool." 

If  thou  art  desirous  of  achieving  substantial  results,  shun 
all  useless  occupations.  Concentrate  thy  powers  when  great 
things  are  to  be  ventured,  but  there  is  no  need  to  train  a 
cannon  on  a  snipe. 

First  think,  then  speak.  Some  people  are  like  vessels 
which  hold  much  and  give  out  little  ;  others  talk  so  much 
and  so  often  that  speech  habitually  outruns  thought. 

Be  not  discouraged  if  much  of  the  seed  thou  scatterest 
never  springs  up.  Who  would  abstain  from  sowing  his  fields 
because  of  the  sparrows  ? 

Knowledge  of  human  nature,  self-mastery,  reflection  and 
prayer,  must  all  combine  to  aid  prudence  in  her  task. 
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CHAPTER  CXI 

DETACHMENT  OF  HEART 

I.  At  the  outset  of  His  public  ministry  our  Lord  manifested 
a  spirit  of  detachment  which  must  be  our  example  in  the 
shaping  of  our  own  lives. 

He  forsook  the  quiet,  familiar  life  of  home,  and  entered 
thenceforward  upon  a  wandering,  unresting  and  outwardly 
joyless  existence. 

He  forsook  His  holy  Mother.  The  tie  between  Jesus 
and  Mary  was  exquisitely  close  and  tender ;  each  loved  the 
other  with  a  love  inspired  by  the  noblest  motives. 

He  made  His  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  receive 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  submitting  gladly 
to  a  religious  rite  which  was  pleasing  to  God,  although  not 
positively  enjoined  by  Him  (Matt.  iii.  15).  No  fear  of  con- 
tact with  sinners  withheld  Him  from  seeking  the  baptism 
which  they  too  had  come  to  receive. 

Immediately  following  upon  this  baptism,  our  Saviour, 
obedient  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  led  by 
Him  into  the  desert,  where  He  remained  for  a  period  of  forty 
days  in  prayer  and  penance. 

2.  Later  on,  amid  all  the  changing  circumstances  of  life, 
Christ  showed  us  plainly  that  He  had  no  thought  save  to  do 
His  Father's  will  and  fulfil  His  own  mission.  His  conduct 
towards  His  kinsmen  and  friends  was  manifestly  the  outcome 
of  this  ruling  principle. 

He  had  no  flattering  words  for  His  fellow-citizens  (Mark 
vi.  4).  Even  towards  His  holy  Mother  He  displayed  an 
apparent  want  of  consideration  (Matt.  xii.  48).  He  censured 
Martha  for  her  petulance  with  her  sister  (Luke  x.  41),  and 
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when  Lazarus  lay  sick,  the  anguished  sisters  were  left  to  wait 
three  days  and  watch  their  brother  die  (John  xi.  6). 

When  the  mother  of  two  of  His  Apostles  petitioned  Him 
to  allot  the  highest  places  in  His  Kingdom  to  her  sons,  He 
reproved  her  (Matt.  xx.  22).  He  spoke  with  seeming  harsh- 
ness to  the  rich  woman  of  Syrophenicia  (Mark  vii.  27). 
He  did  not  spare  censure,  even  in  the  case  of  His  most 
devoted  disciples  (Matt.  xvi.  23  ;  Luke  ix.  50-55). 

3.  As  Christ's  disciple,  thou  too  must  maintain  that 
spirit  of  detachment,  which  is  indispensable  if  thou  art  to  be 
truly  dependent  upon  God. 

The  soul's  freedom  does  not  consist  in  taking  up  a  less 
humble  attitude  before  God,  nor  in  the  less  scrupulous  fulfil- 
ment of  duty  ;  it  consists  simply  in  true  detachment  from  all 
created  things. 

The  relation  of  man  to  the  will  of  God  is  as  the  relation 
of  the  fish  to  the  water  in  which  alone  it  can  live.  Once  it 
lies  gasping  on  the  shore,  what  can  save  it  from  death  ? 

Freedom  of  soul  means  the  severing  of  every  tie  which 
debars  it  from  perfectly  accomplishing  God's  will.  All  purely 
human  considerations  and  unwarranted  dependence  upon 
man  rob  thee  of  simplicity  towards  God.  Thou  gainest 
nothing  thereby  in  the  estimation  of  reasonable  men  ;  rather 
art  thou  degraded,  and  becomest  an  object  of  contempt. 
Thou  lendest  strength  to  the  tyranny  of  self-love  within  : 
thou  forsakest  those  noble  thoughts  which  are  the  heritage 
of  the  sons  of  God,  becomest  a  prey  to  littleness  and 
puerilities,  and  findest  thyself  beset  by  countless  perplexities. 
Clear  vision  forsakes  thee,  and  the  merest  straw  suffices 
to  trip  thee  up.  Thy  heart  becomes  narrow,  and  decisive 
action  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  manifold  and  conflicting 
motives  which  impel  thee,  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that. 

How  sublime  and  how  beautiful  a  thing  is  the  freedom  of 
the  servant  of  God  ! 
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CHAPTER  CXII 

TRUE  PIETY 

I.  THERE  is  nothing  so  noble  but  it  may  be  put  to  a  base 
use.  We  have  to  reckon  with  much  that  is  spurious  in  this 
world,  and  amongst  other  things  with  a  spurious  piety. 

Why  do  we  find  piety  so  frequently  decried  ?  Because 
misguided  minds  have  brought  it  into  ill-repute  ;  losing  sight 
of  the  essential,  they  have  made  religion  to  consist  in  that 
which  is  wholly  secondary. 

Out  of  every  hundred  persons  who  are  desirous  of  being 
looked  upon  as  pious,  there  are  more  than  ninety  who  know 
no  God  but  their  own  perverse  self-will. 

The  nobler  the  good,  the  more  grossly  it  may  be  abused. 
In  many  ways  man  has  degraded  piety  to  be  the  handmaid 
of  his  self-love,  and  wrought  out  of  it  a  garment  with  which 
to  clothe  the  vanity  of  his  heart. 

True  piety  finds  its  worst  enemies  in  :  (i)  Purely  natural 
sensibility  (Sentimentalism)  ;  (2)  The  fictitious  value  attached 
to  exterior  practices  (Pharisaism)  ;  (3)  An  overweening 
estimate  of  one's  personal  opinions  (Subjectivity)  ;  (4)  A 
marked  lack  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
(Egotism) ;  (5)  An  exclusive  glorification  of  the  rational 
faculty  which  contemns  all  that  is  insusceptible  of  being 
measured  by  the  standard  of  human  reason  (Rationalism). 

Two  worms  are  ever  busy  at  the  root  of  piety  :  spiritual 
sensuality,  which  indulges  in  a  soft  and  pleasing  emotionalism, 
and  spiritual  vanity,  which  grasps  at  religion  as  a  means  to 
self-glorification. 

Not  a  few  conceive  themselves  to  be  truly  pious  when  they 
are  pleasingly  conscious  of  pious  sentiments. 
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It  is  less  burdensome  to  indulge  in  devout  emotions  than 
to  do  what  is  right.  Hence  there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  cherish  a  dreamy,  sentimental  spirit  of  piety  if 
only  they  may  evade  the  obligations  which  veritable  piety 
imposes. 

2.  Some  esteem  themselves  pious  because  they  are 
cognisant  of  the  many  ways  by  which  religion  may  be 
fostered  in  the  soul,  yet  they  make  use  of  no  single  one  of 
these  means.  To  be  truly  pious  thou  needest,  not  to  know 
much,  but  to  do  much. 

Others  look  upon  exterior  activities  as  a  proof  of  piety, 
but  such  activities,  even  though  they  take  the  form  of 
devotional  practices  and  good  works,  are  only  of  value  in  so 
far  as  they  are  vitally  related  to  a  spirit  of  piety  within. 
What  will  it  profit  thee  to  be  solicitous  about  the  outward 
appearance  of  devotion,  to  bestow  thy  goods  on  the  poor,  and 
to  cherish  ardent  sentiments  of  piety,  if  the  deepest  motive 
impelling  thee  to  all  these  things  is  thine  own  self-love?  if 
all  that  thou  dost  is  done  to  elicit  the  praise  and  esteem  of 
men,  and  the  seeming  piety  of  thy  conduct  is  nothing  but  a 
means  to  worldly  advancement  ? 

There  are  many  pious  people  who  are  far  more  anxious  to 
make  use  of  God  than  to  serve  Him. 

No  piety  is  genuine  which  does  not  tend  to  make  a  man 
more  conscientious  and  humble,  and  more  faithful  to  his 
vocation. 

Let  thy  prayer  be  proportioned  to  thy  occupations,  and 
take  care  so  to  regulate  the  time  daily  given  to  practices  of 
devotion  that  they  may  not  become  tedious  to  thee. 

Affected  piety  seeks  to  make  the  most  of  itself  on  the 
pretext  of  edifying  others.  True  piety  seeks  to  be  hidden  as 
far  as  possible,  and  reveals  itself  only  iri  the  degree  called 
for  by  its  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  its 
fellow-men. 

3.  How  shall  we  define  true  piety?  It  consists  in  the 
effectual  and  fullest  possible  surrender  of  self  to  God,  in 
inward  cleaving  to  Him  and  joyous  dependence  upon  Him,  in 
perfect  readiness  to  do  His  will,  to  anticipate  His  desires,  and 
to  sacrifice  self  wholly  for  His  sake. 
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Genuine  piety  cannot  exist  without  the  will  to  persevere  in 
the  road  of  self-conquest  ;  only  those  who  use  violence  towards 
self  bear  away  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Matt.  xi.  12). 

Piety,  moreover,  is  dependent  on  prayer.  Prayer  is  the 
channel  through  which  all  needful  grace  is  poured  into  the 
soul. 
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CHAPTER   CXIII 

VICTORY   OVER    TEMPTATIONS 

I.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  is  that  of  the  temptation  to  which  our  Lord  was  ex- 
posed in  the  desert. 

Weariness  and  a  natural  craving  for  food  induced  by 
prolonged  fasting  gave  occasion  for  the  first  temptation. 
"  Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread  "  (Matt.  iv.  3). 
The  Saviour  repelled  the  Tempter  with  words  which  may 
well  inspire  those  in  like  case  to  put  their  trust  in  God. 

This  very  trust  of  His  offered  material  for  the  second 
essay  on  the  part  of  the  Evil  One,  who  now  sought  to  lure 
Him  to  presumptuous  confidence.  Angelic  guardianship  is 
promised  to  Him  if  He  will  but  venture  on  an  act  of  reckless- 
ness, but  again  the  suggestion  is  repelled. 

Finally  the  evil  spirit  attempts  to  seduce  Him  from 
allegiance  to  God,  depicting  before  His  eyes  all  the  splendours 
of  this  temporal  world,  with  its  sensible  delights,  its  treasures 
and  fleeting  greatness.  Curtly,  and  with  a  holy  indignation, 
our  Lord  rebuffs  the  last  attempt  on  Satan's  part. 

2.  This  history  proves  to  us  that  we  have  no  cause  to  be 
taken  aback  when  we,  in  our  turn,  are  assailed  by  temptation 
in  its  most  malicious,  importunate  and  unreasonable  form. 

All  that  urges  us  to  choose  some  personal  satisfaction  in 
place  of  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  defined  as  temptation. 
Temptation  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is 
secretly  at  work  before  the  soul  is  clearly  apprised  of  its 
presence. 

Temptations  are  insidious  in  their  approach,  and  the  soul 
is  apt  to  misconceive  their  nature.     They  seek  to  restrain  us 
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from  good,  lest  harm  should  come  of  it,  or  to  persuade  us 
that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  ;  they  impel  us  towards  the 
choice  of  some  other  good  in  order  to  turn  us  aside  from  what 
God  Himself  wills  ;  they  confuse  our  minds,  entangling  them 
in  a  maze  of  reasonings  which  self-love  is  quick  to  suggest. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  recognise  temptation  as  such  at 
its  first  approach,  and  to  repel  it  without  delay. 

Temptations  assail  us  under  the  most  varied  forms.  Our 
first  parents  were  tempted  in  a  way  which  appealed  to  human 
nature  in  its  pristine  innocence  and  simplicity. 

The  story  of  Paradise  is  repeated  anew  in  the  temptations 
which  assail  us  to-day.  First  comes  doubt,  and  a  subtle 
questioning  of  the  Divine  precepts.  Then  follows  self-decep- 
tion ;  the  evil  consequences  of  disobedience  are  overlooked, 
and  imagination  paints  the  prospect  of  some  immeasurable 
good  to  be  attained.  It  promises  enjoyment  such  as  that 
which  God  Himself  enjoys,  and  a  glory  like  to  His;  here  is 
the  magic  spell  which  fascinates  the  mind  of  man. 

False  pride  based  on  that  little  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  possessed,  a  demand  for  freedom  exempt  from  every 
restraint,  a  constant  endeavour  on  the  part  of  man  to  match 
himself  with  God,  such  are  the  first  steps  on  a  road  which 
leads  only  too  often  to  base  delights,  infamous  desires, 
bondage  of  the  senses,  and  the  gradual  declension  of  the 
whole  man  from  his  own  high  dignity  to  the  level  of  the 
brute. 

3.  Temptations  come  to  us  in  the  main  from  our  human 
nature  and  the  world  outside  us.  Satan  understands  well  how 
to  lend  force  to  his  suggestions  by  taking  into  account  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  temperament,  and  by  utilising  ex- 
terior influences.  I  fence  the  bizarre,  irrational,  and  monstrous 
character  of  not  a  few  temptations. 

Imagination,  too,  is  a  source  of  perilous  temptations.  It 
is  like  a  magnifying  glass,  or  a  lens  which  so  distorts  vision  as 
to  represent  objects  to  us  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent 
with  reality. 

We  must  not  dwell  too  much  on  temptations,  nor  allow 
ourselves  to  be  discouraged  or  alarmed  by  their  presence. 
To  fear  them  is  to  lend  them  strength. 
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The  fact  that  our  Lord  was  tempted  shows  clearly  that 
temptation  involves  neither  sin  nor  imperfection,  provided 
that  we  do  not  expose  ourselves  to  it,  and  that  the  will  with- 
holds all  consent.  Even  though  we  are  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  Evil  One,  as  helpless  seemingly  as  a  child's  ball, 
we  have  no  cause  for  despair  when  we  remember  to  what 
extremes  of  temptation  our  Lord  Himself  was  subjected. 

Many  are  tormented  with  a  thousand  scruples  on  the  score 
of  the  evil  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  flash  into  their 
minds.  This  disquietude  is  baseless,  since  where  the  will 
withholds  consent  there  is  no  sin. 

Even  though  temptations  reveal  the  existence  of  strong 
passions  within,  and  though  God  hides  Himself,  leaving  us,  to 
all  appearance,  a  prey  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  and  the  full 
force  of  the  Evil  One's  assault,  yet,  so  long  as  we  withhold 
consent,  and  refrain  from  all  deliberate  acquiescence  in  sinful 
delights,  there  can  be  no  question  of  sin.  The  essence  of  sin 
lies  in  a  consenting  will. 

God  does  not  ahvays  answer  our  prayers  by  freeing  us 
from  a  particular  temptation,  but  He  always  gives  us  strength 
to  resist  it.  Our  hearts  must  dwell  at  peace  in  the  sure  con- 
fidence that  He  never  suffers  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our 
strength  (i  Cor.  x.  13),  and  that,  provided  only  the  will 
remains  true,  our  position  is  impregnable. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vital  not  to  underestimate  the 
power  of  temptation.  The  record  of  a  man's  temptations  is 
not  seldom  the  record  of  reiterated  falls  and  final  defeat. 

There  are  temptations  whose  onset  is  so  vehement  that 
our  strongest  defences  threaten  to  give  way.  They  are 
emphatically  "  temptations,"  and  serve  to  remind  us  with 
what  reason  we  offer  up  the  daily  prayer  :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation." 

5.  The  utility  of  temptation  must  not  be  left  out  of  count. 
He  who  has  never  fought  will  never  wear  the  victor's  wreath  ; 
he  who  has  never  been  tempted  has  never  put  his  virtue  to 
the  test. 

Temptation  enlightens  the  understanding  and  leads  to  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  truth.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  that 
undue  esteem   in   which   we   are   apt    to   hold    ourselves.     It 
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throws  into  relief  all  the  evil  of  which  we  are  capable,  and 
makes  us  aware  of  the  degree  of  fidelity  to  which  we  have 
really  attained  through  the  help  of  God's  grace.  No  one 
knows  the  measure  of  his  courage  until  the  presence  of  danger 
reveals  it. 

Temptation  steels  and  fortifies  the  will.  The  greater  the 
force  of  the  wind,  the  deeper  the  tree  seeks  to  strike  root  into 
the  soil. 

Temptation  tends  to  unite  us  more  closely  to  God.  It  is 
by  His  permission  that  upright  souls  are  tried,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  from  experience  the  extent  of  their  weakness 
and  the  greatness  of  their  need.  Temptation  reveals  to 
them  all  the  strength  of  human  depravity.  Unholy  thoughts 
and  desires  take  possession  of  the  soul,  passions  are  let  loose, 
and  the  Evil  One  profits  by  the  baser  inclinations  of  human 
nature  to  insinuate  his  nefarious  suggestions.  Thus,  driven 
as  it  were  to  the  very  threshold  of  consent,  and  made 
conscious  of  his  utter  helplessness,  man  learns  to  cast  himself 
with  boundless  trust  into  the  arms  of  God,  and  to  make 
thankful  use  of  those  means  of  grace  which  Divine  love  has 
provided  within  the  Church  for  his  guidance  and  salvation. 

Seasons  of  temptation  quicken  the  soul's  energies  and 
urge  it  forward  to  the  attaining  of  its  true  end.  "  Count  it  all 
joy  when  you  shall  fall  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  and  patience  hath  a 
perfect  work,  that  you  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  failing  in 
nothing"  (James  i.  2-4). 

6.  If  temptations  are  to  profit  us,  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
them  in  the  right  way.  Our  will  must  be  disciplined  in  time 
of  peace  by  deliberate  self-conquest ;  we  must  watch  and 
pray  ;  we  must  remain  fearless  and  tranquil. 

Certain  temptations  need  to  be  combated  in  the  most 
unequivocal  fashion,  and  with  strong  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  will  to  yield  no  inch  of  ground  to  the  enemy. 

Others  must  be  repelled  and  put  to  flight  by  definite  acts 
of  faith,  and  of  obedience  to  those  Divine  precepts  which  they 
urge  us  to  disregard. 

Others,  again,  are  to  be  simply  despised,  and  the  mind 
diverted  into  a  different  channel.     This  is  especially  called  for 
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in  the  case  of  temptations  arising  from  the  imagination.  The 
illusive  images  born  of  the  imagination  may  be  likened  to  a 
troupe  of  strolling  players,  which  is  ever  ready  to  perform  as 
soon  as  an  audience  gathers  round,  and  plays  with  increasing 
vivacity  as  the  circle  widens.  Let  attention  flag,  and  the 
onlookers  drift  away — forthwith  the  play  comes  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  CXIV 

THE  OPERATION  OF  DIVINE  GRACE 

i.  Two  elements  are  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Christian  life :  the  action  of  Divine  grace,  and  man's 
co-operation  with  that  grace. 

Human  reason  is  so  preoccupied  with  the  sense  of  its  own 
importance  that  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  misprize  the  opera- 
tions of  God's  grace,  and  to  deny  them  any  real  importance. 

The  history  of  the  vocation  of  the  Apostles  throws  a 
significant  light  upon  the  action  of  Divine  grace. 

What  were  the  Apostles  before  our  Lord  called  them  ? 
Rough,  unlettered  men  of  the  people,  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  in  no  way  distinguished  for  a  life  of  eminent  virtue. 
They  were  in  bondage  to  the  things  of  sense,  and  found  it 
hard  to  understand  the  spiritual  doctrine  which  Christ 
preached. 

Yet  it  was  men  of  this  type  whom  He  called  to  be  His 
Apostles  (Mark  iii.  13  ;  John  xvii.  6,  1 1,  24 ;  xviii.  9),  to  walk 
with  Him  day  by  day  (Mark  iii.  [4;  John  xiii.  13),  and  to 
be  His  messengers  and  representatives  amongst  men.  It  was 
these  whom  He  made  teachers,  pastors  and  priests,  founda- 
tion stones  and  rulers  of  His  Church,  His  assessors  at  the 
coming  Judgment  (Matt  xix.  28). 

What  lesson  is  there  for  thee  here  ?  No  vision  of  thy 
human  weakness  and  sinfulness  ought  to  debar  thee  from 
following  the  call  of  Divine  grace.  These  men,  so  far  as 
their  own  resources  went,  could  contribute  nothing  towards 
the  success  of  the  apostolic  work  entrusted  to  their  hands. 
God  is  wont  to  make  use  of  natural  gifts,  but  He  can  do 
without  them. 
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See  to  it  therefore  that  in  all  thy  good  works  everything 
is  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  nothing  to  self. 

2.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Apostles'  calling  ? 
Although  the  operation  of  grace  was  a  very  real  one,  acting 
in  a  special  and  intimate  way  upon  mind  and  will  alike,  out- 
ward means  were  utilised  as  well.  Such  means  were  the 
words  uttered  by  John  the  Baptist,  and,  more  particularly, 
the  personality  of  Christ  Himself  (John  i.  34,  36). 

The  call  was  a  gradual  one.  First  the  Apostles  were 
bidden  to  follow  our  Lord  for  a  time  only  (Matt.  iv.  18-22  ; 
Mark  i.  16-20)  ;  then  came  the  summons  to  a  life  of  disciple- 
ship,  which  excluded  every  other  occupation  (Luke  v.  2-1 1)  ; 
finally,  He  chose  them  to  be  His  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  1,  2  ; 
Mark  iii.  13-19  ;  Luke  vi.  13-16). 

Further,  our  Lord  condescended  to  suit  His  summons  to 
the  peculiar  temperament  of  each  one  with  whom  He  had  to 
deal.  Andrew  and  John  were  won  over  by  His  kindliness 
(John  i.  37-40)  ;  to  Peter  he  opened  up  the  vision  of  a  high 
vocation  in  days  to  come  (John  i.  40-42).  Philip  and  Matthew 
heard  the  simple  words  of  invitation  :  Follow  Me  (John  i.  43  ; 
Luke  v.  27).  Nathaniel's  conscience  was  laid  bare  to  him  as 
only  God  could  read  it  (John  i.  45-50).  Thus  grace  sought  out 
and  touched  the  chord  to  which  each  several  heart  responded. 

What  lesson  is  there  for  thee  here  ?  That  thy  trust  in  the 
love  and  condescension  of  God  must  know  no  limit.  As  a 
loving  mother  stoops  down  to  her  little  one,  so  God  stoops 
down  to  thee,  that  He  may  bring  thee,  little  by  little,  to  what 
He  wills  for  thee. 

Thou  must  be  vigilant  therefore,  and  swift  to  perceive  the 
workings  of  grace  within,  always  prepared  to  do  thy  part  in 
that  which  God  asks  from  thee. 

3.  What  did  grace  finally  effect  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Apostles  ?  It  made  them  worthy  to  live  a  life  of  the  closest 
companionship  with  Christ  (Matt.  xiii.  16  ;  Luke  x.  23),  and 
to  share  in  His  mighty  works  (Matt.  x.  8  ;  Mark  iii.  15). 

Such  a  vocation  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  high 
sanctity  ;  in  these  men  the  whole  beauty  of  Christian  virtue 
was  to  be  revealed.  The  purpose  which  God  cherished  in 
their  regard  was  duly  fulfilled. 
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On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter,  no  longer  a  coward, 
preached  Christ  openly  to  the  assembled  multitudes.  When 
the  Apostles,  hitherto  so  carnal  in  their  affections,  were  called 
upon  to  suffer  shame  and  persecution  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
we  are  told  that  "  they  went  from  the  presence  of  the  council 
rejoicing"  (Acts  v.  41). 

Yet  the  bestowal  of  the  grace  of  vocation  did  not  ensure 
them  in  every  case  against  a  fall.  Peter  denied  his  Lord, 
Judas  betrayed  Him. 

What  lesson  is  there  in  this  for  me  ?  That  I  must  not 
deem  my  salvation  secure  on  the  ground  of  the  many  graces 
I  have  already  received.  St.  Philip  Neri  used  daily  to  pray  : 
"  Lord  keep  me,  lest  this  very  day  I  become  Thy  betrayer." 

United  to  this  salutary  fear,  I  must  cherish  a  firm  trust  in 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace.  Of  myself  I  can  do  nothing, 
but  in  Him  who  strengtheneth  me  I  can  do  all  things.  In 
every  block  of  marble  lies  a  potential  masterpiece  ;  in  every 
heart  of  man  there  are  the  makings  of  a  saint, 

Taught  by  the  Apostles,  I  too  must  respond  to  the  call  of 
grace  with  a  prompt  and  eager  heart,  in  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
steadfast  fortitude. 
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CHAPTER  CXV 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  CANA 

I.  PECULIAR  significance  attaches  to  the  miracle  wrought  by 
our  Lord  at  the  marriage  at  Cana  ;  it  strikes  as  it  were  the 
keynote  of  His  coming  ministry. 

The  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  stands  supreme  in  its 
revelation  of  supernatural  power  :  the  miracle  at  Cana  is  the 
first  in  the  long  series  of  wonders  which  Jesus  wrought 
(John  ii.  u). 

It  demonstrates  the  power  of  God  to  do  what  He  wills 
with  nature.  It  was  a  truly  miraculous  deed,  and  is  established 
as  such  by  credible  witnesses,  yet  the  actual  circumstances 
surrounding  it  were  so  simple  as  to  lend  it  the  appearance  of 
an  unforeseen,  almost  natural,  incident. 

It  reveals  to  us  the  Divinity  condescending  to  share  in 
human  interests,  and  concerned  to  gratify  even  the  lightest 
desires  of  human  hearts. 

The  fact  that  this  miracle  took  place  at  a  wedding  feast 
makes  it  clear  that  none  of  the  joyful  events  which  mark  the 
course  of  men's  lives  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  displeasing  to 
God.  It  further  typifies  the  supernatural  marriage  between 
Christ  and  His  Bride,  the  Church  (Eph.  v.  32). 

2.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  miracle  was  the  presence 
of  the  Mother  of  Jesus  at  the  wedding  feast,  and  her  trustful 
petition. 

The  Saviour  had  not  purposed,  it  would  seem,  to  work  His 
first  miracle  on  this  occasion,  but  the  faith  and  trust  exhibited 
by  His  holy  Mother,  and  her  unselfish  concern  for  the  giver 
of  the  feast,  appealed  to  His  heart,  and  He  listened  to  her 
prayer. 
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The  very  fact  that  our  Lord  had  come  to  the  feast  in 
response  to  an  invitation  from  those  who  occupied  so  humble 
a  position  in  life  was  a  proof  of  His  benevolent  spirit  towards 
men. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  our  Lord  should  have  signalised 
the  moment  of  His  relinquishment  of  home  life  by  a  first 
miracle,  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  cheer  to  the 
hearts  of  those  about  to  create  new  family  ties.  This 
circumstance  tends  to  throw  into  marked  relief  the  inherent 
dignity  of  home  life. 

The  miracle  of  Cana  sets  a  fitting  term  to  the  period 
during  which  the  God  Man  had  been  preparing  for  His 
public  ministry  ;  it  is  an  act  fraught  with  a  deep  meaning  at 
the  moment  when  He  issued  forth  from  the  obscurity  of  home 
life  to  fulfil  a  mission  which  was  destined  to  be  glorified  by 
so  many  miracles.  It  was  wrought  to  quicken  His  disciples' 
faith,  to  invite  us  to  place  our  trust  in  God,  and  to  teach  us 
how  great  a  power  lies  in  the  intercession  of  His  holy  Mother. 

This  miracle  is  the  first  link  in  the  long  chain  of  gracious 
answers  to  human  petitions  which  must  be  ascribed  to  our 
Lady's  maternal  intercession.  It  bids  us  recognise  that,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  all  gifts  pass  through  her  hands.  Such 
has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  and  their  action  has 
been  in  consonance  with  this  belief. 


2  D 
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CHAPTER  CXVI 

ZEAL  FOR  GOD'S  GLORY 

i.  The  fact  that  Christ  chose  the  occasion  of  the  Pasch  to 
expel  the  moneychangers  and  the  sellers  from  the  Temple, 
invests  His  action  with  peculiar  significance  (John  ii.  13-25). 
His  purpose  was  to  reveal  Himself  in  His  character  as  the 
Messias,  and  to  attest  His  Divine  commission  to  be  the 
Teacher,  Master  and  Restorer  of  true  inward  religion. 

A  grievous  abuse  gave  rise  to  His  action.  Petty  traders, 
venturing  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
had  established  themselves  with  their  booths  in  close  proximity 
to  the  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  whose  prayers  were  dis- 
turbed by  their  unseemly  trafficking.  This  amounted  to  a 
public  scandal ;  it  was  a  profanation  of  God's  house,  and  the 
motive  of  this  profanation  lay  in  an  inordinate  love  of  gain. 

Up  to  this  time  our  Lord  had  watched  the  desecrating 
traffic  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  but  unprotesting,  since  no  private 
individual  was  warranted  in  interfering.  But  once  He  entered 
on  His  public  ministry,  zeal  for  God's  honour  urged  Him  to 
the  reform  of  so  notorious  an  abuse. 

His  action  was  characterised  by  moderation.  After  kindly 
exhortations  had  proved  fruitless,  He  bade  the  sellers  of  doves 
remove  their  cages,  whilst  He  Himself  drove  forth  those  who 
sold  sheep  and  oxen,  and  overturned  the  tables  of  the  changers 
of  money.  "  Make  not  the  house  of  My  Father  a  house  of 
traffic."     It  is  the  Son  of  God  who  speaks  thus. 

Our  Lo/d's  bold  act  constituted  a  direct  challenge  to 
hypocrisy  and  unbelief,  and  was  forthwith  taken  up  by  His 
enemies.  Both  by  His  deed,  and  the  words  with  which  He 
answered  their  questionings,  Christ  foreshadowed  the  course 
and  consummation  of  His  earthly  life. 
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2.  This  incident  reveals  the  fervour  of  His  zeal  for  His 
Father's  glory  (John  ii.  17).  Wherever  He  goes,  and  what- 
ever the  occasion,  the  same  zeal  is  made  manifest ;  everywhere, 
in  the  country  and  in  the  cities  alike,  He  scatters  light  as  He 
goes  (Matt.  xiv.  14  ;  Luke  v.  3  ;  xiii.  22  ;  John  iv.  6).  In  all 
this  the  Lord  sets  thee  an  example. 

Reason  and  justice  combine  in  demanding  from  thee  a 
similar  zeal.  He  who  aims  at  the  glory  of  God  aims  at  the 
one  splendid  end  for  which  all  creation  was  brought  into 
being,  and  which  Christ  and  God  Himself  have  set  before 
themselves  from  all  eternity. 

Many  give  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  a  false  and  perilous 
humility,  which  seeks  to  debar  them  from  employing  their 
gifts  in  the  service  of  God  and  their  neighbour  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  too  weak,  or  too  prone  to  self-esteem.  These 
are  flimsy  excuses  at  the  best.  The  real  obstacle  is  the  fear 
of  those  personal  inconveniences  which  might  attend  the 
exhibition  of  a  true  and  holy  zeal. 

3.  Our  zeal  must  be  after  the  model  of  that  displayed  by 
Christ. 

It  must  be  disinterested  (John  viii.  50).  Christ  referred 
everything  to  His  Heavenly  Father  (John  vii.  16  ;  viii.  42  ; 
xiv.  6,  10,  12  ;  xvii.  1,4).  He  who  seeks  God's  glory  must 
recognise  the  necessity  for  self-renunciation,  and  be  ready 
to  bear  hard  and  humiliating  things,  to  face  persecution  and 
contempt.  Christ  desired  no  glory  save  from  His  Father 
(John  viii.  50 ;  xvii.  1),  and  the  price  He  was  prepared  to  pay 
for  it  was  the  surrender  of  all  earthly  honour  and  of  life 
itself  (John  xiii.  31). 

Zeal  for  God's  glory  must  be  prepared  for  sacrifice.  Not 
seldom  it  claims  the  surrender  of  reputation,  of  the  comforts 
and  other  temporal  goods  of  life. 

If  thou  art  called  upon  to  imperil  thyself  for  God's  sake, 
have  no  fear  of  wounds.  It  is  better  to  do  good  at  the  risk 
of  many  imperfections  than  to  shrink  from  doing  it  from  a 
dread  of  sin. 

Thy  zeal  must  further  be  duly  tempered,  wise  and 
enlightened. 

Headlong    zeal    which    knows  no    measure  and  takes  no 
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precautions  is  apt  to  destroy  more  than  it  builds  up.  Many 
do  no  good  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  eager  to  do  too 
much  ;  they  only  mar  what  they  aim  at  amending. 

Zeal  must  invariably  aim  at  God's  greater  glory.  Here 
was  the  factor  which  determined  every  work  of  Christ.  He 
habitually  gave  preference  to  that  which  presented  itself 
as  the  more  needful,  the  more  useful,  far-reaching  and 
permanent. 

Human  self-love  has  small  understanding  of  the  zeal 
which  aims  at  bringing  glory  to  God.  What  it  seeks  is  the 
praise  of  men  and  its  own  personal  gratification  ;  even  where 
God's  service  is  in  question,  it  looks  exclusively  to  selfish 
interests  without  a  thought  of  anything  higher.  The  soul 
invaded  by  this  poison  sees  in  Christian  virtue  and  zeal 
nothing  but  a  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  egotistic  desires, 
and  the  tricking  out  of  its  own  personality  ;  it  fears  sin,  less 
because  it  is  an  offence  against  God,  than  because  it  defiles 
its  own  cherished  purity.  Repentance  is  born  of  vexation  of 
spirit  rather  than  of  sorrow,  and  what  it  takes  for  the  work- 
ings of  contrition  is  after  all  nothing  more  than  the  motions 
of  sensitive  vanity. 

If  thou  wouldest  be  secured  against  selfish  aims,  cherish 
within  thee  those  high  thoughts  which  tend  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God  !  What  are  my  personal  happiness  and  con- 
tentment in  comparison  with  the  glorification  of  the  Most 
High  ?  Away  with  self,  that  thou  mayest  burn  with  zeal 
for  God's  greater  glory  ! 
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CHAPTER   CXVII 

TRUST    IN    GOD 

i.  Trust  in  God  means  the  committal  of  ourselves  to  Him, 
in  the  full  assurance  that  He  will  never  fail  us.  It  is  the 
recognition  on  man's  part  of  Divine  omnipotence,  wisdom, 
goodness  and  faithfulness. 

The  difficulties  besetting  the  path  of  trust  are  partly 
interior  and  partly  exterior  ;  they  arise,  too,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  apt  to  misunderstand  God's  dealings 
with  us.  Three  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels  remind 
us  that  we  must  always  look  to  God  for  aid  in  every 
difficulty. 

The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Matt  iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  i. 
16-20  ;  Luke  v.  1-1 1)  was  intended  to  teach  Peter  that  when 
Christ  called,  all  anxious  care  for  the  temporal  needs  of 
those  he  loved,  and  all  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  apostolic 
labours  awaiting  him,  were  wholly  superfluous.  It  con- 
stituted a  pledge  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  that  all  would 
go  well. 

The  miraculous  calming  of  the  tempest  (Matt.  viii.  23-28  ; 
Mark  iv.  35-40  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25)  was  designed  to  fortify  the 
Apostles  against  exterior  trials  and  persecutions.  Christ 
reproached  them  with  their  lack  of  faith  in  that  Divine  power 
of  His  which  never  slumbers  nor  abandons  us  in  our  need 
(Matt.  viii.  26;  Mark  iv.  40  ;  Luke  viii.  25).  "  Who  is  this 
that  He  commandeth  both  the  winds  and  the  sea  ?  "  Storms 
must  needs  gather  and  persecutions  arise  ;  they  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  conflict  which  rages  between  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  this  world,  but  God 
will  not  suffer  His  work  to  be  brought  to  nought. 
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The  miracle  of  the  walking  upon  the  water  (Matt.  xiv. 
24-33  5  Mark  vi.  47-51  ;  John  vi.  17-21)  was  meant  to 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  trust  in  God  under  all  circumstances. 
The  Apostles  were  bidden  by  our  Lord  to  take  ship  in  stormy 
weather,  and  found  the  task  of  crossing  the  lake  both  hard 
and  perilous.  Thereupon  our  Lord  appeared  to  them  walk- 
ing upon  the  water  in  order  that  He  might  quicken  their 
trust  by  proving  His  mastery  over  the  elements.  The 
miracle  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  intended  effect  (John  vi. 
21  ;  Matt.  xiv.  33). 

Peter,  urged  by  needless  zeal,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  upon  the  water  to  meet  our  Lord,  and  Christ  bade  him 
come.  But  his  trust  was  weak,  and  he  began  to  sink.  As 
soon  as  he  cried  out  for  help,  our  Lord  reached  forth  His 
hand  and  took  hold  of  him  (Matt.  xiv.  30,  31). 

2.  Thou  must  rely  on  God  in  every  circumstance.  He 
will  never  exact  from  thee  what  it  exceeds  thy  power  to  give. 
The  Lord  takes  thought  for  thee  ;  He  is  there  beside  thee, 
recognised  or  unrecognised,  stilling  the  waves,  inspiring  fresh 
courage,  making  good  thy  failures. 

Beware  of  thoughtlessness  and  over-confidence,  but  when 
thou  hast  erred  and  art  apprised  of  thy  human  weakness, 
withstand  discouragement.  The  Lord's  hand  is  nigh  thee, 
and  stretched  out  towards  thee  ;  thou  hast  but  to  grasp  it 
by  faith  and  prayer. 

This  trust  in  God  is  essential  and  fully  warranted  ;  it 
betokens  a  brave  heart,  and  constitutes  an  act  of  sublime 
worship. 

Let  not  thy  courage  fail  if  God  sends  hard  and  unlooked- 
for  blows  ;  they  are  the  blows  of  a  friend,  and  are  designed  to 
reveal  some  festering  sore  which  would  otherwise  prove  fatal. 

Providence,  like  nature  and  religion,  has  secret  ways 
which  we  shall  only  understand  in  the  day  when  all  things  will 
be  made  clear.  They  are  ways  of  love,  often  as  they  seem 
to  traverse  our  own  judgments  and  our  cherished  good 
intentions. 

"  The  most  unlettered  man,"  says  St.  Ephrem,  "  knows 
well  enough  what  burden  his  ass  can  carry,  and  he  lays  no 
more  upon  it  lest  it  should  fail  beneath  the  load.     The  potter 
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knows  how  long  the  clay  needs  to  remain  in  the  furnace,  and 
leaves  it  there  for  that  space  of  time,  and  no  longer.  Thou 
speakest  without  thought,  therefore,  when  thou  assertest 
that  God,  who  is  infinite  Truth  and  Love,  lays  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  thee,  and  leaves  thee  too  long  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction." 
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CHAPTER    CXVIII 

THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER 

I.  In  His  teaching,  Christ  dwelt  repeatedly  on  the  thought  : 
"If  you  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  you  shall 
ask  whatever  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you  "  (John 
xv.  7). 

We  are  bound  to  pray,  not  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
God  with  our  desires,  but  in  order  to  demonstrate,  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  human  nature,  our  faith  in  Him  as 
the  Almighty  One  who  can  help  us,  the  All-Wise  God  who 
knows  what  it  is  for  which  we  pray,  and  the  loving  Father 
who  is  waiting  to  come  to  our  aid. 

Prayer  brings  into  exercise  the  virtues  which  accord  most 
truly  with  our  relation  to  God,  and  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created. 

Our  prayers  must  be  deep-rooted  in  trust.  Many  go  with 
their  vessels  to  the  spring,  and  all  draw  water  thence,  but  not 
all  in  like  quantity  ;  the  larger  the  vessel,  the  more  is  drawn. 
The  abundance  of  grace  received  in  prayer  is  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  the  trust  with  which  that  prayer  is  offered 
up. 

Prayer  presupposes  the  hearing  of  prayer.  God  has 
promised  to  hear  us  when  we  pray. 

Prayer  is  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  good.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  a  God  who  is  good,  and  Himself  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  lacks  good  reasons  for  hearkening  to  our  prayer  ? 

Every  impulse  in  the  creature  towards  good  has  its 
first  source  in  God,  hence  that  impulse  towards  good  which 
finds  natural  expression  in  prayer  derives  from  Him.  If 
God  saw  reason  to  implant  good  desires  in  our  poor  human 
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hearts,   He   may   well   see   reason   to   bring  those   desires  to 
fruition. 

2.  Beings  endowed  with  reason  stand  in  an  infinitely 
closer  relation  to  God  than  the  irrational  creation.  The 
cravings  which  fill  man's  heart  make  a  far  more  potent  appeal 
to  the  Divine  mercies  than  all  the  unconscious  aspirations  of 
the  world  of  nature  about  us. 

Will  God,  who  satisfies  with  liberal  hand  the  needs  of  the 
least  insect  He  has  made,  fail  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a 
generous  human  heart  ? 

That  goodness  of  heart  which  impels  the  disinterested  and 
noble-minded  man  to  respond  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
just  claims  of  his  fellow-men  is  no  more  than  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  illimitable  goodness  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

The  infinite  God,  who  did  not  disdain  to  create  me,  will  not 
disdain  to  come  to  my  aid  when  I  call  upon  Him. 

Taking  into  account  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  man  and  God,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but 
that  many  of  the  Divine  operations  in  nature  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  desires  and  prayers  of  God-fearing  hearts. 

"  Prayers,"  said  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  may  be  efficacious 
with  God  without  thereby  infringing  on  the  immutable  order 
of  Divine  Providence,  since,  in  the  ordering  of  that  Providence, 
the  granting  of  this  or  that  prayer  offered  by  this  or  that 
individual  has  been  taken  count  of  from  the  beginning. 

"  We  do  not  pray  in  order  that  the  Divine  dispositions  in 
our  regard  may  be  changed,  but  that  we  may  receive,  in  virtue 
of  the  Divine  ordering,  that  which  is  the  complement  of  our 
prayer." 

Where  should  we  find  a  parent  who  fulfilled  his  child's 
every  wish  ?  Christ  prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  the 
chalice  of  suffering  was  still  held  to  His  lips. 
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CHAPTER    CXIX 

APOSTOLIC  ZEAL  FOR  SOULS 

l.  By  "  zeal  for  souls"  is  to  be  understood  that  love  of  man- 
kind which  desires  that  all  should  be  possessed  of  eternal 
happiness. 

In  Christ,  this  zeal  was  no  mere  subsidiary  virtue,  mani- 
fested from  time  to  time,  but  rather  the  determining  factor  of 
His  whole  life  on  earth.  He  came  to  redeem  His  people 
(Matt.  i.  21),  and  the  aim  of  all  His  labours  was  to  bring  true 
life  to  every  soul  of  man  (John  vi.  40 ;  x.  10). 

Our  Lord's  zeal  for  souls  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  His 
Father's  will.  Because  it  arose  from  love  for  us  men,  He  was 
not  content  merely  to  compassionate  us  and  desire  our  good, 
but  gave  Himself  wholly  for  us.  This  He  did  without  a 
thought  of  self,  seeking  neither  His  own  earthly  satis- 
faction, honour  or  temporal  profit,  but  simply  His  Father's 
glory.  Finally,  all  that  He  did  was  done  with  profound 
prudence. 

2.  Whatever  their  condition  of  life,  Christ  wills  that  His 
servants  should  be  filled  with  apostolic  zeal.  Let  none  esteem 
himself  truly  a  Christian  who  feels  no  loving  concern  for  souls 
which  Christ  cherished  so  greatly  as  to  shed  His  blood  for 
them. 

The  apostolate  of  public  teaching  belongs  to  the  Church 
alone,  and  none  may  exercise  it  save  those  commissioned  by 
her.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  apostolate  of  private 
teaching,  of  prayer,  good  example  and  almsgiving  in  support 
of  all  the  good  works  which  aim  at  the  salvation  of  souls. 

We  must  aid  the  Church  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
great  task.     If  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for 
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parents  and  kindred  and  country,  how  much  more  for  the 
Church  ! 

Enrol  thyself  in  the  service  of  truth.  What  more  precious 
gift  can  a  man  bring  to  his  fellows  than  truth? 

"  Pray  one  for  another  that  you  may  be  saved  "  (James  v. 
16).  If  the  salvation  of  souls  hinges  upon  our  prayer,  it 
hinges  too,  and  that  in  manifold  ways,  upon  our  earnest 
effort. 

Save  those  who  are  willing  to  be  saved,  but  have  a  care ! 
No  small  measure  of  prudence  is  demanded  of  him  who  would 
rescue  a  drowning  man  without  needlessly  imperilling  his  own 
life.  Many  a  one  who  could  not  swim  has  plunged  into  the 
water  to  save  a  fellow-creature,  and  in  the  end  both  have 
perished. 

In  thy  zeal  for  the  souls  of  others,  thou  must  never  neglect 
thine  own  soul.  He  who  desires  to  amend  others  and  fails  to 
begin  with  himself,  wastes  both  his  time  and  his  trouble. 

Whoever  is  bent  on  setting  forward  the  Divine  cause 
amongst  men  must  so  labour  as  to  please  God,  and  to  com- 
mend himself  to  his  fellow-men  for  God's  sake.  His  zeal  for 
God's  glory  must  never  render  him  unmindful  of  the  varying 
temperaments  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 

Where  earthly  concerns  fill  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  beside,  it  is  useless  to  seek  to  win  it  over  forthwith  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  high  claims  of  virtue.  To  do  this  would 
be  to  cast  the  line  without  first  baiting  the  hook.  "  Strip  me 
of  everything,  O  Lord  !  "  St.  Francis  de  Sales  used  to  pray, 
"  only  let  me  save  souls." 
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CHAPTER  CXX 

THE    POWER   OF   GOOD    EXAMPLE 

i.  "So  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  " 
(Matt.  v.   1 6). 

The  world  was  converted  to  Christianity,  not  by  apostolic 
preaching  alone,  but  still  more  powerfully  by  the  virtuous 
example  of  Christian  lives. 

An  ounce  of  good  example  is  worth  a  hundredweight  of 
mere  words.  Apart  from  a  holy  life,  these  latter  are  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  others.  They  are  like  the 
bell  which  rings  to  call  the  people  into  the  church,  but  never 
crosses  the  threshold  itself. 

The  properties  of  water  vary  with  the  strata  through 
which  it  flows.  From  the  man  himself  thou  mayest  often 
divine  the  nature  of  his  associates. 

2.  Keep  strict  watch  over  thyself  lest  thou  set  a  bad 
example  to  others.  Live  so  as  to  edify  them,  yet  perform  no 
good  deed  merely  with  the  object  of  winning  commendation. 

Christ  warns  us  in  the  most  impressive  words  against  the 
sin  of  scandal.  This  implies  any  word,  deed  or  omission  by 
which  a  man  leads  his  neighbour  astray  from  God  and  the 
path  of  good,  or  incites  him  to  sin. 

Scandal  is  twofold  in  its  nature.  It  may  consist  either 
in  the  direct  and  deliberate  luring  of  another  to  sin,  or  in  an 
indirect  and  culpable  provocation  to  sin  by  some  wrongful 
act  done  with  the  consciousness  that  others  may  thereby  be 
led  astray.  "  It  must  needs  be  that  scandals  come,  but 
nevertheless  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  scandal  cometh  " 
(Matt,  xviii.  7). 
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Concerning  those  who  are  a  cause  of  scandal  to  the  weak 
or  the  little  ones,  the  Saviour,  so  habitually  restrained  in  His 
words,  makes  use  of  a  terrible  comparison  ;  He  tells  us  that 
it  would  be  better  for  such  if  men  took  them,  and  hung  a 
millstone  round  their  necks  and  drowned  them  in  the  sea. 

The  sin  of  the  ordinary  man  may  be  likened  to  a  watch 
which  leads  none  but  its  owner  astray  if  it  fails  to  keep  good 
time,  but  if  one  who  is  in  high  position  sins,  it  is  as  when  the 
great  town  clock  goes  wrong  ;  all  who  rely  on  it  are  misled. 

Just  as  we  commit  a  sin  when  we  are  a  cause  of  scandal  to 
others,  so  we  are  deserving  of  blame  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  too  easily  scandalised  by  them. 

Even  a  good  man's  defects  are  still  defects,  and  not  to  be 
imitated.  Many  take  note  of  this  or  that  fault  in  the 
character  of  a  great  man,  but  they  do  not  pause  to  reflect  that 
he  is  great,  not  because,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    CXXI 

CARE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

I.  Christ  reveals  a  great  love  and  tender  condescension 
towards  the  little  ones.  "  Suffer  the  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not  to  come  to  Me  .  .  .  Then  embracing  them,  and 
laying  His  hands  upon  them,  He  blessed  them  "  (Matt.  xix. 
13-15;  Mark  x.  13-16;  Luke  xviii.  15-17).  "Whosoever 
shall  receive  one  such  little  one  in  My  name  receiveth 
Me  .  .  .  and  he  that  shall  receive  Me  receiveth  Him  that 
sent  Me"  (Mark  ix.  36  ;  Luke  ix.  48  ;  Matt,  xviii.  5). 

Christ  made  no  change  in  the  Divinely-appointed  natural 
order ;  what  He  did  was  to  deepen  its  foundations,  and 
impart  to  it  a  sublimer  meaning. 

The  little  ones  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  is  to  them  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  belongs.  All  the  glory  of  a  world 
of  flowers,  of  a  Divine,  enduring  spring,  lies  dormant  in  their 
hearts. 

In  accordance  with  the  natural  order,  the  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  children  is  dependent  on  the  care  and 
influence  of  their  parents,  and- of  those  about  them.  Hence 
the  terrible  doom  pronounced  by  our  Lord  on  him  who  should 
cause  these  little  ones  to  stumble  and  fall  (Matt,  xviii.  6). 

The  education  of  the  child  consists  in  fostering  naturally 
good  tendencies,  and  checking  perilous  ones,  in  seeking  to 
render  the  young  heart  responsive  to  the  inspirations  of 
Divine  grace,  and  in  watching  with  the  utmost  care  over  its 
whole  development,  and  whatever  exercises  an  influence  over 
that  development. 

Christ  is  the  Teacher  and  Model  of  all  to  whom  this  work 
of  education  is  entrusted. 
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In  Him  (to  follow  the  line  of  thought  laid  down  by 
Fr.  Meschler)  we  behold  those  qualities  which  the  teacher  and 
trainer  of  childhood  must  possess.  He  vindicates  His  right 
to  teach  on  the  ground  of  the  authority  committed  to  Him  by 
His  Father.  He  is  our  model  in  the  love  He  displays 
towards  the  weak  and  needy,  and  especially  towards  the 
little  ones  ;  a  model  of  gentleness,  compassion  and  patience. 
He  gives  continual  proof  of  the  wisdom  which  knows  how  to 
choose  the  best  possible  means  for  accomplishing  the  end 
in  view.  Our  Lord  did  not  look  on  the  work  of  education  as 
a  source  of  temporal  gain  ;  He  saw  in  it  an  exalted  vocation 
to  which  He  had  been  called  by  His  Heavenly  Father, 

Education  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  temporal 
ends  of  this  existence  of  ours  ;  rather  must  its  whole  course 
be  directed  to  the  one  supreme  end.  "  What  doth  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  ?  "  (Matt.  xvi.  26). 

Education  has  no  higher  task  than  to  discipline  man,  and 
prepare  him  to  make  the  best  and  noblest  use  of  his  freedom. 
Beholding  in  him  the  child  of  His  Heavenly  Father,  the 
Saviour  receives  him  into  His  own  school,  and  there  tenderly 
provides  for  the  development  of  his  natural  endowments.  He 
takes  count  of  free-will,  and  elicits  its  action,  both  in  regard  to 
the  simple  fulfilment  of  duty  (Matt.  xix.  17)  and  the  highest 
demands  of  the  perfect  life  (Matt.  xix.  21).  He  takes  into 
account,  too,  our  natural  infirmity,  and  dwells  with  insistence 
upon  the  necessity  for  mortification  and  self-denial  (Matt.  xvi. 
24  ;  Luke  ix.  23  ;  xvii.  33  ;  John  xii.  25),  making  use  of  the 
most  varied  images  and  similes  to  re-enforce  His  teaching 
(Matt.  vii.  13  ;  Luke  xiii.  24). 

Education  further  employs  promises  and  rewards  as  a 
means  to  its  end.  The  Saviour  asks  much,  but  He  promises 
still  more.     He  stints  neither  recognition  nor  praise. 

There  is  the  material  of  an   angel  or  a  demon  in  every  A 
childish  heart.      The  first   beginnings  of  great  faults   reveal 
themselves  at  an  early  age  ;  woe  to  him  who  humours  what 
calls  for  correction  !     Who  shall  reckon  the  possibilities  that 
lie  hidden  in  the  child  ? 

Reproofs,  threats  and  punishments  are  all  means  to 
education,  and  our  Lord   utilised  them,  yet  in  such  a  way  as 
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clearly  showed  that  His  main  purpose  was  neither  to  threaten 
or  punish,  but  to  win  souls  (Luke  ix.  56  ;  John  iii.  17  ;  xii.  47). 
He  denounced  far  more  rarely  than  He  encouraged,  and  only 
turned  to  threats  and  punishment  when  all  other  means 
proved  fruitless.  Where  He  encountered  goodwill,  His 
reproofs  were  wonderfully  tender  (Matt.  xx.  22  ;  Mark  ix.  32  ; 
John  xx.  27;  xxi.  15).  Only  now  and  again  did  His  words 
become   more  trenchant  (Mark  viii.   17  ;  Matt.  xvi.   23  ;  xvii. 

16). 

A  further  means  to  education  lies  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Christ  continually  demanded  faith  and  trust  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  His  miracles  of  healing  (Matt.  ix.  28  ;  xv.  28  ; 
Mark  ix.  22  ;  Luke  xvii.  14  ;  John  iv.  50  ;  xi.  15).  He  trained 
His  disciples  in  the  practice  of  humility,  and  frequently  made 
use  of  passing  occurrences  to  point  a  lesson  or  bring  home  an 
admonition  (Luke  xii.  13-15  ;  xiii.  1-9  ;  xiv.  7-11  ;  xviii.  24-30). 
He  constantly  exhorted  them  to  the  exercise  of  virtue,  to 
prayer  and  self-denial,  patience  and  love. 

The  Saviour  never  hurried  souls  unduly,  or  laid  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  them.  None  was  hard  pressed  by  Him,  and  His 
demands  were  always  measured  by  the  particular  needs  of 
those  with  whom  He  had  to  do.  He  invariably  took  count 
of  the  degree  of  goodwill  with  which  His  claims  were  met 
(Matt.  xix.  16-21). 

2.  Where  a  greater  good  was  in  view,  He  let  small  defects 
pass  by  unnoticed  (John  iii.  2  ;  vii.  50,  51).  His  teaching  was 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  with  whom  He  dealt,  and 
He  treated  every  individual  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his 
character  and  temperament.  He  had  one  way  of  dealing  with 
John  (John  i.  39),  another  with  Philip  and  Matthew  (John 
i.  43),  and  another,  again,  with  Nathaniel  (John  i.  47). 
By  words  of  cheer  (Luke  v.  10),  by  gentle  (Matt.  xvii.  24) 
and  sharp  reproof  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  and  by  earnest  warning 
(Luke  xxii.  34,  46),  He  infused  the  needful  degree  of  Christian 
humility  and  real  strength  into  Peter's  over-hasty  and  self- 
confident  temperament,  nor  did  that  Apostle's  failings  ever 
rob  Him  of  His  Master's  love  (Matt.  xiv.  31  ;  Luke  xxii. 
55-62). 

His  keen  eye  discerned  every  ill-regulated  propensity  in 
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the  hearts  of  His  Apostles,  and  He  combated  it  in  a  way 
which,  ensured  success.  He  rebuked  their  ambition  (Matt. 
xx.  24;   Luke  ix.  42-45)  ;  their  spirit  of  envy  (Luke  ix.  50). 

He  encouraged  them  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue  ;  of 
faith  (Matt.  xiv.  16,  27;  xv.  32  ;  xvi.  6,  1 5  ;  xvii.  24;  Luke 
viii.  25  ;  John  vi.  68),  detachment  from  earthly  interests  (Luke 
xiv.  26),  watchfulness  (Luke  xii.  42),  the  endurance  of  outward 
hardships  (Matt.  xii.  1  ;  Luke  xii.  33),  patience  and  joy  in  the 
midst  of  persecutions  (Matt.  x.  16).  He  expected  active  work 
from  those  who  followed  Him  (Matt.  viii.  18  ;  Mark  iv.  35  ; 
vi.  31,  45  ;  viii.  10  ;  Luke  ix.  14). 

He  repeatedly  sent  His  disciples  forth  to  apostolic  labours, 
but  He  did  so  with  circumspection,  and  with  every  needful 
safeguard  for  those  who  were  as  yet  untried  (Matt.  x.  5  ; 
Mark  vi.  7;  Luke  x.  1).  When  they  returned,  He  bade 
them  tell  Him  all  that  they  had  done  (Mark  vi.  30).  He 
showed  tender  solicitude  for  their  physical  needs  (Luke  x.  7  ; 
xxii.  35),  and  shielded  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mark  ii.  16). 

If  it  is  thy  task  to  teach  and  train  little  children,  keep 
thine  eyes  fixed  on  Christ,  and  be  guided  by  His  spirit  and 
His  principles  alone.  Apart  from  Christ,  education  can  result 
in  nothing  but  confusion  of  mind  and  a  depraved  heart. 
Modern  education,  that  education  which  leaves  the  religious 
factor  out  of  count,  is  a  creator  of  self-lovers  and  pleasure- 
lovers,  of  men  who,  far  from  increasing  the  sum-total  of  human 
happiness,  prove  themselves  the  scourge  of  the  race. 


2  E 
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CHAPTER    CXXII 

A  PEACEABLE  SPIRIT 

I.  He  is  truly  a  man  of  peace  who  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  maintain  peace  with  his  fellow-men,  and  to  restore 
it  when  lost.  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God  "  (Matt.  v.  9).  "  Fulfil  ye  my  joy," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  that  you  be  of  one  mind,  having  the  same 
charity,  being  of  one  accord,  agreeing  in  sentiment  "  (Phil.  ii.  2). 

Like  other  Christian  virtues,  a  peaceable  spirit  is  for  the 
most  part  a  natural  gift  ennobled  by  the  higher  motives  which 
Christianity  supplies,  and  to  which  grace  imparts  a  super- 
natural excellence  and  the  strength  for  sacrifice. 

Be  on  thy  guard.  Men  naturally  tend  to  give  expression 
to  their  opinions  in  the  way  which  best  serves  their  own 
interests,  and  to  allow  preconceived  notions  to  bias  their 
judgment  in  regard  to  what  is  new  to  them.  If  this  applies 
to  others,  it  applies  with  no  less  force  to  thyself. 

Two  are  needed  to  make  a  quarrel.  In  all  the  daily 
circumstances  of  life,  take  good  care  that  thou  art  never  the 
second. 

Avoid  the  sharp  clash  of  conflicting  opinions  ;  yet  there 
are  none  the  less  occasions  when  duty  impels  us  to  choose  war 
rather  than  peace. 

Contradict  no  one  except  when  thou  hast  adequate  reasons 
for  so  doing.  First  be  clear  in  thy  own  mind  as  to  what  is 
good  and  just  and  what  is  bad  and  false. 

Cherish  no  personal  animosities.  If  thou  hast  inflicted  a 
wound,  it  is  good,  as  a  rule,  to  seek  to  heal  it,  but  let  prudence 
dictate  the  nature  and  measure  of  thy  remedies. 

There   are  those  whose    natural    disposition    is    so   cross- 
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grained  as  to  cause  them  invariably  to  see  things  in  the  wrong 
light  ;  it  is  not  passion  that  misleads  them,  but  their  own  bent. 
They  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault,  and  to  exaggerate  what  is 
blameworthy,  making  mountains  out  of  molehills,  and  riding 
roughshod  over  other  people's  feelings.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  passion  comes  into  play,  there  is  no  length  to  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  go. 

A  magnanimous  mind  always  seeks  to  excuse  others  in 
the  first  instance,  if  not  in  actual  words,  at  least  by  passing 
the  matter  over.  Yet  there  are  limits  to  such  extenuation. 
We  may  bear  with,  and  even  esteem  one  who  has  erred 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  without  exalting  his  errors  to  the 
level  of  truth. 

2.  The  virtuous  man  is  like  a  tree  with  foliage  so  dense 
as  to  afford  refreshing  shade  beneath  the  fiercest  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun. 

Refrain  from  using  remedies  which  may  aggravate  the 
evil  they  are  intended  to  cure.  There  are  times  when  the 
physician's  skill  and  prudence  are  best  shown  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  medicines.  A  timely  concession  has 
ensured  many  a  subsequent  victory. 

The  waters  of  the  spring  become  turbid  if  the  bottom  is 
stirred  up  ;  leave  the  mud  time  to  settle,  and  the  spring 
flows  clear  again.  Where  variance  and  confusion  have  arisen, 
it  is  often  best  to  let  things  take  their  course ;  in  time,  they 
will  tend  spontaneously  to  right  themselves. 

Differences  of  opinion,  if  temperately  expressed,  may 
sometimes  prove  a  good  seasoning  to  conversation,  but  we 
must  beware  of  making  mustard  a  standing  dish. 

Some  controversies  are  like  the  unseemly  wrangling  of  two      ^\t)  : 
blind  men  over  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

Certain  temperaments  are  essentially  combative.  In  all 
that  they  do  or  say,  their  one  aim  is  to  secure  a  victory,  not 
on  behalf  of  truth,  but  of  their  own  claim  to  infallibility. 

Learn  to  bear  contradiction  without  losing  thy  peace  of 
mind.  Above  all,  keep  thyself  from  being  perturbed  when  thou 
and  truth  are  fighting  on  the  same  side.  Anger  will  jeopardise, 
not  thine  own  cause  alone,  but  the  cause  of  that  truth  which 
thou  hast  espoused.     In  all  the  busy  doings  and  conflicting 
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opinions  and  harsh  judgments  of  men  there  are  stormy 
elements  enough  and  to  spare  ;  keep  thy  serenity  and  even- 
ness of  mind  ;  thou  canst  have  no  better  lightning  conductor 
than  these. 

In  intercourse  with  thy  neighbour,  beware  of  being  like  a 
piece  of  glass  which  is  so  fragile  that  no  one  dare  lay  a  finger 
on  it,  however  lightly.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  cherish  resent- 
ment over  every  small  affront. 

3.  Avoid  making  thyself  conspicuous  in  any  way. 
Cultivate  genial  ways  with  thy  fellow-men.  A  kindly  manner 
adds  grace  to  life,  and  a  kindly  word  solves  many  a  difficulty. 

Why  not  help  forward  a  good  cause  by  friendly  speech  ? 
To  say  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment  is  a  great  art  in 
life.  If  a  man  would  keep  peace  with  all,  let  him  make 
himself  loved  by  all. 

When  thou  canst  not  influence  thy  neighbour,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  that  which  he  ought  to  be,  thou 
must  needs  take  him  as  he  is  with  all  possible  gentleness  and 
patience. 

Study  how  to  refuse  a  request  in  the  right  way.  A  "  no  " 
gently  spoken,  is  often  more  welcome  than  an  ungracious 
"  yes." 
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CHAPTER   CXXIII 

SYMPATHY  FOR  HUMAN  NEEDS 

I.  SYMPATHY,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  instinctive  in 
sensitive  beings.  In  the  case  of  man,  this  instinct  has  been 
utilised  by  reason  as  the  foundation  of  a  natural  virtue  which 
takes  on  a  supernatural  character  once  it  is  ennobled  by 
Divine  grace  and  exercised  in  response  to  the  sublime  inspira- 
tions of  Christianity. 

Christ's  life  exhibits  with  wonderful  vividness  His 
gracious  condescension  to  our  human  needs.  Wherever  He 
went,  we  are  told :  "  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  rise  again, 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  "  (Matt.  xi.  5). 

His  compassion  for  the  hungry  multitude  led  Him  to 
work  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  (Matt.  xiv.  14-22).  With 
tenderest  sympathy  He  gave  back  the  son  to  his  widowed 
mother  (Luke  vii.  15)  and  the  child  to  his  father  (Luke  ix. 
43).  Every  human  sorrow  appealed  to  His  heart  (Matt. 
viii.  16,  17;  xv.  32).  How  often  tears  sprang  to  His  eyes 
as  He  gazed  on  the  helpless  ones  of  this  world !  (Matt. 
xv.  32 ;  Mark  vi.  34).  Wherever  He  went,  blessing  was 
on  His  lips,  and  deeds  of  mercy  marked  His  path  (Acts 
x.  38). 

2.  Thus  should  it  be  with  those  who  follow  Him.  Christ 
Himself  tells  us  that  the  one  great  code  by  which  men  will  be 
judged  hereafter  is  that  wherein  compassion  for  the  bodily 
needs  of  men  is  enjoined  upon  us. 

Let  us  pour  oil  and  wine  into  our  neighbour's  wounds, 
giving  him  ungrudgingly  all  the  help  and  comfort  which  we 
are  able  to  bring  to  him  in  his  need. 
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"If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  want  daily  food, 
and  one  of  you  say  to  them  :  Go  in  peace,  be  you  warmed 
and  filled,  and  yet  give  them  not  those  things  that  are 
necessary    for   the    body:    What  shall   it    profit  ?"  (James  ii. 

15, 16). 

Christian  charity  beholds  a  vast  field  of  labour  stretching 
out  before  her.  Her  gaze  must  ever  be  directed  forward,  since 
the  sum  of  the  good  deeds  wrought  is  small,  and  the  misery 
which  calls  for  alleviation  is  immeasurable. 

In  the  Christian's  heart,  compassion  has  its  roots  in  the 
love  of  God.  Here  is  the  source  whence  it  derives  all  its 
activity  and  power  for  sacrifice. 

With  the  non-Christian  world  the  case  is  otherwise.  Here 
too,  especially  in  hearts  which  are  naturally  tender,  the 
instinct  of  compassion  dwells,  but  there  is  nothing  to  raise 
it  from  the  level  of  an  instinct  to  that  of  a  supernatural 
virtue.  To  the  eyes  of  pure  reason  it  presents  itself  in 
the  light  of  a  weakness.  Spinoza,  the  author  of  modern 
Pantheism,  looks  upon  compassion  as  one  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing elements  in  human  nature,  asserting  that  the  wise  man 
will  take  good  heed  not  to  embitter  the  joys  of  his  own 
existence  by  any  childish  participation  in  another's  woes. 

3.  Christ  was  condescending  in  regard  to  every  form  of 
human  poverty.  The  humble  soul  does  not  seek  to  exalt 
itself;  its  instinct  is  to  stoop  low. 

Christ  revealed  His  condescension  by  taking  our  nature, 
by  a  life  of  the  deepest  poverty  and  homely  intercourse  with 
men  of  every  class.  He  made  the  children  welcome,  and 
when  the  centurion  prayed  Him  to  come  to  his  servant's 
bedside,  He  was  ready  to  go. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to 
humble  himself  before  his  equals,  or,  it  may  be,  his  inferiors, 
and  to  serve  them  by  acts  of  love.  Here  too  our  Lord  has 
left  us  an  example  by  the  washing  of  His  Apostles'  feet. 
"  He  that  is  the  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant ' 
(Matt,  xxiii.  11). 

Christian  charity  demands  that  we  should  bear  with  those 
whom  unaided  human  nature  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
tolerate.     Here   again  Christ  has  shown  us  the  way  by  His 
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intercourse  with  poor,  untaught  fisherfolk,  and  with  the 
ignorant  and  sinful.  Keep  thine  eyes  continually  fixed  upon 
Him,  thy  Divine  model. 

4.  Natural  prudence  itself  counsels  thee  to  treat  none  with 
contempt ;  to  endure  patiently  when  thou  art  reviled  ;  to 
refrain  from  anger  with  those  who  are  angry,  to  bless  when 
others  curse,  and  to  cherish  compassion  for  sinners.  If  thou 
discernest  a  fault  in  thy  friend,  bethink  thee  that  for  his  one 
thou  thyself  hast  two. 

The  bough  bends  downwards  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
it  carries.  Clouds  hang  low  when  they  are  charged  with  refresh- 
ing rains.  Good  men  are  never  arrogant,  even  though  all 
prospers  in  their  hand. 

We  must  condescend  to  weaker  souls,  and  yet  adhere 
firmly  to  our  own  settled  principles.  Live  as  the  world  of 
thine  own  day  demands,  but  keep  free  of  the  bonds  it  would 
lay  on  thee.  Place  thyself  at  the  service  of  thy  generation, 
but  bring  to  it,  not  what  it  chooses  to  extol,  but  what  it 
really  needs. 

Be  considerate  towards  the  weaknesses  of  thy  fellow-men, 
and  take  them  into  account.  Christ  always  made  allowance 
for  human  infirmity  when  He  revealed  the  truth  of  His 
Divinity  to  the  people,  demanding  that  they  should  believe 
in  Him  (Mark  ix.  8  ;  Luke  iv.  41  ;  vii.  22  ;  xxii.  70;  John 
v,  18,  seq. ;  vi.  27,  seq.  ;  vii.  28,  seq.  ;  viii.  12,  27,  58  ;  x.  30  ; 
xi.  41  ;  Matt.  xvi.  20),  and  in  every  reference  which  He  made 
to  His  coming  Passion.  Not  until  the  third  year  of  His 
public  ministry  did  He  speak  openly  of  this,  but  thereafter 
the  revelation  was  made  with  ever-increasing  clearness.  He 
bore  long  and  patiently  with  the  imperfections  of  His 
followers,  suffering  Nicodemus,  for  example,  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  his  discipleship  for  a  considerable  period  out  of  fear 
of  the  Jews  (John  iii.  2  ;  vii.  50). 

Welcome  troubled  souls  with  gentleness  and  love  ;  Divine 
Providence  sends  them  to  thee,  bidding  thee  be  God's  almoner, 
and  comfort  them. 

Let  thy  sympathy  be  real.  The  world  is  lavish  in  its 
protestations  of  sympathy,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
protestations  and  nothing  more. 
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Christ's  life  sets  before  thee  the  example  of  holy  com- 
passion. Recall  to  mind  the  scene  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus, 
where  Jesus  wept  with  the  weeping  sisters  (John  xi.  35).  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  weep,  nor  did  He  seek  to  hide  His  tears. 
"  Behold  how  He  loved  him.  .  .  .  Could  not  He  that 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind  have  caused  that  this 
man  should  not  die  ? "  (John  xi.  36,  37).  He  had  suffered 
Lazarus  to  die,  because  the  miracle  by  which  He  was  about 
to  raise  him  from  the  dead  was  intended  by  God  to  afford  a 
mighty  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Him  who  wrought  it. 

A  strong  sense  of  duty  might  suffice  to  make  us  face  death 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow-man,  but  if  we  weep  over  his  loss,  it 
can  only  be  because  we  loved  him,  because  of  that  place  he 
occupied  in  our  heart.  Christ  has  a  warm,  loving  and  com- 
passionate heart  for  human  needs.  In  this  respect,  too,  He 
is  our  Exemplar. 
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CHAPTER    CXXIV 

FREEDOM   FROM  ENVY 

I.  The  enemy  of  true  fraternal  charity  is  an  unrestrained 
egotism,  which  is  specially  revealed  in  the  form  of  envy  and  a 
grudging  spirit. 

The  envious  man  is  aggrieved  when  happiness  befalls  his 
neighbour,  esteeming  himself  the  loser  thereby  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  rejoices  over  his  neighbour's  misfortunes,  as  though 
they  implied  his  own  gain. 

Good  is  wholly  devoid  of  envy  ;  the  powers  of  evil  are 
torn  by  it.  There  is  no  sharper  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  than  the  spirit  of  envy. 

Each  one  of  us  has  need  to  be  on*  his  guard  against  this 
spirit.  To  this  end,  we  must  aim  at  bearing  our  own  mis- 
fortunes with  equanimity,  but  it  is  no  less  essential  that 
we  should  discipline  ourselves  to  contemplate,  with  equal 
equanimity,  the  happiness  bestowed  on  others.  If  happiness 
has  built  thee  a  house,  envy  will  be  for  ever  prowling  beneath 
thy  windows. 

Envy  is  a  widespread  vice.  Most  people  are  out  of 
conceit  with  their  own  possessions,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually hankering  after  what  others  have  and  they  them- 
selves lack. 

This  vice  calls  for  constant  vigilance  on  our  part  ;  it  is 
deep-rooted  in  every  human  breast. 

2.  If  thou  desirest  to  be  free  from  envy,  learn  to  recognise 
its  faintest  stirrings  within. 

Thou  mayest  make  peace  with  many  an  enemy,  and 
transform  him  into  a  friend,  but  thou  wilt  never  find  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  an  envious  man. 
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If  thou  art  a  smaller  man  than  he,  thou  hast  nothing  to 
fear,  he  will  leave  thee  in  peace  ;  if  a  greater,  thou  must  needs 
pay  heavily  for  thy  superiority.  The  one  thing  the  small  man 
never  forgives  is  that  another  should  be  greater  than  himself. 

When  some  good  falls  to  thy  lot,  he  grinds  his  teeth  with 
envy  ;  he  would  find  it  less  hard  to  forgive  thee  a  theft. 

He  will  condone  thy  stupidity,  thy  miserly  spirit,  thine 
excesses,  and  even  thy  malice,  but  there  is  one  thing  he  will 
never  condone,  and  that  is  thy  better  fortune. 

If  thou  findest  thyself  the  object  of  another's  envy,  take  it 
not  too  greatly  to  heart.  The  world  loves  to  blight  fair  fame, 
but  it  seldom  gains  much  by  it;  in  the  end,  truth  is  brought  to 
light  and  established.  In  this  world,  no  doubt,  a  man  may 
need  to  wait  long,  but  in  the  next,  justice  will  surely  be  his 
portion,  and  after  all,  it  is  for  the  next  world,  not  for  this,  that 
thou  art  bound  to  work. 
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CHAPTER  CXXV 

WARRING   AGAINST  PHARISAISM 

I.  NOTHING  was  more  repugnant  to  our  Saviour  than 
Pharisaism.  Where  sinners  are  concerned,  He  is  all  mildness  ; 
His  hard  words  are  reserved  for  the  Pharisees  alone. 

Pharisaism  is  that  form  of  pride  which  conceals  the  real 
depravity  of  its  sentiments  beneath  an  appearance  of  sanctity 
and  lofty  morality. 

At  bottom,  your  Pharisee  is  a  self-worshipper  ;  all  out- 
ward semblance  of  decorum,  virtue,  and  even  of  religion  is  to 
him  so  much  material  for  the  tricking  out  of  his  miserable 
egotism.  He  is  a  hypocrite  who  thinks  the  world  of  himself, 
but  sees  fit  to  assume  an  appearance  of  modesty  and  humility. 

He  is  too  arrogant  to  bow  down  beneath  the  authority  of 
a  self-revealing  God.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  pure  and  perfect, 
hence  he  is  wholly  lacking  in  tenderness  and  consideration 
for  his  neighbour,  although  he  takes  care  to  maintain  some 
show  of  fraternal  charity  at  the  cost  of  an  occasional  trifling 
sacrifice. 

Falsehood  and  guile  are  the  root  principles  of  his  whole 
being. 

"  How  can  you  believe  who  receive  glory  one  from  another, 
and  the  glory  which  is  from  God  alone  you  do  not  seek  ?  " 
(John  v.  44). 

2.  We  have  Pharisees  in  our  midst  to-day,  whose  seeming 
piety  serves  to  screen  the  depravity  of  their  sentiments,  but 
as  a  rule,  your  modern  Pharisee  wears  a  different  cloak. 

There  is  the  cloak  of  science  ;  in  the  name  of  science,  falsely 
so  called,  the  grossest  errors  are  proposed  for  our  acceptance. 

There  is  the   cloak    of   liberty    and  fraternity.     Men    are 
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summoned  to  take  their  share  in  a  battle  against  oppression 
and  injustice,  but  in  reality,  the  fight  is  against  truth,  freedom 
and  right. 

There  is  the  cloak  of  humanitarianism,  beneath  which  a 
man  may  use  high-sounding  phrases  about  human  dignity, 
and  yet  fling  his  fellow-man  into  the  mud.  "  Feeling  "  and 
"  sensibility  "  and  "  love  " — all  these  are  words  which  may  be 
nothing  but  a  veil  to  hide  the  basest  forms  of  self-indulgence. 
We  hear  much  of  the  people's  right  to  happiness,  but  the 
people  are  none  the  less  urged  on  to  their  ruin  in  the  interests 
of  flagrant  egotism. 

There  is  the  cloak,  too,  of  culture  and  virtue  and  religiosity, 
beneath  which  lurk  the  sheerest  atheism  and  materialism. 

In  its  essence,  modern  Pharisaism  is  identical  with  the 
Pharisaism  of  old  ;  nothing  has  changed  but  the  outward 
vesture. 

There  is  the  same  spirit  of  pride,  which  is  fain  to  claim 
for  self  that  honour  and  worship  which  are  God's  due  alone  ; 
the  same  self-sufficiency,  the  same  presumption,  the  same 
contempt  for  all  who  live  and  think  differently  ;  the  same 
frenzied  persecution  of  Christ,  the  same  hatred  of  God  and 
the  Divinely-established  order. 

The  judgment  which  Christ  pronounced  upon  the 
Pharisaism  of  His  day  applies  with  equal  force  to  our  own 
times  :  "  You  are  like  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  outwardly 
appear  to  men  beautiful,  but  within  are  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  of  all  filthiness."  Outwardly  you  are  paragons  of 
science  and  culture  and  virtue,  but  within  you  are  despisers 
of  truth,  and  of  every  restraint  which  morality  and  honour 
seek  to  impose. 

"  Blind  guides,  who  strain  out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel,"  who  call  darkness  light,  and  acclaim  the  grossest 
error  as  "  Heaven's  torch,"  ye  are  seducers  of  the  people  ;  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  immaterial  observances  ye  make  a  show  of 
delicacy  of  conscience,  whilst  in  reality  no  outrage  upon 
conscience  appals  you,  however  flagrant. 

"  You  Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
of  the  platter,  but  your  inside  is  full  of  rapine  and  iniquity  " 
(Luke  xi.  39). 
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3.  Christ's  conduct  stands  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Pharisees.  He  wills,  it  is  true,  that  the  exterior  man 
should  witness  to  the  virtue  within  ;  that  His  followers  should 
let  their  light  shine,  thus  bringing  glory  to  God  (Matt.  v.  16), 
but  it  is  primarily  upon  inward  reality  that  He  lays  stress, 
and  what  He  asks  from  us,  first  and  foremost,  is  adoration 
"  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  (John  iv.  24). 

At  all  times  Christ  is  very  truth  and  perfect  sincerity. 
His  benevolence  and  love  towards  all  were  free  from  every 
thought  of  self-interest.  He  never  made  use  of  men  for 
selfish  ends.  His  speech  was  open  and  straightforward 
(John  xviii.  20).  If  any  desired  to  become  His  disciple,  He 
bade  him  know  that  it  must  be  by  a  path  of  self-denial,  and 
at  the  cost  of  persecution  (Matt.  x.  2 1  ;  Luke  ix.  58  ;  xii.  51  ; 
John  xv.  20).  Where  rebuke  was  called  for,  He  administered 
it  fearlessly  (Matt.  xvi.  23  ;  Luke  ix.  50,  55). 

Do  thou  too  shun  everything  that  is  allied  to  Pharisaism, 
however  remotely. 

Have  regard  to  intrinsic  worth  rather  than  to  outward 
appearance.  Outward  seeming  which  lacks  all  corresponding 
inward  worth  is  a  contemptible  thing. 

Beware  of  doing  good  deeds  for  the  sake  of  men's  praise. 
In  our  own  day  there  is  much  that  glitters,  but  pure  gold  is 
rare  to  find. 

Shrink  not  from  owning  to  thyself  in  the  depths  of  thy 
soul  that  thou  art  very  poor  and  weak,  and  having  owned  it, 
be  content  and  trust  in  God. 

Never  seek  the  highest  place  for  thyself  (Luke  xiv.  7-12), 
but  refrain  from  making  too  much  ado  over  selecting  the 
lowest. 

Attach  but  little  importance  to  deferential  greetings  and 
honourable  distinctions  (Matt,  xxiii.  7).  Thou  shouldst  never 
assert  thy  privileges  on  the  score  of  rank,  unless  thou  hast 
adequate  grounds  for  so  doing.  Always  be  ready  to  serve 
others  (Matt,  xxiii.  11). 

Suffer  no  vain  self-love  to  imbue  thee  with  the  desire  to 
appear  other  than  thou  really  art. 
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CHAPTER  CXXVI 

GENTLENESS 

I.  The  virtue  of  gentleness  is  truly  exercised  by  him  who 
so  habitually  refers  all  things  to  God  as  to  maintain  a  quiet 
spirit  beneath  the  sense  of  wrong.  Gentleness  masters  the 
disordered  motions  of  anger,  and  curbs  the  impetuous  desire  to 
be  avenged,  in  one  or  another  fashion,  for  the  unjust  and  ill- 
meant  actions  of  others. 

Many  persons  retain  their  equanimity  under  all  circum- 
stances, either  from  temperamental  insensibility,  or  because 
fear,  or  a  love  of  their  own  ease,  acts  as  a  restraining  influence. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  such  a  calm  as  this.  To  partake  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  a  calm  exterior  must  imply  the  reference  of 
everything  to  God,  and  a  real  conquest  of  self. 

We  can  have  no  more  luminous  example  of  the  virtue  of 
gentleness  than  Christ  Himself.  In  Him  we  see  it  put  to  the 
test  on  every  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  His  Apostles,  so  slow  to  learn, 
so  ill-equipped  in  mind,  and  character,  and  ways  of  life  for  the 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  to  which  He  admitted  them. 
They  were  continually  questioning  Him  and  receiving  His 
gentle  answers,  yet  how  little  they  understood  after  all  ! 
(Matt.  xiii.  36  ;  Mark  viii.  16,  17  ;  Acts  i.  6). 

With  what  mild  and  patient  words  He  reproved  His 
followers  at  the  supper  in  Bethania  (Matt.  xxvi.  10-13  ;  Mark 
xiv.  4-8  ;  John  xii.  4-8). 

When  fear  drove  an  Apostle  to  deny  Him  three  times, 
He  turned  and  cast  a  compassionate  look  upon  him.  How 
did  He  act  towards  Judas  ?  A  year  before  his  shameful  deed 
of    betrayal    our    Lord    began    to   warn    him    in    gentle   but 
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impressive  terms  (John  vi.  71).  At  the  supper  at  Bethania, 
his  insolent,  unfeeling  and  sacrilegious  words  were  met  with 
the  mildest  of  replies  (John  xii.  7,  8  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  10-12).  At 
the  last  moment  He  does  His  utmost  to  save  this  unhappy 
soul  by  revealing  His  knowledge  of  the  coming  treachery,  and 
even  at  such  a  time  as  this  He  shows  a  tender  concern 
to  shield  the  honour  of  His  betrayer  (John  xiii.  23-30). 
When  Judas  gave  His  Lord  the  kiss  of  betrayal,  Jesus  had 
no  word  for  him   save  one  of  tender  reproach  (Matt.  xxvi. 

49,  5o). 

It  was  not  His  Apostles  alone  who  put  His  patience  to 
the  proof.  There  were  the  crowds  who  thronged  about  Him, 
wearying  Him  with  their  importunate  demands,  and  robbing 
Him  of  His  rest  (Matt.  xiv.  13;  Mark  iii.  10;  v.  31  ;  Luke  v. 
1  ;  John  vi.  24).  There  were  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews,  with 
their  indifference  and  intrigues  and  scorn  (John  vii.  48  ;  xii. 
42,  43).  There  were  His  enemies,  the  opponents  of  His 
teaching,  with  their  perpetual  contradictions,  their  harassing 
questionings  and  suspicions.  His  sphere  of  action  was  a 
narrow  one ;  the  seed  found  little  good  ground  wherein  to 
prosper,  and  the  harvest  was  small. 

Yet  we  never  see  Him  ruffled.  Towards  all  alike — even 
His  bitterest  foes — He  is  unchangeably  mild  and  good.  Hard 
words  are  rare  with  Him,  and  He  never  speaks  them  without 
definite  purpose  (Mark  viii.  17  ;  ix.  18). 

2.  Gentlenesss  is  indispensable  to  us,  for,  do  as  we  may, 
something  is  sure  to  arise,  even  amongst  the  best  of  men,  to 
wound  or  vex  us. 

There  is  no  greater  folly  than  to  suffer  anger  or  excite- 
ment to  get  the  upper  hand.  Envy  and  false  pride  are 
quickly  stirred  up,  and  ever  ready  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  hose- 
pipe to  quench  a  smouldering  match. 

A  man's  judgments  are  invariably  gentle  where  he  himself 
is  concerned  ;  where  others  are  in  question,  they  are  almost  as 
invariably  harsh. 

It  is  instinctive  in  human  nature  to  conceive  an  antipathy 
towards  one  whom  we  have  injured. 

Men,  and  especially  learned  men,  are  apt  to  be  bitter  in 
their    controversies,    and    to   look    upon    him    who    holds    an 
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erroneous  opinion,  or  takes  a  different  view  to  themselves,  as 
a  mortal  foe. 

If  thou  desirest  peace  of  heart,  learn  from  Christ  the  lesson 
of  unvarying  gentleness.  Merely  to  refrain  from  wronging  our 
neighbour  will  not  suffice  to  ensure  peace;  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  further  and  to  forgive  him  when  he  wrongs  us. 

If  thou  art  on  the  verge  of  losing  self-control,  be  silent 
and  pray. 

The  true  character  of  Christianity  is  best  apprehended  by 
comparing  its  injunctions  with  the  habitual- practice  of  a  world 
to  which  they  are  wholly  repugnant.  To  overcome  evil  with 
good,  to  forgive  the  world's  hatred  as  He  forgave  it,  to  find 
revenge  in  kindness — here  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 

If  the  truth  is  not  lovable,  it  is  because  it  proceeds  from  a 
love  which  is  not  true. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  merest  trifles  that  put  our 
interior  patience  to  the  test.  If  something  goes  awry,  be  not 
over-hasty  ;  wait  a  little  before  thou  hast  recourse  to  extreme 
measures.  What  rouses  thine  ire  to-day  will  seem  but  a 
paltry  thing  a  year  hence. 

The  claims  of  justice  and  order  must  needs  be  reckoned 
with,  but  it  takes  no  magnanimity  to  requite  evil  with  evil. 
What  the  Spirit  of  God  teaches  thee  is  to  requite  evil  with  good. 

The  conquest  of  a  kingdom  is  a  lesser  thing  than  the  utter- 
ance of  a  friendly  word  from  the  heart  to  one  who  is  our  enemy. 

If  it  is  reported  to  thee  that  this  or  that  man  has  spoken 
evil  of  thee,  suffer  no  feelings  of  anger  to  rise  up  ;  rather  think 
to  thyself :  he  is  surely  ignorant  of  all  my  other  faults  ;  had  he 
known  them,  he  would  not  have  found  so  little  to  condemn. 

No  one  welcomes  censure  more  gladly  than  he  who  has 
the  best  title  to  praise. 

If  thou  must  needs  justify  and  excuse  thyself,  act  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  not  of  irritation.  Learn  to  suffer  injustice,  but 
refrain  from  the  gratifying  persuasion  that  thou  art  every- 
body's victim. 

Seem  not  to  resent  every  attack,  however  trivial,  upon  thy 
good  fame,  but  make  it  thy  business  to  rebut  it  by  the  up- 
rightness of  thy  daily  life. 

Always  speak   well   of  thine   enemy,  and  let  thine   acts 
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towards  him  outvie  thy  words.  Thus  shalt  thou  please  both 
God  and  men. 

He  who  readily  yields  to  anger  errs  in  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  Anger  is  a  vice  which 
flight  cannot  cure ;  it  must  be  fought  and  conquered  on  the 
field. 

Beware  lest  one  favour  refused  make  thee  unmindful  of 
the  hundred  others  thou  hast  received. 

Gentle  and  thankful  natures  are  like  a  fruitful  soil,  which 
gives  back  far  more  than  was  committed  to  it. 

Blessed  are  the  meek  ;  they  shall  not  only  be  possessors 
of  their  own  souls,  but  of  the  love  and  goodwill  of  their  fellow- 
men.  He  who  bridles  evil  in  himself  will  have  the  power  to 
bridle  it  in  others  as  well. 


2  F 
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CHAPTER   CXXVII 

LENIENT  JUDGMENT  OF  ONE'S  NEIGHBOUR 

i.  No  small  part  of  the  love  we  are  bidden  to  cherish  towards 
our  neighbour  consists  in  judging  him  leniently. 

Owing  to  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  there  is  an 
innate  tendency  in  every  man's  heart  to  belittle  his  neighbour 
in  order  to  enhance  his  own  apparent  worth.  Here  is  the 
source  whence  springs  many  a  loveless  and  unjust  deed. 

To  judge  others  rightly  is  a  difficult  task  at  all  times  ;  yet 
how  easily  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  sitting 
in  judgment  on  their  fellows  ! 

Before  blaming,  we  must  always  look  to  see  whether  some 
excuse  is  not  to  be  found. 

Before  thou  judgest  thy  neighbour,  put  him  in  thy  place, 
and  thyself  in  his  ;  in  this  way  thou  wilt  be  secured  against 
all  harshness. 

When  thou  hast  grounds  for  accusation,  let  thine  under- 
standing frame  the  charge,  but  make  thy  heart  counsel  for 
the  defence,  and  thy  conscience  the  judge. 

Because  a  man  is  lacking  in  certain  virtues  which,  to  thy 
narrow  and  contracted  view,  bulk  so  largely  as  to  exclude 
all  others,  it  is  not  for  thee  to  assume  that  he  is  devoid  of 
excellence  in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
well  be  that  he  is  infinitely  more  precious  to  God  than  thou, 
by  reason  of  some  virtue  to  which  thou  hast  never  given  a 
thought. 

Many  a  one  blames  another  for  doing  what  he  himself 
would  have  done  in  his  place. 

If  thy  neighbour  has  openly  committed  some  act  which 
no  honest  mind  can  condone,  consider  how  violent  was  the 
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temptation,  and  that  thou  too  mightest  have  been  overcome 
had  it  assailed  thee.  Look  on  the  sinner  as  a  sick  man  who 
calls  for  every  friendly  ministration  which  thou  art  able  to 
bring  to  him. 

We  must  know  how  to  bear  gently  with  our  friend's 
infirmities,  but  we  must  neither  dwell  on  them  nor  reveal  them. 

Let  us  consider  others  as  we  consider  ourselves  !  We  are 
quite  willing  that  others  should  be  rigorously  set  to  rights, 
but  we  shrink  back  from  rebuke  ourselves  ;  we  resent  the 
liberty  which  others  claim,  but  are  loath  to  forego  our  own. 

God  has  ordained  that  we  should  learn  the  lesson  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens.  Not  one  of  us  is  free  from 
infirmity,  but  we  are  all  bidden  to  lend  each  other  a  helping 
hand  on  the  heavenward  way. 
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CHAPTER   CXXVIII 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEN 

i.  Man  is  essentially  a  social  being,  and  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-men  is  a  source  whence  both  good  and  evil  spring. 
We  are  in  the  world,  but  we  must  not  be  of  it. 

A  large  portion  of  our  Christian  duty  lies  in  the  main- 
tenance of  right  relations  with  our  neighbour  ;  hence  the  high 
importance  of  acquiring  a  real  knowledge  of  men. 

No  light  task  devolves  on  us  here,  seeing  that  every  man 
has  three  characters — the  one  he  shows,  the  one  he  conceives 
himself  to  have,  and  the  one  he  really  has. 

There  is  a  likeness  in  every  son  of  Adam  to  his  father. 

With  whomsoever  thou  mayest  be  brought  into  relations, 
take  account  of  his  past,  and  acquaint  thyself  with  his  views 
of  life. 

The  more  thou  teachest  thyself  to  take  men  as  they  are, 
the  more  profitable  will  be  thine  intercourse  with  them. 

Thou  wilt  not  succeed  in  finding  access  to  every  heart  by 
the  same  door.  Man's  existence  is  not  a  wholly  objective 
one;  he  is  a  subjective  being,  and  thinks  subjectively;  the 
stronger  his  passions,  the  more  truly  this  may  be  affirmed  of 
him. 

He  who  scans  his  neighbour's  conduct  closely,  with  the 
sole  object  of  spying  out  evil,  is  guilty  of  a  highly  immoral 
act. 

It  is  the  good  in  another,  and  not  the  evil,  of  which  I 
must  first  take  count.  There  is  more  good  in  many  a  man 
than  he  is  able  to  lay  bare  to  others. 

He  whose  faults  are  most  apparent  is  not  always  the 
worst  ;  the  clearer  the  crystal  the  more  obvious  the  flaw. 
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What  is  best  and  noblest  in  man  lies  concealed  from  human 
eyes.  Often  enough  few  of  the  high  resolves  which  the  heart 
cherishes  can  come  to  birth  in  noble  deeds. 

If  thou  wouldst  know  thyself,  study  others ;  if  thou 
wouldst  know  others,  look  into  thine  own  heart  Knowledge 
of  men  can  only  be  won  by  reflection  on  the  self  within. 

A  coin  is  tested  by  its  ring,  and  a  man  by  his  speech,  yet 
not  invariably.  There  are  those  who  extol  good,  but  are  not 
doers  of  good,  and  there  are  those  who  do  evil  and  hold  their 
peace. 

The  tree  that  blossoms  most  freely  does  not  always  yield 
the  heaviest  crop  ;  he  who  is  richest  in  promises  is  often 
poorest  in  deeds. 

Where  man  is  concerned,  the  all-essential  matter  is  to  get 
below  the  surface.  To  understand  things  and  to  know  men 
are  two  widely  differing  sciences. 

It  is  not  invariably  the  best  men  who  meet  with  the  most 
success,  and  enjoy  the  most  consideration  amongst  their 
fellows.  The  worst  wheel  on  the  cart  creaks  loudest.  Some 
great  men  would  make  but  a  sorry  show  were  they  stripped  of 
the  advantages  which  their  position  confers  ;  it  was  the 
lofty  pedestal  that  lent  them  dignity  ;  let  them  step  down, 
and  they  are  revealed  as  pigmies  after  all. 

2.  Many  hearts  are  like  deep  waters,  clear  above,  but  at 
the  bottom  lies  mud.  Fling  in  a  stone  and  they  grow  dark 
and  turbid. 

Judge  of  a  man,  not  so  much  by  the  opinions  he  holds, 
but  by  that  which  his  opinions  have  made  of  him. 

To  know  anyone  aright,  listen  to  his  judgments  of  others. 

Some  people  need  to  be  read,  so  to  speak,  the  other  way 
about.  Whatever  is  good  in  themselves  they  make  it  their 
business  to  decry  ;  they  praise  the  bad  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  condemning  what  is  evil  in  the  good,  and  they 
ascribe  evil  to  the  good  in  order  to  reveal  the  bad  in  a  less 
unfavourable  light. 

Beware  of  passing  too  rigorous  a  judgment  on  those  in 
high  position.  So  long  as  a  man  does  not  look  down  with 
arrogant  scorn  on  his  fellows,  leave  him  free  to  overtop  them, 
and    begrudge   him  no  priority  of   place.     Moss    is   a   lowly 
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growth,  because  God  has  so  ordained,  but  it  is  no  less  in 
harmony  with  His  established  order  that  the  pine  tree  should 
lift  its  head  into  the  sky. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  recognise  a  true  friend.  He  who 
appears  to  sympathise  with  thee  in  thy  misfortunes  may  be 
truly  thy  friend,  but  thou  wilt  be  surer  of  his  affection  if  he  is 
a  partaker  of  thy  joys.  Treasure  till  death  those  friends  who 
have  brought  thee  help  in  the  day  of  thy  bitter  need,  but  fear 
not  to  esteem  those  as  friends  indeed  who  are  able  to  contem- 
plate thy  happiness  without  envying  it. 

Trust  not  thyself  blindly  to  every  one  who  may  profess 
himself  thy  friend.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  is  thinking  less 
of  thee  than  of  the  personal  advantage  which  he  looks  to 
secure  by  means  of  thee. 
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CHAPTER    CXXIX 

THE    USE    OF   THE   TONGUE 

I.  The  self-renunciation  enjoined  by  Christianity  is  no- 
where more  definitely  required  of  us  than  in  respect  of 
our  use  of  the  tongue.  Speech,  experience  teaches  us,  is 
characteristic  of  the  human  race  ;  the  angel  has  no  need  of 
speech,  nor  has  this  faculty  been  bestowed  on  the  brute 
creation. 

If  thou  desirest  to  know  what  manner  of  man  thou  art, 
look  to  thy  speech.  The  domain  of  thought  is  shadowy,  and 
it  is  hard  to  judge  with  certainty  concerning  the  soul's  trans- 
actions within  it ;  in  the  sphere  of  human  deeds  many 
conflicting  factors  are  at  work  :  hence  a  man's  words  are,  in 
the  main,  the  surest  clue  to  the  self  within. 

On  the  other  hand,  speech  reacts  profoundly  upon  that 
inner  self.  Before  long,  thou  wilt  become  in  very  truth  that 
which  thy  words  to-day  foretell  thee.  Make  it  thine  aim  ever 
to  speak  as  thou  desirest  actually  to  be  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  the  pages  of  Divine  revelation  we  are  taught  to 
recognise  in  the  use  which  men  make  of  speech,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  good  and  the  evil. 

"  He  that  keepeth  his  mouth,  keepeth  his  soul "  (Prov.  xiii. 
3).  "  Take  heed  lest  thou  slip  with  thy  tongue  and  fall  .  .  . 
and  thy  fall  be  incurable  unto  death"  (Eccl.  xxviii.  30).  "If 
any  man  think  himself  to  be  religious,  not  bridling  his  tongue, 
but  deceiving  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain " 
(James  i.  26).  "The  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity" 
(James  iii.  6). 

2.  Examine  thyself  frequently  in  regard  to  thy  everyday 
conversation. 
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Restrain  thyself  from  all  reference  to  thy  neighbour's 
faults  or  to  anything  that  savours  of  sensuality. 

Be  brief!  Say  much  in  few  words!  A  concentrated 
essence  is  far  more  energetic  in  its  action  than  a  weak 
solution.  He  who  talks  much  waters  down  his  thoughts,  and 
becomes  wearisome  to  his  hearers. 

The  greatest  talkers  are  those  who  have  least  to  say  that 
is  worth  saying.  Men  make  far  too  little  use  of  their  lips  as 
a  means  to  silence. 

When  thou  art  thrown  with  voluble  talkers,  leave  them 
full  latitude  ;  so  long  as  it  is  they  who  speak,  thou  art  secured 
from  saying  what  thou  mightest  have  cause  to  regret  later, 
and  in  the  end  they  will  depart  well  satisfied. 

Prudence  dictates  a  habit  of  discreet  silence.  There  is  a 
lesson  for  us  in  the  action  of  Divine  providence  ;  it  withholds 
many  things  from  the  knowledge  of  men. 

If  thou  wouldst  learn  to  school  thy  tongue,  frequent  the 
company  of  those  who  have  never  mastered  the  art  of  silence  ; 
thou  canst  have  no  better  teachers. 

To  be  a  virtue,  silence  must  be  judicious.  We  must  not 
talk  too  much,  but  neither  must  we  grudge  speech.  "  To 
speak  a  word  in  due  time  is  like  apples  of  gold  on  beds  of 
silver." 

When  thou  speakest,  speak  wisely.  We  judge  of  the 
soundness  of  a  bell  by  its  note  when  struck,  and  of  the  quality 
of  a  man's  mind  by  the  words  he  utters.  Just  as  the  sound 
betrays  the  fulness  or  emptiness  of  a  vessel,  so  a  man's  folly 
or  wisdom  is  betrayed  by  his  speech. 

3.  Never  boast !  Ostentation  is  displeasing  to  God  and 
obnoxious  to  men.  The  more  credit  a  man  seeks  amongst 
his  fellows,  the  less  he  enjoys.  Boasting  is  a  sign  of  pride, 
but  he  who  refrains  from  it  is  not  necessarily  humble. 

As  far  as  possible,  avoid  speaking  of  thine  own  doings, 
thy  experiences  or  achievements.  Thy  pleasure  in  recounting 
them  is  greater  than  that  of  others  in  listening  to  them. 

He  is  his  own  accuser  who  makes  unnecessary  or  un- 
seasonable excuses.  He  who  accuses  himself  with  simplicity 
and  humility  deserves  to  be  not  only  excused,  but  lovingly 
forgiven. 
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Never  speak  of  thyself  without  real  necessity.  Even  self- 
blame  may  have  a  ring  of  insincerity  about  it,  and  prove 
unpalatable  to  thy  hearers.  If  others  speak  of  thee,  divert 
the  conversation  into  another  channel  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offers.  Avoid  uncalled-for  references  to  those  present,  lest 
thou  be  led  either  to  flatter  or  blame  them  unjustly. 

Train  thyself  to  a  habit  of  reticence.  It  is  better  to  leave 
words  unspoken  in  the  heart  than  to  carry  thy  heart  on  the 
tip  of  thy  tongue.  Let  matters  of  small  moment  be  a 
training-ground  for  weightier  ones.  There  is  always  time  to 
add  a  word,  but  never  to  recall  one. 

Beware  of  the  constant  use  of  superlatives  ;  they  bring 
thee  perilously  near  the  boundary  line  of  truth,  and  are  apt  to 
create  an  erroneous  impression  in  the  minds  of  others  as  to 
thy  real  capacities. 

4.  Be  simple  in  thy  speech.  Just  as  there  are  some  who 
only  find  material  for  idle  gossip  in  all  that  happens,  so 
there  are  others  who  continually  lend  a  fictitious  importance 
to  the  most  trivial  matters.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  make 
much  of  what  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  to  the  winds. 

Take  care  to  wound  no  one  with  thy  tongue.  The  tree  is 
felled  by  the  axe,  but  a  tree  may  grow  green  again.  The 
sword  wounds,  but  its  wounds  may  be  healed.  The  wounds 
which  the  tongue  makes  are  beyond  healing  for  the  most  part, 
and  at  best,  the  scars  are  ineffaceable. 

Let  nothing  but  necessity  constrain  thee  to  speak  un- 
favourably of  others.  He  who  impugns  another's  honour  is 
seldom  beyond  suspicion  himself,  and  he  who  blackens 
another's  reputation  does  not  thereby  better  his  own. 

Abstain  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  evil  side  of  life,  and 
from  discussing,  or  voluntarily  dwelling  on  it  in  thy  thoughts. 
To  do  this  betrays  the  ignoble  character  of  a  man's  sentiments, 
and  his  lack  of  true  understanding.  The  tongue  bears  witness 
alike  to  a  disordered  digestion  and  a  depraved  heart. 
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CHAPTER   CXXX 

RELATIONS    WITH    OUR   FELLOW-MEN 

I.   In   Christ  we  have  a  perfect  Model  for  the  regulating  of 
our  intercourse  with  men. 

Rightly  ordered  relations  imply,  not  only  a  spirit  of  love 
towards  our  neighbour,  but  prudence,  justice,  self-restraint 
and  courage  as  well. 

In  thy  relations  with  thy  neighbour  let  the  love  of  God 
inspire  thee  above  all  to  approve  thyself  as  a  good  man,  and 
as  one  who  is  guided  by  the  maxims  of  prudence. 

Turn  thy  gaze  often  upon  thy  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  ; 
watch  Him  as  He  goes  in  and  out  amongst  men,  seeking 
nothing  but  the  glory  of  His  Father  who  sent  Him. 

Be  kindly  to  all,  and  let  none  find  thee  lacking  in  courtesy. 
Politeness  costs  little  and  is  worth  much.  Judge  others  as 
thou  desirest  that  they  should  judge  thee. 

Be  wise  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  thou  admittest  to  thy 
friendship ;  thou  canst  not  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
nature  of  the  influences  which  surround  thee.  Wholesome 
company  needs  to  be  sought  out ;  evil  company  is  always 
ready  to  hand. 

Test  thy  intercourse  with  thy  neighbour  by  the  effect  it 
has  upon  thine  own  character.  No  one  willingly  exposes 
himself  to  the  risk  of  contagion,  except  at  the  bidding  of 
duty. 

Beware  of  pernicious  influences.  Many  a  one  is  so  in- 
juriously affected  by  his  neighbour's  failings  as  to  become 
unbearable  himself.  Thou  discernest  both  good  and  evil  in 
thy  neighbour ;  it  is  for  thee  to  ask  thyself  whether  thou  art 
free  from  the  one  and  possessed  of  the  other. 
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2.  Look  upon  every  conversation  as  a  means  to  learn 
something  and  to  acquire  self-mastery.  Our  neighbour's  face 
is  a  book  in  which  we  may  often  read  the  rebuke  it  behoves 
us  to  administer  to  ourselves. 

Avoid  all  unnecessary  contentions.  The  closer  men  stand 
to  one  another,  the  greater  the  danger  of  collision. 

Rely  not  implicitly  on  all  that  thou  hearest.  It  is  rare  for 
truth  to  find  its  way  to  us  clear  and  unsullied  ;  some  vestiges, 
at  least,  can  be  detected  of  the  varying  strata  through  which 
its  waters  have  flowed. 

Listen  with  discriminating  mind  to  him  who  praises,  and 
with  still  greater  caution  to  him  who  blames.  Passion 
colours  all  that  it  touches,  exhibiting  this  in  a  favourable, 
that  in  an  unfavourable  light.  It  aims  invariably  at  the 
creation  of  a  subjective  impression. 

No  human  considerations  ought  to  influence  our  course. 
If  I  pleased  men  I  should  not  be  Christ's  disciple.  Yet,  none 
the  less,  there  is  a  certain  consideration  which  others — foes  as 
well  as  friends — have  a  right  to  expect  at  our  hands. 

It  must  be  our  aim  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  to 
meet  everyone  half  way.  Goodwill  springs  from  a  good 
understanding.  Study  the  temperaments  of  others,  and 
accommodate  thyself  to  all,  that  thou  mayest  help  all. 

Have  no  unreasonable  expectations  where  others  are 
concerned.  The  ass  can  never  forgive  the  rose  bush  for  not 
bearing  thistles. 

3.  In  not  a  few  respects  thou  art  called  upon  to  exhibit 
the  virtue  of  consistency.  To  be  for  ever  changing  for  the 
sake  of  change  is  an  odious  thing,  and  destructive  of  influence 
and  good  repute. 

A  man  must  not  be  always  jesting.  He  who  jests  in  and 
out  of  season  renders  himself  unfit  for  the  discussion  of  serious 
matters.  Many  earn  a  reputation  for  wit,  but  at  the  cost  of 
their  dignity  and  of  their  claim  to  sound  common  sense. 

Never  make  an  enemy  unnecessarily.  However  little  a 
man  may  count  for  as  a  friend,  thou  wilt  have  to  reckon  with 
him  if  he  is  transformed  into  an  enemy. 

Be  reasonably  solicitous  to  enjoy  the  goodwill  of  others, 
but  never   have   recourse   to  flattery.     Exteriorly,  thou  hast 
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precisely  that  measure  of  worth  which  thy  fellow-men  choose 
to  accord  to  thee.  If  the  measure  is  to  be  an  ample  one,  thou 
must  win  their  hearts,  and  thereby  their  good  word. 

Kindly  courtesy  works  wonders.  Thou  wilt  achieve  more 
by  a  single  drop  of  honey  than  by  a  whole  cask  of  vinegar.  In 
all  thy  relations  with  thy  neighbour,  have  regard,  not  to 
thyself,  but  to  God,  whose  instrument  thou  art. 

Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
being  a  flatterer  is  to  be  a  porcupine. 

There  is  a  certain  arrogance  which  is  apt  to  disclaim  all 
indebtedness  to  others,  and  to  expect  everything  from  its  own 
unaided  merits.  He  who  knows  men  knows  full  well  that  the 
path  of  merit  alone  is  hard  indeed,  if  no  friendly  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  him  who  treads  it. 

Pay  due  respect  to  the  great,  but  seek  the  goodwill  of 
small  people  as  well.  The  gnat's  wings  may  not  be  broad 
enough  to  afford  thee  shelter,  but  its  needlelike  organ,  finer 
than  any  hair,  secretes  poison  enough  to  cause  thee  no  little 
discomfort. 

The  steadfast  application  of  these  and  similar  rules  of 
prudence  is  bound  up  with  the  practice  of  Christian  mortifica- 
tion and  self-mastery. 

4.  Never  give  anyone  more  pain  than  is  needful.  If  thou 
hast  to  refuse  something,  turn  the  conversation  into  another 
channel  ;  it  is  better  not  to  understand  than  to  say  no. 

Have  no  fear  of  reproving  the  faults  of  others  when  duty 
and  their  own  profit  demand  this  of  thee,  but  he  who  is 
perpetually  enlightening  others  as  to  their  merits  and  demerits 
is  like  one  who  carries  a  sharp  sword  without  a  scabbard. 

Art  thou  eager  to  denounce  a  wrong  publicly  the  instant 
thine  eyes  light  on  it  ?  It  were  as  profitable  to  try  and  crush 
a  stone  with  thy  bare  fist ! 

To  reprove  inferiors  without  rousing  a  spirit  of  vexation 
and  rebellion  requires  no  small  measure  of  tact.  Without  this 
latter  much  harm  may  be  wrought. 

Venture  not  forth  to  check  a  runaway  horse  unless  thy 
strength  is  equal  to  the  task  ;  it  will  but  trample  thee  under- 
foot. 

Refrain  from  contradicting  except  at  the  bidding  of  neces- 
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sity.  The  daintier  the  morsel  of  fish,  the  more  unpleasant  it 
is  to  light  on  a  bone.  Contradiction  is  peculiarly  out  of  place 
at  a  time  of  friendly  intercourse  and  relaxation. 

Sackcloth  is  not  sewn  with  a  silken  thread,  but  neither  must 
a  delicate  blossom  be  trampled  down  with  hob-nailed  boots. 

Be  not  easily  stirred  to  vexation  :  the  real  quality  of  a 
man  is  proved  by  the  patience  of  his  spirit.  That  which  is 
great  is  not  easily  moved. 

We  must  teach  ourselves  to  tolerate  the  unamiable  looks 
and  ways  of  others,  especially  where  duty  summons  us  to 
constant  intercourse  with  those  who  try  us  in  this  regard. 

5.  Make  good  use  of  the  blame  which  thine  ill-wishers 
mete  out  to  thee.  The  wise  man  beholds  himself  more  truly 
reflected  in  his  enemy's  spiteful  judgments  than  in  his  friend's 
partiality. 

if  thou  hast  rivalry  and  ill-will  as  near  neighbours,  be  on 
thy  guard.  Intercourse  with  thine  enemies  is  a  salutary 
thing ;  it  tempers  thy  prudence  and  steels  thy  courage. 
Thou  wilt  be  kept  continually  on  the  alert  against  fhy 
faults,  and  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  the  power  of 
habit  ? 

Beware  of  ascribing  too  much  weight  to  any  and  every- 
one's judgments.  He  is  no  true  sage  whom  fools  are  not 
found  to  deride.  A  Greek  orator,  taken  aback  by  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd,  turned  to  his  friends  with  the  question  :  "  Have 
I  said  anything  contrary  to  reason  ?  " 

Guard  against  the  desire  to  make  display  of  the  talents 
and  advantages  of  which  thou  believest  thyself  possessed. 
This  argues  not  only  arrogance,  but  folly  as  well. 

Be  jealous  of  the  good  repute  which  is  needful  for  the 
fulfilment  of  thy  duties  according  to  the  will  of  God.  No 
charge  can  be  rightly  fulfilled  apart  from  the  respect  which 
duly  constituted  authority  is  designed  to  inspire. 

There  is  a  certain  self-respect  which  is  entirely  consistent 
with  humility,  and  which  counts  for  not  a  little  in  thy  relations 
with  others.  It  finds  expression  in  a  man's  speech  and  coun- 
tenance, in  his  gestures,  and  even  in  his  carriage. 

6.  Be  gentle,  but  be  strong  too.  Nature  had  her  good 
reasons  for  furnishing  the  honey  bee  with  a  sting.     The  body 
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is  not  built  up  out  of  flesh  and  blood  alone ;  it  has  its  sinews 
and  bones  as  well. 

Let  no  slavish  fears  paralyse  thee  when  men  threaten.  If 
the  wolf  prowls  in  sheepskin,  is  it  past  belief  that  now  and 
again  the  sheep  should  borrow  a  wolf's  skin  ? 

A  joke  in  season  has  its  uses,  but  there  is  need  for  care 
lest  it  should  wound.  Serious  disputes  have  grown  ere  now 
out  of  a  passing  jest. 

To  be  tactful,  even  in  regard  to  the  most  trivial  things, 
demands  much  prudence  and  self-restraint.  He  who  invari- 
ably comes  at  the  right  moment  is  a  wise  man  ;  he  who  knows 
just  when  to  take  his  leave  is  a  wiser. 

When  thou  art  striving  for  that  which  others  too  desire, 
be  careful  to  offend  neither  against  charity  nor  justice.  There 
are  few  who  know  how  to  be  scrupulously  fair  in  competition. 
For  the  most  part,  men  seek  to  forward  their  own  interests, 
not  only  by  legitimate  means,  but  by  any  and  every  means, 
including  personal  abuse  and  detraction.  Any  claim  which 
rouses  others  to  opposition  is  fraught  with  peril  to  him  who 
advances  it. 

Be  not  given  to  complaining.  He  who  complains  of  one 
injustice  is  apt  to  open  the  way  to  another.  In  place  of  the 
sympathy  and  comfort  he  seeks,  he  may  kindle  nothing  but 
contempt  and  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  hearts  of  others  over 
his  ill-fortune. 
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CHAPTER    CXXXI 

PRUDENCE  IN  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  OTHERS 

i.   If  thou  desirest  to  be  helpful  to  thy  fellow-man,  turn  thy 
gaze  towards  Christ ;   He  is  thy  perfect  model. 

The  Saviour  invariably  acted  with  consummate  wisdom 
and  discretion  in  all  His  relations  with  men  and  circumstances. 
Alike  in  what  He  revealed  and  what  He  demanded,  He  never 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence.  His  treatment  of  His 
enemies  exhibited  a  wise  moderation  (Matt.  xii.  15-21  ;  xiv. 
13),  even  when  His  zeal  brought  Him  into  definite  conflict 
with  them  (Mark  xi.  15-17;  John  ii.  14-19).  He  was 
never  led  to  take  a  false  step,  nor  did  He  expose  Himself 
needlessly  to  danger  (Matt.  xii.  22  ;  Mark  viii.  26  ;  Luke  viii. 
39;  ix.52). 

He  taught  the  people  the  moral  law  in  a  way  suited  to 
their  comprehension,  and  in  the  clearest  language,  making 
free  use  of  parables  and  similes  (Matt.  v.  13).  He  sought  to 
win  them  by  a  noble  appeal  to  all  that  was  best  in  the 
nation,  by  goodness,  patience  and  condescension,  and  by 
coming  to  their  help  in  every  need  (Matt.  xiv.   14-22  ;    xv. 

30-39). 

The  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  the  raising  of 
Jairus'  little  daughter,  show  us  how  He  dealt  with  the  chief 
men  of  His  day  (Matt.  viii.  5-14;  Mark  vi.  35-43).  He  never 
sought  entry  into  the  houses  of  the  rich  (Luke  vii.  10;  xxiii. 
8) ;  on  the  contrary,  He  waited  until  they  begged  Him  to 
come  (Mark  v.  23),  but  when  they  entreated,  He  was  always 
ready  to  go  with  them  (Mark  v.  24).  He  overlooked  many 
an  imperfection  in  them  (Mark  v.  40),  treated  them  with 
consideration  (Mark  v.  37,  43),  and  spoke  to  them  with  the 
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utmost  openness  concerning  the  great  perils  and  disadvantages 
which  riches  entailed. 

How  He  dealt  with  the  learned  is  shown  in  His  conversa- 
tion with  Nicodemus  (John  Hi.).  He  welcomed  him  kindly, 
although  he  feared  to  come  to  Him  otherwise  than  by 
night.  He  combated  his  prejudices  in  the  most  considerate 
way,  leading  him  gently  and  gradually  to  the  apprehension  of 
His  own  superiority,  alike  over  the  school  to  which  Nicodemus 
belonged  and  over  his  interlocutor  himself.  He  commended 
him  in  wisely-chosen  words,  telling  him  that  He  looked  for 
greater  things  from  a  heart  as  sincere  as  his  ;  finally  He  gave 
him  His  full  confidence. 

Endless  gentleness  and  goodness  characterised  His  dealings 
with  the  incredulous  and  stiffnecked  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
He  answered  their  subtle,  malicious  questionings  with  a  wisdom 
which  confounded  them  (John  viii.  3  ;  Matt.  xxii.  1  5-46);  where 
He  encountered  pride  and  hypocrisy,  He  laid  them  bare  to  the 
multitude  in  biting  words. 

2.  The  tender  solicitude  and  condescension  He  displayed 
in  recalling  erring  and  sinful  men  to  Himself  are  manifest  on 
every  page  of  the  sacred  history.  He  did  not  leave  them  to 
themselves  (Luke  v.  30-33),  but  sought  them  out  (John  v.  6), 
cheering  them  with  comforting  words  and  the  tenderest  of 
parables  (Luke  xv.).  He  often  contented  Himself  with  a  brief 
and  gentle  exhortation  (Luke  vii.  50;  John  v.  14  ;  viii.  11). 

Often,  too,  and  with  infinite  patience,  He  sought  gradually 
to  restore  light  and  order  in  a  darkened  and  confused 
conscience  (John  iv.  9-24).  None  who  asked  for  His  love  and 
friendship  met  with  a  refusal  (Luke  vii.  40-50).  Beneath  His 
hands  the  greatest  sinners  became  capable  of  the  highest  virtue. 

3.  In  thy  dealings  with  others  thou  must  make  allowance 
for  varying  temperaments.  Where  the  rope  shows  signs  of 
wear,  the  pull  on  it  must  be  light. 

Take  men  as  they  are,  and  then  do  what  thou  canst  to 
make  them  what  they  ought  to  be. 

If  thou  art  desirous  of  convincing  any  one  of  error,  first 
discover  his  own  point  of  view  ;  make  the  most  of  such 
truth  as  lies  in  it,  and  then  put  the  other  side  clearly  before 
him. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXII 

PRUDENCE  OUR  WEAPON  AGAINST  GUILE 

I.  Christ  bids  us  exercise  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  (Matt. 
x.  1 6),  and  to  unite  with  it  the  simplicity  of  the  dove. 

The  prudence  of  the  serpent,  apart  from  a  dove-like 
simplicity,  is  an  odious  thing,  but  given  an  honest  will,  which 
seeks  nothing  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man, 
such  prudence,  rightly  and  seasonably  exercised,  is  both  good 
and  praiseworthy. 

Christ  Himself  practised  this  virtue,  more  especially  on 
those  occasions  when  the  Pharisees  consulted  among-  them- 
selves  to  ensnare  Him  in  His  speech  (Matt.  xxii.  15). 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  this  life  thou  hast  to  do  with 
real,  not  with  ideal,  human  beings.  In  all  thy  relations  with 
men,  take  count  of  existing  differences  of  sentiment. 

Make  allowance  too  for  thy  neighbour's  faults  and  in- 
firmities, whether  he  be  thy  superior  or  inferior. 

There  are  times  when  a  vessel  can  only  make  the  harbour 
by  constant  tacking.  He  who  neglects  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  mind  and  sentiments  of  others  will  have  many  a 
mistake  to  rue. 

So  long  as  we  are  forced  to  be  on  the  defensive  against 
evil-minded  men,  our  course  must  be  largely  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent.  No  skilled  player  puts  down  the  card 
for  which  his  opponent  looks,  and  still  less  that  one  which 
would  further  his  designs. 

Be  cautious  in  thy  daily  intercourse  with  men.  In  every 
heart  of  man  there  lurks  a  foe  ;  let  it  but  master  thee,  and  it 
will  turn  thine  own  weaknesses  to  account  against  thee. 
Prudence  must  never  place  herself  at  the  service  of  a  false 
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self-love,  never  gall  nor  wound.  What  we  need  is,  not  the 
serpent's  poison,  but  its  wisdom  ;  unite  to  this  the  simplicity 
of  the  dove,  and  thou  wilt  be  right  well  equipped. 

2.  A  straightforward  mind  is  apt  to  be  too  trustful. 
He  who  never  lies  is  always  ready  to  believe  others,  and  he 
who  never  deceives  is  always  disposed  to  trust.  It  is  not 
only  childish  minds  that  are  duped,  but  over-trustful  hearts. 
Thou  must  not  carry  confidence  in  others  to  such  a  point  as 
to  invite  deception. 

First  impressions  are  often  truest,  but  not  invariably.  Be 
cautious  therefore  ;  sometimes  a  lie  takes  precedence  of  truth. 

In  our  relations  with  our  neighbour  there  is  special  need 
for  care  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  his  vanity. 

Never  forget  to  reckon  with  the  natural  egotism,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  those  human  beings  with  whom 
thou  art  brought  in  contact.  What  a  corn  is  to  the  foot, 
egotism  is  to  the  soul  of  man.  Mark  those  points  where  it 
reveals  itself  most  clearly,  and  bethink  thyself  why  the  shoe 
so  often  pinches  thee  in  thy  turn. 

Let  thine  ears  be  open  and  thy  lips  closed  ;  in  this  way 
thou  wilt  be  cognisant  of  the  follies  of  others  without  betray- 
ing thine  own. 

Be  more  than  ever  circumspect  when  thou  conversest 
with  those  whose  sole  aim  is  to  speak  what  they  conceive 
thou  art  desirous  of  hearing. 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  outstrip  others.  All  superiority 
tends  to  evoke  ill-will,  but  he  who  ventures  to  surpass  a 
proud  man,  and  one  above  him  in  station,  commits  not  only 
a  foolish,  but  sometimes  a  disastrous,  act. 

3.  If  thou  art  called  upon  to  gainsay  a  man  of  influence, 
who  is  also  hide-bound  by  prejudice,  remember,  however 
much  truth  there  may  be  in  thy  contention,  that  thou  art 
like  a  small  fish  about  to  charge  an  armoured  cruiser. 

Reveal  not  thine  inmost  thoughts  to  every  man.  With 
the  fox,  one  must  be  a  fox,  so  the  Latin  saying  goes. 

If  Heaven  sends  thee  sharp  trial,  brace  thyself  to  endur- 
ance, and  suffer  not  thy  grief  to  be  known  to  every  comer. 
Many  a  one  who  seems  to  compassionate  thee  is  rather 
rejoicing  in  his  secret  heart. 
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That  is  an  unwise  humility  which  bares  its  weaknesses  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Bewail  not  thyself  before  others  lest 
they  exult  in  thy  misfortunes  as  the  vulture  gloats  over  the 
wounded  deer. 

The  prudence  enjoined  on  us  in  the  Gospel  takes  count  of 
all  this  and  of  much  beside,  but  it  must  never  exceed  due 
measure,  nor  be  divorced  from  other  virtues. 

Those  were  words  of  sound  wisdom  which  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  penned  :  "  I  know  not  what  harm  this  poor  virtue  of 
prudence  has  wrought  me,  but  I  find  it  a  hard  task  to  love  it, 
and  if  I  do,  it  is  only  under  compulsion,  and  because  I  see  it 
to  be  the  salt  and  light  of  life.  The  beauty  of  simplicity 
delights  me,  and  I  would  always  be  ready  to  give  a  hundred 
serpents  in  exchange  for  one  dove." 

A  good  Christian  would  choose,  at  all  times,  to  be  the 
anvil  rather  than  the  hammer,  deceived  rather  than  deceiver, 
martyr  rather  than  tyrant.  Let  the  world  bluster,  and  vaunt 
its  prudence  and  astuteness  if  it  will  ;  simplicity  and  good- 
ness of  heart  are  always  better  than  craft  and  malice. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXIII 

THE   FORMATION    OF   CHARACTER 

I.  THROUGHOUT  the  Gospel  history,  our  Saviour's  love 
towards  His  Apostles  reveals  itself  in  the  care  which  He 
took  to  school  them,  and  to  develop  their  characters  in 
preparation  for  the  apostolic  labours  which  awaited  them. 
He  did  not  merely  restrict  Himself  to  teaching  them 
individually  and  collectively  when  they  were  alone  together, 
but  set  Himself  to  amend  their  faults  and  imperfections,  to 
check  their  ambitious  spirit  (Mark  ix.  32-49 ;  Matt.  xx. 
24-28)  ;  to  rebuke  their  enviousness  (Luke  ix.  50),  their 
sensitiveness  and  desire  for  revenge  (Luke  ix.  55),  and  to 
draw  them  to  the  practice  of  positive  virtue.  He  dwelt  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  love  towards  men,  zeal 
in  serving  them,  and  unselfishness  (Matt.  x.  1  ;  Mark  vi.  7-13  ; 
Luke  ix.  1-6). 

It  is  of  the  deepest  importance  that  we  should  allow  full 
play  to  the  formative  influences  of  Christianity  upon  char- 
acter. Man's  true  nobility  lies,  not  in  his  lineage,  but  in  the 
dispositions  of  his  soul. 

Natural  gifts  are  comparable  to  the  plant  which  germinates 
of  itself,  but  which  calls  subsequently  for  the  gardener's  care 
and  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife. 

Character  is  the  outcome  of  repeated  and  consciously  self- 
determining  acts  on  the  part  of  the  will.  It  implies  stability, 
resolution  and  consistency.  What  a  man  deliberately  and 
continuously  wills  to  be,  that  he  truly  becomes. 

Isolated  decisions  have  their  own  importance,  but  it  is 
character  which  determines  their  nature  in  the  main.  The 
impulses  to  which  a  man  responds  when  face  to  face  with  the 
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practical  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  the 
result  of  character  than  of  the  deliberation  of  the  moment. 

2.  Where  character  is  lacking,  virtue  has  no  sure  founda- 
tion. Our  character  is  what  we  have  made  of  ourselves  by 
force  of  will.  It  is  self-development  in  a  given  direction  by 
the  instrumentality  of  spontaneous  volitional  acts. 

The  formation  of  character  consists  in  the  steadfast  en- 
deavour to  free  ourselves,  both  in  respect  of  our  natural  and 
acquired  dispositions,  from  all  the  defects  inherent  in  these 
latter,  and  to  ennoble  them  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Every  temperament  has  its  advantages  and  also  its  defects. 

Rectify  thine  inclinations.  Good  inclinations  are  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  a  man's  life.  His  thoughts,  judgments  and 
speech  are  all  dictated  by  his  inclinations. 

Give  a  frog  a  bed  of  gold,  and  it  will  still  find  its  way 
back  into  the  puddle.  Nature  perpetually  re-asserts  herself, 
and  long-established  habit  is  scarcely  less  ineradicable  than 
nature. 

A  diamond  is  always  worth  its  price,  even  though  uncut, 
but  does  this  fact  justify  thee  in  leaving  it  in  the  rough  ? 

Set  to  work  with  prudence.  He  who  is  for  ever  sharpen- 
ing his  tools  may  end  by  blunting  them. 

Free  thyself  from  every  trace  of  stubbornness,  self-conceit 
-and  obstinacy.     Obstinacy  is  the  energy  of  fools. 

Be  pliable ;  let  the  good  God  fashion  thee.  Allow  no 
sufferings  to  embitter  thee,  but  make  use  of  them  to  detach 
thy  heart  more  completely  from  the  things  of  earth  and  to 
unite  it  to  God. 

Avoid  all  obstinate  clinging  to  preconceived  notions,  and 
take  no  irrevocable  decision  on  a  matter  o(  minor  impoitance, 
unless  thou  art  convinced  before  God  that  duty  leaves  thee 
no  option. 

Let  thy  character  be  as  plastic  as  wax,  but  not  as  soft  as 
butter. 

Be  on  the  watch  against  the  emotionalism  which  saps  all 
virile  sentiment,  or  brings  about  such  an  over-excitable  con- 
dition  of  the  feelings  as  to  impair  a  man's  mental  faculties. 

Form  thy  character  after  such  a  fashion  as  that  neither 
immoderate   fears   nor   undue  self-confidence   have   power  to 
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sway  thee  ;  by  the  one  and  the  other  thou  preparest  daily 
difficulties  for  thyself.  Too  averse  from  good  to  embrace  it 
heartily,  too  drawn  towards  it  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  evil, 
how  many  a  one  is  lacking  in  those  robust  qualities  which  life 
demands  ! 

3.  Christ's  words  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  hold 
good  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  character.  What  is  needed  is 
"  violence,"  and  only  those  who  employ  it  can  look  for  success. 

Christ  invariably  represents  this  self-discipline  as  a  hard 
thing — a  death  to  self.  "  Enter  ye  in  at  the  narrow  gate,  for 
wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion "  (Matt.  vii.  13).  "Strive  to  enter  by  the  narrow  gate" 
(Luke  xiii.  24).  "  Unless  the  grain  of  wheat  falling  into  the 
ground  dieth,  itself  remaineth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit.  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  keepeth  it  unto  life  eternal " 
(John  xii.  24,  25). 

Forge  thyself  so  strong  a  character  as  to  render  it  capable 
of  withstanding  every  unlawful  influence,  and  asserting  its 
independence  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  would  harm  thy  soul. 
Such  strength  can  only  be  attained  by  daily  and  voluntary 
self-denial  in  regard  to  some  one  thing  which  thou  wert  free 
to  accord  thyself  without  sin. 

Purge  thy  character  of  all  that  inconstancy  which  loses 
sight  of  the  true  end,  and  strays  hither  and  thither,  idle  and 
objectless.  Be  clear  as  to  thine  aim,  and  keep  it  ever  before 
thine  eyes,  so  that  thou  mayest  employ  those  means  which 
will  bring  thee  daily  nearer  to  it. 

Let  humility  be  the  groundwork  of  thy  character — that 
humility  which  gladly  gives  to  God  what  is  His,  finds  joy  in 
appreciating  and  loving  its  neighbour,  and  is  devoid  of  all 
pride  and  inordinate  self-love. 

The  good  which  thou  doest,  write  in  the  sand  ;  the  good 
which  thou  receivest  grave  in  marble,  and  be  content  to 
commit  thyself  into  God's  hands.  Do  what  is  worthy  of 
praise  and  the  thanks  of  men,  but  seek  neither. 

4.  Take  heed  that  the  source  of  thy  activities  lies  in 
reason  and  will,  not  in  imagination  and  sentiment.  To  ensure 
this,  thou  must  pray. 
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Beware  of  moods  and  ill-humour  ;  to  give  way  to  these  is 
to  impair  our  strength  of  will  and  even  our  mental  powers. 

Let  prudent  deliberation  and  promptness  in  action  be 
blended  in  due  proportion,  that  thou  mayest  hesitate  where 
there  is  ground  for  hesitation,  and  go  forward  without 
pausing  where  a  halt  might  mean  disaster.  The  easiest  thing 
becomes  difficult  when  a  man  cannot  bring  himself  to  it. 

Strengthen  the  sense  of  duty  and  justice  within  thee,  and 
a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  established  order  of  things, 
excepting  only  in  respect  of  those  abuses  and  imperfections 
which  call  for  reform  and  elimination. 

Every  character  develops  by  a  sort  of  inevitable  necessity. 
Be  careful  that  the  development  of  thine  own  is  on  right 
lines.  An  old  writer  has  told  us  that  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
man  is  a  peacock  ;  at  thirty,  a  lion  ;  at  forty,  a  camel ;  at 
fifty,  a  snake;  at  sixty,  a  dog;  at  seventy,  an  ape,  and  at 
eighty,  a  cipher.  It  is  undeniable  that  thy  character  is  being 
perpetually  modified  in  one  or  another  direction  :  ward  off 
from  it  all  deteriorating  influences  ;  be  at  pains  to  amend 
and  ennoble  it. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXIV 

JUSTIFIABLE    SELF-LOVE 

I.  We  are  nowhere  specially  enjoined  to  esteem  and  love 
ourselves,  seeing  that  this  precept  is  clearly  and  legibly 
written  in  nature.  Love  for  self,  so  Christ  taught  us,  is  to  be 
the  rule  and  measure  of  our  love  towards  our  neighbour. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  should  reverence  ourselves  as 
beings  made  to  the  image  of  God,  as  the  work  of  His  good- 
ness, His  property  and  His  inheritance. 

He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  us,  frail 
children  of  men. 

We  are  called  upon  to  exercise  goodwill  towards  our- 
selves by  endeavouring  to  secure  our  true  happiness,  i.e.,  by 
seeking  eternal  good  before  all  else,  and  temporal  good  only 
in  so  far  as  it  promotes  our  eternal  interests. 

This  path  of  a  just  self-love  and  self-esteem,  which  duty 
itself  bids  us  tread,  is  beset  by  many  perils. 

Self-love  rightly  impels  a  man  to  take  thought  for  all  that 
he  needs  in  order  to  live  his  life  worthily. 

A  certain  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  about  him  is 
essential ;  he  must  therefore  set  himself,  for  God's  sake,  to 
earn  and  to  retain  this.  Let  a  reasonable  and  sober  earnest- 
ness characterise  thee,  restraining  thee  from  all  that  would 
justly  lessen  thy  neighbours'  regard  ;  nothing  will  more  surely 
imperil  this  than  an  unreflecting  and  frivolous  habit  of  mind. 

Men  are  apt  to  class  as  egotists  those  who  refuse  to  be 
exploited  by  them.  Such  an  "  egotism  "  as  this  is  incumbent 
upon  thee. 

There  is  a  certain  spirit  of  indifference  which  is  detri- 
mental to  legitimate  self-esteem,  and  a  begetter  of  idleness 
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and  inertia.  The  birds  soon  come  to  feed  unconcernedly 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  scarecrow. 

Be  not  too  eager  in  seeking  the  society  of  thy  fellow-men. 
A  retired  life  has  its  advantages.  It  has  happened  before 
now  that  one  who  passed  in  his  absence  for  a  lion  was  found 
when  present  to  be  no  more  imposing  than  the  "  ridiculus 
mus "  to  which  the  mountain  gave  birth.  Be  stingy  rather 
than  lavish  where  thy  company  is  concerned.  Let  a  welcome 
await  thee  and  regrets  speed  thee.  Importunity  challenges 
contempt  and  aversion. 

A  just  self-esteem  and  total  disregard  of  self  must  go 
hand-in-hand  in  all  thy  work  of  self-mastery. 

Let  the  love  of  God  and  of  thy  neighbour  be  the  hall-mark 
whereby  men  estimate  thy  true  value. 

We  have  no  cause  to  vaunt  ourselves  of  our  excellence 
merely  because  none  contradict  us.  They  are  not  the  best 
men  whose  praise  is  on  every  lip.  Excellence  is  the  heritage 
of  the  few. 

Give  account  of  thyself  to  none  save  those  who  have  the 
right  to  demand  it. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXV 

FALSE    SELF-LOVE 

I.  God  has  implanted  the  instinct  of  self-love  in  every  heart, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  nature  of  man  which  so 
easily  exceeds  due  limits  and  works  him  such  grievous  injury 
as  an  exaggerated  self-love.  Here  stands  the  true  rebel 
against  God.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  demand  which 
Christianity  makes  upon  us  that  our  self-love  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  love  of  God. 

False  self-love  is  comparable  to  strong  drink.  There  is 
no  essential  difference  between  an  intoxicated  man  and  one 
who  is  wholly  infatuated  with  himself.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  master  of  his  reason  ;  both  alike  stumble  from 
one  act  of  folly  into  another. 

False  self-love  is  a  great  traitor;  it  betrays  us,  as  Judas 
did  his  Lord,  with  a  kiss.  To  hearken  to  it  is  to  entrust 
oneself  to  the  guidance  of  sheer  folly. 

A  lack  of  true  self-esteem  is  doubtless  the  source  of  many 
follies,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  faults  is  to  be  traced  to 
excessive  self-love.  Therefore,  before  all  else,  Christ  bids  us 
renounce  ourselves. 

The  whole  life  of  some  men  is  one  long  protestation  of 
love  towards  themselves ! 

This  false  egotism  is  the  fundamental  vice  of  human 
nature  ;  it  is  a  weakness,  and  engenders  nothing  but  weakness. 

2.  A  man  forgives  his  neighbour  many  faults,  but  of  all 
those  faults  he  finds  it  hardest  to  forgive  him  his  egotism,  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  himself  is  an  egotist. 

Everyone  is  disposed  to  consider  himself  ideally  good  and 
just.     If  the  leaning   tower  of  Pisa  could   see  other  towers, 
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would  it  not  conclude  that  it  alone  of  all  the  rest  stood  true 
and  square  ? 

Most  men  conceive  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  far  more 
importance  and  general  esteem  than  is  actually  the  case. 
Some  even  take  delight  in  believing  themselves  to  be  an 
object  of  envy,  or  hatred,  or  persecution  on  the  part  of  others. 

We  are  never  finally  quit  of  the  tendency  to  exaggerated 
self-love.  It  may  seem  to  slumber,  like  the  fox,  but  in  a 
moment,  and  without  warning,  it  re-asserts  itself.  It  is  apt 
to  insinuate  itself  under  the  guise  of  love  for  God,  and 
disdains  no  artifices  which  will  help  to  secure  its  end. 
The  knowledge  of  these  artifices  will  be  of  no  small  service 
to  us. 

To  know  thy  weaknesses  will  be  less  a  help  than  a 
hindrance  to  thee,  if  thou  art  not  prepared  to  wage  continual 
war  against  self-love ;  whilst  remaining  arrogant,  thou  wilt 
become  in  addition  a  prey  to  sadness  and  discouragement. 

The  decisive  factor  is  the  will,  together  with  that  real 
humility  of  heart  which  prompts  a  man  to  judge  himself 
truly,  and  restrains  him  from  indignation  when  he  conceives 
himself  to  have  been  injured  or  slighted  by  others. 

Disordered  self-love  is  the  source  of  perpetual  unrest ; 
humility  is  the  source  of  the  profoundest  peace.  When 
calamity  comes,  the  humble  heart  looks  beyond  man  to  God  ; 
man  is  but  the  instrument  through  which  God  elects  to  give 
us  a  proof  of  His  gracious  love. 

False  self-love  takes  delight  in  being  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion.    Do  thou,  on  thy  part,  love  to  be  unknown. 

If  any  one  praise  thee,  remember  that  whatever  is  praise- 
worthy in  thee  comes  from  God,  and  that  thou  art  answerable 
to  Him  for  it.  If  any  one  blame  thee,  bethink  thyself  of  what 
might  justly  be  said  of  thee  were  all  thy  weaknesses  made 
known. 

3.  Take  care  lest  thou  think  too  highly  of  thyself.  If,  as 
a  result  of  temperament,  we  are  free  from  some  particular 
fault,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  our  freedom  as  a  proof  of 
inward  victory  over  evil.  Let  the  occasion  but  present  itself, 
and  we  shall  learn  by  bitter  experience  how  evil  we  can  be. 

He  who  cherishes  the  vain  desire  to  be  spoken   of  and 
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praised  by  men  is  on  the  high  road  to  forgetting  God,  and 
mars  his  own  best  works. 

What  humbles  thee  ought  not  to  embitter  thee.  An 
egotistic  man  finds  it  easier  to  forgive  his  opponent  in  a  dis- 
pute if  only  the  latter's  view  does  not  happen  to  be  the  right 
one. 

Have  no  fear  of  owning  thyself  in  the  wrong.  We  are 
for  ever  occupied  in  seeking  a  thousand  reasons  for  our 
misfortunes.  The  one  true  and  sufficient  reason — that  we 
ourselves  are  at  fault — this  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
acknowledge. 

When  success  attends  us,  we  are  confident  that  it  is  due 
to  our  own  efforts  ;  when  we  fail  for  lack  of  skill,  we  look 
upon  ourselves  as  injured  men. 

Self-depreciation  is  often  of  the  very  essence  of  pride.  He 
who  decries  himself  seeks  praise  by  a  winding  path.  Many 
a  one,  led  by  pride,  aims  at  a  reputation  for  humility. 

Thou  art  modest  in  thy  claims,  and  all  that  thou  hast 
done,  so  thou  sayest,  is  but  little,  yet  thou  wouldst  not  for  the 
world  that  any  one  else  should  hold  the  like  opinion. 

Unless  compelled  to  it,  speak  neither  of  the  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  thou  hast  done,  nor  of  the  wrongs  which  others 
have  done  to  thee. 

Lend  no  credence  to  flattering  words.  Thou  enjoyest 
universal  esteem  ;  all  defer  to  thee  and  think  highly  of  thee  ; 
thou  art  indispensable,  so  men  tell  thee.  Then  death  draws 
near,  and  thou  imaginest  that  with  thine  own  going  hence 
all  will  vanish  like  smoke.  Thou  art  mistaken,  my  good 
friend — the  world  will  merely  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXVI 

MAGNANIMITY  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SACRIFICE 

I.  Be  generous  to  God,  refuse  Him  no  sacrifice  which  He 
asks  of  thee.  Fashion  thy  heart  after  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ; 
thou  wilt  find  that  God  does  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  outdone 
in  generosity. 

The  magnanimous  soul  needs  but  a  brief  space  of  time  to 
reach  a  degree  of  virtue  to  which  the  ungenerous  soul  cannot 
attain  even  after  long  years. 

Generosity  denies  nothing  to  God,  and  keeps  back  nothing 
which  is  His  due  ;  it  offers  itself  as  a  blank  page  to  Him  that 
He  may  write  on  it  what  He  will.  Nothing  is  too  difficult, 
and  no  sacrifice  too  hard. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  which  made  St.  Francis  Xavier 
cry  out,  when  enriched  with  consolations  :  "  Enough,  O  my 
Lord  !  "  but  which  impelled  him,  when  overwhelmed  by  sorrow 
and  suffering,  to  the  entreaty  :  "  Give  me  yet  more,  O  Lord  !  " 

Faithfulness  in  small  details  is  required  of  us,  but  so  too  is 
large-mindedness  ;  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  those 
scrupulous  self-questionings,  which  will  paralyse  all  our 
energies  in  the  long  run.  Whilst  we  are  spending  ourselves 
in  the  futile  attempt  to  discover  an  ideal  best,  we  lose  the 
opportunity  of  doing  what  is  good,  and  what  would  bring 
far  more  glory  to  God  than  all  our  anxious  debatings  as 
between  the  good  and  the  better. 

Nourish  those  high  thoughts  within  thee  which  beseem  the 
children  of  God.  Fly  aloft  on  the  wings  of  love  ;  they  will 
bear  thee  lightly  over  many  an  obstacle. 

2.  Be  a  man  in  thy  power  to  endure.  To  complain  and 
seek  the  pity  of  others  is  to  be  like  a  child  that  has  pricked 
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its  finger,  and  refuses  to  be  consoled  until  the  nurse  makes  a 
show  of  tears  and  kisses  the  pain  away. 

Look  upon  it  as  beneath  thee  to  be  continually  reverting 
to  past  injuries.  What  hast  thou  suffered  in  comparison 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ? 

How  small  is  the  number  of  those  who  realise  what  God  is 
able  to  do  with  them  if  only  they  would  surrender  themselves 
wholly  into  His  hands  ! 

A  generous  heart  does  not  wait  for  a  command  ;  a  look — 
a  bare  indication — suffices. 

All  must  perish  that  does  not  spring  from  God.  Keep  in 
mind  that  brief,  comprehensive  saying  :  Give  up  all,  and  thou 
wilt  find  all :  renounce  desire,  and  thou  wilt  find  rest. 

3.  Teach  thyself  to  endure  privation,  and  rejoice  when 
thou  feelest  the  touch  of  it.  The  Apostles,  too,  knew  what  it 
was  to  suffer  want  (Matt.  xii.  1). 

Be  prepared  for  sacrifice,  and  learn  to  value  earthly 
comforts  lightly. 

God  has  not  given  us  terrestrial  blessings  merely  in  order 
that  we  may  enjoy  them  with  thankful  hearts,  but  that  we 
may  have  somewhat  to  offer  Him. 

Love  of  ease  detaches  us  from  God.  He  who  takes  a 
special  delight  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  slave  of  his 
animal  appetites. 

When  Christ  sent  forth  His  Apostles,  He  enjoined  on 
them  the  spirit  of  renunciation  and  sacrifice.  "  Sell  what  you 
possess  and  give  alms  "  (Luke  xii.  33).  No  provision  was  to 
be  made  for  their  journey  (Matt.  x.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  8  ;  Luke  x. 
4)  ;  they  were  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  serve  no  selfish 
ends,  and  be  wholly  preoccupied  with  the  great  mission 
entrusted  to  them. 

Human  reason  enforces  the  lesson  which  Christianity 
teaches.  He  is  esteemed  to  be  but  a  poor  creature  who 
cannot  face  self-denial.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  seek  the  full 
satisfaction  of  every  earthly  desire.  We  do  more  wisely  to 
assuage  bodily  thirst  than  to  quench  it  wholly.  If  discontent 
must  be  roused,  it  is  preferable  that  it  should  spring  from 
vehemence  of  desire  rather  than  from  exhaustion  of  the 
capacity  to  enjoy. 
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The  life  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  reveals  a 
wonderful  example  of  magnanimity  and  sacrifice.  "  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation? 
or  distress  ?  or  famine  ?  or  nakedness  ?  or  danger  ?  or 
persecution?  or  the  sword?  ...  In  all  these  things  we 
overcome  because  of  Him  that  hath  loved  us  "  (Romans  viii. 
35.  37)- 
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CHAPTER   CXXXVII 

TRUE    INDEPENDENCE 

t.  True  freedom  and  independence  are  only  to  be  found  in 
entire  dependence  on  Him  to  Whom  duty,  necessity  and 
virtue  alike  bid  us  be  subject. 

Much  evil  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  influenced  by 
example  rather  than  by  our  own  better  instincts  ;  we  live  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  lives.  We  are  meant  to  find  instruction 
and  warning  in  the  faults  of  others,  not  to  imitate  them.  He 
who  is  loath  to  be  a  marked  man  when  he  finds  himself  in 
bad  company  will  soon  become  a  bad  man. 

The  surest  guarantee  against  false  dependence  on  men  is 
a  definitely  willed  dependence  upon  God. 

Let  no  one  desire  to  be  like  his  neighbour,  but  each  seek 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Most  High.  How  can 
this  be  brought  to  pass  ?  By  the  perfecting  of  each.  The 
higher  the  degree  of  perfection  the  more  absolute  the  depen- 
dence on  God. 

Despair  not,  O  my  heart !  Follow-  the  bidding  of  con- 
science, that  ray  of  Heaven's  light ;  do  right  and  fear  no  man. 

The  sun  turns  neither  to  right  or  left,  nor  travels  one  whit 
faster  or  slower  through  space  because  the  flies  buzz  and  the 
frogs  croak.  Look  to  Heaven  for  approbation,  and  the  whole 
world's  contempt  will  be  as  nothing  to  thee. 

A  feverish  desire  to  please  is  productive  of  much  evil. 
Men  are  fain  to  please  God  and  the  world  too  ;  for  the  most 
part  they  fail  to  please  the  world  and  are  wholly  displeasing 
to  God.  "  Whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  this  world  becometh 
an  enemy  of  God  "  (James  iv.  4). 

He  whose  every  act  is  dictated  by  human  respect  degrades 
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himself  by  his  cowardice  and  becomes  a  slave  in  the  most 
contemptible  sense  of  the  word. 

He  whose  eyes  are  for  ever  on  his  fellow-men  usually 
earns  their  scorn,  and  he  who  is  eager  to  please  all  ends  by 
pleasing  none. 

Such  an  one  is  a  slave,  bound,  not  to  one  lord,  but  to  a 
hundred  ;  a  word  suffices  to  make  him  tremble  ;  yet  is  he  so 
lacking  in  nobility  of  sentiment  as  to  be  unaware  of  his  own 
abject  condition. 

2.  No  human  considerations  ought  to  prompt  thee  to 
countenance  what  is  untrue.  Again  and  again  I  repeat, 
error  is  error,  whether  a  great  man  or  a  nobody  chooses  to 
maintain  it. 

Be  not  disconcerted  by  opposition  ;  even  he  who  travels 
to  his  goal  by  the  right  path  must  needs  prepare  to  meet  it. 

Abstain  from  every  sort  of  flattery.  To  bestow  un- 
deserved praise  in  order  to  purchase  another's  goodwill  is 
to  be  guilty  of  uttering  false  coin. 

Be  on  thy  guard  when  others  flatter  thee.  Things  are  in 
evil  case  indeed  when  flattery  advances  a  man's  cause  more 
surely  than  the  mere  doing  of  his  duty. 

There  is  no  more  foolish  question  than,  What  will  people 
say  ?  Do  as  a  man  will,  he  can  never  know  peace  so  long  as 
he  is  tormenting  himself  over  what  the  world  thinks  about 
him. 

Till  thy  field  as  seems  best  to  thee,  and  build  thy  house 
to  suit  thine  own  needs,  then  go  on  thy  way,  and  let  a  foolish 
world  say  what  it  will. 

"  Believe  what  thou  wilt  of  Augustine,  provided  only  that 
my  conscience  does  not  accuse  me  before  God,"  so  wrote  the 
Saint. 

To  be  swayed  by  every  breath  of  public  opinion  is  to 
leave  oneself  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  imaginary  fears. 

3.  Thou  sayest :  Were  I  to  practise  my  religion  I  should 
be  laughed  at.  Well,  what  harm  would  that  do  thee?  If 
men  laughed  at  thee  for  taking  food  every  day  of  thy  life,  or 
for  standing  upright  instead  of  crawling  on  the  ground,  or  for 
honouring  thine  aged  parents,  would  that  suffice  to  induce 
thee  to  change  thy  ways  ?     Now  there  is  something  which  is 

2  H 
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more  reasonable  and  justifiable  even  than  eating,  or  standing 
erect,  or  reverencing  thy  parents,  and  that  is  that  thou  shouldst 
satisfy  God's  claims,  and  render  that  service  and  obedience 
which  thou  owest  to  Him  Who  created  thee. 

Of  all  forms  of  cowardice,  cowardice  in  matters  of  religion 
is  the  least  defensible ;  it  leads  to  the  relinquishing  of  our 
highest  prerogative  and  the  neglect  of  our  weightiest  duty. 
Under  such  circumstances  cowardice  becomes  a  crime. 

To  lack  courage  to  live  a  Christian  life  is  to  lack  courage 
to  live  according  to  reason,  to  be  afraid  to  live  as  a  good  and 
conscientious  and  high-principled  man. 

Away  then  with  these  degrading  fears,  and  let  a  salutary 
hardihood  replace  them  ! 
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CHAPTER     CXXXVIII 

THE  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  APPROBATION 

i.  The  incident  of  Christ's  solemn  entry    into   Jerusalem  is 
narrated  by  all  four  Evangelists. 

It  was  not  for  His  own  sake  that  Christ  entered  the  city 
in  triumph,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  He  sought  to  win, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  claims  which  His  mission  made 
upon  Him.  Such  a  religious  heralding  was  a  proclamation  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Messias. 

The  Saviour  well  knew  the  emptiness  of  all  temporal 
honours.  He  knew  that  this  same  people  which  surrounded 
Him  with  clamorous  joy  would  shortly  hale  Him  as  an  evil- 
doer from  one  tribunal  to  another ;  that  the  men  who  cried 
"  Hosanna"  would  go  on  to  shout,  "  Crucify  Him." 

Christ  made  it  evident  throughout  the  whole  course  of  His 
life  that  He  attached  no  weight  to  men's  approval,  except  in 
so  far  as  this  furthered  His  Messianic  work. 

2.  Let  Him,  then,  be  our  Teacher  in  this  matter.  The 
approbation  of  those  about  us  is  a  valuable  asset  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it,  but 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  worth  has  been  responsible  for 
not  a  few  complications  in  the  affairs  of  human  life. 

Men  are  often  such  as  would  justify  thee  in  saying  with 
the  Apostle :  "  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  10). 

It  is  rare  for  the  opinion  which  others  hold  of  us  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  truth.  Thy  fame  amongst  thy 
fellow-men  is  like  thy  shadow  :  now  it  precedes  thee,  now 
lags  behind,  now  it  shows  thee  a  greater,  now  a  smaller  man 
than  thou  really  art. 
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At  one  moment  men  traduce  thee,  at  another  they  extol 
thee  to  the  skies.  What  hast  thou  done?  Nothing  but  thy 
duty. 

Let  not  the  best  among  us  imagine  that  he  is  well  spoken 
of.  What  the  world  asks  is  to  be  amused,  and  praise  is  not 
sufficiently  amusing. 

Men  are  apt  to  decry  that  for  which  they  themselves  have 
neither  strength  nor  capacity. 

They  will  often  set  small  value  on  what  they  understand, 
but  are  ready  enough  to  worship  what  passes  their  compre- 
hension.    Others  are  lauding  it — why  not  they  ? 

Rely  not  too  absolutely  on  public  opinion.  Prudence 
speaks  through  the  lips  of  the  wise  man,  but  the  judgments  of 
the  multitude  are  as  changeable  as  the  set  of  the  wind. 

Let  men  cavil  and  pour  ridicule  on  thee  if  they  will ;  thy 
task  is  to  close  thine  ears  and  keep  an  even  mind.  He  who 
aims  at  pleasing  everybody  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

3.  A  certain  measure  of  consideration  amongst  our  fellow 
human  beings  is  a  necessity  if  our  life  is  to  be  in  any  sense 
fruitful,  hence  it  is  God's  will  that  thou  shouldest  take  pains  to 
ensure  it. 

Although  it  behoves  thee  in  the  main  to  make  light  of 
what  others  may  say  of  thee,  yet  thou  must  exercise  reason- 
able care  to  safeguard  thy  reputation.  There  are  many  eyes 
to  watch  thee,  many  hearts  to  envy  thee,  and  many  tongues 
to  asperse  thy  fair  fame  in  the  crowd  that  surrounds  thee. 
Evil  finds  credence  far  more  readily  than  good. 

Fret  not  thyself  when  men  deride  and  scorn  thee,  but  see 
to  it  that  thou  art  guilty  of  nothing  which  merits  their 
derision  or  their  scorn. 

Men's  praise  as  well  as  their  blame  may  serve  to  teach 
thee  truer  self-knowledge.  Weigh  well  their  words  whether 
they  censure  or  applaud  thee.  Thou  wilt  often  find  most  to 
amend  where  others  have  found  most  to  praise. 

For  the  rest,  stay  thy  heart  in  confidence  upon  God,  and 
have  no  fears  of  man's  judgment  provided  only  thy  conscience 
absolve  thee. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIX 

AVOIDANCE  OF  NEEDLESS  CARES 

i.  "One  thing  is  necessary,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  x.  42). 
Due  care  for  this  one  thing  lays  many  another  care  on  thee, 
but  thou  shouldest  never  make  for  thyself  a  single  care  which 
tends  to  divert  thy  thoughts  from  the  one  thing  necessary. 

What  does  it  concern  thee  that  this  or  that  man  lives,  or 
acts,  or  speaks  after  such  a  manner?  Perform  thine  own 
business  well,  and  ask  not  what  thy  neighbour  is  doing.  If 
every  man  swept  before  his  own  doorstep,  the  city  would 
be  clean. 

It  is  often  well  to  know  nothing  and  hear  nothing.  Best 
turn  aside  when  unwelcome  discussions  arise,  and  leave  every- 
one to  his  own  opinion,  sooner  than  involve  thyself  in  a  war 
of  words.  If  thy  heart  is  right  before  God,  and  thou  carest 
for  His  judgment  alone,  thou  wilt  not  find  it  hard  that  men 
should  leave  thee  out  of  count. 

Be  not  solicitous  to  make  a  name  for  thyself,  nor  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  many,  or  the  special  affection  of  the 
few.  Such  solicitude  only  engenders  distractions,  and  hinders 
the  soul  from  being  preoccupied  with  the  one  thing  necessary. 

Let  this  be  thy  one  solicitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  this, 
concern  thyself  about  all  those  other  things  which  claim 
thy  care. 

2.  Banish  hurry  from  thy  life  ;  act  with  deliberation ;  lay 
no  unnecessary  burdens  upon  thyself;  wear  not  thyself  out 
with  thy  activities.  Some  good,  at  least,  thou  must  leave 
to  others  to  do. 

A  rightly-disposed  heart  is  less  preoccupied  with  the  thing 
that  God  wills  than  with  the  will  of  God  which  wills  it. 
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Harass  not  thyself  over  the  unattainable.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  that  thou  shouldst  meet  with  no  obstacles,  find 
none  to  gainsay  thee,  escape  all  misunderstanding,  or  ex- 
perience continual  sweetness  in  prayer. 

Strive  to  reach  perfection,  however  far  beyond  thee  it  may 
seem  ;  thy  very  striving  will  bring  thee  daily  nearer  to  the 
goal. 
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CHAPTER   CXL 

OUTWARD  SUCCESS 

I.  He  who  works  hard  desires  to  see  his  toil  and  sacrifices 
crowned  by  visible  success.  If  none  is  apparent,  he  is 
tempted  to  lose  courage. 

In  this  regard  there  is  abundant  teaching  to  be  gathered 
from  Christ's  earthly  life. 

The  fact  is  incontestable  that  our  Saviour  achieved  results 
to  which  the  world's  history  can  offer  no  parallel. 

That  the  people,  His  foes  not  excepted,  should  have 
listened  to  His  words  with  awe,  and  acknowledged  their 
power,  was  in  itself  no  inconsiderable  success  (Matt.  xxii.  33  ; 
Mark  xii.  17,  37  ;  Luke  xix.  48  ;  xx.  19),  but  His  real  triumph 
lay  in  the  attraction  of  innumerable  souls  to  Himself,  and  in 
inspiring  them  with  unhesitating  and  generous  devotion. 
This  triumph  has  lasted  on  throughout  the  centuries  and  will 
be  perpetuated  until  the  great  Day  of  Judgment. 

Yet,  none  the  less,  it  was  success  of  a  kind  that  outward 
eyes  could  not  discern,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's  life 
exhibited  many  an  apparent  failure.  On  all  sides  He  was 
met  by  unbelief  (John  xii.  37).  Not  a  few  hated  and  per- 
secuted Him  with  relentless  fury,  whilst  the  blindness  and 
malice  of  men  seemed  to  thwart  His  every  effort  to  save 
them. 

His  apparent  failure  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
successful  machinations  of  His  enemies,  who  sought  at  all 
costs  to  subvert  His  influence  with  the  people.  Their  evil 
insinuations  found  only  too  ready  a  hearing. 

What  Christ  encountered  in  His  own  life  on  earth  is 
meted  out  to  Him  anew  in  the  life  of  His  Church. 
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2.  Look  to  thy  Saviour  therefore,  and  be  consoled  when 
thou  seemest  to  thyself  to  be  spending  thy  strength  in  vain. 

Take  no  enterprise  so  greatly  to  heart  as  to  be  haunted 
by  fears  of  ill-success.  Leave  all  in  God's  hands,  and  let  thy 
solicitude  be  like  His,  ever  on  the  alert,  but  free  from  all 
anxiety  and  unrest. 

Do  what  lies  in  thy  power  to  ensure  success,  but  leave  the 
result  with  God. 

The  essential  value  of  any  act  depends  on  interior  intention, 
not  on  outward  results  ;  these  latter  are  no  true  gauge  of 
success. 

Many  Saints  enjoyed  a  wonderful  measure  of  outward 
success,  but  to  many  others  it  was  to  all  appearance  wholly 
denied. 

However  upright  our  intentions,  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  opposition.  The  well-known  proverb  says :  He 
who  would  open  up  a  way  for  truth  to  pass,  must  be  ready 
himself  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  men's  tongues. 

No  one  lays  the  blame  of  a  scanty  harvest  on  the 
husbandman's  shoulders,  provided  only  that  he  has  not  failed 
to  till  his  land  well. 

With  Christ  all  seemed  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  Cross, 
but  that  very  Cross  made  God  His  debtor,  and  contained  the 
promise  of  a  glory  which  should  equal  His  shame.  So  it  is 
with  all  Christ's  true  servants.  Crosses  beyond  number  are 
their  portion  here,  but  every  cross  is  a  pledge  that,  hereafter, 
the  Divine  promises  will  be  met  to  the  full. 
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CHAPTER   CXLI 
OUR    LORD'S    FAREWELL   WORDS 

"A  NEW  commandment  I  give  unto  you;  That  you  love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another.     .     . 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  You  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  Me.  In  My  Father's  house  there  are  many 
mansions.  If  not,  I  would  have  told  you,  that  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you. 

"  And  if  i  shall  go,  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  will  take  you  to  Myself,  that  where  I  am, 
you  also  may  be.  And  whither  I  go  you  know,  and  the  way 
you  know.  .  .  I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life. 
No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Me.  If  you  had  known 
Me,  you  would  without  doubt  have  known  My  Father  also  ; 
and  from  henceforth  you  shall  know  Him,  and  you  have  seen 
Him.     .     .     . 

"  The  words  that  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not  of  Myself. 
But  the  Father  who  abideth  in  Me,  He  doth  the  works. 
Believe  you  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  ? 
Otherwise  believe  for  the  very  works'  sake.  Amen,  amen,  I 
say  to  you,  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  the  works  that  I  do,  he 
also  shall  do,  and  greater  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  the  Father.  And  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
My  Name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
the  Son.  If  you  ask  Me  anything  in  My  Name,  that  I 
will  do. 

"  If  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments.  And  I  will 
ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that 
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He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever  ;  the  Spirit  of  truth  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not,  nor 
knoweth  Him  ;  but  you  shall  know  Him  ;  because  He  shall 
abide  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you 
orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a  little  while  and  the 
world  seeth  Me  no  more,  but  you  see  Me,  because  I  live,  and 
you  shall  live.  In  that  day  you  shall  know  that  I  am  in  My 
Father,  and  you  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  He  that  hath  My 
commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me. 
And  he  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I 
will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  Myself  to  him.  ...  If 
any  one  love  Me,  he  will  keep  My  word,  and  My  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him,  and  will  make  our  abode 
with  him.  He  that  loveth  Me  not,  keepeth  not  My  words, 
and  the  word  which  you  have  heard  is  not  Mine,  but  the 
Father's  who  sent  Me. 

"  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  abiding  with  you. 
But  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  My  name,  He  will  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  mind,  whatsoever  I  shall  have  said  to  you. 

"  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  do  I  give  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  nor  let  it  be  afraid.     .     .     . 

"  I  am  the  vine :  you  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in 
Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit :  for  without 
Me  you  can  do  nothing.  If  any  one  abide  not  in  Me,  he  shall 
be  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  shall  wither,  and  they  shall 
gather  him  up,  and  cast  him  into  the  fire,  and  he  burneth.  If 
you  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  you  shall  ask 
whatever  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 

"  In  this  is  My  Father  glorified,  that  you  bring  forth  very 
much  fruit,  and  become  My  disciples. 

"  As  the  Father  hath  loved  Me,  I  also  have  loved  you. 
Abide  in  My  love.  If  you  keep  my  commandments,  you 
shall  abide  in  My  love  ;  as  I  also  have  kept  My  Father's 
commandments,  and  do  abide  in  His  love.  These  things  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  that  My  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that 
your  joy  may  be  filled. 

"  This  is  My  commandment,  that  you  love  one  another  as 
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I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  You  are  my  friends 
if  you  do  the  things  that  I  command  you.  I  will  not  now 
call  you  servants  :  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth.  But  I  have  called  you  friends,  because  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  heard  of  My  Father  I  have  made  known 
to  you.  You  have  not  chosen  Me  :  but  1  have  chosen  you  ; 
and  have  appointed  you  that  you  should  go,  and  should  bring 
forth  fruit ;  and  your  fruit  should  remain  :  that  whatsoever 
you  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  My  Name,  He  may  give  it 
you.  These  things  I  command  you,  that  you  love  one 
another. 

"If  the  world  hate  you,  know  ye  that  it  hath  hated  Me 
before  you.  If  you  had  been  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  its  own  ;  but  because  you  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth 
you.  Remember  My  word  that  I  said  to  you  :  the  disciple  is 
not  above  the  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord.  It  is 
enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  ser- 
vant as  his  lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also 
persecute  you  :  if  they  have  kept  My  word,  they  will  keep 
yours  also. 

"  But  all  these  things  they  will  do  to  you  for  My  Name's 
sake  :  because  they  know  not  Him  that  sent  Me.  If  I  had 
not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they  would  not  have  sin  :  but 
now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.  He  that  hateth  Me, 
hateth  My  Father  also.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  that  no  other  man  hath  done,  they  would  not  have  sin, 
but  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  My 
Father.     .     .     . 

"  But  when  the  Paraclete  cometh,  whom  I  will  send  you 
from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  He  shall  give  testimony  of  Me  :  and  you  shall  give 
testimony,  because  you  are  with  Me  from  the  beginning. 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  you  may  not  be 
scandalized.  They  will  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues  :  yea, 
the  hour  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that 
he  doth  a  service  to  God.  And  these  things  will  they  do  to 
you  :  because  they  have  not  known  the  Father  nor  Me.     But 
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these  things  I  have  told  you,  that  when  the  hour  shall  come 
you  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them.     .     .     . 

"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot 
bear  them  now.  But  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come, 
He  will  teach  you  all  truth.  For  He  shall  not  speak  of  Him- 
self: but  what  things  soever  He  shall  hear,  He  shall  speak, 
and  the  things  that  are  to  come  He  shall  show  you.  He  shall 
glorify  Me,  because  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  show 
it  to  you.  All  things,  whatsoever  the  Father  hath,  are  Mine. 
Therefore  I  said  that  He  shall  receive  of  Mine  and  shall  show 
it  to  you. 

"  A  little  while,  and  now  you  shall  not  see  Me.  .  .  . 
Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  that  you  shall  lament  and  weep, 
but  the  world  shall  rejoice :  and  you  shall  be  made  sorrowful, 
but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.     .     .     . 

"  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you  ;  if  you  ask  the  Father  any- 
thing in  My  Name,  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  you  have 
not  asked  anything  in  My  Name.  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  full.  ...  I  came  forth  from  the 
Feather,  and  am  come  into  the  world  :  again  I  leave  the  world, 
and  I  go  to  the  Father.     .     .     . 

"  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  and  it  is  now  come,  that  you 
shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  Me 
alone  :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  Me. 
These  things  I  have  spoken  to  you7  that  in  Me  you  may  have 
peace.  In  the  world  you  shall  have  distress  :  but  have  con- 
fidence, I  have  overcome  the  world  "  (John  xiii.  34,  seq.). 
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CHAPTER   CXLII 

THE    HIGHPRIESTLY    PRAYER 

"  FATHER,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son 
may  glorify  Thee.  As  Thou  has  given  Him  power  over  all 
flesh,  that  He  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Him.  Now  this  is  eternal  life  :  that  they  may  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.  And  now,  glorify 
Thou  Me,  O  Father,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  before  the 
world  was,  with  Thee. 

"  I  have  manifested  Thy  Name  to  the  men  whom  Thou 
hast  given  me  out  of  the  world.  Thine  they  were,  and  to  Me 
Thou  gavest  them :  and  they  have  kept  Thy  word.  Now 
they  have  known  that  all  things  which  Thou  hast  given  Me 
are  from  Thee :  because  the  words  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  I 
have  given  to  them,  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have 
known  in  very  deed  that  I  came  out  from  Thee,  and  they 
have  believed  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.  I  pray  for  them  :  I 
pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  whom  Thou  hast  given 
Me  :  because  they  are  Thine. 

"  And  all  My  things  are  Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine  :  and 
I  am  glorified  in  them.  And  now  I  am  not  in  the  world,  and 
these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  Thee.  Holy  Father, 
keep  them  in  Thy  Name  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  :  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  are.  While  I  was  with  them,  I 
kept  them  in  Thy  name.  Those  whom  Thou  gavest  Me  I 
have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost  but  the  son  of  perdition, 
that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled.  And  now  I  come  to 
Thee  :  and  these  things   I  speak  in  the  world,  that  they  may 
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have  My  joy  filled  in  themselves.  I  have  given  them  Thy 
word,  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  world  :  as  I  also  am  not  of  the  world.  I  pray  not  that 
Thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  evil.  They  are  not  of  the  world  :  as 
I  also  am  not  of  the  world.  Sanctify  them  in  truth.  Thy 
word  is  truth.  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  I  also 
have  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  them  do  I  sanctify 
Myself:  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth. 

"  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  who 
through  their  word  shall  believe  in  Me :  that  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee :  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast 
sent  Me.  And  the  glory  which  Thou  has  given  Me  I  have 
given  to  them  :  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  are  one.  I 
in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me :  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one ;  and  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and 
hast  loved  them,  as  Thou  hast  also  loved  Me.  Father, 
I  will  that  where  I  am,  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  Me  may  be  with  Me  :  that  they  may  see  My  glory 
which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  because  Thou  hast  loved  Me 
before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

"  Just  Feather,  the  world  hath  not  known  Thee,  but  I  have 
known  Thee  :  and  these  have  known  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me. 
And^I  have  made  known  Thy  Name  to  them,  and  will  make 
it  known  :  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me  may 
be  in  them,  and  I  in  them  "  (John  xvii.). 


Cbirt)  Meek 


PART   I 
THE   CROSS 
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CHAPTER   CXLIII 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

I.  The  bitter  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ  impart  a  unique 
character  to  Christianity.  Christ's  religion  has  always  been 
recognised  as  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  Our  Lord  declared 
that  from  His  Cross  He  would  draw  all  things  to  Himself 
(John  xii.  32). 

What  distinguishes  the  Passion  of  Christ  from  all  other 
sufferings  is  the  fact  that  He  who  suffered  was  Divine.  He  is 
the  Lord,  infinitely  worthy  of  adoration,  and  united  to  us  by 
the  closest  of  bonds  :  He  shares  our  human  nature,  and  He 
is  God  :  He  is  our  All,  for  life  and  death  and  eternity. 
Christ's  Passion  is  the  great  redemptive  act,  our  deliverance 
from  the  curse  of  sin,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth. 

Again,  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  marked  by  the  heinous 
injustice  of  the  procedure  which  handed  Him  over  to  torture 
and  death.  What  really  weighed  with  His  judges  was  the 
fact  that  He  had  wrought  many  miracles,  that  the  people 
were  inclined  to  believe  in  Him  and  to  follow  Him  eagerly, 
and  their  fear  lest  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  State 
should  be  imperilled  (John  xi.  47-56;  xii.  19).  The  final 
accusation,  which  led  to  His  condemnation,  charged  Him 
with  blasphemy,  and  with  claiming  Divine  dignity  and 
Divine  authority  for  His  mission  (Matt.  xxvi.  65  ;  Luke  xxii. 
70).  He  was  arraigned  before  Pilate  as  a  perverter  of  the 
people  and  a  despiser  of  the  Roman  supremacy.  Pilate  was 
well  aware  of  the  worthless  nature  of  these  accusations  (Matt, 
xxvii.  18),  and  testified  in  his  official  capacity  and  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus  ;  yet  he  con- 

2  I 
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demned  Him  to  death  (John  xix.  16).  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  both  trial  and  condemnation  involved  a  violation  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

The  Passion  is  further  marked  out  by  the  extraordinary 
sufferings  which  Christ  underwent.  Ingratitude  and  treachery, 
shame  and  scorn,  moral  and  physical  anguish  of  every  kind 
all  flowed  together  into  one  terrible  whole.  Nothing  was 
spared  Him  that  capricious  cruelty  could  devise,  or  coarse 
ribaldry  inflict.  He  was  adjudged  to  the  most  barbarous  and 
dishonouring  of  all  deaths. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  Passion  were 
unique.  Christ  was  an  innocent  Victim  ;  He  experienced  to 
the  full  every  human  sentiment  of  sorrow  and  fear,  reluctance 
and  aversion. 

2.  Christ's  Passion  was  a  voluntary  Passion.  Of  His  own 
free  will  He  went  out  to  meet  it ;  He  had  made  known  its 
every  detail  beforehand  to  His  Apostles,  yet  the  clear  pre- 
vision of  it  all  had  no  power  to  make  Him  leave  undone  any 
fraction  of  His  life's  task.  When  His  Passion  drew  near,  He 
gave  Himself  up  to  His  enemies  because  He  chose  to  die. 

He  bore  his  sufferings  with  fortitude  and  majesty.  No 
faltering  word  crossed  His  lips.  No  one  of  His  enemies  had 
cause  to  reproach  Him  with  the  least  omission  ;  He  accorded 
every  man  his  due.  He  suffered  with  great  humility.  We 
can  see  in  Him  no  trace  of  a  proud  stoicism — of  that  scorn 
which  claims  to  triumph  even  over  death.  He  allowed  the 
weakness  of  His  human  nature  to  assert  itself  to  the  full, 
holding  His  Divinity,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance.  From  the 
Cross  He  spoke  words  which  voiced  all  the  dying  anguish  of 
a  soul  forsaken  alike  by  God  and  man.  Such  a  death 
rendered  Him  an  object  of  derision  to  His  foes,  and  stirred 
every  generous  heart  to  feelings  of  compassion. 

Christ's  Passion  reveals  the  sublimity  of  His  virtue ;  in 
Him,  subjection  to  God  is  ideally  complete.  As  He  hung  on 
His  Cross,  in  torturing  anguish  and  devoid  of  all  consolation, 
He  prayed  ;  abandoned  by  His  Heavenly  Father  to  the 
bitterest  of  deaths,  He  gave  back  His  spirit  humbly  into  His 
hands. 

Love,  alike  for  His  foes  and  for  those  to  whom   He  was 
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bound  by  natural  ties,  the  spirit  of  obedience  towards  His 
Heavenly  Father,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  His  entire 
dependence  upon  Him — all  found  expression  at  this  supreme 
hour. 

The  Passion  of  Christ  is  the  passion  of  Christianity,  of 
each  several  disciple  of  that  Church  which  He  instituted. 
"I  am  the  Vine:  you  the  branches"  (John  xv.  5).  "You 
are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  of  member"  (1  Cor.  xii. 
27).  Every  Christian  must  echo  the  Apostle's  words  :  "With 
Christ  I  am  nailed  to  the  Cross  :  And  I  live,  now  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me "  (Gal.  ii.  20).  How  can  the  mystery  of 
the  Church's  life  be  understood  unless  it  is  recognised  as  the 
Church  of  the  Crucified  ? 

Finally,  Christ's  Passion  was  unique  because  of  the 
supreme  triumph  which  it  presaged.  Men's  eyes  looked  on 
a  dead  Christ,  but  death  was  followed  by  resurrection  and 
the  recompense  which  Heaven  had  in  store. 
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CHAPTER   CXLIV 

THE     SIGNIFICANCE     OF     SUFFERING    IN    THE 
CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE 

i.  The  miseries  of  this  human  life  of  ours  have  always  con- 
stituted a  problem  which  has  baffled  man's  intellect  and 
oppressed  his  heart.  Divine  revelation  has  come  to  aid  us, 
and  to  cast  light  upon  the  problem. 

"  I  studied  that  I  might  know  this  thing,"  wrote  the  wise 
man  of  old  (Psalm  lxxii.  16)  :  "  it  is  a  labour  in  my  sight, 
until  I  go  into  the  sanctuary  of  God."  Creation's  supreme  end 
is  not  the  perfect  wellbeing  of  the  creature,  but  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sovereign  power  of  God.  This  fleeting 
earthly  existence  is  the  space  accorded  to  man  wherein  to 
prepare  himself  for  eternity's  joys. 

"  My  feet  were  almost  moved  ;  my  steps  had  well  nigh 
slipt.  Because  I  had  a  zeal  on  occasion  of  the  wicked,  seeing 
the  prosperity  of  sinners.  How  doth  God  know,  and  is  there 
knowledge  in  the  Most  High  ?  And  I  said  :  Then  have  I 
in  vain  justified  my  heart,  and  have  been  scourged  all  the 
day. 

"  If  I  said  :  I  will  speak  thus  ;  behold  I  should  condemn 
the  generation  of  Thy  children.  I  studied  that  I  might  know 
this  thing,  it  is  a  labour  in  my  sight,  until  I  go  into  the  sanctuary 
of  God,  and  understand  concerning  their  last  ends."  .  .  . 
Even  as  the  dream  of  them  that  awake,  O  Lord,  so  Thou  wilt 
one  day  bring  to  naught  all  that  glory  of  evil  men  which  others 
are  fain  to  share.  How  could  I  be  so  earthly-minded,  so 
carnal  in  my  thoughts  before  God  ?  Nothing,  O  my  God  ! 
shall  avail  to  separate  me  from  Thee.  Thou  holdest  me  by 
my  right  hand,  and  by  Thy  will  Thou  conductest  me,  and  with 
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Thy  glory  Thou  receivest  me.  "  For  what  have  I  in  heaven  ? 
and  besides  Thee,  what  do  I  desire  upon  earth  ?  My  flesh 
and  my  heart  hath  fainted  away  :  Thou  art  the  God  of  my 
heart,  and  the  God  that  is  my  portion  for  ever." 

"  It  is  good  for  me  to  adhere  to  my  God,  to  put  my  hope 
in  the  Lord  God  "  (Psalm  lxxii.).  Man  can  never  glorify 
God  so  perfectly  as  when  he  suffers  humbly  and  patiently, 
submitting  Himself  to  the  Divine  will.  One  "  Blessed  be 
God,"  in  the  midst  of  suffering  is  worth  a  thousand  acts  of 
thanksgiving  when  all  goes  well. 

2.  Acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  was  the  keynote  of  the 
lives  of  the  Old  Testament  Saints.  Gradually  the  way  was 
being  opened  up  for  the  Christian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  suffering.  In  that  first  foreshadowing  of  the  Gospel  tidings 
(Gen.  iii.  15)  it  is  made  known  to  us  that  a  heavy  load  of 
sorrow  must  be  borne  by  the  Son  of  the  woman — by  the  One 
Who  was  to  do  battle  with  the  power  of  evil  and  to  vanquish  it. 
The  thought  of  suffering  and  shedding  of  blood  is  traceable 
throughout  the  long  line  of  prophecy.  The  royal  Son  of  God 
is  destined  to  tread  the  road  of  suffering  and  shame  ;  His 
words  of  comfort  will  be  ever  and  always  for  such  as  labour 
and  are  burdened.  Our  Lord  Himself  dwelt  repeatedly  upon 
the  details  of  His  coming  Passion. 

"  The  first  rays  of  light,"  says  a  recent  writer  on  ecclesi- 
astical history,  "  which  pierced  the  dark  abyss  of  suffering 
streamed  forth  from  the  Cross,  from  that  conception  of  the 
world  and  of  life  which  is  distinctively  Christian.  They 
reveal  it  as  a  Divinely  appointed  means  to  victory  over  sin 
and  a  proof  of  God's  love  and  mercy  ;  fruitful  in  its  hidden 
power  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  others  when  freely 
undergone  by  innocence :  a  goad  to  quicken  our  steps  in  the 
way  of  salvation  (Heb.  xii.  10),  a  means  of  grace  (1  Pet.  i.  20), 
a  witness  to  Divine  love  (Heb.  xii.  5),  a  process  of  moral 
purification  and  restoration  (Romans  v.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  7),  and, 
in  fine,  as  an  essential  element  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  Messianic  task  which  has  for  its  end  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  realization  of  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  grace  of  adoption,  and  the  consummation  of  everlasting 
glory  and  unclouded  joy." 
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Christianity  teaches  us  the  truth  that  a  deep  significance  lies 
hidden  in  those  sufferings  which  God's  hand  inflicts  upon  us. 

3.  If  thou  desirest  to  gather  roses,  thou  must  not  shrink 
from  thorn  pricks. 

The  stars  are  always  in  the  heavens,  but  it  is  only  when 
night  falls  that  thou  perceivest  their  shining.  When  suffering 
draws  its  dark  veil  over  life,  man  looks  for  and  beholds  the 
eternal  stars.  Happiness  is  rarely  unmixed,  and  leads  thee 
into  many  a  folly  ;  it  is  suffering  which  first  brings  thee  into 
a  true  relation  to  life. 

The  evil  which  inordinate  desire  for  enjoyment  has 
engendered  in  the  human  heart  will  only  yield  to  the  healing 
touch  of  tribulation.  Man  may  come  unscathed  through  all 
that  he  is  called  on  to  endure  in  this  present  life ;  his  greatest 
peril  lies  in  days  of  unbroken  sunshine. 

The  unreceptive  soil  of  the  heart  must  first  be  well  tilled 
and  opened  up  by  affliction  before  the  heavenly  seed  can 
find  entrance. 

Adversity  preserves  us  from  many  of  those  ills  which 
untroubled  happiness  is  apt  to  bring  in  its  train.  Sometimes 
it  proves  the  road  by  which  happiness  finds  access  to  our 
hearts,  whilst  grief,  often  enough,  teaches  us  the  lesson  that 
joy  is  a  gift  from  the  good  God.  As  we  are  not  seldom  made 
aware  of  the  value  of  a  possession  by  the  loss  of  it,  so  in  the 
enduring  of  life's  sorrows,  we  come  to  prize  those  good  things 
which  it  has  to  offer  us,  and  to  render  thanks  for  them  to 
Him  who  gives  them  in  order  to  draw  us  to  Himself. 

Affliction  serves  a  threefold  purpose  :  it  is  a  chastisement, 
a  means  to  amendment,  and  a  trial  which  deepens  our  spirit 
of  submission  to  God. 

Undeserved  good  has  often  fallen  to  our  lot ;  when  un- 
merited suffering  befalls  us,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  the  re- 
dressing of  the  balance. 

Until  we  have  suffered,  all  our  virtue  is  like  unset 
blossom  ;  suffering  transforms  blossom  into  fruit,  and  promise 
into  realisation. 

God  deals  with  us  sometimes  as  a  father  with  his  children  ; 
first  He  speaks,  then  He  administers  a  gentle  reproof,  finally 
He  grasps  the  rod. 
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It  is  for  the  sake  of  our  soul's  health  that  He  permits 
affliction  to  fall  upon  us  ;  He  acts  like  a  loving  mother  who 
gives  up  her  child  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 

God  finds  no  joy  in  the  sufferings  of  His  creatures,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  impart  His  spiritual  and  super- 
natural favours  to  a  soul  which  seeks  as  yet  nothing  but  self, 
and  the  gratification  of  self.  Before  the  holy  temple  of  virtue 
can  be  set  up  within  the  soul,  the  sorry  habitation  of  egotism 
must  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  task  which  only 
the  Cross  and  suffering  can  accomplish,  and  of  which  nature 
must  pay  the  cost. 

He  whose  sins  are  not  chastised  in  this  present  world 
merits  our  compassion.  When  God  scourges  thee,  beware  of 
denying  that  He  loves  thee ;  His  purpose  is  a  purpose  of 
grace,  and  the  number  and  severity  of  the  blows  He  deals  thee 
are  the  measure  of  the  love  which  prompts  them. 

4.  The  problem  of  suffering  was  solved  once  and  for  all 
wHen  Christ  revealed  to  us  its  supernatural  significance.  Of 
His  own  free-will,  and  impelled  by  infinite  love  to  God  and 
man,  He  chose  suffering  in  its  bitterest  form,  that  by  joining 
issue  with  evil,  and  wresting  victory  from  apparent  defeat, 
He  might  bring  glory  to  God,  deliver  us  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  exalt  us  into  the  region  of  supernatural  love. 

To  be  one  with  Christ  is  to  be  united  to  Him  in  His 
sufferings  and  to  be  made  conformable  to  His  death  (Phil.  iii. 
10).  The  Christian  life  is  fruitful  in  afflictions.  True,  many 
a  source  of  suffering  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
has  declared  war  against  sin  and  his  passions,  and  leads  a 
sober,  self-restrained  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  new 
sources  of  suffering  are  opened  up  as  a  result  of  that  very 
warfare,  and  of  his  fidelity  to  God  and  earnest  endeavours 
after  virtue.  The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  the  daily  dying  of 
the  Christian  (1  Cor.  xv.  31);  of  his  bearing  about  in  his 
body  the  mortification  of  Jesus  (2  Cor.  iv.  10).  In  this  he 
finds  ground  for  rejoicing,  since  the  Passion  of  Christ  teaches 
us  that  those  whom  God  loves  best  He  tries  most,  and  this 
for  the  very  reason  that  He  loves  them  best. 

It  is  by  sufferings  that  the  soul  enters  into  close  union 
with    Christ,   and    is    made    as    truly   one   with    Him    as    the 
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member  is  one  with  the  head  (Romans  viii.  17).  This  truth 
makes  plain  to  us  with  what  an  incomparable  significance  the 
Christian's  sufferings  are  charged. 

We  can  understand  now  why  enlightened  souls  have 
always  prayed  for  the  Cross  and  its  sufferings,  why  they 
looked  upon  pain  and  persecution  and  obloquy  as  the  surest 
proof  of  the  Divine  love.  This  is  the  sublime  note  which  is 
struck  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  True,  the  note  of  sorrow,  the 
heart's  sighing,  is  audible  there,  for  not  alone  the  Apostles,  but 
our  Lord  Himself,  knew  what  it  was  to  experience  to  the  full 
the  bitterness  of  suffering.  Yet  beneath  all  its  burdens,  the 
Christian  heart  lifts  itself  up  to  God  with  the  words,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  Thine  be  done,"  and  thereupon  the  fountains  of 
joy  are  unlocked  (2  Cor.  i.  5  ;  iv.  16  ;  vii.  4;  Romans  viii.  35  ; 
1  Thess.  v.  16,  &c). 

By  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  the  Christian,  who  has 
been  left  to  tread  the  ordinary  path  of  salvation,  finds 
himself  preserved  from  the  temptation  to  despair  in  hdUrs 
of  bitter  suffering,  and  from  the  idle  endeavour  to  drown 
it  in  sinful  excesses,  or  to  blunt  the  keen  edge  of  his 
sensibilities.  Of  its  own  free  choice  the  soul  assumes  the 
burden  of  suffering,  and  submits  to  the  knife,  convinced 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  wise  surgeon,  and  that 
even  though  it  cut  deep  into  the  living  flesh,  it  will  only 
wound  to  heal. 

5.  The  school  of  suffering  is  the  best  of  all  schools  for  the 
Christian  soul.  "  God  and  my  prison  have  made  me  what  I 
am,"  wrote  Boethius.  The  virtues  which  spring  up  beneath 
prosperity's  sun  are  weakly  and  languid  for  the  most  part  : 
those  which  grow  beneath  the  stimulus  of  suffering  are 
invariably  strong  and  permanent  in  their  nature. 

The  smith  first  heats  the  iron  in  the  fire,  then  hammers  it, 
twisting  and  turning  and  fashioning  it  to  his  own  purposes. 
When  the  Divine  Artificer  has  in  view  the  sanctification  of  a 
soul,  He  casts  it  into  the  furnace  of  tribulation,  and  fashions 
it  to  His  will  by  the  strokes  of  affliction's  hammer.  Thy  part 
is  to  humble  thyself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
(1  Pet.  v.  6). 

God    sends    us    trials    proportioned    to    our    capacity   of 
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endurance.  The  harpist  does  not  tighten  his  strings  unduly 
lest  they  should  snap,  but  neither  does  he  leave  them  too 
slack  lest  the  harmony  should  suffer.  So  it  is  with  God. 
He  neither  permits  the  soul  to  be  too  hard  pressed  nor  to 
dwell  too  much  at  ease. 

"  God  knows  and  God  loves  me."  When  we  are  conscious 
of  being  profoundly  and  tenderly  loved,  earth's  sorrows  sit 
but  lightly  on  us  ;  love's  sovereign  influence  allays  every 
smart,  nor  can  "  unhappiness  "  find  a  resting-place  in  the  heart 
which  knows  itself  beloved. 
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CHAPTER    CXLV 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE 

I.  "CHRIST,  having  suffered  in  the  flesh,  be  you  also  armed 
with  the  same  thought "( i  Pet.  iv.  i).  To  submit  our  souls 
to  God  in  union  with  Christ  is  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  end  for 
which  He  created  us. 

When  we  contemplate  the  life  of  Christ  we  see  clearly  that 
every  follower  of  His  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  peculiar 
difficulties.  One  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  has  called  the 
Christian's  life  a  martyrdom. 

The  source  of  these  difficulties  lies,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  claims  made  by  Christianity  upon  the  soul.  It  aims  at 
uniting  man  truly  and  effectually  to  God  ;  hence  its  primary 
demand  is  that  man  should  renounce  himself.  Self-renuncia- 
tion implies  the  faithful  observance  of  God's  commands,  a 
perpetual  struggle  against  egotism  and  the  passions  of  our 
lower  nature,  avoidance  of  danger,  watchfulness,  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  and  generous  self-discipline  in  regard  to  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  Here  is  the  task  to  which  every  day  and 
every  hour  of  the  Christian's  life  must  be  consecrated. 

Even  when  addressing  those  upon  whom,  as  slaves, 
peculiarly  crushing  burdens  were  laid,  St.  Paul  enjoined  faith- 
fulness to  the  duties  which  Christianity  imposed,  however 
difficult  their  circumstances  might  be  (i  Pet.  ii.  18).  This 
admonition  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  fulfil  Christian  obligations  amid  the  difficulties  of 
daily  life.  "  This  is  thanks-worthy,  if  for  conscience  towards 
God,  a  man  endure  sorrows,  suffering  wrongfully." 

He  who  desires  to  lead  a  truly  Christian  life  must  be 
prepared    to    encounter    misunderstanding,    to    be    derided, 
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scorned,  hated  and  defamed  by  reason  of  the  graces  which 
God  bestows  on  him.  Hence  our  Lord  hails  as  blessed 
those  who  suffer  for  justice'  sake  (Matt.  v.  10).  The  Christian 
must  learn  to  hold  his  peace  and  to  bear  humiliation  humbly. 

Every  Christian's  life  is  a  veritable  martyrdom.  To  be 
persecuted  for  justice'  sake ;  to  work  and  suffer  and  lead  an 
austere,  mortified  life  for  justice'  sake;  never  to  be  turned 
aside,  even  for  a  single  moment,  from  the  paths  of  justice,  by 
hardships,  or  evil  report,  or  a  desire  of  pleasing  others  :  this 
it  was  which  made  the  martyr  of  old,  nor  is  there  any 
essential  difference  between  such  an  one  and  the  Christian 
of  to-day  who  strives  to  be  faithful  to  his  convictions. 

A  sharp  sudden  trial  is  more  easily  borne  than  the  long 
drawn-out  trials  of  daily  life. 

If  truth  be  on  thy  lips,  my  friend,  and  love  in  thy  heart, 
much  pain  and  sorrow  awaits  thee.  Deal  in  fine  phrases, 
and  thou  art  on  the  high  road  to  earthly  prosperity,  even 
though  malice  lurk  within. 

2.  The  source  of  difficulties  which  the  Christian,  and  indeed 
every  man,  encounters  in  life,  lies  secondly,  in  the  conditions 
which  characterise  human  existence.  The  course  of  our  life  is 
rarely  smooth.  At  many  a  point  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise, 
difficulties  dependent  on  outward  circumstances,  difficulties 
with  others  and  with  oneself,  difficulties  which  our  fellow-men 
recognise  to  some  extent,  and  difficulties  which  are  unknown 
to  all  save  our  own  inmost  heart. 

Over  and  above  all  these,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  our 
vocation,  with  its  myriad  small  troubles,  and  its  scant  share 
of  earthly  consolations.  Added  to  this  again  is  the  incalcul- 
able weight  of  misfortune  and  grief  pressing  upon  innumerable 
hearts,  and  which  is  so  often  chargeable  to  the  account  of 
others  rather  than  to  our  own. 

There  is  no  escaping  people's  tongues  if  we  live  in  the 
world,  nor  must  he  who  gathers  roses  make  a  grievance  of  it 
when  he  is  pricked  by  the  thorns. 

3.  The  third  source  of  trial  in  the  Christian  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  particular  permissions  and  dispositions  of  God 
in  regard  to  those  whom  He  loves  best,  and  on  whom  He 
designs   to   bestow  signal   proof  of  His   love.     Therefore   let 
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nothing  avail  to  rob  thee  of  thy  fortitude ;  keep  peace  of 
heart  and  constancy  in  the  midst  of  thy  sufferings.  The  best 
grapes  are  ever  the  hardest  trodden. 

We  see  this  clearly  revealed  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints. 
Unspeakable  tortures  were  endured  by  the  martyrs,  yet 
throughout  them  all  they  remained  constant  to  duty.  What 
sufferings  we  read  of  in  the  life  of  a  Saint  Elizabeth,  of 
innumerable  Saints !  Not  a  few  Christian  souls  to-day  are 
passing  through  similar  trials  in  their  strivings  after  perfec- 
tion.    Thus  it  is  that  God  loves  ! 

We  see  proof  of  it  further  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  Mother  of  God.  With  her  there  could  be  no  question  of 
sin,  and  yet  we  see  her  standing  there — the  Mother  of  Sorrows 
— at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.     Thus  it  is  that  God  loves  ! 

We  see  it  above  all  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
As  a  Child  He  is  poor  ;  as  a  Youth,  He  toils  in  His  foster 
father's  workshop,  with  the  sweat  standing  on  His  brow  ;  as 
Man,  He  is  derided  by  the  cultured  world  of  His  day,  He 
bleeds  beneath  the  shameful  strokes  of  the  scourge,  He  dies 
on  the  Cross  amid  the  jeers  of  His  enemies.  Thus  it  is  that 
God  loves  ! 

Suffering,  therefore,  often  betokens  a  love  of  predilection 
on  God's  part  towards  a  soul.  It  is  the  portion  of  those 
whom  He  has  foreknown  and  predestinated  to  be  made 
conformable  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  Christ  might  be 
the  Firstborn  amongst  many  brethren  (Romans  viii.  29).  If 
God  sends  thee  great  sufferings,  it  is  a  proof  that  He  cherishes 
great  designs  concerning  thee. 

There  is  no  being  on  God's  earth  who  has  a  truer  claim 
to  our  respect  than  the  Christian  who  suffers,  and  suffers 
patiently. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVI 

THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST 

I.  On  the  eve  of  His  bitter  Passion,  our  Lord  instituted  a 
mystery  which  was  designed  to  be  specially  and  profoundly 
significant  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
Himself  and  the  Christian  soul.  Faith  accepts  this  mystery 
as  taught  by  the  Church,  and  the  twofold  source  whence  the 
Church  draws  her  teaching  is  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
tradition. 

Christ  had  foretold  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
by  affirming  that  He  would  impart  Himself  as  a  principle  of 
life  to  men's  souls,  as  the  "  Bread  of  Life,"  and  that  this 
inward  operation  of  grace  would  be  effected  through  the 
medium  of  a  sacramentally  symbolic  food.  Our  Lord  laid 
special  stress  on  the  necessity  for  faith,  />.,  on  the  entire 
subjection  of  man's  intellect  to  the  Divine  word  of  truth. 

"  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that 
which  endureth  unto  life  everlasting,  which  the  Son  of  Man 
will  give  you.  For  Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.  They 
said  therefore  unto  Him  :  What  shall  we  do  that  we  may  work 
the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them  :  This 
is  the  work  of  God  that  you  believe  in  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent. 

"  They  said  therefore  to  Him  :  What  sign  dost  Thou  shew 
that  we  may  see,  and  may  believe  Thee  ?  What  dost  Thou 
work  ?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert,  as  it  is  written  : 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat. 

"  Then  Jesus  said  to  them  :  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you  : 
Moses  gave  you  not  bread  from  heaven,  but  My  Father 
giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.      For  the  bread  of 
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God  is  that  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life 
to  the  world. 

"  They  said  therefore  unto  Him  :  Lord  give  us  always  this 
bread.  And  Jesus  said  to  them  :  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  he 
that  cometh  to  Me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in 
Me  shall  never  thirst.  But  I  said  unto  you  that  you  also  have 
seen  Me,  and  you  believe  not.  All  that  the  Father  giveth  to 
Me  shall  come  to  Me,  and  him  that  cometh  to  Me,  I  will  not 
cast  out.  Because  I  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  My 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me.  Now  this  is  the 
will  of  the  Father  who  sent  Me  :  that  of  all  that  He  hath 
given  Me,  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again 
in  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  My  Father  that  sent 
Me;  that  everyone  who  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  in  Him, 
may  have  life  everlasting,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last 
day. 

"  The  Jews  therefore  murmured  at  Him  because  He  had 
said,  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
And  they  said  :  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ?  How  then  saith  He :  I  came 
down  from  heaven  ? 

"Jesus  therefore  answered  and  said  to  them:  Murmur  not 
among  yourselves.  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  Me  draw  him,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last 
day.  It  is  written  in  the  Prophets  :  And  they  shall  all  be 
taught  of  God.  Everyone  that  hath  heard  of  the  Father,  and 
hath  learned,  cometh  to  Me.  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the 
Father,  but  He  who  is  of  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father. 
Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you  :  He  that  believeth  in  Me  hath 
everlasting  life. 

"  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert  and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  :  that  if  any  man  eat  of  it,  he  may  not  die. 
I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that 
I  will  give  is  My  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

"  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  themselves,  saying  : 
How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  Then  Jesus  said 
to  them  :  Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you  :  Except  you  eat  the 
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flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  you  shall  not 
have  life  in  you.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinkcth  My 
blood  hath  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last 
day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink- 
indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood, 
abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  :  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  the  same 
also  shall  live  by  Me.  This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead. 
He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  These  things 
He  said,  teaching  in  the  synagogue,  in  Capharnaum. 

"  Many  therefore  of  His  disciples  hearing  it  said  :  This 
saying  is  hard,  and  who  can  hear  it  ? 

"  But  Jesus  knowing  in  Himself  that  His  disciples 
murmured  at  this,  said  to  them  :  Doth  this  scandalise  you  ? 
If  then  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He 
was  before?  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth :  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you 
are  spirit  and  life.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe 
not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that 
did  not  believe,  and  who  he  was  that  would  betray  Him. 
And  He  said  :  Therefore  did  I  say  to  you,  that  no  man  can 
come  to  Me  unless  it  be  given  him  by  My  Father. 

"  After  this  many  of  His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  Then  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve :  Will 
you  also  go  away?  And  Simon  Peter  answered  Him  :  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
And  we  have  believed,  and  have  known  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  "  (John  vi.  27-69). 

2.  Christ  was  not  speaking  here  of  "flesh"  as  we 
understand  the  word  in  its  natural  sense.  He  spoke  of 
a  spiritualised,  transfigured  Body,  of  that  higher,  super- 
sensible form  of  existence  which  characterises  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

This  promise  on  our  Lord's  part  found  its  fulfilment 
on  the  eve  of  His  Passion.  "  Whilst  they  were  at  supper, 
Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke,  and  gave  to  His 
disciples,  and  said  :  Take,  eat ;  this  is  My  Body,  which  is 
given  for  you.     Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  Me.     In  like 
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manner  taking  the  chalice  also,  after  He  had  supped,  He 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  to  them  saying  :  Drink  ye  all  of  this, 
for  this  is  My  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  shall  be  shed 
for  you  and  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins.  This  do  ye,  as 
often  as  you  shall  drink,  for  the  commemoration  of  Me " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26;  Mark  xiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor. 
xi.  25). 

From  that  day  forward,  Christianity  has  held  that  these 
words,  taken  as  they  stand,  are  an  exact  expression  of  the 
truth  which  our  Lord  intended  to  convey.  To-day,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Catholic  Church  His  words  have  been 
stripped  of  their  true  content,  and  interpreted  in  widely 
divergent  ways. 

To  the  Apostle  Paul  the  Holy  Eucharist  meant  a  veritable 
partaking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  For  this  reason 
we  find  him  writing  :  "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or 
drink  the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of 
the  Body  and  of  the  Blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man  prove 
himself:  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  the 
chalice.  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Body 
of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  xi.  27-29). 

The  words  contained  in  the  Bible  are  true  words  ;  they 
must  be  held  as  such,  and  interpreted  in  their  true  sense. 
What  the  sacred  record  teaches,  tradition  confirms,  and  that 
in  the  most  unhesitating  way.  He  who  rejects  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  is  not  only  forced  to  prove  the  unreliability  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  he  must  further  destroy  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  the  apostolic  liturgies,  invalidate  the  whole 
body  of  historical  testimony  concerning  the  lives  of  the  early 
Christians  and  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  and  make  away 
with  all  the  proofs  which  are  supplied  by  the  Catacombs,  and 
the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  later  times.  These,  as  with 
one  voice,  bear  clear  and  unmistakeable  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptural  doctrine,  In  this  mystery  the  Church 
beholds  the  source  of  her  life  ;  to  disavow  it  is  to  declare  that 
historical  Christianity,  from  first  to  last,  is  an  irrational 
absurdity. 

3.  Christ    devised    a    way    to  abide  in    our    midst    which 
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baffles  all  human  powers  of  comprehension.  The  thoughtful 
Christian  may  reasonably  ask  himself  what  were  the  grounds 
which  determined  the  action  of  Divine  wisdom  in  regard  to 
this  mystery. 

Why  is  this  continued  presence  vouchsafed  to  us  ? 
During  His  life  on  earth,  Christ  had  become  to  us  as  "  father 
and  mother";  it  was  not  His  will,  therefore,  to  leave  us 
orphans  (John  xiv.  18).  He  desired  to  remain  amongst 
those  He  loved.  That  special  nearness  of  God  to  men,  which 
had  become  a  reality  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  was  not  again 
to  be  taken  from  us. 

To  what  end  the  veil  of  mystery?  Christ's  presence 
amongst  us  was  thenceforward  to  be  realised  by  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  faith.  Faith  relies  on  God  and  abandons  itself  to 
Him.  As  the  child  believes  in  his  parents,  we  men  are 
called  upon  to  submit  ourselves  to  God's  authority. 

It  is  in  the  daily  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  that  this  spirit  of  submission  finds  continual 
exercise  and  becomes  intensified.  When  the  Christian  kneels 
down  at  Mass  and  devoutly  strikes  his  breast,  or,  with  folded 
hands,  approaches  the  Communion  rail,  it  is  as  though  he 
said  in  so  many  words  :  Great  God  !  what  I  rely  on  is  not  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  but  Thy  word.  Because  Thou 
hast  said  it,  I  am  persuaded  that,  to  this  appearance  of  bread, 
Thy  omnipotence  has  united  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  God 
Man.  I  cannot  understand,  but  I  can  trust.  He  from  whom 
nature  received  her  laws  is  able  to  transcend  those  laws  for 
His  own  Divine  purposes  when  He  so  chooses.  This  I  firmly 
believe,  and  I  am  ready  to  declare  my  belief  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world. 

But  again,  why  should  there  be  so  little  in  this  mystery 
that  is  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  same 
question  may  be  asked  before  the  Crib  and  on  Calvary's  hill. 
Christ  willed  to  impress  us  only  by  His  humility  and  self- 
annihilation  ;  these  are  what  the  Altar  reveals  to  our  eyes. 
What  a  lesson  is  there  for  us  here,  and  what  a  reproach  ! 

Why  the  form  of  sacrifice  ?  The  conception  of  sacrifice  is 
fundamental  to  Christianity  ;  upon  this  ground  idea  it  is  built 
up.     God  sacrificed   Himself  for  us — here  is  the  summing  up 
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of  all  Christian  teaching.  God  gave  Himself  to  us  on  the 
Cross  ;  He  will  give  Himself  to  us  for  ever  in  Heaven.  Now, 
in  the  darkness  of  faith,  and  on  that  road  which  leads  me 
from  the  Cross  to  Heaven,  God  gives  Himself  to  me  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist. 

Love  urged  Him  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  us  ;  we,  led  in 
our  turn  by  love,  must  offer  ourselves  to  Him  in  sacrifice. 

Christ  unveils  the  inmost  meaning  of  Christianity  to  our 
eyes  by  perpetuating  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
Altar,  to  the  end  that  we  may  enter  into  the  understanding 
of  this  mystery,  and  that  our  hearts  may  be  filled  with  that 
spirit  of  love  and  sacrifice  which  is  the  foretaste  of  our  eternal 
union  with  God. 

But  why,  again,  under  the  form  of  food  ?  The  means  to 
salvation,  which  are  revealed  in  the  Christian  economy,  are 
such  as  only  an  incomparable  love  could  have  devised.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  infinite  God  were  there  simply  to 
serve  us  poor  sons  of  men,  as  though  we  and  our  needs  were 
everything,  and  He  but  existed  to  meet  them,  as  food  exists 
to  supply  the  needs  of  him  who  partakes  of  it. 

Christ's  purpose,  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
was  to  give  Himself  wholly  to  us,  to  subject  Himself  to  us 
without  reservation.  In  the  same  way  God  wills  to  serve  us 
throughout  eternity  (Luke  xii.  37),  and  we  shall  find  our 
felicity,  or  rather  Divine  felicity,  in  absolute  union  with  the 
Godhead  (2  Pet.  i.  4). 

Hence  it  was  that  Christ  chose  to  institute  a  means 
whereby  to  communicate  Himself  ever  anew  to  the  soul  of 
man.  This  means  is  the  inward  gift  of  grace  bestowed  on 
us  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  wherein,  as  in  every 
other  Sacrament,  the  inward  operation  of  grace  is  symbolised 
by  an  outward  sign ;  beneath  the  appearance  of  bodily 
nourishment  the  soul  beholds  and  receives  Christ.  So  wholly 
does  the  body  incorporate  into  itself  the  natural  food  which 
it  takes  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Christ  to  have 
chosen  a  more  impressive  sacramental  symbol,  or  one  charged 
with  a  deeper  significance  than  that  of  which  He  made  use  at 
the  Last  Supper. 

In  it  we  see  at  once  a  commemoration  of  the  gift  which 
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Christ  made  of  Himself  to  us  on  the  Cross,  and  an  earnest  of 
our  union  with  God  throughout  eternity. 

As  the  fisherman  seeks  to  attract  fish  into  his  net,  so 
Christ  aims  at  drawing  our  souls  to  Himself,  not  for  His  own 
profit,  but  for  our  salvation's  sake.  He  has  woven  His  net 
and  made  it  fast  to  His  Cross  in  time,  and  to  His  Throne  in 
eternity.  No  gold  or  silver  threads  went  to  the  making  of 
it,  but  His  own  Body,  that  by  coming  into  closest  contact 
with  the  soul  of  man,  He  might  lay  hold  on  it,  and  draw  it  to 
Himself  ( i  Pet.  i.  18,  19). 

Sweet  consolation  indeed  dwells  for  the  Christian  in  the 
thought  that  Jesus  His  Lord  comes  down  from  the  Cross  and 
enters  beneath  the  roof  of  his  soul  with  the  words  :  It  was  of 
thee  I  thought,  My  child  ;  for  thee  I  bled  ;  thee  I  loved  ;  I 
know  thy  sufferings  and  thy  conflict ;  I  am  here  to  give  thee 
joy. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVII 

THE    EXTERIOR   SUFFERINGS    OF   CHRIST 

I.  God's  service  is  an  exacting  service;  it  demands  not  only 
the  worship  of  man's  heart,  but  the  consecration  of  his 
entire  being,  and  is  inseparable  from  much  that  is  hard 
and  toilsome,  from  many  sacrifices  and  trials.  It  was 
because  He  desired  to  show  us  with  what  armour  God's 
true  servant  must  be  clothed  that  our  Lord  suffered  in  the 
flesh  (i  Pet.  iv.  i).  He  who  would  conquer  must  learn  to 
endure. 

Whatever  trials  befall  thee  in  the  path  of  duty,  thou  canst 
always  say  :  My  Lord  and  Saviour  endured  far  more  than 
this,  and  that,  not  as  One  who  was  compelled,  but  as  One  who 
chose  to  suffer. 

What  are  my  sufferings  in  comparison  with  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Behold  the  pitiable  form  of  thy  Saviour  when  He  was 
led  out  to  face  the  people's  gaze.  Ecce  Homo !  Wounds 
covered  Him  from  the  crown  of  His  head  to  the  soles  of  His 
feet. 

2.  As  soon  as  they  had  bound  Him  they  began  to  drag 
Him  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  showering  ill-treatment  of 
every  kind  upon  Him. 

His  Body  was  torn  by  pitiless  scourging. 
What  exquisite  torture    He   endured  when  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  set  on  His  brow  ! 

See  Him  led  forth  and  exhibited  to  the  people,  in  very 
truth  a  Man  of  Sorrows  ! 

Worn  almost  to  the  point  of  death,  a  heavy  Cross  is  laid 
on   His  bleeding  shoulders  ;  He  is  forced  to  carry  it,  and  to 
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endure  the  cruellest  treatment  that  an  inhuman  soldiery  can 
devise. 

Then  comes  the  nailing  of  hands  and  feet,  the  setting  up 
of  the  Cross ! 

Then  the  long  hours  through  which  He  hangs  upon  it. 

Each  several  sense  has  its  own  special  torture :  touch, 
smell,  taste,  hearing — in  that  it  is  compelled  to  listen  to 
fearful  curses  and  blasphemy — most  of  all  sight,  for  the  Lord 
beholds  His  beloved  Mother  weeping. 

3.  In  all  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  God  Man 
shared  our  human  sensibilities,  and  that  His  personal 
sensitiveness  to  pain  was  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  His  human  nature  ;  that  He  elected  to  suffer  with  the 
fullest  consciousness  of  suffering,  and  to  drink  the  cup  of 
bitterness  to  the  very  dregs;  that  during  His  Passion  no 
interior  consolation  was  vouchsafed  to  Him. 

If  we  would  understand  Christ's  sufferings  aright,  we  must 
recall  what  we  ourselves  have  endured — the  bitter  hours  we 
have  passed  through,  and  have  watched  others  passing 
through,  in  their  turn — the  pains  we  have  experienced.  None 
can  enter  into  Christ's  sufferings  but  he  who  has  suffered 
himself. 

Our  own  pains  and  sufferings  are  infinitesimal  indeed 
when  we  compare  them  with  those  which  Christ  underwent, 
yet  they  help  us  in  some  little  measure  to  comprehend  what 
His  must  have  been. 

When  suffering  falls  to  our  lot,  we  ought  to  look  on  it  as 
one  small  drop  out  of  the  ocean  of  Christ's  sufferings.  He 
who  endured  them  was  truly  Man. 

This  continual  reference  to  Christ's  sufferings  teaches  us 
to  understand  our  Saviour  and  His  love,  and  sanctifies  the 
soul  and  its  every  trial. 

Our  sensitive  nature  is  a  source  of  many  difficulties. 
Reason,  warped  as  it  is  by  sensual  desires,  tends  to  multiply 
these  difficulties,  and  only  too  easily  leads  us  astray.  Our 
surest  remedy  lies  in  the  willing  endurance  and  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  bodily  sufferings  out  of  a  spirit  of  love  to  a 
suffering  Christ. 

When  trial  and  suffering  beset  thee,  turn  to  the  Crucified  ; 
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let   thy  thoughts  dwell   on   Him.     From  the  Cross  distils  a 
consolation  such  as  the  world  is  powerless  to  give.     Pray ! 

Be  not  distressed  when  illness  or  desolation  of  soul  hinder 
thee  from  prolonged  prayer.  The  patient  endurance  of  trial 
in  a  spirit  of  submission  to  the  holy  will  of  God  is  an 
infinitely  precious  prayer  in  His  sight. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVIII 

THE  HUMILIATIONS  OF  CHRIST 

i.  It  was  not  alone  in  his  Sacred  Body  that  Christ  suffered  ; 
as  Man,  He  endured  still  more  piercing  anguish  by  reason  of 
the  humiliations  and  shame  which  were  His  portion. 

Many  a  one  has  found  his  sufferings  lightened  by  the 
consciousness  of  success  achieved,  by  the  glory  and  honour 
which  his  fellow-men  accorded  him.  Christ  experienced  no 
such  consolation. 

Little  visible  success  attended  His  continual  and  laborious 
toil  ;  injustice,  calumny,  misconception  awaited  Him  at  every 
turn.  If  He  preached,  men  reproached  Him  with  His  lack 
of  learning  (John  vii.  15);  if  He  showered  benefits  on  the 
people,  He  was  accused  of  seducing  them  (John  vii.  12)  ;  if 
He  went  into  the  houses  of  the  rich,  He  was  a  glutton  (Matt, 
xi.  19) ;  if  He  worked  miracles,  His  power  was  derived  from 
Beelzebub  (Mark  iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  15);  if  He  proc'aimed  Him- 
self the  Son  of  God,  He  was  adjudged  a  blasphemer  (John 
x.  36).  Wherever  He  went,  evil  eyes  watched  Him  (Matt. 
xii.  2  ;  Luke  xi.  16  ;  xiv.  1)  ;  insults  of  the  most  public  and 
shameful  kind  fell  to  His  lot  (John  vii.  20  ;  viii.  48). 

Calumny  dogged  Him  in  every  shape  and  form  (John 
vii.  12).  The  more  He  toiled  for  the  people's  welfare,  the 
bitterer  grew  the  hatred  against  Him  ;  His  life  was  repeatedly 
imperilled. 

Think  of  the  scorn  and  derision  which  fell  to  His  share 
during  the  hours  of  the  Passion,  not  from  one  class  alone, 
but  from  all  (Matt,  xxvii.  39  ;  Mark  xv.  31  ;  Luke  xxiii.  35). 
He  was  mockingly  hailed  as  a  prophet  (Matt.  xxvi.  68)  ;  as 
the  Son  of  God  (Matt,  xxvii.  43) ;  as  a  worker   of  miracles 
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(Mark  xv.  32).  He  was  taunted  with  the  steadfastness  of  His 
trust  in  God  (Matt,  xxvii.  43). 

2.  Christ  was  a  man  like  ourselves  ;  He  felt  injuries  as 
we  feel  them.  If  thou  desirest  to  understand  something  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  recall  thine  own  experience  to  mind. 
Only  he  who  knows  what  it  is  to  suffer  can  realize  something 
of  what  His  Lord  went  through. 

Men  have  ignored  thee,  forgotten  or  forsaken  thee,  and 
thou  wert  keenly  alive  to  their  undeserved  neglect.  What 
must  Christ  have  felt  when  He,  the  God  Man,  the  Supremely 
Wise  and  Just  One,  was  forsaken,  denied,  and  betrayed  by 
His  own  followers  ? 

Men  have  blamed  thee  unjustly,  suspected  thee,  reckoned 
thee  as  worse  than  thou  art,  judged  thee  unfairly  ;  all  this 
grieves  thee.  What  must  our  Lord  have  felt  when  He,  the 
Holy  and  Just  One,  was  bound  as  a  malefactor,  dragged  from 
one  tribunal  to  another,  and  treated  by  His  judges  as  an  evil- 
doer? 

Due  consideration  has  not  been  shown  to  thee  ;  thou  hast 
felt  thyself  insulted,  and  resentment  welled  up  in  thy  heart  ; 
what  must  Christ  have  felt  when  those  towards  whom  He  had 
shown  unvarying  goodness  buffeted  Him  and  spat  in  His  face  ? 

Men  have  treated  thee  unfairly — made  use  of  thee,  it  may 
be,  to  further  some  unworthy  aim — this  galled  thee.  What 
did  Christ  feel  when  Pilate,  for  his  own  selfish  purposes,  sent 
Him  away  to  Herod  ? 

Thou  wert  profoundly  hurt  when  men  seemed  to  think 
little  of  thee,  to  place  small  confidence  in  thee,  or  treat  thee 
as  one  devoid  of  capacity.  What  did  Christ  feel  when  He, 
the  All-Wise,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  was  mockingly 
arrayed  in  a  white  garment  before  Herod's  assembled  court, 
and  treated  as  a  poor  simpleton  ? 

Men  have  been  unfriendly  towards  thee,  dealt  hardly  with 
thee,  and  belittled  thee  ;  thou  wert  wounded.  What  did  our 
Lord  go  through  when  He  was  shamefully  scourged,  like  any 
common  slave  ? 

Thy  feelings  were  hurt  at  an  unkind  jest,  a  mocking 
word  ;  no  man  is  proof  against  mockery.  Yet  Christ,  whom 
the    Heavenly    Father    has    appointed    King    and    Sovereign 
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Ruler  over  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  had  to  endure 
mocker)'  ;  men  crowned  Him  with  thorns,  and  flung  a  purple 
robe  over  His  wounded  shoulders  ! 

Some  one  else  has  been  unjustly  preferred  to  thee  ;  thou 
wert  neglected  and  left  in  the  background  ;  it  was  a  small 
thing  enough,  but  it  cost  thee  many  a  bitter  hour.  What  did 
the  Saviour  feel  when  He,  the  Innocent  One,  was  offered  to 
the  people  side  by  side  with  Barabbas,  and  a  murderer  was 
preferred  to  Himself? 

Thou  conceivest  thy  reputation  to  have  suffered  ;  thy 
life's  happiness,  so  thou  sayest,  is  gone  for  ever.  It  may  be 
but  imagination  on  thy  part,  yet  what  profound  grief  it  causes 
thee !  What  did  Christ  feel  when  He  was  condemned  to  the 
most  shameful  of  deaths  ? 

I  was  deprived  of  the  respect  which  is  my  due  ;  I  was  in 
trouble,  and  none  came  to  comfort  me  ;  I  was  weak,  and  was 
bidden  to  do  what  surpassed  my  strength  ;  I  was  ill,  and  men 
took  no  count  of  it  ;  this  was  a  source  of  acute  suffering  to 
me.  What  did  Christ  feel  when  rough  hands  laid  the  Cross 
upon  His  shoulders,  all  exhausted  as  He  was,  and  drove  Him 
on  to  the  place  of  execution  ?  There  He  hung,  between  two 
thieves,  in  sight  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

If  I  were  to  gather  together  every  pain  that  I  have 
suffered,  every  misery  that  has  pierced  the  inmost  depths  of 
my  soul,  and  then  to  take  my  stand  in  spirit  beneath  the 
Cross  on  which  my  Lord  and  Saviour  hangs,  what  a  mere 
nothing  it  would  all  seem  ! 

Yet  my  own  sufferings  may  be  a  means  to  realising  some- 
thing of  what  the  dying  Christ  underwent  when  He  hung 
there  upon  the  Cross. 

3.  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ  that  humility 
becomes  possible  to  thee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suffer  rebuke  patiently,  and  we  are  apt 
to  feel  it  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  rebuke  is  merited. 
Thou  must  learn  to  bear  reproach,  to  suffer  that  men  should 
speak  the  truth  to  thee,  to  endure  so  salutary  a  smart  without 
complaining. 

If  thou  art  wounded  by  the  treachery  and  deceit  of  men, 
reflect  humbly  on  what  thy  Lord  had  to  endure. 
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It  is  not  thereby  implied  that  every  injury  ought  to  be 
borne  in  silence.  The  Saviour  Himself  addressed  a  reproach- 
ful question  to  the  soldier  who  struck  Him  (John  xviii.  23). 
There  are  occasions  on  which  the  manifestation  of  our  feelings 
is  not  only  permissible,  but  right. 

When  things  run  counter  to  us,  the  natural  man  is  inclined 
to  give  way  to  feelings  of  resentment  and  interior  bitterness. 
How  different  was  it  with  Christ !  There  was  no  room  in 
His  heart  for  any  other  desire  than  that  His  Heavenly  Father 
should  be  glorified  ;  sufferings  had  no  power  to  detach  Him 
from  God,  or  to  lessen  His  love  for  men. 

Many  who  are  disposed  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
piety  are  still  greatly  concerned  to  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
favourable  light  to  their  fellow-men,  and  influenced  by  a  fear 
of  being  slighted  or  despised. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Saints,  when  conversing  with 
others,  to  dwell  on  those  good  gifts  of  God  which  they 
beheld  in  them  ;  turning  their  eyes  upon  themselves,  they 
beheld  nothing  but  their  own  miseries.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  they  seemed  to  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  of  sinners 
(as  one  who  suffers  is  apt  to  think  that  no  pain  on  earth  can 
equal  his  own),  and  they  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  accept 
contumely  and  insult  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility. 

Many  are  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  Christian 
humility  is  attainable  apart  from  the  enduring  of  humiliations. 
One  might  as  well  hope  to  reach  the  end  of  a  journey  with- 
out facing  the  hardships  of  the  road. 
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CHAPTER    CXLIX 

THE    INTERIOR   SUFFERINGS    OF   CHRIST 

I.  To  the  pain  and  shame  which  Christ  endured  in  His 
Passion  was  added  a  great  inward  anguish.  The  sacred 
Scriptures  reveal  something  of  this  interior  suffering,  more 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  His  Passion,  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives,  and  at  its  close,  on  the  Cross. 

On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  we  see  the  Saviour  abandoned 
to  all  that  weakness  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
His  Divinity  is,  as  it  were,  eclipsed,  and  we  see  only  a  forlorn 
trembling  human  soul  (Mark  xiv.  33),  filled  with  fear  and 
repugnance,  horror  and  aversion,  devoid  of  consolation,  and 
oppressed  with  sorrow  (Matt.  xxvi.  37,  38). 

Outwardly  our  Lord  exhibits  profound  disquiet  and  per- 
turbation of  spirit ;  His  whole  being  is  a  prey  to  agitation  : 
"  My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  38). 
"  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  me " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42). 

So  strongly  did  His  human  sensibilities  assert  themselves, 
and  so  violent  was  the  reaction  against  them^on  the  part  of 
His  higher  will,  that  His  sweat  became  as  drops  of  blood 
trickling  down  upon  the  ground  (Luke  xxii.  44). 

2.  Fear  and  horror  laid  hold  upon  the  Lord  when  He 
realised  the  inevitableness,  the  imminence,  the  unmeasured 
woes  of  His  coming  Passion.  All  the  pain  and  torment,  the 
brutal  handling  and  insults  which  He  was  about  to  encounter 
were  clearly  revealed  to  His  soul.  He  foresaw  and  suffered 
in  anticipation  over  the  treachery  of  Judas,  Peter's  cowardice, 
the  faint  heartedness  of  His  disciples,  His  own  mental 
anguish  before  Annas,  Caiphas  and   Pilate,  the  scourging  and 
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crowning-,  the  torture  of  the  Cross,  the  fury  and  malice  of  His 
enemies.  To  this  natural  aversion  and  recoil  from  suffering 
was  added  the  knowledge  of  men's  sins  and  ingratitude,  their 
indifference  and  callousness  and  sloth. 

Profound  grief,  too,  lay  in  the  thought  that  His  bitter 
Passion  would  prove  unavailing  for  so  many  immortal  souls. 
Because  of  the  great  love  He  bore  them,  the  misery  of  each 
several  soul  lay  as  an  unspeakably  heavy  burden  on  His 
heart. 

Again,  He  foresaw  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  His 
faithful  followers,  the  sorrows  and  tears  of  His  holy  Mother, 
all  that  the  blessed  martyrs  and  the  Saints  and  His  devoted 
servants  would  be  called  upon  to  undergo  throughout  the 
long  centuries  for  His  sake.  At  this  thought  a  sublime  com- 
passion welled  up  in  His  heart. 

3.  All  this  our  Lord  endured  voluntarily.  The  disposi- 
tions of  His  soul  were  absolutely  subject  to  His  will.  What 
He  suffered,  He  suffered  because  He  so  willed. 

Further,  all  that  He  endured,  He  endured  in  the  spirit 
of  humility.  To  men's  eyes,  His  Passion  seemed  a  revelation 
of  pitiable  weakness.  He  showed  His  humility  by  the  fact 
that  in  His  need  He  turned  to  prayer,  praying  long  and 
repeatedly  in  order  to  find  strength  to  accomplish  God's  holy 
will,  and  by  His  acceptance  of  consolation  at  the  hands  of  an 
angel. 

Finally,  what  our  Saviour  suffered,  He  suffered  out  of 
love  for  us  men.  He  condescended  to  share  all  our  human 
weakness,  sin  alone  excepted.  Turn  to  Christ ;  in  the 
contemplation  of  His  weakness  thou  wilt  find  solace  and 
strength. 

The  sufferings  and  lamentations  of  Christ,  His  sorrow 
and  His  prayer  are  fraught  with  deep  teaching  for  us. 
Insensibility  is  no  part  of  virtue.  Weep!  Thou  needest  not 
to  blush  for  thy  tears  ;  it  is  the  heart's  privilege  to  feel,  only 
succumb  not  to  thy  weakness. 

The  sense  of  dereliction  and  utter  lack  of  consolation 
which  had  weighed  upon  our  Lord  throughout  the  hours  of 
His  Passion  finds  its  culminating  point  on  the  Cross.  He 
hangs  there  in  unspeakable  torments.     Men  of  every    class 
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are  stirred  to  hatred  against  Him,  and  mockery  and 
blasphemy  assail  His  ears  continually.  The  blindness  and 
misery  of  so  many  human  souls,  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
of  His  own  true  followers,  are  all  vividly  present  to  His  mind, 
and  gradually  there  flows  in  on  Him  such  a  full  tide  of 
anguish  as  makes  Him  feel  that  God  Himself  has  forsaken 
Him.  The  most  miserable  soul  has  always  one  last  remain- 
ing comfort  ;  it  may  turn  to  God  in  trustful  prayer  and  pour 
out  its  woes,  but  to  Christ  even  this  consolation  was  denied. 

To  see  oneself  forsaken  by  men  is  terrible  indeed,  but  what 
is  this  in  comparison  with  the  anguish  of  the  soul  that  feels 
itself  forsaken  by  God  ? 

It  is  this  interior  agony  of  desolation  which  imprints  the 
stamp  of  a  supreme  self-annihilation  upon  the  sufferings  of  the 
Passion. 

4.  In  all  these  sufferings  which  His  human  soul  underwent, 
Christ  willed  to  be  thy  Exemplar.  Wonder  not  if  at  times 
thou  art  ready  to  say  with  thy  Saviour  :  "  Now  is  my  soul 
troubled  "  (John  xii.  27).  Let  Him  who  has  travelled  this 
road  before  thee  be  thy  Teacher  and  thy  Consolation. 

Wonder  not  if  nature  shrinks  back  with  deadly  fear  at 
the  sight  of  impending  suffering.  It  was  three  hours  before 
Christ  brought  Himself  to  say  from  the  very  depths  of  His 
heart :  "  Not  My  will  but  Thine  be  done." 

To  complain,  to  seek  for  consolation,  to  pour  out  one's 
heart,  all  this  is  neither  sin,  nor  even  imperfection,  but  thou 
must  do  it  no  otherwise  than  Christ  did  before  thee. 

The  Saints  were  no  strangers  to  this  sense  of  desolation  ; 
they  knew  what  it  was  to  experience  weariness  and  disgust, 
to  shrink  from  life  and  the  cost  involved  in  the  doing  of  God's 
will.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  speaks  of  tribulations 
which  pressed  upon  him  out  of  measure,  so  that  he  was  weary 
even  of  life  (2  Cor.  i.  8). 

Moments  of  bitterness  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  one  of 
us.  Make  ready  then  to  endure  that  burden  of  interior 
difficulties,  weariness,  repugnance,  sorrow  and  dread  which 
will  surely  be  laid  upon  thee. 

At  such  times,  recall  thy  Saviour  to  mind,  and  bethink 
thyself  of  that  desolate  cry  which  was  wrung  from  Him  on 
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the  Cross  by  the  exceeding  bitterness  of  His  soul.  Dwell  on 
the  dispositions  of  His  Divine  Heart. 

No  interior  desolation  or  sense  of  abandonment  ought  to 
prevail  on  thee  to  intermit  that  practice  of  virtue  which  God 
clearly  demands  from  thee. 

Amid  all  inward  and  outward  trials,  set  thyself  to  endure 
in  quiet  patience. 

When  thou  art  suffering  beneath  a  sense  of  distaste  and 
repugnance,  give  thanks  from  thy  heart  that  thou  art  thereby 
being  conformed  to  the  image  of  thy  Saviour. 

If,  at  these  moments  when  thou  feelest  thyself  abandoned 
by  God,  thou  art  able  to  turn  to  prayer,  then  art  thou  most 
surely  and  most  intimately  united  to  Him. 

However  much  thou  art  tempted  to  discouragement, 
fortify  thy  soul  and  desire  to  suffer  yet  more. 

Never  lose  hold  of  the  truth  that  thy  own  sufferings  and 
bitter  pains,  however  many  they  be,  are  an  infinitesimally 
small  thing  in  comparison  with  all  that  Christ  has  suffered 
for  thee. 
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CHAPTER  CL 

THE  DEMEANOUR  OF  THE  SUFFERING  CHRIST 

I.  Every  detail  in  the  history  of  the  Passion  is  worthy  of 
our  most  attentive  consideration. 

When  Caiphas  commanded  the  Saviour  to  give  an  account 
concerning  His  doctrine  and  His  followers,  the  Lord  recognized 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Priest,  and  asked  that  witnesses 
might  be  summoned  (John  xviii.  21).  His  answer  was  humble 
and  just,  prudent  and  tranquil. 

When  a  bystander  struck  Him  a  shameful  blow,  our  Lord 
quietly  rebutted  the  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  person 
of  the  High  Priest.  That  no  desire  of  self-justification  lurked 
in  His  words  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  He  preserved  unbroken 
silence  when  those  who  witnessed  falsely  against  Him  dis- 
agreed in  their  testimony  (Matt.  xxvi.  63). 

When  questioned  and  adjured  to  speak  the  truth  concern- 
ing His  divine  origin,  He  replied :  "  Thou  hast  said  it,"  and  to 
this  solemn  avowal  He  added  the  prediction  of  His  future 
glory. 

Thereupon  He  was  adjudged  worthy  of  death,  and 
delivered  up  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  night  to 
shameful  outrage  and  ill-treatment  of  every  kind  (Matt.  xxvi. 
6y  ;  Luke  xxii.  65).     Yet  He  kept  silence. 

He  had  no  word  of  reproach  for  the  sinful  Peter  ;  only  a 
look  of  love  (Matt.  xxvi.  70  :  Mark  xiv.  68  ;  Luke  xxii.  61  ; 
John  xviii.  18). 

When  interrogated  by  His  judge  as  to  whether  He  was 
truly  the  Messias,  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  mildly 
reproaching    His    accusers    for    their    stiff-necked    unbelief, 
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and   warning   them   of  the   judgment   to   come   (Luke   xxii. 
66-70). 

No  word  crossed  His  lips  as  He  was  led  from  one  tribunal 
to  another. 

Before  Pilate,  He  waived  all  right  to  speak  in  His  own 
defence.  There  are  times  when  self-justification  is  not  only 
allowable,  but  a  positive  duty,  but  there  are  far  more  numerous 
occasions  when  virtue  demands  that  it  should  be  foregone. 
Christ  willed  to  set  us  this  example. 

All  that  Pilate  needed  to  know,  he  already  knew,  nor 
were  the  Jews  in  any  way  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
charges.  Christ  Himself  was  fully  prepared  to  undergo  His 
impending  sufferings.  Silence  therefore  at  such  a  moment 
implied  neither  impotence  nor  pride  ;  it  was  the  silence  of 
wisdom,  patience  and  humility,  of  a  profoundly  self- 
sacrificing  love  for  God  and  man. 

Questioned  concerning  His  kingdom,  the  Lord  contented 
Himself  with  a  few  brief  words  of  explanation  (John  xviii.  36). 

Before  Herod,  His  silence  and  reserve  were  absolute. 
He  would  not  stoop  to  justify  Himself  before  such  a  world 
as  this,  nor  would  He  use  His  wisdom  and  power  to  satisfy 
its  idle  curiosity.  He  took  no  step  towards  it,  and  made  no 
effort  to  secure  its  good  will. 

On  other  occasions  where  the  salvation  of  a  soul  was  in 
question,  Jesus  was  ever  ready  with  a  welcoming  word,  willing 
to  teach,  even  to  work  a  miracle. 

2.  Our  Lord  endured  the  agony  and  shame  of  the  scourging 
in  a  spirit  of  heavenly  patience,  and  with  a  heart  uplifted  to 
God.  Although  He  writhed  beneath  the  pain  no  feeling  of 
bitterness  towards  His  torturers  found  place  in  His  heart. 

Thereafter,  pending  the  final  stages  of  His  trial,  He  was 
handed  over  to  the  caprice  of  His  executioners,  who  found  a 
cruel  delight  in  gross  misusage  of  their  prisoner. 

To  them,  the  crowning  with  thorns  and  the  ribald  mockery 
were  no  more  than  an  idle  jest.  But  what  a  terrible  jest  it 
was !  What  infinite  suffering  lay  hidden  in  it !  Yet  the 
Lord  endured  it  willingly,  without  a  complaining  word. 

Pilate  testified  repeatedly  and  solemnly  to  Christ's 
innocence,  yet  He  sentenced  Him  to  a  death  of  shame  and 
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torture  on  the  Cross.  The  Saviour  was  fully  conscious  of 
His  own  innocence  and  Divine  sanctity,  but  He  submitted 
willingly  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  desiring  nothing 
but  that  His  Father's  will  should  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  world  should  be  saved. 

Then,  all  weak  as  He  was,  and  wrung  with  pain,  the  Cross 
was  laid  upon  Him.  Even  this  act  of  wanton  cruelty  was 
borne  in  silence.  "  I  have  a  baptism  wherewith  I  am  to  be 
baptised,  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be  accomplished." 
These  words  reveal  to  us  in  what  spirit  Christ  embraced  the 
Cross,  that  sum  total  of  all  conceivable  pain  and  shame. 

Through  the  midst  of  a  gaping,  pitiless,  mocking  crowd 
He  passes  like  a  criminal.  What  a  degradation !  What 
anguish  !  What  weariness,  even  unto  death  !  Yet  this,  too, 
the  Lord  bore  most  willingly.  The  weight  of  the  Cross 
bowed  Him  down  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  powerless  to 
change  the  high  and  holy  sentiments  of  His  heart. 

At  the  last,  freely  and  obediently,  He  lays  Himself  down 
upon  the  Cross,  and  offers  His  hands  and  His  feet  to  the 
nails.  After  all  their  ruthless  cruelty  He  has  but  one  prayer 
for  His  executioners  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii.  34). 

As  He  hangs  there  on  the  Cross,  unspeakably  tormented, 
and  facing  out  on  to  the  jeering  multitude,  His  heart  never 
fails  for  a  moment  in  its  sublime  purpose.  He  promises 
Paradise  to  the  penitent  thief,  shows  Himself  solicitous  for 
the  needs  of  His  holy  Mother  and  His  disciples,  and  pities 
and  prays  for  His  executioners. 

3.  Christ  vindicated  His  claim  to  our  love  at  every  moment 
of  His  earthly  life :  when  He  lay  as  a  little  Child  in  His 
Mother's  arms  ;  when  He  taught  the  assembled  multitude  on 
the  mountain  top  to  account  the  poor  and  suffering  ones  as 
blessed  ;  when  He  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  mourners'  tears. 
But  He  was  never  so  wholly  lovable  as  when  He  hung  in 
mortal  anguish  on  a  Cross,  between  earth  and  Heaven,  and 
found  strength  to  lift  His  eyes  to  His  Father,  and  to  pray 
with  sublime  self-forgetfulness  :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

With  calm  majesty  He  uttered  the  High-Priestly  words  : 

2  L 
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"  It  is  consummated."  No  suffering  or  shame,  no  ingratitude 
or  desolation  could  lessen  His  spirit  of  submission  to  God, 
His  obedience  or  His  love.  He  died  because  He  willed  to 
die,  moved  by  His  love  towards  God  and  man.  "  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit." 
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CHAPTER    CLI 

WHY  DID  CHRIST  WILL  TO  SUFFER? 

I.  CAST  thine  eyes  back  over  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  ; 
throughout  its  whole  external  course  they  will  discern  nothing 
but  obscurity,  humiliation,  abandonment,  labour  and  care. 
First  the  toil  for  daily  bread,  then  His  Messianic  work, 
fulfilled  amid  trials  and  sufferings  which  multiplied  little  by 
little  until  they  grew  at  length  to  an  overwhelming  burden  ; 
a  burden  of  hardship,  persecution  and  calumny,  the  unspeak- 
able ignominy  of  the  Cross,  ill-success,  the  scorn  of  an 
unbelieving  world,  the  sense  of  abandonment,  even  by  God 
Himself.  The  life  of  Christ,  the  God  Man,  is  one  long  record 
of  failure  and  defeat.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  the  outward 
eye  ! 

What  is  the  inward  meaning  of  it  all  ?  Why  did  Christ 
elect  to  suffer  after  such  a  fashion  as  this  ? 

In  the  first  place  because  it  was  in  the  Person  of  Christ 
that  God  determined  to  reveal  His  supernatural  love  to  our 
human  understanding. 

God  was  not  content  merely  to  bestow  His  good  things 
upon  us  in  the  natural  order  ;  moved  by  an  inconceivable  love, 
He  purposed,  above  and  beyond  this,  to  impart  Himself  to 
man,  thus  ensuring  to  us  the  possession  of  Divine  felicity. 
But  how  can  we,  his  creatures,  earthly-minded  as  we  are, 
understand  what  is  implied  in  this  "  Divine  felicity  "?  It  was 
needful  that  the  infinite  love  which  underlies  the  promise  of 
bliss  should  be  made  apparent  to  us  men,  and  brought  nigh 
to  our  human  hearts.  Hence  it  was  that  God  spoke  to  us  in 
the  unmistakeable  language  of  love — the  language  of  painful 
sacrifice.       Love  is   nowhere    so    apparent    as     in    sacrifice. 
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Some  traces  of  God's  exterior  perfections  are  revealed  to  our 
understanding  in  the  visible  world  about  us.  Suns  and  stars, 
with  their  splendid  setting  of  time  and  space,  are  a  language 
in  which  He  speaks  to  us.  But  in  Christ,  the  innermost 
heart  of  the  Divinity  is  opened  up,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  behold  infinite  love,  working  out  its  freely-conceived 
purpose  of  mercy.  Here  then,  the  message  is  written  in 
characters  of  blood,  of  shame  and  pain  voluntarily  undergone 
on  our  behalf.  As  we  contemplate  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
the  words  spring  to  our  lips  :  Truly  God  has  given  us  all  that 
He  has  to  give  ! 

2.  In  the  second  place,  Christ's  example  is  designed  to 
teach  us  the  necessity  for  the  annihilation  of  the  desires  and 
activities  of  the  self-life  if  we  would  find  ourselves  anew  in 
God.  The  Saviour  was  wholly  disinterested  :  He  sought 
neither  to  secure  His  own  temporal  advantage,  nor  to  safe- 
guard His  personal  reputation  ;  all  was  offered  up  without 
a  thought  of  self.  There  was  nothing  to  debar  Him  from 
treading  the  path  of  earthly  glory  and  well-being  ;  no 
difficulty  or  danger  awaited  Him  had  He  chosen  such  a 
course.  Yet  He  chose  rather  to  endure  all  possible  pain  and 
shame  for  our  sakes,  and  so,  in  His  own  Person,  to  point 
out  to  us  the  path  of  renunciation  and  humiliation  as  the  one 
path  leading  to  salvation. 

In  the  third  place,  Christ  seeks,  by  means  of  His  Passion, 
to  make  a  way  through  which  eternal  truths  may  find 
entrance  into  our  hard  and  carnal  hearts.  To  this  end,  He 
first  inspires  us  with  tender  compassion.  He  prepares  us 
beforehand  for  the  forsaking  of  this  present  world's  goods  and 
joys,  and  makes  clear  to  us  what  sin  and  hell  and  Heaven 
really  mean. 

Finally,  by  His  own  most  bitter  Passion,  Christ  seeks  to 
enkindle  and  fortify  our  courage.  If  God  has  done  so  much 
for  us,  how  can  we  ever  doubt  His  readiness  to  aid  us  with 
His  grace  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  our  every  need  ? 
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CHAPTER   CLII 

THE    SCHOOL   OF   THE    HEART 

i.  The  heart's  sublimest  lessons  are  to  be  learnt  in  the  school 
of  the  Crucified. 

It  is  a  more  vital  matter  that  man's  heart  should  be  dis- 
ciplined than  his  intellect.  The  waters  of  reason  flow  clear  and 
pure  ;  the  storms  which  trouble  them  are  of  the  heart's  making. 

The  heart  finds  it  an  easier  task  to  persuade  the  under- 
standing than  the  understanding  the  heart. 

Let  the  impress  of  thy  Saviour's  heart  be  manifest  in 
every  detail  of  thy  daily  life  :  to  die  thus,  is  to  live  eternally. 

In  the  midst  of  thy  trials  and  difficulties,  let  no  sense  of 
compulsion  be  upon  thee :  learn  from  a  suffering  Christ  to 
suffer  gladly. 

The  eager  acceptance  of  suffering  is  apparent  at  every 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Passion.  Of  His  own  free-will 
Christ  goes  forth  to  the  Garden,  although  His  enemies'  plans 
were  fully  known  to  Him.  He  voluntarily  receives  the  kiss 
of  betrayal,  and  reveals  His  identity  to  those  who  come  to 
bind  Him.  At  any  moment,  by  the  power  of  His  prayer, 
He  might  have  set  Himself  free,  but  He  refrains.  He  bids 
the  Jews  rise  to  their  feet  when  His  mighty  word  strikes 
them  backward  to  the  ground.  He  gives  Himself  up  freely 
to  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  His  foes.  It  was  open  to  Him 
to  summon  omnipotence  to  His  aid,  and  so  demonstrate 
His  innocence  as  to  overwhelm  His  enemies  with  confusion. 
But,  throughout,  He  gives  proof  of  His  willingness  to  suffer. 

With  willing  heart  He  follows  the  soldiers,  obeys  His 
judges,  surrenders  Himself  to  the  scourging  and  the  crowning. 
At  the  place  of  crucifixion,  He  strips  Himself  of  His  garments 
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in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  His  executioners,  and  offers 
His  hands  and  feet  to  be  nailed  to  the  wood. 

2.  In  all  thy  trials,  let  a  suffering  Christ  teach  thee  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  obedience,  to  welcome  every  claim  which 
thy  Heavenly  Father  makes  on  thee,  every  expression  of  His 
desires,  and  every  disposition  of  His  Providence. 

It  is  not  only  lawful,  but  right,  that  thou  shouldst  take 
thought  for  thy  position  and  thy  good  name  and  fame  in  the 
world  ;  such  solicitude  is  in  harmony  with  the  Divinely 
ordered  conditions  of  our  human  existence.  Yet,  in  all  this, 
thou  must  act  only  in  conformity  with  God's  will. 

When  loss  or  trial  or  calumny  befall  thee,  thou  art 
conscious  of  pain  and  distress  within,  but  in  this  conscious- 
ness there  is  neither  sin  nor  imperfection,  even  though,  to 
thyself,  it  may  seem  as  though  God  had  forsaken  thee.  With 
what  infinitely  tender  complacence  the  Heavenly  Father  gazed 
down  upon  the  God  Man  at  the  very  moment  of  His  bitterest 
woe  ! 

Thy  part  is  to  adhere  with  constancy  to  the  will  of  God, 
come  what  may.     Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done. 

Oppressed  and  overwhelmed  with  misery  as  thou  art,  thy 
Saviour  was  in  worse  case  still  ;  thou  art  no  slave,  nailed 
to  a  Cross  as  He  was.  Teach  thyself  to  say  with  Him  : 
"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

"  Father,  Thy  will  be  done."  No  words  are  more  easily 
or  more  often  uttered,  yet  there  are  none  so  rarely  made  good, 
none  with  which  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  our  lives  into  perfect 
accord. 

3.  Learn  from  a  suffering  Christ  how  to  preserve  a 
courageous  and  magnanimous  spirit.  Dwell  daily  in  thy 
thoughts  on  His  bitter  Passion,  not  for  the  sake  of  experienc- 
ing the  sweet  emotion  of  compassion,  but  that  thou  mayest 
kindle  anew  within  thy  soul  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

When  we  contemplate  the  grievous  sufferings  of  great 
souls,  our  own  seem  light  in  comparison  ;  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  exceeding  sufferings  of  Him  who  is  the  Most  High 
God,  we  can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  welcome  pain — to  greet 
it  as  a  friend. 

By  courage  is  implied  that  disposition  of  the  will  which 
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is  ready  to  encounter  danger,  or  trial,  or  difficulty  of  any 
kind,  in  response  to  the  Divine  command  or  invitation. 
Magnanimity  is  a  high  courage  which  leads  the  soul  to 
embrace,  freely  and  willingly,  the  practice  of  heroic  virtue. 

Such  a  disposition  of  heart  enables  us  to  look  beyond  the 
petty  trials  and  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  virtue  :  it 
imparts  the  strength  which  is  needful  if  this  path  is  to  be 
trodden  with  constancy  of  endeavour ;  it  steels  our  purpose, 
and  endows  us  with  the  energy  to  overcome  still  greater 
difficulties,  and  to  offer  still  greater  sacrifices. 

4.  Let  a  suffering  Christ  teach  thee  prodigality  in  the 
display  of  love.  Full  satisfaction  might  have  been  offered 
to  the  Divine  justice  which  sin  had  outraged  if  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Godhead  had  assumed  an  angelic  nature,  but 
our  Redeemer,  moved  by  His  love  for  men,  elected  to  become 
Man.  Had  He  so  chosen,  His  days  here  below  might  have 
been  passed  amid  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  since  all  its 
joys  and  honours  lay  open  to  Him,  but  He  made  choice  of 
sacrifice  that  He  might  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  God's 
love  towards  us.  One  single  drop  of  blood  would  have 
sufficed,  but  the  revelation  of  Divine  love  must  be  full  and 
complete.  Our  Lord  desired  to  leave  us  a  finished  example 
of  voluntary  sacrifice  and  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God. 

Such  is  the  character  of  that  Divine  love  which  moves 
our  hearts  to  generous  sacrifice ! 

Sacrifice  and  suffering  are  a  means  to  the  expiation  of  thy 
sins.  They  discipline  the  soul  and  urge  it  forward  on  the 
path  of  higher  perfection.  But  they  are  no  less  an  opportunity 
for  thee  to  prove  thy  love  for  thy  Saviour. 

Love  seeks  to  be  conformed  to  the  beloved  one. 

Countless  human  hearts,  weak  though  they  were,  have 
found  an  inspiration  to  the  loftiest  life  of  sacrifice  in  union 
with  the  Crucified.  They  have  been  enabled  to  re-echo  the 
Apostle's  words  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  Who  hath  given  us 
the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast  and  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  57,  58). 
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CHAPTER  CLIII 

LOVE  OF  ONE'S  ENEMIES 

I.  "  FATHF2R,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
These  words  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  the  Cross  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  unchanging  disposition  of  heart  with  which 
He  met  every  fresh  proof  of  enmity  displayed  towards  Him 
by  an  ungrateful  nation. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  love  our  friends,  but  to  love  our 
enemies  is  hard.  Friendship  implies  affinity,  a  peculiar 
mutual  goodwill  which  binds  men  to  one  another,  and 
establishes,  in  some  measure,  a  real  equality  between  them. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  have  friends,  and  that  we  should 
love  them  more  than  we  love  others  ;  friendship  is  a  spring 
whence  great  happiness  flows.  In  a  certain  sense  every 
Christian  is  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  to  his  fellow-Christian 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

He  is  our  enemy  who  hates  us,  and  seeks  to  work  us  harm. 
Christ  bids  us  :  "  Love  your  enemies  ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  and  c-ilumniate 
you"  (Matt.  v.  44).  How  amply  did  He  fulfil  His  own 
injunction  ! 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  forgive  an  enemy 
whom  we  ourselves  had  previously  wronged,  or  who  repents 
of  what  he  has  done  and  asks  our  forgiveness,  nor  again  to 
forgive  one  who  is  stronger  than  ourselves.  But  it  is  hard  to 
love  an  enemy  whom  we  have  loaded  with  benefits,  and  who 
still  continues  to  work  us  injury  in  spite  of  our  power  to 
avenge  ourselves  by  crushing  him. 

2.  Thy  enemy  is  a  creature  of  God,  made  in  His  image. 
We  honour  the  effigy  of  the  King,  whether  it  be  stamped  in 
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gold  or  copper  ;  in  the  same  way  we  must  reverence  God's 
image,  whether  it  be  contemplated  in  a  good  or  an  evil  man. 

Hate  the  faults  which  are  the  work  of  evil  men,  but  love 
the  man  who  is  the  work  of  God.  Bethink  thee  that  the 
wicked  are  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  leech  in 
the  hand  of  the  physician. 

Love  of  our  enemies  must  evince  itself  by  abstention  from 
all  revenge,  by  seeking  every  possible  excuse  for  their  action, 
and  by  that  forgiveness  which  springs  from  the  ground  of  the 
heart.  "  If  you  will  not  forgive  men,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  you  your  offences"  (Matt.  vi.  15).  This  is  why  we 
pray  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."  We  may  set  no  limits 
to  our  forgiveness  (Matt,  xviii.  22). 

The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  conversing  on  a  certain 
occasion  with  one  of  his  officers  about  those  who  professed 
the  Christian  faith,  characterised  them  as  fools.  The  officer 
assented,  adding  :  "  They  even  pray  for  their  executioners.'' 
"  If  that  is  so,  I  reverse  my  judgment,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  their  religion  must  be  holy  and  divine." 
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CHAPTER    CLIV 
FALL   AND    RESTORATION 

I.  If  thou  chancest  to  stumble  and  fall  when  following  in  thy 
Saviour's  footsteps,  yield  not  to  discouragement ;  repent,  and 
rise  up  anew. 

In  numberless  ways  Peter  had  been  singled  out  by  our 
Lord,  and  brought  into  the  closest  possible  relationship  to 
Him.  Led  by  impetuous  zeal,  and  eager  to  learn  how  it  was 
faring  with  his  Lord  and  Master,  he  voluntarily  and  heed- 
lessly exposed  himself  to  danger  in  the  belief  that  his  own 
loyalty  was  unassailable.  But  he  had  omitted  to  pray,  in 
spite  of  our  Lord's  repeated  warnings  to  him  that  night. 
What  followed  ? 

He  denied  his  Lord  in  the  basest  fashion.  At  the 
prompting  of  miserable  cowardice,  he  uttered  a  lie,  and  con- 
firmed it  with  lying  oaths.  Who  is  this  whom  he  protests 
himself  not  to  know?  His  best  Friend  and  Benefactor,  his 
Master,  his  Lord  and  his  God,  to  whose  Divinity  he,  above  all 
others,  had  borne  solemn  and  repeated  witness.  Before  whom 
does  he  deny  Him  ?  Before  men  and  maid-servants,  and  the 
rabble  which  hung  about  the  doorways  of  the  court ! 

Who  is  there  then  who  has  not  cause  to  fear,  seeing  the 
treacherous  instincts  of  the  human  heart  ? 

Peter's  fall  must  have  been  a  source  of  indescribable  grief 
to  our  Lord.  One  of  His  Apostles  sells  and  betrays  Him  ; 
the  rest  forsake  Him.  And  now  Peter  denies  Him,  and 
swears  that  he  has  never  known  Him  ! 

2.  Peter  sinned  with  his  eyes  open,  yet  he  was  forgiven  ! 
It  was  from  the  Saviour  Himself  that  the  impulse  to  repent- 
ance came.     Up  to  that  moment  He  had  stood  confronting 
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His  judges  with  majestic  calm  ;  now  He  turns  and  looks 
upon  Peter.  Is  it  a  look  of  condemnation  or  reproach  ?  No, 
it  bespeaks  nothing  but  sorrow  and  love,  grace  and  com- 
passion. 

What  does  Peter  do?  No  one  is  so  ready  to  despair  as 
the  Christian  who  is  the  conscious  recipient  of  innumerable 
gifts  of  Divine  grace,  and  yet  has  fallen  in  such  grievous 
fashion. 

But  Peter  was  humble  ;  he  yielded  to  the  mighty  action 
of  grace.  Without  a  word  of  excuse  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitter  tears.  Such  is  the  potency  of  that  grace  which  trans- 
forms the  greatest  sinners  into  great  saints  ! 

The  forgiveness  extended  by  the  Saviour  to  His  fallen 
disciple  was  full  and  complete,  but  Peter  himself  never  forgot 
his  sin  ;  thenceforward,  his  apostolic  labours  became  a  life- 
long act  of  penance 
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CHAPTER    CLV 

UNION    WITH    THE    SUFFERING    CHRIST 

I.  "FOLLOW  Me."  These  are  the  words  of  loving  invita- 
tion which  Christ  speaks  to  our  hearts  as  He  passes  before  us 
along  the  road  of  trial  and  humiliations  and  privation. 

To  claim  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  yet  to  live  an 
easy,  sensual  life,  in  which  the  desires  of  our  lower  nature  are 
indulged  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  lie. 
Union  with  a  suffering  Christ  implies  mortification  and  prayer. 

Mortification  without  prayer  will  not  avail  thee  much,  but 
neither  will  prayer,  apart  from  mortification.  Prayer  and 
mortification  are  inseparable  ;  forsake  the  one,  and  the  other 
will  surely  forsake  thee  in  its  turn.  There  can  be  no  life  in 
Christ  save  at  the  cost  of  continual  death. 

Thou  wouldst  fain  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  a  perfect 
disciple,  yet  thou  art  as  unwilling  to  suffer  as  any  worldling. 
Thou  wouldst  share  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  yet  thy  heart  clings 
to  riches.  Thou  art  ready  to  suffer  contempt  with  Jesus,  yet 
thou  claimest  honours  which  are  not  thine  by  right,  and  art 
embittered  by  every  fancied  insult.  Thou  wouldst  partake  in 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  so  thou  sayest,  yet  the  least  privation 
is  too  much  for  thee  to  endure.  Thou  wouldst  be  pious,  but 
thou  art  still  an  enemy  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  following  of  Christ  except  in  the  path  of  utter 
self-renunciation.  Many  are  ready  to  affirm  this,  or  to  think 
it,  but  let  humiliation  or  an  occasion  of  suffering  come  their 
way,  and  forthwith  they  have  a  thousand  excuses  to  urge. 
They  shrink  back  from  privation,  and  obedience,  and  the 
hidden  life,  from  any  appearance  of  inferiority,  or  dependence. 
Piety,  with  them,  is  a  means  to  securing  credit  amongst  their 
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fellow-men,  whether  on  the  score  of  pretended  learning  or 
personal  pre-eminence,  or  influence  in  high  quarters,  or  other 
eagerly  desired  advantages. 

What  can  a  veneer  of  piety  profit  thee  if  vanity  and  self- 
love  rule  in  thy  heart  ? 

An  unchastened  desire  to  be  known  and  loved  and 
honoured  by  men  debars  us  from  living  that  life  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God  (Col.  iii.  3). 

It  would  be  easier  to  lay  one's  head  down  on  the  block 
for  Christ's  sake  than  it  is  to  do  violence  to  self  all  one's  life 
long  by  the  denial  of  every  inclination  which  is  at  enmity 
with  His  Cross. 

2.  A  truly  Christian  soul  suffers  in  simplicity  whatever  God 
wills  ;  it  neither  indulges  in  self-pity,  nor  does  it  dwell  on  its 
own  sufferings  or  seek  terrestrial  consolations.  Provided  that 
the  will  of  God  be  accomplished  it  is  well  content  to  suffer. 

Thou  canst  not  savour  the  sweetness  of  the  Lord  until 
thou  hast  tasted  the  bitterness  of  His  Cross. 

Love  best  that  cross  which  God  sends  thee  apart  from 
any  choice  of  thine  own.  God  knows  better  than  thou  what 
is  profitable  to  thy  soul. 

One  ounce  of  the  Cross  outweighs  a  million  prayer  books. 
It  is  better  to  suffer  for  one  day  in  patient  submission  to  the 
will  of  God  than  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  the  most  successful 
good  works.  One  moment  on  the  Cross  is  more  precious 
than  any  foretaste  of  celestial  joys. 

Virtue  does  not  call  upon  thee  to  find  sensible  consolation 
in  the  Cross,  or  to  shed  tears  of  sweet  emotion. 

The  reluctance  of  nature  to  share  Christ's  sufferings  implies 
no  imperfection.  A  man  takes  bitter  medicine  in  spite  of  the 
repugnance  he  may  feel,  or  submits,  it  may  be,  to  a  painful 
operation  without  attempting  to  disguise  the  suffering  it 
causes  him. 

If  thou  art  a  sharer  in  Christ's  sufferings,  let  not  dis- 
couragement get  the  better  of  thee  because  of  thy  many 
imperfections.  God  always  allows  imperfections  to  creep  in  ; 
nothing  could  be  fraught  with  greater  peril  to  thy  soul  than 
that  thou  shouldst  deem  thyself  praiseworthy  because  of  a 
conviction  that  thou  hadst  suffered  well. 
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CHAPTER   CLVI 

THE    MOTHER   OF   SORROWS 

i.  In  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  we  behold  an  example  of 
the  most  intimate  union  with  the  suffering  Christ. 

Filled  with  holy  compassion  she  followed  our  Lord  even 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  (John  xix.  26),  desiring,  as  far  as 
might  be  possible,  to  participate  in  the  sufferings  and 
humiliations  of  her  most  beloved  Son. 

Who  can  understand  what  Mary  endured  ?  Never  was 
there  a  more  tenderly  loved  child  than  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary  ; 
never  did  mother's  heart  feel  deeper  love,  and  therefore 
deeper  pain,  than  the  heart  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

The  whole  terrible  drama  was  enacted  before  the  mother's 
eyes.  She  saw  all  ;  the  Cross,  the  nails,  the  wounds.  She 
heard  the  awful  blows  of  the  hammer,  the  curses  and  impre- 
cations hurled  against  her  innocent  Son,  His  sighs  and 
lamentations. 

How  her  soul  must  have  been  pierced  by  the  bitter  cry 
He  uttered  when  even  God  seemed  to  have  forsaken  Him  ! 
Weeping,  yet  undismayed,  she  drew  nearer  to  the  Cross  and 
gazed  up  into  the  face  of  her  dying  Son. 

All  this  she  suffered  willingly  ;  nothing  but  love  carried 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  to  watch  Jesus  die.  Careless  of 
the  insults  and  scornful  words  flung  at  her  by  the  jeering 
crowd,  she  stayed  there  with  fearless  heroism  to  the  end, 
claiming  her  share  in  His  shame  and  sufferings.  She  had  no 
wish  that  men  should  deal  more  tenderly  with  her  than  they 
had  dealt  with  Him. 

2.  We,  too,  must  suffer  as  Mary  suffered,  and  look  to  faith 
to  teach  us  the  priceless  worth  of  the  Cross.     We  must  learn, 
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in  all  humility  and  sincerity,  to  forget  ourselves  when  Christ's 
interests  are  at  stake.  No  desire  of  pleasing  or  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing men  should  hinder  us  from  openly  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Crucified  or  lead  us  to  disavow  His  principles. 
Whatever  the  persecutions  which  await  Christ's  Church  we 
must  hold  fearlessly  on  our  course,  refusing  to  be  cast  down 
even  by  the  apparent  triumph  of  evil.  Let  the  storm  rage : 
our  place  is  beneath  the  Cross. 

"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  to  me 
according  to  Thy  word  "  (Luke  i.  38).  Such  were  the  un- 
changing dispositions  of  Mary's  heart ;  our  hearts,  too,  must 
learn  to  adhere  to  the  will  of  God  come  what  may. 

3.  So  long  as  loving  eyes  turn  to  the  Cross,  so  long  will 
the  Church's  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God  continue.  Who 
could  love  Jesus  and  have  no  thought  for  His  holy  Mother? 
In  this  sorrowing  Mother  beneath  the  Cross  is  a  refuge  for 
all  who  sorrow.  How  many  tears  have  been  dried,  how  many 
stricken  hearts  have  found  comfort  there  ! 
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CHAPTER  CLVII 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  CROSS 

I.  When  our  Lord  had  hung  for  well-nigh  three  hours  upon 
the  Cross,  death,  that  last  and  bitterest  necessity  of  our 
human  nature,  came  to  claim  Him,  and  He  accepted  the 
summons.  "  It  is  consummated  "  (John  xix.  30).  "  Sufferings," 
so  He  seems  to  say,  "  have  brought  Me  to  the  point  of  death  ; 
My  life  task  has  been  fulfilled  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God  ;  justice  is  satisfied,  and  sin  expiated  ;  now  it  is  My 
will  to  die." 

As  Man,  as  one  of  ourselves,  He  underwent  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  final  agony.  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  My  spirit"  (Luke  xxiii.  46).  Humbly,  and  with 
quiet  confidence,  He  gave  back  His  life  to  the  Father.  It 
seems  hard  to  us  that  His  Father  should  have  left  Him  to 
agonise  on  the  Cross,  and  withdrawn  all  consolation  from  Him. 
But  in  the  face  of  seeming  hardness  Christ  did  not  hesitate, 
even  at  this  supremely  bitter  moment,  to  abandon  Himself 
into  the  Father's  hands. 

Death's  awful  pangs  laid  hold  on  Him.  His  head  sank 
down  on  to  His  breast,  and  the  Lord  breathed  forth  His  soul 
in  one  long,  profound  sigh. 

He  yielded  Himself  freely  and  with  conscious  purpose  to 
death  (John  x.  18).  The  spirit  of  obedience  ruled  in  His 
heart  to  the  last  (Phil.  ii.  8). 

As  He  hung  there  dead  upon  the  Cross,  they  pierced  His 
side  with  a  spear.  This  was  the  offering  of  His  blood,  even 
to  the  last  drop,  the  rending  asunder  of  the  heart,  that 
marvellous  laboratory  of  life,  which  stands  in  so  intimate  a 
relation  to  the  emotional  nature  of  man. 
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As  Eve  came  forth  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam, 
so  the  Church,  with  its  two  great  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Eucharist  (typified  by  the  water  and  the  blood) 
issued  forth,  a  new  Eve,  from  the  side  of  Christ. 

Now,  on  that  Cross  which  stands  before  us,  there  hangs  a 
dead  Christ ! 

2.  The  Cross  of  Christ  confirms  and  illumines  all  the 
mighty  truths  of  religion. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  great  lighthouse  which  shines 
out  over  dark  and  stormy  waters  ;  it  gives  new  insight  into 
all  that  reason  teaches  us  of  God  ;  it  unveils  before  us  the 
mystery  of  that  yearning  love  which  seeks  to  draw  us,  children 
of  men,  close  to  its  heart. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  an  infallible  guide  ;  it  restrains  our 
feet  from  wandering,  and  points  out  the  surest  way  to  our 
goal. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  chair  of  the  Divine  Teacher ; 
there  we  learn  from  His  lips  what  it  behoves  us  to  do  and  to 
leave  undone. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  an  emblem  of  Christian  character. 
The  Christian  must  stand  erect  and  steadfast ;  he  must  be  a 
bearer  of  Christ.  * 

The  Cross  of  Christ  reminds  us  that  every  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  aims  at  God's  glory  is  endowed  with  an  infinite 
value  in  His  sight.  The  closer  to  the  Cross,  the  greater  the 
love  God  lavishes  on  the  soul. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  is  thy  stay  and  sure  support.  All 
else  must  fail  thee  ;  if  thou  desirest  to  make  thy  dwelling  in 
God,  seek  nothing  but  the  Cross  whereon  to  rest. 

The  Cross,  that  visible  token  of  ignominy,  that  lingering 
torture  of  common  criminals,  stands  there  as  a  challenge  to 
all  Christ's  noble  lovers.  The  choicest  and  most  precious 
fruit  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  is  a  love  of  the  Cross. 
Pagan  philosophers  knew  how  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
sensitive  nature  in  proud  silence.  But  to  seek  the  Cross,  to 
feel  it,  and  yet  to  love  and  give  thanks  for  it,  and  rejoice  in 
it,  this  only  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  can  do. 

3.  What  does  the  Cross  say  to  us  as  it  stands  there  on 
life's  road  ?     It  has  a  great  message  of  truth  for  the  passing 

2  M 
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wayfarer  :  "  The  Lord  hath  cancelled  thy  debt."  And  to  this 
message  it  adds  that  mighty  word  of  consolation :  "  Thy 
Cross  will  bear  thee  to  Heaven." 

Since  my  God  made  expiation  on  the  Cross,  suffering  has 
lost  its  sting  ;  I  will  welcome  it  and  pass  the  more  swiftly 
along  the  heavenward  road.  "  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they 
also  who  live,  may  not  now  live  to  themselves,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  them  and  rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v.  15). 

Pious  hands  prepared  a  worthy  sepulture  for  the  Lord. 
Reverently  they  took  His  Body  down  from  the  Cross  and 
laid  It  in  His  Mother's  arms.  With  what  anguish  and  un- 
speakable love  must  she  have  embraced  her  beloved  Son, 
and  gazed  upon  the  traces  of  His  Passion  !  To  how  many 
sorrowful  hearts  has  this  Mother's  sorrow  brought  healing  ! 

The  sacred  Body  was  thereafter  prepared  for  burial  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  custom  (Mark  xv.  46  ;  John  xix.  40  ; 
xx.  7  ;  Acts  ix.  37),  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii. 
57).     Christ  had  truly  died,  and  was  at  rest  in  the  tomb. 

At  the  instant  of  death,  His  soul  entered  Limbo,  the 
habitation  of  all  souls  which  had  passed  away  in  the  grace  of 
God  up  to  that  time,  These  souls  were  to  be  the  first  out  of 
all  mankind  to  know  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Redemption. 
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CHAPTER    CLVIII 

THE    ALTAR 

I.  If  a  living  faith  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross  has  been  preserved  to  this  day  in  Catholic  hearts,  it  is 
to  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  that  we  owe  it. 

To  contemplate  the  mere  externals  of  the  Mass  is  to  fail 
altogether  to  understand  its  meaning  ;  man's  natural  senses 
are  incapable  of  apprehending  a  work  which  only  the 
Godhead  could  have  wrought. 

In  its  essence,  the  Mass  is  a  sacrifice.  What  does  this 
imply? 

All  religious  cults  have  one  thing  in  common  ;  they  aim, 
first  and  foremost,  at  bringing  worship  to  God.  Amongst  all 
peoples  this  worship  has  found  its  most  adequate  expression 
in  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice,  in  its  fundamental  conception,  implies  a  bring- 
ing of  some  precious  thing  to  God,  and  its  destruction  in  His 
honour.  Humanity  has  sought  by  means  of  this  religious  act 
to  proclaim  its  conviction  that  all  that  it  is  and  has  belongs 
by  right  to  God,  and  that  it  is  prepared  to  bring  Him  this  all. 

If,  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whether  in 
historically  remote  or  in  more  recent  days,  whether  civilised 
or  uncivilised,  sacrifice  has  always  presented  itself  as  the  most 
appropriate  medium  of  access  to  God,  and  as  a  homage  and 
adoration  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  Deity  alone,  it  is 
clear  that  so  universal  a  conception  cannot  be  alien  to  the 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  reveals  to  us  the  one  great  and  perfect 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ;  here  the  price  of  the  whole  world's 
redemption  was  paid  down. 
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2.  But  Christ  further  desired  to  perpetuate  for  all  time  His 
presence  as  God  and  Man  in  our  midst.  He  willed  to  prove 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  how  infinite  is  His  love 
towards  men.  He,  their  Redeemer,  elected  to  abide  amongst 
them  in  visible  form,  thus  drawing  the  souls  He  loves  into  the 
closest  union  with  Himself,  and  fitting  them  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God  throughout  eternity. 

The  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  was  the  close  and  crown  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  His  presence  in  our  midst  would 
not  be  wholly  accordant  with  reality  unless  this  sacrifice  were 
truly  and  really  continued  for  all  time. 

There  is  a  natural  instinct  in  the  heart  of  man  which 
prompts  him  to  bring  his  personal  homage  and  adoration  to 
God  in  the  form  of  sacrifice. 

Of  ourselves  we  are  nothing ;  all  that  we  are,  we  are 
through  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  offered  on  Calvary.  To 
Him  then  we  must  turn,  uniting  ourselves  with  His  sacrifice, 
not  alone  inwardly  but  outwardly  as  well,  since  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  not  only  a  religion  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  whole 
man  ;  not  only  Divine,  but  human. 

For  this  reason,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (i.  u), 
God's  providential  love  has  ensured  to  us  the  visible  perpetua- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  in  a  manner  consonant  with 
the  whole  Christian  economy  of  salvation. 

3.  Close  to  us,  beneath  our  eyes,  the  Christ  who  offered 
Himself  for  our  sake  upon  the  Cross,  renews,  day  by  day, 
His  perfect  oblation  upon  the  altar. 

The  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  no  new  sacrifice,  excell- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  or  independent  of  it  ;  it  is  the 
actual  renewing  of  the  one  supreme  sacrifice,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  merits. 

The  Mass  sets  forth  all  that  God  has  done  for  man,  all 
that  man  ought  to  be  for  God,  and  all  that  humanity  is 
destined  to  become. 

In  that  act  of  holy  obedience  whereby  Christ  offered 
Himself  on  the  Cross  is  comprehended  the  act  of  love  whereby 
He  imparted  Himself  to  His  Apostles  at  the  Last  Supper  ; 
enshrined  within  it,  too,  lie  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
altar. 
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The  priest,  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  performs  an 
act  of  sublimest  adoration,  in  that  he  does  what  Christ  did, 
and  what  He  commanded  should  be  perpetuated  in  com- 
memoration of  Himself.  "  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of 
Me."  The  visible  priest  becomes,  as  it  were,  one  person  with 
our  invisible  High  Priest,  as  he  speaks  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion :  "  This  is  My  Body  "— "  This  is  My  Blood  which  shall  be 
shed  for  you." 

Christ  comes  into  our  midst.  He  who  as  God  and  Man 
made  His  oblation  upon  the  Cross  in  human  form,  renews 
His  sacrifice  here  upon  the  altar  in  a  form  at  once  mysterious 
and  sacramental. 

4.  Christ's  offering  upon  the  Cross  was  an  offering  unto 
death,  a  death  which  was  fully  attested  by  the  separation  of 
His  precious  Blood  from  His  sacred  Body.  This  separation  is 
typified  for  us  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  the  two  distinct 
elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

The  sacrifice  on  the  Cross  was  complete ;  Christ  sounded 
in  it  the  deepest  depths  of  humiliation.  The  oblation  which 
the  glorified  Christ  makes  to-day  upon  the  altar  under  the 
lowly  appearance  of  bodily  food,  represents  a  self-annihilation 
which  is  in  true  harmony  with  His  self-annihilation  upon 
the  Cross.  It  was  for  me  that  Christ  offered  Himself  on  the 
Cross,  He  gave  Himself  for  me,  and  through  His  death  He 
gives  me  life.  The  Holy  Eucharist  presents  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  sacrificial  meal ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ,  of  His  gift  of  Himself  for  me,  of  that 
humbling  even  unto  death  for  my  salvation. 

The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  veritable 
sacrifice,  an  unbloody  renewing  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross. 
Christ's  Church  cannot  attach  too  high  a  value  to  the  privilege 
of  assisting  at  Mass. 

As  often  as  thou  hearest  Mass,  thy  Saviour  draws  near. 
It  is  of  thee  He  thinks,  thee  He  invites.  Beware  lest  thou  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  benediction  at  His  hands. 
How  richly  did  He  compensate  Zacheus  for  his  eager  efforts 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Himself  as  He  passed  by  ! 
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CHAPTER    CLIX 

THE    CHURCH    OF   THE    CRUCIFIED 

I.  THROUGHOUT  the  whole  course  of  her  history,  Christ's 
Church  stands  revealed  as  the  Church  of  the  Crucified  ;  she 
bears  upon  her  the  mark  of  her  Founder.  Scarcely  had  she 
come  into  existence  before  the  storms  of  persecution  swept 
over  her.  Persecution  assumes  varying  forms,  it  is  true, 
but  in  its  essence  it  has  remained  unchanged  up  to  our  own 
day. 

Christ's  work  cannot  be  accomplished  without  stirring  up 
strife  and  opposition.  He  bade  His  Church  anticipate  no 
other  treatment  than  had  been  meted  out  to  Himself 
(Matt.  x.  16-23  ;  John  xvi.  2).  By  reason  of  her  union  with 
Him,  persecution  and  calumny  would  assuredly  be  her  lot 
(Matt.  v.  1 1  ;  John  ix.  35). 

The  teaching  office  of  the  Church  is  a  ground  of  persecu- 
tion. She  seeks  to  "  bring  into  captivity  every  understanding 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ"  (2  Cor.  x.  5),  and  knows  only  a 
crucified  Christ,  a  "  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  and  foolish- 
ness to  the  Gentiles  "  (1  Cor.  i.  23). 

The  priestly  office,  which  is  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  is  a 
further  ground  of  persecution,  because  it  speaks  to  men  of 
conscience  and  sin,  and  reconciliation  with  God  (John  xvi. 
8-10).  When  chastity  is  enjoined,  and  the  coming  judgment 
proclaimed,  the  world  gnashes  its  teeth  and  trembles. 

The  sovereign  authority  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  and  the 
pastoral  office  committed  to  her,  are  grounds  of  persecution, 
because  the  world  refuses  to  submit  to  the  demands  which 
Christianity  makes  upon  it. 

There  is  no  lack  of  traitors  who  rise  up  from  time  to  time 
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within  her  own  borders,  and  seek  to  hand  her  over  to  her 
enemies. 

There  is  no  lack  of  cowardly  disciples  who  are  prepared  to 
barter  the  high  interests  of  the  Church  for  wealth,  or  reputa- 
tion, or  their  personal  comfort  and  ease. 

There  is  no  lack  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  who  bring  to  bear  against  her  the  whole  array  of  their 
so-called  science,  and  indict  her  on  the  charge  of  narrowness 
and  ignorance. 

Paganism  and  worldliness  make  common  cause  with  her 
persecutors  ;  every  available  weapon  is  employed  in  the  hope 
of  sweeping  her  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

From  time  to  time  the  civil  authority  seeks  to  strike  at 
the  very  roots  of  her  existence.  In  its  arrogance  it  strives 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  to  rid  itself  of 
the  religion  established  by  Him.  It  conceives  of  itself  as 
divine,  and  the  one  fountain-head  of  all  law  and  authority. 

Its  first  step  is  to  give  currency  to  slanderous  charges 
against  the  Church  ;  the  next,  to  draft  such  laws  as  shall 
compass  her  destruction, 

2.  Every  lover  of  justice  must  be  conscious  of  a  pang 
when  he  contemplates  the  unceasing  attacks,  the  endless 
calumnies,  oppression  and  persecution  to  which  the  Church 
is  subjected,  and  notes  how,  century  after  century,  she  has 
lived,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  shadow  of  continual  defeat. 

Must  not  our  hearts  bleed  when  we  see  this  Church  so 
evil-entreated,  and  the  object  of  such  bitter  persecution — this 
Church  which  alone  brings  tidings  of  healing  to  the  nations, 
which  alone  offers  them  truth  and  salvation  from  impending 
dangers,  and  imparts  to  them  the  treasures  of  redeeming  grace, 
which  stands  before  us  as  humanity's  greatest  benefactress, 
and  Christ's  most  holy  Bride? 

3.  But  the  tribulations  of  the  Church  have  their  consoling 
side.  They  are  the  bridal  jewels  which  her  Lord  and 
Founder  has  clasped  about  her  ;  they  mark  her  out  as  His, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  dispossess  her  of  them. 

Just  as  the  Messias  chose  persecution  and  suffering  for 
His  earthly  lot,  so  He  continually  sought  to  prepare  His 
Apostles  for  the  great  heritage  of  persecution  which  awaited 
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them  in  their  turn.  "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
master ;  if  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute 
you  "  (John  xv.  20). 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  Church  holds  on  her  way  through 
the  long  chain  of  the  centuries,  secure  in  the  conviction  of 
her  oneness  with  Christ.  Following  upon  the  Apostles  there 
comes  the  innumerable  army  of  martyrs,  and  to  these,  again, 
succeed  those  countless  legions  of  Christian  souls  who,  in  the 
face  of  the  world's  hatred  and  persecution,  have  manfully 
carried  their  Lord's  Cross,  and  found  their  noblest  treasure 
in  His  love  and  His  example. 

A  splendid  march  indeed  is  this,  the  march  of  Christ's 
Church  down  the  long  highwray  of  life,  clad  in  her  Saviour's 
garments,  decked  with  His  jewels,  assured  of  the  eternal 
palm  of  victory  ! 

Even  on  earth,  then,  the  Church  celebrates  her  triumph, 
but  it  is  no  other  than  the  triumph  of  Calvary. 


fourth  Week 


THE   GLORIOUS   CONSUMMATION 
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CHAPTER  CLX 

DEVELOPMENT  ANtf  EINAL  ISSUE 

i.  The  world  of  nature  and  the  whole  ordering  of  human  life 
go  to  prove  that  Divine  Wisdom  is  not  wont  to  perfect  its  work 
at  a  single  stroke.  On  every  side  progress  and  development 
are  discernible  ;  that  which  is  past  is  revealed  as  the  germ  of 
that  which  was  to  come.  Everything  about  us  speaks  of 
process,  of  incompletion,  of  a  meaning  which  only  the  future 
can  perfectly  elucidate. 

When  we  turn  to  Christianity  we  find  a  certain  develop- 
ment clearly  traceable.  This  does  not  for  a  moment  imply 
that  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  treasure  of 
Divine  grace  which  it  mediates,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
susceptible  of  change  or  growth.  The  content  of  Christianity, 
as  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  Himself,  was  from  the  first  a 
perfect  content.  During  the  past  nineteen  hundred  years 
every  attempt  to  modify  it  in  any  essential  particular  has 
invariably  evoked  resistance,  and  this  resistance  will  be 
maintained  to  the  end.  So-called  "  modern  views "  are  not 
the  truth  which  Christ  taught,  nor  is  that  truth  which  Christ 
taught  "  modern." 

In  Christ's  doctrine  all  truth  is  summed  up  ;  Christian 
virtue  shines  forth  in  fullest  radiance  from  His  Cross.  The 
task  laid  upon  Christianity  was  that  of  proclaiming  this 
Divine  doctrine  to  successive  generations,  and  of  seeking  to 
draw  all  men  to  the  Cross. 

2.  Yet,  nevertheless,  development  and  definite  progress  are 
to  be  discerned  in  Christianity  as  it  moves  onwards  towards 
its  supreme  end.  Every  baptised  infant  is  made  a  partaker  in 
a  Christianity  which  lacks  nothing  in  completeness  ;  from  the 
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first,  the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  set  forth  as  something 
whole  and  perfect  in  itself.  But  the  appropriation  by  the 
individual  soul,  and  by  succeeding  generations,  of  all  that 
Christianity  implies  is  a  gradual  process.  No  less  gradual  is 
the  process  by  which  Christ  draws  humanity  into  union  with 
Himself,  and  fits  it  for  its  glorious  destiny.  Perfect  in  itself 
though  it  be,  such  a  development  as  this  is  clearly  traceable  in 
the  life  of  Christianity.  Any  real  apprehension  of  Christ  or 
the  meaning  of  His  work  is  impossible  apart  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  end  He  had  in  view. 

There  is  much  in  the  life  of  Christ  Himself  and  in  the  life 
of  the  religion  He  founded  which  as  yet  barely  tops  the 
horizon,  so  to  speak  ;  there  is  much  therefore  that  is  incom- 
prehensible, much  that  is  hard,  much  that  is  obscure.  In  the 
individual  Christian's  life,  too,  not  a  little  must  of  necessity 
happen  which  gives  rise  to  the  query  :  Why  does  God  permit 
this  ?  How  can  He  demand  this  or  that  of  me  ?  not  a  little 
which  tends  to  awaken  doubt  and  hesitation  in  our  minds. 

The  Apostle  himself  says  :  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable  "  (i  Cor. 
xv.  19). 

If  a  work  is  to  be  truly  judged,  its  final  issue  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  three  theological  virtues  ought  to  lack  nothing  of 
their  fulness.  We  must  believe  in  a  perfect  Christ,  we  must 
hope  in  a  perfect  Christ,  we  must  love  a  perfect  Christ. 
Hence  it  is  essential  that  we  should  contemplate  Christ  in  all 
His  completeness  "  perfected  for  evermore." 

How  could  we,  poor  children  of  men,  love  God  unreser- 
vedly if  we  did  not  know  that  the  good  God  has  created, 
redeemed  and  sanctified  us  that  He  may  give  us  happiness  ; 
that  even  in  our  crosses  there  is  a  hidden  spring  of  joy  and 
victory  ? 

The  pious  hermit,  Antonius,  said  to  his  disciples  as  he  lay 
dying  :  "  There  is  one  way  by  which  every  difficulty  may  be 
overcome,  and  that  is  the  way  of  spiritual  joy  and  the  continual 
thought  of  God." 

Where  joy  has  no  part  in  the  work,  success  is  never 
achieved. 
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3.  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  the  final  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Cross.  Our  eyes  must  look  beyond  the 
sepulchre  to  that  future  where  defeat  is  transformed  into 
victory,  failure  into  success.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  so  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?  (Luke 
xxiv.  26).  "  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  your  reward  is  very 
great  in  Heaven"  (Matt.  v.  12). 

For  the  Saviour  Himself  the  conflict  lasted  but  three  and 
thirty  years  ;  His  bitter  Passion  but  a  few  hours.  "  I  will 
come  to  you  ...  In  my  Father's  house  there  are  many 
mansions  .  .  .  your  joy  no  man  shall  take  from  you  " 
(John  xiv.  18,  2  ;  xvi.  22). 

What  a  good  and  sweet  Master  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ ! 
What  an  indescribable  graciousness  is  manifest  in  His  every 
word  !  How  can  we  fail  to  rejoice  in  His  love  ?  to  adhere  to 
Him  with  inmost  joy  and  enthusiasm  ?  to  bear  our  cross  after 
Him  with  a  glad  and  willing  heart  ? 

Since  the  Resurrection,  the  life  of  Christianity  has  been 
one  long  triumph  ;  the  final  consummation  of  this  triumph  is 
reserved  for  eternity. 
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CHAPTER    CLXI 

THE  RESURRECTION 

* 
i.  DURING  the  awful  hours  of  Christ's  Passion,  His 
Divinity  remained,  so  to  speak,  obscured,  yet  It  was  none 
the  less  present,  and  by  Its  presence  an  infinite  value  was 
imparted  to  His  sufferings.  It  shines  forth  again  in  the 
Resurrection,  to  the  end  that  our  hearts  may  be  filled  with 

joy- 
Christ  truly  rose  from  the  dead.  Abundant  evidence  is 
forthcoming  to  attest  the  fact :  the  testimony  of  His  own 
prophetic  words  (Matt.  xvii.  23  ;  xx.  19  ;  Mark  ix.  31  ;  x.  34; 
Luke  xviii.  33) ;  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  (Mark  xvi.  9) ;  of  the 
angels,  the  holy  women,  the  Apostles,  and  many  other  eye- 
witnesses. In  all  their  preaching,  the  Apostles  habitually 
dwelt  on  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  as  the  groundwork  of 
Christian  doctrine  (1  Cor.  xv.  14). 

God  hath  "  raised  Him  up  from  the  dead,  and  hath  given 
Him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God 
(1  Pet.  i.  21). 

Our  whole  life  must  rest  on  God  ;  to  God  alone  can  we 
entrust  ourselves,  our  future,  our  death  and  our  eternity. 

2.  The  Resurrection  brings  Christ's  redemptive  work  to  a 
close,  and  sets  the  Divine  seal  upon  it ;  this  is  the  reason  why 
our  faith  is  grounded  in  God  Himself. 

Only  Divine  omnipotence  can  recall  the  dead  to  life.  The 
Saviour  had  predicted  His  coming  Resurrection  to  the  Jews, 
referring  to  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  His  miracles,  and  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  His  Divinity.  Now  His  words  are  ful- 
filled, and  the  miracle  is  wrought.  This,  His  supreme  miracle, 
is  the  confirmation  of  all  those  other  miracles  which  had  gone 
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before.     The  Resurrection,  therefore,  constitutes  the  last  and 
mightiest  proof  of  Christ's  Divinity. 

With  the  Resurrection,  the  glorification  of  our  race  has 
already  begun  ;  our  hope,  then,  no  less  than  our  faith,  is 
grounded  in  God. 

We  seek  for  peace  and  happiness  ;  we  yearn  for  that  which 
abides,  which  is  great  enough  and  beautiful  enough  to  satisfy 
our  heart  and  our  entire  being  to  the  full.  Such  a  longing  as 
this  only  God  can  meet. 

We  who  are  Christians  look  with  eager  desire  for  the  ful- 
filment of  those  rich  promises  which  Jesus  Christ  has  made  to 
us  His  followers.  If  our  hope  were  not  rooted  in  God,  we 
might  well  despair  because  of  our  littleness  and  sinfulness. 
But  Christ's  Resurrection  is  a  sure  proof  to  us  that  our  hope 
is  set  in  God  Himself. 

True,  we  are  not  as  yet  partakers  of  the  felicity  of  which 
the  Resurrection  is  an  earnest,  but  we  behold  in  it  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  glory  is 
our  glory. 

The  glorified  soul  is  a  new  source  of  life  to  the  body  it 
informs,  a  life  which  has  ceased  to  be  natural,  and  become 
supernatural.  By  the  operation  of  Divine  omnipotence,  the 
body  enters  into  possession  of  all  those  spiritual  attributes 
which  are  in  harmony  with  its  glorified  state.  It  becomes 
immortal,  free  of  the  limitations  which  natural  life  imposes,, 
endowed  with  unearthly  beauty  and  radiance,  subtle  and 
mobile,  able  to  penetrate  where  it  wills,  and  possessed  of  a  ful- 
ness of  power  to  which  neither  matter,  nor  space,  nor  time  can 
set  bounds,  even  for  a  moment.  The  Resurrection  is  the  first 
step  in  the  glorification,  the  abiding  glorification,  of  Christ. 
This  is  why  Easter  is  the  Feast  of  Feasts  ;  why  the  Alleluia, 
that  great  cry  of  joy,  springs  naturally  to  our  lips. 

We,  Christ's  disciples,  share  in  His  glorification  ;  what  He 
is  now  is  a  revelation  of  what  all  those  are  destined  to  become 
whom  the  Divine  Workman  has  wrought  and  fashioned  in  the 
furnace  of  tribulation  here  on  earth.  This  glorified  life  was 
the  supreme  end  which  the  God  Man  had  in  view  ;  it  is  the 
archetype,  the  pledge,  and  the  actual  source  of  the  glorious 
life  which  will  one  day  be  our  portion. 
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In  Christ  we  behold  our  Captain,  our  Brother,  our  Head, 
our  Crown,  and  our  Life.     Where  He  is,  we  too  shall  be. 

The  Resurrection  is  a  confirmation  not  only  of  our  faith 
and  hope,  but  of  our  love  as  well.  It  teaches  us  who  He  was 
who  did  and  suffered  so  much  for  us  men. 
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CHAPTER   CLXII 

THE  WITNESS   TO  THE  RESURRECTION 

I.  The  fact  of  the  Resurrection  was  made  known  by  an 
angel  to  the  watchers  beside  the  sepulchre.  An  earthquake 
heralded  his  descent  from  Heaven  (Matt,  xxviii.  3,  4}. 

These  official  guardians  of  the  tomb  came  with  their  tidings 
to  the  high  priests,  and  were  offered  bribes  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  allege  that  the  Lord's  body  had  been  stolen  away 
whilst  they  slept. 

It  is  probable  that  our  Saviour  appeared  first  to  His  holy 
Mother.  The  Gospels  make  no  mention  of  this,  but  much 
must  have  taken  place  which  has  not  been  recorded.  Our 
Lord  always  did  what  was  right  and  fitting  ;  none  had  a 
stronger  claim  on  Him  than  Mary,  whether  by  virtue  of  the 
ties  of  nature  or  of  grace. 

On  that  Sunday  the  holy  women  hastened  at  dawn  to  the 
sepulchre,  that  they  might  show  their  veneration  and  love 
towards  Him  Who  lay  there.  They  found  the  stone  rolled 
back,  and  the  tomb  empty.  Angels  announced  to  them  that 
the  Lord  had  risen,  and  bade  them  carry  the  tidings  to  the 
Apostles,  and  more  particularly  to  Peter.  Jesus  revealed 
Himself  in  a  special  manner  to  Magdalene,  and  thereafter  to 
the  women  as  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  Apostles. 

Our  Lord  charged  Magdalene  to  tell  His  brethren  (the 
Apostles)  that  He  was  about  to  go  before  them  into  Galilee, 
where  they  would  see  Him,  and  to  this  message  He  added 
the  words:  "  I  ascend  to  My  Father,  and  to  your  Father ;  to 
My  God,  and  your  God  "  (John  xx.  17). 

On  receiving  these  tidings,  Peter  and  John  ran  to  the 
sepulchre,  not  because   they  rejected  them  as  incredible,  but 

2  N 
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because  they  desired  to  behold  the  place  with  their  own  eyes 
and  to  form  their  judgment  accordingly.  As  a  result,  they 
became  convinced  that  no  removal  of  the  Lord's  body  could 
have  taken  place,  and  that  Christ  had  truly  risen  from  the 
dead,  as  He  had  prophesied  (John  xx.  9). 

The  Lord  showed  Himself  specially  to  the  repentant  Peter, 
assured  him  of  his  forgiveness,  and  bade  him  confirm  the  faith 
of  his  brethren. 

He  subsequently  appeared  to  two  disciples  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus.  As  they  walked,  they  were  conversing 
sadly  about  the  grievous  fate  of  the  great  Prophet,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  the  fruit  of  His  labours  ;  the  tale  brought  by 
the  holy  women  had  but  added  to  their  sorrow  and  perplexity, 
x^s  yet,  they  understood  nothing  of  the  mystery  of  the  Cross, 
hence  it  was  that  our  Lord  reproved  them  as  foolish  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  (Luke  xxiv.  25).  The  Saviour 
enlightened  their  minds  concerning  the  real  significance 
of  His  death,  and  convinced  them  of  the  reality  of  His 
Resurrection.  Thereupon,  their  hearts  aglow  with  joyful  love 
and  enthusiasm,  they  hastened  back  to  the  city  to  make 
known  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Apostles.  Even  their  testimony, 
however,  did  not  suffice  to  remove  the  doubts  which  still 
lingered  in  the  Apostles'  minds  (Mark  xvi.  13). 

At  length  Christ  appeared  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and 
upbraided  them  with  their  incredulity,  because  they  had  not 
believed  them  who  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen  again.  On 
this  occasion  only  Thomas  was  absent  (John  xx.  24).  The 
Lord  appeared  in  their  midst,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  gave 
them  every  possible  proof  of  His  veritable  and  glorious 
Resurrection.  It  was  then  that  He  spoke  the  words  :  "  Peace 
be  to  you,  as  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I  also  send  you 
.  .  .  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  sins  you  shall 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them  ;  and  whose  sins  you  shall 
retain,  they  are  retained"  (John  xx.  21-23). 

Thus  Christ  accomplished  the  end  for  which  He  came 
on  earth.  With  truly  human  tenderness  He  gave  us  the 
assurance  of  His  victory  over  death,  and  set  forward  the 
establishment  of  His  Church. 

2.  The  Apostle  Thomas  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
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believe  in  this  miracle  unless  he  could  put  his  finger  into 
the  place  of  the  nails,  and  his  hand  into  the  wounded  side. 
Condescending  to  the  weakness  of  a  disciple  who  had  given 
proof  before  now  of  fidelity  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion (John  xi.  1 6),  the  Saviour  appeared  again  to  the 
Apostles  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days,  when  Thomas  was  with 
them.  In  His  exceeding  goodness  and  clemency,  He  invited 
the  sceptical  Apostle  to  do  that  very  thing  apart  from  which 
he  had  declared  belief  to  be  impossible.  Overwhelmed  with 
shame,  Thomas  sank  down  with  the  words  :  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God  !  "  Surely  none  can  charge  the  Apostles  with  being 
unduly  credulous  ! 

The  marks  of  the  wounds  were  still  visible,  because  the 
risen  body  of  the  Saviour  was  that  same  body  in  which  He 
had  suffered.  They  were  a  witness  to  His  victory  over  death 
and  hell,  a  source  of  peculiar  glory,  and  an  abiding  proof  of 
His  love  for  us. 

Subsequently  the  Saviour  appeared  in  Galilee  at  a  moment 
when  His  disciples  were  fishing  in  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
Peter  was  the  leader  of  the  little  band.  Scarcely  had  John 
turned  to  him  with  the  words,  "It  is  the  Lord,"  before  he 
sprang  into  the  water,  and  made  his  way  to  Him  (John  xxi. 
7).  When  they  had  gathered  about  Him  on  the  shore,  Our 
Lord  partook  of  a  meal  with  them  in  the  old  familiar  fashion. 

Thereafter,  calling  Peter  by  name,  He  committed  a  special 
authority  into  his  hands.  He,  who  was  Himself  the  great, 
Divinely  appointed,  Pastor  of  the  sheep,  commissioned  His 
Apostle  to  be  His  representative,  and  to  feed  His  flock.  This 
authority  was  to  extend  alike  over  teachers  and  taught. 
Strong  and  humble  love  was  needed  for  the  rightful  dis- 
charge of  such  a  task.  The  Saviour  called  St.  Peter  to  follow 
Him  more  perfectly  than  any  other  of  His  Apostles  (John 
xxi.  19). 

God  is  not  compelled  to  reverse  His  decrees  because  of 
defect  on  man's  part  (Romans  xi.  29).  Christ's  conduct  in 
regard  to  Peter  is  replete  with  instruction  for  us. 

With  Peter  He  dealt  in  one  way,  with  John  in  another. 
To  John  He  gave  His  intimate  friendship  ;  to  Peter,  His 
high  esteem.     On  John  He  bestowed  the  gift  of  virginity  and 
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contemplation,  on  Peter  that  of  noble  courage  and  effectual 
zeal.  John  was  entrusted  with  His  beloved  Mother  ;  Peter 
with  His  Church. 

3.  Finally,  our  Lord  appeared  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  His  disciples  (Matt, 
xxviii.  16-20  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6).  Here,  before  them  all,  He  con- 
firmed the  delegation  of  His  power  to  His  Apostles,  and  bade 
them  exercise  it  in  His  name.  "  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in 
Heaven  and  in  earth"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18).  Christ  is  possessed 
of  the  fulness  of  power — the  power  of  Teacher,  Pastor  and 
Priest — inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Creator  of 
the  world  (John  i.  10).  He  inherited  this  supreme  power  as 
the  God  Man  (Col.  i.  15)  :  its  sphere  is  as  wide  as  the  sphere 
of  God's  sovereignty  ;  it  is  His,  not  for  Himself  alone,  but  to 
impart  as  He  wills  and  in  the  measure  He  wills.  This  power 
which  accrues  to  Him  by  right,  He  elected  to  win  and  purchase 
for  Himself  (Heb.  ii.  10)  in  order  that  He  might  receive  it  at 
the  hands  of  His  Father,  and  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  Father's  purpose. 

This  His  power,  then,  was  committed  by  Christ  to  the 
Apostles.  "  Teach "  (make  disciples  of)  and  "  baptize " 
(incorporate  into  my  Kingdom).  Teach  men  "  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 

This  power  which  Christ  delegated  to  His  Apostles 
embraces  the  entire  world  as  its  sphere  of  action  (Mark  xvi. 
15)  ;  all  peoples  are  subjected  to  it  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  and  for 
all  time,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

By  the  committal  of  such  authority  to  His  Apostles, 
together  with  the  injunction  to  use  it,  Christ  laid  on  them  the 
obligation  of  using  it  effectually,  and  on  all  men  the  duty  of 
submitting  to  them  as  teachers,  priests  and  pastors.  Christ's 
own  lips  have  told  us  what  reward  or  punishment  follows  on 
the  recognition  or  slighting  of  this  authority. 


, 
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CHAPTER    CLXIII 

EASTER   THOUGHTS 

I.  Christ's  glorified  life  begins  with  the  Resurrection;  it 
is  a  life  free  from  all  dependence  on  earthly  conditions,  and 
possessed  of  the  very  principle  of  life  within.  If  Christ 
partakes  of  food,  it  is  not  because  He  stands  in  need  of 
sustenance,  but  that  He  may  demonstrate  the  reality  of  His 
material  Body.  He  transcends  all  limitations  of  space  ;  He 
is  invested  with  a  peculiar  power  over  nature  (John  xxi. 
6,  9),  and  over  His  own  Body  (Luke  xxiv.  16;  John  xx. 
15;  xxi.  7).  In  all  this  we  behold  the  first  beginnings  of 
His  glory.  Here  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  building 
into  which  thou  art  incorporated  as  a  living  stone.  Here  is 
the  Vine,  of  which  thou  art  a  branch.  Here  is  the  Head  of 
the  one  body  whose  member  thou  art. 

Christ's  victory  was  achieved  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
defeat.  Thy  life  must  reveal  the  same  contradiction.  In  the 
enlightened  words  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  :  "  Wouldst  thou 
love  well  ?  hate  thyself.  Wouldst  thou  live  well  ?  slay  thyself. 
Art  thou  desirous  of  amassing  much  wealth  ?  fling  the  whole 
world  away.  Wouldst  thou  be  honoured  ?  despise  thyself, 
and  render  honour  to  them  who  scorn  thee,  and  put  thee  to 
shame.  Wouldst  thou  possess  good  ?  endure  evil  all  thy  life 
long.  Seekest  thou  everlasting  rest  ?  spend  thyself  in  hard 
toil,  and  welcome  the  burdens  laid  on  thee." 

Christ  had  need  to  "  suffer  these  things,  and  so  to  enter 
into  His  glory "  (Luke  xxiv.  26).  Learn  what  thy  course 
must  be  if  thou  wouldst  attain  thine  end.  A  few  pious 
practices,  intermingled  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  the  gratification  of  self-love,  and  a  secret 
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complacency  will  not  suffice.  He  who  would  rise  with 
Christ  must  die  with  Christ.  Christ's  whole  life  was  a 
continual  dying. 

Our  Lord's  Passion  demonstrates  how  terrible  is  the 
strength  of  those  disordered  passions  which  sway  man's 
heart ;  it  reveals  them  as  capable  of  withstanding  the  sub- 
limest  and  most  moving  revelation  of  God's  merciful  designs, 
and  of  bringing  untold  evil  on  an  entire  nation.  But  Easter 
Day  showed  clearly  that  no  human  malice  could  baffle  those 
designs,  or  bring  them  to  naught. 

2.  Not  alone  Christ's  Soul,  but  His  Body  also,  bore  its 
share  in  His  glorification.  Christ  truly  rose  from  the  dead, 
clothed  in  a  truly  human  Body  (Luke  xxiv.  39),  which  was 
animated  by  a  truly  human  life  (Luke  xxiv.  43  ;  Matt, 
xxviii.  9).  This  was  the  self-same  Body  in  which  He  had 
suffered  death  (John  xx.  20,  27).  Let  this  truth  remind  thee 
that  thou  art  called  upon  to  surrender  not  only  thy  spirit, 
but  thy  body  as  well,  to  the  operation  of  sanctifying  grace. 

God  has  ordained  that  this  human  body  of  ours  shall  have 
no  small  share  in  the  supernatural  process  of  sanctification, 
hence  it  is  also  destined  to  partake  of  supernatural  glory. 
"  It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall  rise  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in 
weakness,  it  shall  rise  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body, 
it  shall  rise  a  spiritual  body  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  44). 

The  flesh  shares  in  the  hardships  of  the  fight,  it  must 
share,  too,  in  the  joys  of  victory.  The  flesh  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  our  salvation. 

For  a  great  number  of  souls,  subjection  to  God  may  be 
summed  up,  from  first  to  last,  as  a  struggle  to  subdue  their 
natural  passions.  These  passions  are  essentially  vehement, 
and  they  are  re-enforced  by  the  mighty  and  unwearying 
efforts  of  the  powers  of  hell,  which  seek  at  every  stage  of 
man's  existence  to  assail  his  defences  at  their  weakest  point. 

3.  The  risen  Christ  condescended  to  His  disciples'  needs 
in  the  tenderest  way,  desiring  thereby  to  comfort  and 
brace  their  hearts,  but  He  by  no  means  freed  them  from 
all  their  difficulties  and  perplexities  at  a  single  stroke.  If 
thou,  His  follower,  art  repeatedly  called  upon  to  experience 
the  hardships  of  existence,  remember  that  it  is  thy  beloved 
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Saviour  who  deals  thus  with  thee,  who,  of  His  own  goodness, 
and  without  any  merit  on  thy  part,  has  taken  thee  into  His 
school  that  He  may  purge  thy  heart  of  all  those  grievous 
imperfections  which  render  it  barren  and  devoid  of  peace. 
In  His  own  good  time,  He  will  give  thee  strength  and 
consolation. 

The  risen  Christ  enlarges  and  strengthens  our  faith  by 
declaring  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19),  and  by  the  manifestation  of  His  Resurrection. 
He  teaches  us  what  the  conditions  of  revelation  are,  and 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  our  faith  in  it. 

God  makes  use  of  human  instruments  in  His  self-revela- 
tion to  man  ;  this  is  in  harmony  alike  with  our  human  nature, 
and  His  Divine  purposes. 

No  easy  credulity  is  asked  of  thee,  but  neither  must  thou 
oppose  a  stubborn  front  to  truth.  The  rigid  certainty  which 
science  occasionally  offers  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  religious 
life.  God  deals  with  us  as  men.  Whilst  revealing  truth, 
He  is  concerned  to  leave  full  play  to  the  action  of  our  free- 
will. 

God  makes  use  of  ordinary  means,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  His  own  immediate  and  extraordinary  operations. 
Certain  elements  in  the  Christian  religion  are  essentially 
mysterious  in  character,  and  have  given  rise  to  what  is  termed 
"  mysticism."  There  is  a  true  mysticism  which  has  its  source 
in  God,  but  there  is  also  a  false  mysticism  which  has  been 
fruitful  of  error,  and  wrought  no  small  harm  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

4.  During  the  forty  days  which  preceded  His  Ascension, 
our  Lord  conferred  many  gifts  upon  His  Church.  Two 
Sacraments  were  brought  into  special  prominence  :  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confession  (John  xx.  23),  and  that  of  Baptism 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  He  opened  the  minds  of  His  Apostles  to 
understand  the  Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv.  45),  and  made  due 
provision  for  the  government  of  His  Church  (John  xxi.  15-22  ; 
Mark  xvi.  15). 

Thou  mayest  understand  somewhat  of  thy  Saviour's  good- 
ness and  love  towards  man  by  contemplating  Him  beneath 
three  aspects. 
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To  Magdalene,  He  showed  Himself  as  a  gardener ;  like 
a  good  gardener  He  is  eager  to  introduce  order  and  beauty 
where  desolation  reigns.  To  the  two  disciples  He  showed 
Himself  as  a  wayfarer,  and  in  very  truth  He  is  our  Fellow- 
Pilgrim  on  this  earth,  and  our  Consoler.  To  His  disciples  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  He  showed  Himself  as  a  shepherd, 
whose  care  is  for  the  flock  which  He  gathers  into  the  fold 
of  His  own  choosing. 

Serve  the  Lord  with  a  glad  heart.  Be  no  cheerless  guest 
in  this  world  of  His.  Put  not  thy  Master  to  shame,  but  let 
men  gather  from  thy  countenance  that  thou  hast  taken 
service  with  One  who  said  :  "  My  yoke  is  sweet,  and  My 
burden  light." 
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CHAPTER    CLXIV 

THE     CAUSE     OF     CHRIST     IS     A     VICTORIOUS 

CAUSE 

i.  Even  though  Christ  has  risen  again,  God's  service  is  still 
a  difficult  warfare,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  still  "  suffereth 
violence."  So  it  must  continue  as  long  as  we  live  and  the 
world  lasts. 

Toilsome  days,  and  many  a  hard  fight  await  the  Christian 
soul  ;  the  daily,  unremitting  task  of  self-mastery  is  fraught 
with  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  which  none  can  hope  to 
escape. 

As  soldiers  are  trained  in  time  of  peace  lest  war  should  find 
them  unprepared,  so  the  Christian  must  practise  continual 
self-discipline,  if  he  would  triumph  when  the  decisive  moment 
comes.  The  high  road  to  victory  is  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war.  "  I  chastise  my  body,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  and 
bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  perhaps,  when  I  have  preached 
to  others,  I  myself  should  become  a  castaway"  (i  Cor. 
ix.  27). 

It  is  by  self-discipline  in  apparently  insignificant  details 
that  we  learn  the  secret  of  victory  in  a  more  arduous  fight. 
Daily  life  offers  countless  opportunities  for  practising  self- 
control  in  regard  to  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  other 
senses  ;  for  the  mastering  of  pride  and  sensual  passions,  of 
curiosity  and  impatience,  slothfulness  and  love  of  ease ;  for 
the  restraining  of  a  contentious  and  inconstant  spirit,  of 
human  respect  and  a  love  of  approbation  ;  for  sobriety  in 
dress  and  outward  demeanour. 

In  addition  to  these  inward  battles,  the  Christian  has  an 
exterior  conflict  to  sustain.     "  Our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we 
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suffered  all  tribulation  ;  combats  without,  fears  within " 
(2  Cor.  vii.  5).  The  world  and  the  powers  of  darkness  assail 
the  soul  continually. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  Christian's  battlefield.  Is 
it  possible  that  he  should  bear  about  a  serene  and  joyous 
heart  in  the  midst  of  this  perpetual  struggle,  in  face  of  these 
constant  perils  ?     Yes  ! 

What  does  the  soldier  do  when  faced  by  the  toils  and 
difficulties  of  the  fight?  He  bids  himself  remember  that  he 
is  serving  under  a  victorious  flag.  "  In  the  world  you  shall 
have  distress,  but  have  confidence,  I  have  overcome  the 
world"  (John  xvi.  33). 

At  the  outset  of  His  public  ministry,  Christ  met  with  no 
small  measure  of  success.  Men  were  conscious  of  some  great 
and  wonderful  power  working  in  their  midst  (Luke  xiii.  17). 
The  people  followed  Him  in  crowds  (Matt.  xix.  2),  pressing 
upon  Him  so  eagerly  that  houses,  and  open  spaces,  and  even 
the  shores  of  the  lake  became  all  too  narrow  (Luke  v.  1  ; 
viii.  45  ;  xii.  1).  Men  forgot  their  need  alike  of  rest  and 
food  as  they  stood  listening  to  His  words  (Matt.  xv.  32). 
Even  His  enemies  were  driven  to  acknowledge  that  "  never 
did  man  speak  like  this  Man"  (John  vii.  46).  It  was  this 
very  triumph  of  His  which  stirred  His  foes  to  such  bitter 
animosity. 

Yet,  so  far  as  Judaism  was  concerned,  the  Saviour  was,  to 
all  appearance,  finally  worsted ;  for  the  time  being,  His  labours 
and  sacrifices  seem  destined  to  fail  of  fruit.  He  lay  dead  in 
the  tomb,  and  His  enemies  exulted  over  the  ruin  of  His  cause. 

But  Christ's  death  was  His  victory  ;  it  was  as  a  Conqueror 
that  He  rose  from  the  tomb. 

By  His  grace,  by  His  perfect  life  of  virtue,  and  finally 
by  His  Passion  and  death,  He  triumphed  over  the  power 
of  sin  and  human  passions,  and  set  the  souls  of  men  free  to 
serve  under  the  banner  of  His  Cross. 

Thenceforward,  praise  and  sovereign  might  and  im- 
measurable joy  became  His  inheritance  in  His  glorified  life. 

Even  now,  in  this  world,  His  victorious  rule  has  begun. 
What  is  there  greater  or  holier  on  earth  than  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  ? 
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2.  True,  Divine  Providence  permits  human  weakness,  in 
every  conceivable  form,  to  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  Christ's 
Church  ;  the  waves  run  high,  and  the  winds  rage  round  the 
frail  bark  in  which  the  Lord  seems  at  times  to  lie  sleeping. 
Yet,  despite  all  seeming,  He  is  awake,  watching,  commanding 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  manifesting  His  Divine  omnipotence 
at  every  turn. 

Only  God  can  bring  the  bark  of  His  Church  in  safety 
through  such  hostile  and  conflicting  elements,  but  He  is 
mighty  and  a  God  of  victory. 

In  place  of  a  shameful  Cross,  innumerable  altars  have 
risen  up  whereon  Christ  is  adored.  In  place  of  a  single 
nation  which  rejected  Him,  peoples  from  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth  are  hastening  to  His  feet.  In  place  of  a  handful 
of  faithful  souls,  millions,  drawn  from  every  rank  of  life,  have 
learnt  during  the  past  nineteen  centuries  to  esteem  the  world 
as  mere  nothingness  in  comparison  with  Christ,  to  "  count  all 
things  but  as  dung  that  they  might  gain  Him  "  (Phil.  iii.  8). 

The  world  to-day  is  still  sundered  into  two  camps,  the 
one  for,  the  other  against,  the  cause  of  Christ.  All  who 
cling  to  what  is  mean  and  impure  and  defiled  by  self-love, 
all  who  are  content  with  an  outward  show  of  decorum  and  so- 
called  knowledge,  thereby  range  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  Christ. 

But  he  who  wills  with  steadfast  purpose  to  rise  above 
the  ignoble  claims  made  upon  him  by  his  lower  self,  and  to 
guard  with  jealous  care  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue  and  pure 
wisdom  in  his  heart,  is  drawn  by  an  inward  attraction  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Christ.  Willingly  or  unwillingly, 
friend  and  foe  alike  are  constrained  to  bear  witness  to  a 
victorious  Christ. 

To-day  men's  eyes  turn  with  ever-growing  expectancy 
towards  the  religion  of  Christ,  recognising  in  it  the  one  force 
potent  enough  to  safeguard  the  civilised  world  from  the  horrors 
of  a  recrudescent  paganism,  whose  vitality  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  hold  of  Christianity  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  tends  to  diminish. 

Such  is  the  victory  which  overcomes  the  world  ! 
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CHAPTER   CLXV 

THE  ASCENSION 

I.  All  about  us  on  this  earth  is  mutable  and  fleeting.  "We 
have  not  here  a  lasting  city,  but  we  seek  one  that  is  to  come  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  14).  What  we  seek  is  eternal,  abiding  felicity, 
and  we  are  impelled  to  seek  it  because  we  are  men. 
Christianity  comes  to  confirm,  purify  and  ennoble  this 
aspiration. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  Lord  willed  to  quit  this 
earth  and  ascend  to  Heaven  in  a  manner  visible  to  human 
eyes,  and  capable  of  being  represented  to  our  minds  by  a 
definite  act  of  the  imagination.  In  the  condescension  of  a  love 
which  takes  count,  at  every  point,  of  human  limitations,  He 
seeks  the  more  effectually  to  draw  us  into  association  with 
the  infinite  and  the  Divine.  "  He  that  descended  is  the  same 
also  that  ascended  above  all  the  heavens  that  He  might  fill 
all  things"  (Eph.  iv.  10). 

The  Ascension  is,  above  and  beyond  all  else,  a  glorifica- 
tion of  Christ.  No  more  fitting  or  glorious  close  to  His 
sojourn  here  on  earth  could  have  been  devised  by  our  Lord. 

But  the  Ascension  is  not  less  truly  a  glorification  of  our 
human  nature,  which  is  exalted  in  Christ  above  all  the  great 
Court  of  Heaven,  and  made  to  participate  in  the  honour 
of  its  Divine  Head. 

2.  Henceforward  our  hearts  are  turned  with  vehement 
desire  towards  that  Heaven  where  the  glorified  Christ,  the 
God  Man,  now  dwells.  Christ  was  lifted  up  not  only  on  the 
Cross,  but  to  Heaven  as  well.  If  He  draws  us  to  His  Cross, 
He  draws  us  no  less  to  seek  Him  amid  the  glories  of  Heaven. 

There  could  be  no  Heaven  for  us  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
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word  apart  from  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  God  and  Man. 
Heaven  is  that  glorious  goal  towards  which  all  Divine  and 
human  effort  tends. 

There  is  a  wellspring  of  joy  for  us  in  the  Ascension  ;  it 
ennobles  our  strivings  after  virtue,  and  fortifies  our  hearts 
by  pointing  us  to  the  sure  consolations  of  Heaven,  and  show- 
ing us  the  Saviour  pleading  as  our  Advocate  before  His 
Father's  throne. 

3.  Prior  to  His  Ascension,  our  Lord  gathered  His 
Apostles  round  Him  again  at  Jerusalem.  There,  with 
touching  condescension  to  human  necessities,  He  partook 
once  more  of  a  meal  with  them,  and  uttered  His  last  words 
of  exhortation  (Luke  xxiv.  46  ;  Acts  i.  4,  5). 

Finally,  He  led  them  forth  with  His  disciples  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  "  You  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
Me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  even 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  i.  8).  Standing 
there  upon  the  mountain  top,  He  blessed  them,  and  then, 
with  glorious  might  and  majesty,  and  in  a  manner  clearly 
perceptible  to  human  vision,  He  was  carried  up  into  Heaven. 
No  reasonable  mind  will  find  serious  difficulty  in  the  fact 
that  the  narrators  of  this  miracle  employ  expressions  which 
are  not  precisely  such  as  the  physical  scientist  of  our  own 
day  would  use. 

Joy  and  adoration  filled  the  Apostles'  hearts  as  they 
gazed  on  this  sublime  spectacle  (Luke  xxiv.  52). 

Do  thou,  too,  rejoice  for  thy  Saviour's  sake,  but  rejoice 
for  thine  own  sake  as  well.  "  I  ascend  to  My  Father,  and  to 
your  Father;  to  My  God,  and  your  God"  (John  xx.  if). 

Our  Lord's  Ascension  marked  the  term  of  His  visible 
sojourn  on  earth.  Henceforth,  it  became  the  province  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  us  concerning  the  truths  which 
Christ  had  revealed. 

Our  every  need  is  met  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Jesus  "is 
made  unto  us  wisdom  and  justification  and  sanctification  and 
redemption"  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  He  is  the  foundation,  "beside 
which  no  other  can  be  laid"  (1  Cor.  iii.  11)..  "  If  we  be  dead 
with  Him,  we  shall  live  also  with  Him  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  1 1). 
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CHAPTER    CLXVI 

CHRIST'S    SERVICE    IS    A    SERVICE    WHICH 
BRINGS    HAPPINESS 

I.  If  thou  wouldst  understand  the  infinite  love  God  bears 
thee,  look  above  all  upon  a  crucified  Christ.  But  thou  must 
reflect,  too,  on  that  lot  which  Christ  reserves  for  thee  through- 
out eternity.  Here,  thou  art  one  with  Him  on  His  Cross  ; 
there,  thou  wilt  be  one  with  Him  in  His  glory. 

We  are  told  of  Christ  that  He  endured  the  Cross  and 
the  shame  willingly  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  set  before  Him, 
desiring  to  obtain  the  crown,  not  for  Himself  alone,  but  for 
us  (Heb.  xii.  2).  Take  Him  for  thy  example.  If  thou 
dwellest  only  on  the  labours  and  sacrifices  which  Christ's 
service  exacts  from  thee,  thou  wilt  never  come  to  an  under- 
standing  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  The  end  must  be  kept  in 
view,  and  that  end  tells  thee  that  thou  servest  not  only  a 
victorious  cause,  but  one  which  will  bring  thee  happiness. 

Thou  art  not  called  upon  to  forego  the  thought  of 
temporal  happiness  ;  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  looked  for  on 
earth,  it  is  most  assuredly  bound  up  with  the  service  of  God. 
But,  in  comparison  with  eternity,  this  temporal  existence 
fades  into  nothingness. 

In  earth's  gardens,  roses  die  .and  thorns  remain.  In  the 
garden  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  thorns  wither,  and  roses  bloom 
on  for  ever. 

Roses  in  everlasting  bloom  !  Such  are  the  eternal  joys 
for  which  the  human  heart  was  created,  and  which  one  day 
will  pervade  and  satisfy  it  to  the  full.  Such,  too,  are  those 
Divine  joys  which  infinite  love  purposes  to  bestow  upon 
souls  which  have  received   the  grace  of  adoption,  and  been 
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made  partakers  of  God's  Kingdom.  Thou  wilt  enter  one  day 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

Concerning  certain  of  these  joys,  reason  is  our  teacher ; 
what  it  enables  us  dimly  to  discern,  becomes  clear  as  day  in 
the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  concerning  the 
higher,  supernatural  joys  which  await  us,  faith  is  our  sole 
teacher. 

Those  first  joys  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  dying 
Socrates  when  he  said  :  "  We  must  do  all  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  attain  to  wisdom  and  virtue  in  this  life  ;  it  is  a 
noble  prize  for  which  we  strive,  and  that  for  which  we  look 
is  great  indeed." 

The  higher  joys — the  joys  of  God  Himself — lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  created  nature  :  they  are  a  free  gift,  bestowed  by 
infinite  love. 

2.  Even  though  Heaven  did  not  hold  for  us  the  promise 
of  the  unclouded  vision  of  God,  and  participation  in  Divine 
felicity  itself,  its  joys  would  still  be  immeasurably  great. 

This  present  world  is  a  way,  and  speaks  to  us  of 
pilgrimage ;  in  the  world  to  come  everything  will  witness  to 
the  abiding  character  of  that  happiness  which  God  has 
appointed  to  man  as  his  portion. 

If  God  has  lavished  such  beauty  upon  this  poor  earth, 
Avhich  is  no  more  than  Heaven's  vestibule,  what  must  be  the 
splendour  of  the  world  to  come  ? 

Even  here  below,  what  joy  lies  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  starry  sky,  of  a  fair  human  face,  or  of  some  glorious 
landscape  or  work  of  art  :  how  great  a  delight  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  !  What  will  it  be  to  behold  those  works  of 
God  which  are  destined  to  sate  man's  inmost  cravings  after 
happiness  ? 

Rest,  peace,  power,  glory  and  joy  will  fill  his  whole  being. 

What  a  world  of  beauty  these  eyes  of  ours  will  gaze  on, 
what  harmonies  will  fill  our  ears,  what  a  feast  of  rapture  and 
sweetness  will  be  spread  before  our  hearts  !  And  with  it  all 
the  fullest  consciousness  of  joy,  and  the  fullest  certainty  that 
that  joy  is  imperishable  ! 

Heaven  is  essential  to  us,  for  it  is  our  God-appointed  end. 
Heaven  is  great  and  glorious,  for  God  gives  it  to  us  that  we 
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may  be  eternally  happy  there.  Heaven  is  assured  to  us,  for 
it  is  God  Himself  who  has  promised  it. 

What  heartfelt  thanks  are  due  to  Him  who  created  us  for 
such  a  destiny  of  joy  ! 

No  trials,  however  bitter,  must  be  permitted  to  rob  us  of 
our  peace  of  heart.  Earth's  greatest  matters  become  of 
small  moment  when  viewed  from  Heaven,  and  all  life's 
miseries  stand  revealed  in  their  true  significance  when  the 
light  of  Heaven  falls  on  them.  What  cause  hast  thou  for 
sadness  ?  for  cowardly  despair  ?  Away  with  gloom  and 
dejection  !  The  true  art  of  living  is  to  find  joy  in  every 
gleam  of  sunshine. 

Let  us  be  glad  that  we  have  such  countless  opportunities, 
with  God's  help,  of  multiplying  the  coming  joys  of  Heaven  by 
prayer,  by  fidelity  to  our  vocation,  by  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

Let  us  rejoice,  too,  in  that  abundant  provision  which  the 
Catholic  Church  makes  for  us  her  children  in  order  that  we 
may  the  more  readily  attain  to  our  heritage  of  felicity. 

Seek  happiness,  neither  in  independence,  nor  in  the 
service  of  men,  nor  in  any  created  good.  Cast  thyself  into 
the  arms  of  God  ;  He  alone  can  make  thee  happy.  Poverty 
is  no  misfortune,  neither  is  it  a  hardship  to  serve  others  in 
this  world  for  the  love  of  God.  Refrain  from  vainglory  on 
the  score  of  thy  friend's  wealth,  or  influence,  or  learning,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  score  of  thine  own  excellence.  Let  thy 
reliance  be  on  God  alone ;  whatever  thou  art,  thou  art 
through  Him. 

3.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  God's  designs 
for  the  human  race  if  He  had  given  us  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  glory  which  is  in  store  for  us.  Such  a  knowledge 
would  have  set  man  free  from  the  toils  and  troubles  which 
are  his  portion  here,  and  the  world  could  never  have  been 
that  sphere  of  trial  which  the  Creator  designed  it  to  be.  In 
comparison  with  future  glory,  all  its  delights  would  have  been 
powerless  to  charm  us  ;  life  itself  would  have  been  a  continual 
torment,  beyond  the  power  of  human  patience  to  endure. 

There  is  no  need  to  tax  our  powers  of  imagination  by 
detailed  picturings  of  the  joys  of  Heaven  ;  let  us  rather  cast 
ourselves  lovingly  into  the  arms  of  our  Lord. 
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Heaven  can  offer  us  nothing  which  our  hearts  do  not 
desire,  nor  is  there  any  desire  of  our  heart  which  will  come 
short  of  fulfilment  there. 

The  contemplation  of  life  as  revealed  in  the  clear  light  of 
Christ's  teaching  ought  to  make  us  lovers  of  suffering  rather 
than  of  enjoyment.  Will  not  an  eternity  of  joy  be  long 
enough  for  us  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception  of  imperishable  joys, 
yet  such  little  knowledge  as  we  have  suffices  to  kindle  a 
burning  desire  for  them  within  our  hearts. 

We  are  told  of  Philip  of  Macedon  that  he  was  stirred  to 
such  passionate  delight  on  beholding  a  plan  of  the  splendid 
city  of  Athens  as  to  cry  out  :  "  This  city  must  be  mine, 
whether  by  steel  or  by  gold."  So,  when  the  possession  of 
eternal  joy  is  in  question,  can  any  fight  seem  to  us  too  arduous, 
any  sacrifice  of  temporal  good  too  high  a  price  to  pay  ? 

4.  The  sacred  Scriptures  make  use  of  the  most  splendid 
imagery  in  order  to  picture  the  joys  of  Heaven  to  our 
minds;  this  serves  to  teach  us  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
natural  happiness  will  be  exalted  to  the  level  of  the  super- 
natural, and  become  assimilated  to  the  very  joy  of  the  God- 
head itself. 

This  joy  is  inconceivable  because  it  is  Divine. 

We  shall  see  God  as  He  is.  God  is  infinite  in  His 
perfections.  In  the  contemplation  of  that  infinite  beauty 
which  radiates  from  the  Divine  perfections  there  lies  a 
felicity  which  is  the  wellspring  of  God's  own  joy. 

If,  often  enough,  the  brief  and  delusive  joys  of  this  passing 
world  seem  charged  with  such  promise  of  happiness  that  no 
sacrifice  is  counted  too  great  to  attain  them,  what  must  that 
felicity  be  which  eternity  holds  in  store  for  the  faithful  soul  ? 

When  I  raise  my  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  contemplate 
eternity's  joys,  what  a  sorry  thing  does  this  earth  become — 
how  paltry  its  illusions  ! 


2  O 
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CHAPTER   CLXVII 

"  PEACE    BE   TO   YOU" 

I.  By  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  gift,  we  may  know  the  blessing 
of  a  heart  at  peace,  even  in  this  present  life. 

When  the  Lord  sent  His  disciples  forth,  He  bade  them 
salute  the  house  into  which  they  came,  saying  :  "  Peace  be 
to  this  house"  (Matt.  x.  12;  Luke  x.  5).  It  was  by  His 
greeting  of  peace  that  He  made  Himself  known  to  His 
disciples.  The  promise  of  peace  echoes  again  and  again  from 
the  pages  of  Holy  Writ :  peace  of  mind,  peace  of  heart,  peace 
in  the  midst  of  life's  vicissitudes. 

This  inward  peace  is  to  be  found  in  union  with  Christ, 
and  is  a  possession  which  every  Christian  heart  may  claim  as 
its  own.  It  does  not  imply  a  cessation  of  the  fight,  but  it 
ensures  thee  against  defeat,  and  shields  thee  from  all  needless 
agitations  and  distractions,  from  all  confusion  of  mind  and 
groundless  fears. 

Peace  of  heart  brings  much  good  in  its  train.  It  imparts 
stability  to  the  soul,  and  enables  it,  like  a  house  built  on  a 
rock,  to  bid  defiance  to  winds  and  floods  alike  ;  it  renders 
the  soul  responsive  to  Divine  illumination  and  Divine 
impulses,  teaches  it  to  discern  clearly  between  good  and  evil, 
and  endows  it  with  strength  to  resist  temptation.  Peace  of 
heart  gives  birth  to  a  blessed  simplicity,  and  makes  our 
intercourse  with  God  more  natural.  Peace  is  man's  best 
possession  ;  a  quiet  spirit  and  a  high  courage  are  all  that  he 
needs  wherewith  to  scale  the  walls  of  Heaven. 

This  inward  peace  has  its  foes,  and  these  thou  art  bound 
to  combat  as  far  as  lies  in  thy  power.  Unrestrained  joys  or 
griefs,    excess    of    zeal    and     impetuous    activity    invariably 
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militate  against  it,  as  do  the  spirit  of  sloth  and  indifference, 
unwarranted  fears  in  the  presence  of  temptation,  worldly 
prudence,  too  eager  an  affection  for  the  things  of  earth,  the 
narrow  views  of  self-love,  and  a  multiplicity  of  distractions 
and  unreasoning  anxieties. 

Love  of  fame,  or  wealth,  or  enjoyment,  brings  discord 
into  the  heart.  It  makes  a  man  out  of  tune  with  himself,  for 
it  robs  him  of  his  peace  ;  out  of  tune  with  his  fellow-men, 
because  of  that  disregard  of  justice  and  charity  which  it 
engenders  ;  out  of  harmony  with  God  by  reason  of  sin.  I  can 
only  enjoy  peace  of  heart  at  the  cost  of  rigorous  restraint  of 
all  disorderly  appetites. 

2.  If  thou  wouldst  safeguard  interior  peace,  be  not  over- 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  thy  perishable  body  ;  cherish  no 
feelings  of  complacency  on  the  ground  of  mental  endowments 
for  which  God  will  hold  thee  accountable ;  think  little  of 
thyself,  and  hold  fast  by  God.  Strive  to  be  humble,  to 
mortify  thy  perverse  will,  and  to  conform  it  to  the  will  of 
God.  Be  on  thy  guard  against  all  that  is  inordinate,  or 
unreal,  or  productive  of  idle  disquietudes.  Do  always  that 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  God's  most  holy  will. 

Never  suffer  thyself  to  be  mastered  by  thy  passions, 
When  the  wind  stirs  up  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake,  they 
give  back  but  a  blurred  and  broken  reflection  ;  if  thy  heart 
is  a  prey  to  agitation,  thy  judgment  will  belie  reality. 

Yield  not  to  vexation.  To  be  vexed  with  thy  fellow-man 
is  to  chastise  thyself  for  the  fault  which  he  has  committed. 

Fret  not  over-much  because  of  thy  failings  and  the  con- 
sequences they  have  entailed  upon  thee  ;  even  in  these  thou 
hast  no  mean  source  of  profit. 

Disorderly  affections  ought  not  to  confuse  and  trouble 
thee.  If  the  tree  is  well  rooted  in  the  soil,  thou  canst  afford 
to  let  storms  sweep  over  it.  The  sound  thou  hearest  is 
not  the  clash  of  weapons,  but  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the 
wind. 

When  happiness  befalls  thee,  be  mindful  of  thy  weakness  ; 
when  trial  comes,  remember  the  source  of  thy  strength.  In 
the  one  case  thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  pride,  in  the  other 
from  despair, 
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What  a  quiet  contented  life  many  a  man  would  lead  if  he 
busied  himself  as  little  over  his  neighbour's  concerns  as  he 
does  over  his  own  ! 

Set  not  thy  heart  on  temporal  things.  So  long  as  the 
soul  seeks  earthly  consolations,  it  can  know  no  peace.  He 
who  has  learned  to  value  these  aright  is  an  easy  victor  over 
the  spirit  of  gloom  and  sadness. 

Count  not  on  the  future,  nor  on  earth's  brightest  promises. 
Bewail  not  that  which  thou  hast  lost,  and  hanker  not  after 
that  which  has  passed  away. 

3.  A  pious  writer  (Imit.  iii.  23)  tells  us  of  four  things  which 
bring  great  peace  to  the  soul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  by 
him  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  "  Study  rather  to 
do  the  will  of  another  than  thine  own.  Ever  choose  to  have 
less  rather  than  more.  Always  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  to 
be  subject  to  everyone.  Desire  always,  and  pray  that  the 
will  of  God  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled  in  thee." 
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CHAPTER   CLXVIII 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    THE    SOCIAL   ORDER 

i.  Christianity  makes  provision  for  the  temporal  welfare 
of  mankind  by  recognising  human  nature  with  its  needs  as 
the  true  basis  of  all  social  order  ;  by  imposing  restraint  upon 
human  passions,  and  pointing  to  an  eternal  good  in  which 
the  heart's  instinctive  longing  after  happiness  will  find 
satisfaction.  That  society  alone  is  capable  of  happiness,  said 
St.  Augustine,  whose  queen  is  truth,  whose  law  is  love,  and 
whose  end  is  eternity. 

The  whole  fabric  of  social  order  rests  upon  a  right  apprecia- 
tion of  human  destiny,  and  of  the  significance  of  this  present 
world.  In  the  words  of  Cicero  :  "  Once  philosophy  has 
determined  the  end  of  life,  everything  is  determined.  .  .  . 
When  one  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  ends,  and 
has  learned  to  know  what  is  the  chief  good  and  the  chief 
evil,  then  a  proper  path  of  life  has  been  found  and  a  proper 
regulation  of  all  life's  duties  "  (De  Finibus,  v.  6).  Wherever 
the  light  of  Christianity  has  shone,  this  fundamental  know- 
ledge has  become  an  essential  part  of  the  people's  heritage. 

The  organised  existence  of  society  postulates  a  rightful 
exercise  of  authority,  and  a  due  rendering  of  obedience, 
alike  within  the  family,  the  Church  and  the  State  ;  it  further 
demands  that  the  rights  of  private  property  be  respected. 
Christianity  recognises  and  regulates  these  conditions.  It 
teaches  that  rulers  have  not  only  rights,  but  obligations 
as  well,  and  that  whilst  the  subject  has  obligations  he 
too  is  not  devoid  of  rights.  It  claims  for  every  wife  that 
position  which  is  her  just  due  ;  it  points  to  the  training  of 
the  young  as  a  task  of  vital  importance  for  which  society  at 
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large  is  responsible  ;  it  strengthens  and  sanctifies  the  marriage 
tie.  Whilst  recognising  the  rights  of  property,  it  refuses  to 
allow  that  these  are  absolute.  God  is  the  lawful  owner  of 
all  terrestrial  goods,  and  man  must  render  account  to  Him 
of  the  use  he  makes  of  them, 

2.  Freedom  and  restraint,  each  in  its  due  proportion, 
constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  social  order. 

Liberalism  is  insistent  in  its  demand  for  freedom,  as 
though  freedom  were  the  one  bulwark  of  human  society. 
Yet,  at  bottom,  what  it  desires  is  to  be  free  itself,  and  to 
consign  to  bondage  all  who  hold  contrary  opinions ;  it 
imposes  obligations  and  lays  claim  to  unlimited  rights. 

The  social  order  calls  for  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  transformed  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  wherein  all  desires  may  find  their 
fulfilment.  Uncontrolled  egotism  is  at  the  bottom  of  every 
offence  against  the  established  order  of  things,  and  of  every 
attempt  to  subvert  it.  When  men  find  a  grievance  in  exist- 
ing class  distinctions,  it  is  invariably  based  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  classes  above  them. 

The  social  order  further  demands  a  true  conception  of 
work,  of  pleasure,  and  of  suffering.  Christianity  has  implanted 
this  conception  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  maintains  its 
vitality  by  the  influence  it  exercises  over  their  hearts. 
Wherever  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  waned, 
this  vitally  important  conception  tends  to  disappear. 

3.  Patriotism,  as  a  virtue,  owes  its  whole  strength  to 
Christianity.  An  appeal  to  history  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  truest  and  most  self-sacrificing  patriotism  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Catholic  nations  of  the  world. 

Patriotism  cannot  partake  of  the  nature  of  virtue  except 
where  it  is  subordinated  to  a  love  of  the  heavenly  country. 

There  is  a  pagan  or  spurious  form  of  patriotism  in  our 
midst  which  a  shrewd  observer  of  mankind  (Fr.  Weiss)  has 
characterised  in  the  following  terms :  "  Patriotism  is  the 
collective  vanity  of  a  people,  its  collective  arrogance,  its 
collective  scorn  of  all  that  is  alien ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the 
quintessence  of  self-love,  and  the  point  of  confluence  of  all 
that  is  evil  and  unlovable,  of  all  the  barbarous  and  anti-social 
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elements  which  lurk  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  large. 
An  unchristian  patriotism  becomes  the  badge  of  party,  the 
cloak  of  a  national  fanaticism.  This  spirit  of  arrogance  and 
hatred  towards  the  foreigner  denies  the  name  of  patriot  to 
all  whose  views  differ  from  its  own,  and  proclaims  them 
enemies  of  the  State.  Such  a  patriotism  is  a  degenerative 
process,  and  involves  no  small  detriment  to  national  life." 

Christianity  is  the  prophylactic  against  this  disease.  It 
places  man  at  a  point  of  view  whence  he  may  contemplate 
foreign  nations  and  foreign  ways  with  a  tolerant  and  under- 
standing mind. 

4.  Christianity  has  strengthened  the  foundations  of  social 
order  by  offering  to  us,  in  place  of  the  ideal  of  riches  and 
avarice,  that  of  poverty  and  contempt  of  the  world  (Matt.  v. 
3) ;  in  place  of  self-love,  the  love  of  God  (Luke  x.  27)  ;  in 
place  of  scorn  for  earth's  poor  and  lowly  ones,  a  love  which 
grudges  no  sacrifice  for  its  neighbour's  welfare  (Matt.  v. 
44;  Mark  xii.  31  ;  John  xv.  12).  It  teaches  that  work  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  alike  (1  Thess.  iv.  11  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  10). 

In  virtue  of  the  principles  it  inculcates,  the  Christian 
religion  has  shown  itself  potent  to  restrain  the  power  of  the 
State  from  degenerating  into  despotism,  and  to  safeguard  a 
due  measure  of  individual  liberty.  It  has  taught  us  that  man 
is  made,  not  for  earth,  but  for  eternity  ;  that  there  dwells 
within  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  law  whence  all  human 
laws  must  derive  validity ;  that  there  is  a  visible  Church, 
independent  of  the  State,  which  Christ  Himself  founded,  and 
which  is  His  representative  here  on  earth. 

5.  Again,  Christianity  lays  stress  on  the  oneness  of  all 
men  in  Christ.  Whatever  tends  to  disunion  in  this  lower 
sphere  of  human  life,  whether  it  be  difference  of  race,  or  rank, 
or  sex,  or  outward  circumstance,  is  so  completely  annihilated 
in  that  supernatural  life  which  is  Christ  Himself  that  all  who 
are  united  to  Him,  as  members  with  the  head,  constitute  but 
one  personality  (Gal.  iii.  28  ;  Eph.  ii.  15),  seeing  that  the  one 
Christ  dwells  and  reigns  in  each  individual  soul  (Col.  iii.  11). 

It  is  not  denied  that,  even  in  this  Christian  era,  selfish 
interests  and  turbulent  passions  still  tend  to  create  lines   of 
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cleavage  between  the  various  sections  of  human  society,  and 
to  light  up  discord,  enmities  and  war  (Luke  xxi.  10).  But  the 
Church  of  Christ,  moving  tranquilly  amid  the  realities  of  a 
higher  life,  continues,  in  face  of  all  the  outward  storms  which 
beset  the  course  of  human  history,  to  proclaim  by  word  and 
deed  the  celestial  law  of  universal  peace  (John  xiv.  27),  and  of 
the  unity  and  common  heritage  of  all  the  redeemed  (Eph.  iv.  3). 

In  accordance  with  the  Divine  economy  of  salvation 
(Eph.  vi.  9  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1),  the  Church  recognises  no  difference 
or  pre-eminence  amongst  her  children  save  in  degree  of 
virtue  (1  Cor.  i.  26).  Hence  it  is  that  the  names  of  many  of 
earth's  least  and  poorest  shine  out  for  evermore  in  the  glorious 
roll  of  God's  Saints,  whilst  untold  numbers  of  those  whom  the 
world  has  accounted  great  have  gone  hence,  and  vanished  as 
utterly  from  the  memory  of  man  as  though  they  had  never 
been. 

Yet  this  same  law  which  proclaims  the  oneness  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  takes  vengeance  on  every  violation  of 
existing  social  conditions  and  attempt  to  abolish  outward 
class  distinctions,  branding  all  such  acts  as  rebellion  against 
the  Divine  order  (Rom.  xiii.  1),  and  as  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  (Matt.  xxvi.  52). 

Will  the  conception  of  a  reign  of  universal  peace  amongst 
the  redeemed  be  visibly  realised,  however  dimly,  upon  this 
earth  of  ours  ?  That  is  the  Lord's  secret  which  it  is  not  given 
to  us  to  share  (1  Cor.  xv.  25). 

In  these  latter  days,  the  Christian  ideal  has  ceased  to 
influence  a  considerable  section  of  human  society ;  whilst 
seeking  to  promote  the  growth  of  so-called  Liberal  sentiments, 
men  are  steadily  reverting  to  the  egotistic  and  pleasure- 
loving  humanism  of  Pagan  times.  The  family,  the  State  and 
the  Church  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  Divinely-appointed 
institutions,  but  as  parts  of  a  general  system  which  may 
conveniently  be  suffered  to  exist  so  long  as  it  works  in  favour 
of  private  interests. 

No  count  is  taken  of  God's  sovereign  ownership  in  respect 
of  property  ;  this  latter  is  merely  utilised  as  one  of  the  most 
potent  instruments  for  the  satisfaction  of  unbounded  egotism 
and  sensual  desires.     The  final  goal  of  social  progress  is  more 
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and  more  clearly  revealed  as  the  creation  of  a  paradise  on 
earth  in  which  the  favoured  few  may  take  their  fill  of  animal 
pleasures,  whilst  the  masses  are  handed  over  to  a  life  of 
unremitting  and  brutalising  toil. 

Liberalism,  translated  into  terms  which  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind,  styles  itself  Socialism,  or  Social  Democracy. 
To  the  holder  of  this  creed,  religion  presents  itself  in  the 
light  of  a  foolish  superstition  which  is  destined  to  die  out. 
No  private  rights  in  respect  of  property  are  to  be  tolerated. 
Family  ties  must  cease  to  exist,  and  men  be  allowed  to  live 
a  purely  animal  life.  Let  the  home  go  ;  all  that  is  needed  to 
replace  it  is  the  establishment  of  State  nurseries  and  State 
kitchens. 

The  chief  responsibility  for  the  spread  of  Socialism  in  our 
own  day  is  chargeable  to  the  insatiable  egotism  displayed  by 
a  godless  wealth,  to  the  hard  conditions  under  which  our 
working  classes  live,  and  the  disappearance  of  religious  senti- 
ment from  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  large. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  can  avail  to  save  the  civilised 
world  from  impending  ruin — the  true  spirit  of  the  religion 
which  Christ  taught  must  be  renewed  in  men's  hearts. 
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CHAPTER    CLXIX 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EARTHLY   PROSPERITY 

I.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  principles  of  Christianity 
militate  against  the  material  well-being  and  energy  of  a  nation 
in  proportion  as  they  are  allowed  to  influence  its  public  life. 
What  joy,  it  is  urged,  can  there  be  in  man's  existence,  what 
scope  for  his  activities,  when  he  is  checked  at  every  turn,  and 
bidden  to  obey  an  austere  Divine  law  ?  What  would  become 
of  civilisation,  of  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life,  if  Christ's 
commandments  respecting  the  "  meurn "  and  "  tuum"  were 
publicly  carried  out ;  if  His  standard  of  sincerity,  of  loyalty 
to  one's  neighbour,  of  morality  and  the  worship  of  God  were 
recognised  as  a  practical  standard  by  a  nation  at  large? 
Such  conditions  might  be  suitable  enough  for  children  and 
effeminate  natures,  but  are  clearly  impossible  where  strenuous 
manhood  is  concerned.  Unfettered  minds,  passions  which 
reck  nothing  of  consequences,  hearts  free  to  make  choice  of 
any  and  every  means  to  further  the  end  in  view — these  alone 
can  create  their  own  happiness,  and  help  to  bring  about  the 
happiness  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

So  men  assert,  as  though  the  whole  experience  of  past 
centuries  were  not  there  to  teach  us  to  the  contrary  ! 

Before  replying  to  these  objections,  it  is  needful  to 
determine  what  is  implied  by  "  material  well-being,"  and  what 
its  true  importance  is  to  humanity. 

If  it  is  construed  to  mean  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
relegated  to  a  life  of  bitter  poverty,  then,  most  assuredly, 
Christianity  is  a  sworn  foe  to  the  realisation  of  any  such 
ideal. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  meant  is  not  a  mockery  of 
happiness,  a  mere  state  of  "  gilded  misery,"  but  genuine  joy 
and  prosperity  in  which  the  whole  people  has  its  share,  a 
moment's  glance  at  history  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  Christianity  has  been  entirely  favourable  to  such 
prosperity. 

Christianity,  it  is  true,  points  us  to  a  world  to  come,  and 
warns  us  against  setting  too  high  a  value  on  earthly  good, 
but  it  nowhere  forbids  us  to  esteem  this  latter  at  its  just  value. 

A  wise  father,  although  he  enjoins  steady  application  to 
work,  never  debars  his  son  from  necessary  recreation. 

Christianity  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  increase 
of  material  prosperity,  but  it  teaches  man  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  duty,  and  no  honourable  striving  after  this  life's 
goods,  whether  in  the  shape  of  wealth,  or  other  temporal 
advantages,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  exterior  to  the  sphere  of 
human  duty.  Given  a  right  intention,  all  such  effort  has  its 
ground  in  nature,  and  the  Author  of  nature  is  God. 

The  interests  of  this  passing  world  are  not  annulled  by 
eternal  realities  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  latter  ennoble  them 
by  ordering  them  aright,  and  revealing  the  deep  significance 
which  underlies  them.  Everything,  however  secular  the  garb 
it  wears,  must  be  welcomed  by  the  Christian  soul  as  a  means 
whereby  to  become  more  closely  united  to  God's  holy  will. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  pages  of  history  of  religious  com- 
munities which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  material 
well-being  of  nations  by  the  civilising  labours  which  they 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  life  of  continual  prayer. 

St.  Francis  bids  us  remember  that :  "  Piety  mars  nothing, 
but  perfects  everything.  If  it  works  injury  to  a  man's  calling 
in  life,  it  is  thereby  shown  to  be  no  true  piety,  since  this  latter, 
far  from  prejudicing  human  activities,  ennobles  and  em- 
bellishes them." 

The  patience  and  resignation  which  the  Christian  religion 
inculcates  are  no  mere  inertia,  or  stolid  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  fate.  It  is  the  office  of  Christianity  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  encounter  calamity  with  a  fearless  heart,  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  which  duty  assigns  in  the  teeth  of  apparent  failure, 
and  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  confident  hope  amid  difficulties  of 
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every  kind.  It  safeguards  him  on  the  one  hand  from  ill- 
considered  and  impetuous  action,  and  on  the  other  from 
passivity. 

This  Christian  patience  must  consequently  be  accounted  a 
material  factor  in  the  process  of  human  civilisation,  seeing 
that  it  tends  to  promote  a  habit  of  deliberation  and  to  make 
men  steadfast  in  action. 

2.  Christianity  does  not  condemn  the  claims  made  on  us 
by  this  temporal  life  ;  what  it  condemns  is  the  extravagant 
estimate  which  human  egotism  sets  on  them.  The  Divinely- 
appointed  order  in  nature  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
multifarious  claims  and  necessities  in  our  human  existence, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  that  these  natural 
demands  should  be  met  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  activity. 

Throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  human  conditions,  a 
progressive  development  is  traceable  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  natural  order  as  established  by  God.  Every 
individual  is  bound  to  contribute,  in  the  measure  of  his  ability, 
towards  this  development  of  the  whole  organism. 

True  development  has  no  more  deadly  foe  than  an  un- 
bounded and  pleasure-loving  egotism.  Christianity  enters 
the  lists  against  this  foe,  and  it  alone  has  power  to  overcome 
it  in  virtue  of  its  demand  that  man's  whole  life  be  lived  with 
reference  to  God. 

What  countless  Pagan  abuses  and  unspeakable  miseries 
have  been  banished  from  the  civilised  world  as  the  outcome 
of  the  material  progress  brought  about  by  Christianity !  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  recall  the  evils  of  slavery, 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  serfs,  the  lawlessness  and 
oppression  of  earlier  times.  If  society  is  threatened  anew  in 
our  own  day  by  the  growth  of  dangerous  abuses,  to  what 
source  are  these  traceable,  if  not  to  a  declension  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  ? 

"  Seek  ye  therefore  first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  His 
justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  "  (Matt, 
vi.  33).  Where  religion  and  morality  are  duly  safeguarded 
in  national  life,  there  is  no  need  to  fear  for  its  temporal  well- 
being.. 

A  people's  happiness  is  not  dependent  on  the  measure  of 
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material  prosperity  which  it  enjoys,  but  upon  a  right  conception 
of"  the  meaning  of  life,  and  on  dispositions  in  harmony  with 
that  conception. 

The  gravest  evil  of  our  time  is  an  immoderate  love  of  the 
things  of  this  passing  life.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  world 
with  discontent  and  despair,  which  instigates  to  crimes  of 
every  kind,  and  constitutes  the  motive  force  of  all  sedition, 
rebellion  and  anarchv. 
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CHAPTER    CLXX 

THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST 

I.  SINCE  God  has  bestowed  on  us  in  Christ  a  vocation  which 
transcends  alike  all  human  hopes  and  the  unaided  capacities 
of  our  nature,  He  has  further  revealed  to  us  certain  truths 
which  have  a  special  bearing  on  that  supernatural  vocation. 

The  innermost  secrets,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Godhead  have 
been  made  known  to  us,  and  amongst  these  stands  out 
pre-eminent  that  profoundest  mystery  of  all — the  mystery  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity:  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Whilst  the  Father  is  Sovereign  Might  and  Majesty  within 
the  Godhead,  and  the  Son  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  Life, 
Wisdom  and  Beauty,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Love  and  Grace,  Joy 
and  Bliss.  God  is  One,  but  a  real  distinction  exists  between 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  Here  is  a  mystery  indeed, 
but  no  contradiction. 

When  our  Saviour  went  up  from  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
a  special  manifestation  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  was 
vouchsafed.  The  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  in  the  visible  form  of  a  pure  dove  upon  Christ, 
whilst  a  voice  was  heard  saying  :  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well-pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  17;  Mark  i.  10,  11  ; 
Luke  iii.  21,  22;  John  i.  32).  The  mystery  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  was  revealed  anew  on  Mount  Thabor. 

Christ  repeatedly  promised  His  disciples  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  be  sent  down  to  perfect  His  own  work. 

2.  Our  Lord  had  taught  His  Apostles  much  concerning 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xiv.  16-18,  26;  xv.  26  ; 
xvi.  7-15).  '  He  had  spoken  of  His  coming  as  a  new  "  baptism  " 
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(Acts  i.  5)  ;  as  an  "  enduing  with  power  from  on  high  "  (Luke 
xxiv.  49) ;  as  a  preparation  for  "  bearing  witness  "  concerning 
Himself,  and  a  "fulfilment  of  the  Father's  promise"  (Luke 
xxiv.  49).  He  had  made  it  plain  to  them  that  the  advent 
of  His  Kingdom,  for  which  they  were  looking  with  such 
impatience,  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  i.  7,  8). 

The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  revealed  as  the  seal  of  all  grace, 
the  crown  and  consummation  of  Divine  intercourse  with  man. 

At  length,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days  after  our 
Lord's  Ascension,  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apostles. 

This  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  visible  coming? 
publicly  and  solemnly  revealed  in  the  eyes  of  a  great 
multitude,  and  beneath  symbols  fraught  with  majestic 
significance.  The  signs  accompanying  this  manifestation 
bore  witness  to  the  Divinity,  the  Person  and  the  attributes 
of  Him  who  came,  and  to  the  object  of  His  mission  ;  they 
revealed  Him  as  the  power  of  God,  and  the  Consummator  of 
His  Kingdom. 

By  the  proclaiming  of  a  new  dispensation,  Judaism  was 
finally  abolished,  and  war  declared  against  Paganism,  as  the 
world-wide  kingdom  of  Satan. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  as  the  mighty  Giver  of  grace. 

3.  By  His  presence,  human  nature,  in  itself  so  weak,  became 
conscious  of  a  new  and  mysterious  power.  Strong  in  this 
might,  Peter,  up  to  then  a  coward,  stepped  forth  and  addressed 
the  multitude:  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words:  Jesus, 
the  Man  sent  by  God,  you,  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men, 
have  slain  ;  this  Jesus,  whom  God  had  promised,  ye  have 
crucified"  (Acts  ii.  22,  23). 

Strong  in  this  might,  Stephen  reproached  his  powerful 
enemies  with  the  words  :  "  You  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart  and  ears,  you  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  your 
father  did,  so  do  you  also"  (Acts  vii.  51). 

Strong  in  this  might,  Paul  declared  :  "  In  all  things  we 
suffer  tribulation,  but  are  not  distressed  ;  we  are  straitened, 
but  are  not  destitute ;  we  suffer  persecution,  but  are  not 
forsaken  ;  we  are  cast  down,  but  we  perish  not  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  8). 
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Strong  in  this  might,  the  Apostles  endured  scourging, 
and  went  "from  the  presence  of  the  council  rejoicing  that 
they  were  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name 
of  Jesus"  (Acts  v.  41). 

All  this  splendid  spiritual  force,  brought  into  operation  by 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  opened  up  a  way  for  itself 
throughout  the  world,  and  renewed  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Christ  founded  His  Church  and  gave  it  organised 
existence  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  works  within  it  as  the  principle  of 
its  life  and  activity  (John  xiv.  26;  xvi.  13).  The  Church's 
history   is  the  history  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

4.  The  graces  dispensed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  are  con- 
tingent, in  a  special  manner,  on  prayer.  Christ  bade  the 
young  Christian  community  make  ready  for  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  diligent  prayer  (Acts  i.  14).  All  the 
requisite  conditions  for  acceptable  prayer  were  here  fulfilled. 
It  was  persevering  prayer,  offered  in  common  by  earnest  and 
ardent  hearts  ;  it  was  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXI 

THE    MOTHER   OF   GOD 

i.  The  sacred  record  tells  us  that,  on  this  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  was  praying  with  the  Apostles. 
A  specially  close  relation  existed  between  Mary  and  Jesus  ; 
this  relation  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  life  of  His  Church. 

What  the  Gospel  had  joined  together,  the  Church  might 
not  put  asunder. 

Mary  stands  infinitely  below  Christ,  for  Christ  is  God, 
and  Mary  is  a  creature.  But  what  a  profoundly  filial  love 
Christ  cherished  for  His  Mother ! 

The  love  with  which  Christ  loved  Mary  has  blossomed 
out  into  splendour  within  the  Christian  Church.  The  venera- 
tion of  Mary  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that 
Church,  and  is  a  worthy  tribute  of  veneration  to  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  Only  where  there  is  steadfast  faith  in  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  can  such  honour  as  this  be  paid  to  Mary. 

2.  We  venerate  Mary  because  we  are  bound  to  honour 
every  creature  of  God  in  that  measure  in  which  He  Himself 
has  honoured  it.  What  God  loves,  and  holds  precious, 
deserves  to  be  loved  and  cherished  by  us.  It  is  because 
God  has  greatly  exalted  her  that  Mary  takes  so  high  a  place 
in  His  Church. 

We  venerate  Mary  because  we  see  in  her  the  model  of 
all  those  virtues  which  lead  us  to  God.  She  teaches  us 
humility,  the  fear  of  God  and  trust  in  Him,  the  priceless 
value  of  a  pure  heart,  and,  above  all,  that  faith  which  prepares 
the  soul  for  eternal  bliss. 

We  are  told  of  Mary :  "  Blessed  art  thou  that  hast 
believed"  (Luke  i.  45).     She  gazes  down  on  the  feeble  Infant 

2  P 
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weeping  in  her  arms,  and  sees  in  Him  One  whom  the  angels 
in  Heaven  obey ;  she  beholds  but  a  poor  Child,  but  by 
faith  she  owns  in  Him  One  to  whom  the  whole  universe 
belongs. 

She  sees  her  Son  surrounded  by  all  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  human  existence — at  His  daily  toil,  exposed  to  hardships. 
She  sees  Him  persecuted  and  despised  by  the  lovers  of  this 
world's  wealth  and  pleasures,  by  those  clothed  with  earthly 
authority.     Yet  her  faith  in  Him  remains  unshaken. 

She  sees  Him  treated  as  a  common  criminal,  accused  and 
condemned  on  the  ground  of  having  violated  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  state.  She  watches  Him  as  He  is  nailed  to  the  wood 
of  the  Cross  before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  people. 
Immovable  in  her  faith,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  takes  her 
.stand  beneath  it,  and  adores  her  ever-living  God  in  Him 
who  hangs  dying  there. 

It  must  be  clearly  apparent,  even  to  the  non-Catholic, 
that  our  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood  is  a  nobler  one  by 
reason  of  the  veneration  in  which  Mary  is  held.  "  In  the 
Madonna  with  the  Child,  in  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  the 
highest  joys  and  most  poignant  sufferings  of  a  Christian 
mother's  love  are  honoured  and  glorified.  By  inculcating 
devotion  to  Mary,  the  Church  seeks  to  teach  men  fitting 
reverence  for  Christian  womanhood,  and  to  make  them 
realise  that  woman  is  no  slave,  to  be  bought  and  sold,  but 
man's  noble  helpmeet.  She  further  desires  to  pour  courage 
into  woman's  heart,  and  to  inspire  her  with  strength  to  meet 
those  joys  and  sorrows  which  are  peculiarly  her  own." 

3.  We  venerate  Mary  when  we  plead  for  her  maternal 
intercession  ;  what  we  ask  of  her  we  ask  because  of  the 
confidence  we  have  in  God. 

Throughout  the  whole  realm  of  creation  God  makes  use 
of  His  creatures  as  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of 
His  designs.  This  holds  true  in  respect  of  the  natural  order, 
of  human  society,  and  the  order  of  grace. 

Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  and  only  Mediator 

n  the  full  sense  of  the  word  ;  through  Him,  and   Him  alone, 

all    graces  are  bestowed  upon  us.     Yet    it  is    in  accordance 

with  God's  will  that  certain  good  offices  should  be  exercised 
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by  His  creatures,  and  amongst  these  is  to  be  included  the 
office  of  intercession. 

Men  are  bound  to  pray  one  for  another.  Parents  ought 
to  pray  for  their  children  and  children  for  their  parents, 
subjects  for  their  rulers,  and  friends  for  friend  and  foe  alike. 
In  the  sacred  Scriptures  constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
power  of  intercessory  prayer  (Rom.  xv.  30  ;   1  Thess.  v.  25). 

He  whose  trust  is  in  God  relies  on  all  those  means  which 
God  has  ordained  for  our  salvation.  Now  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  impulse  in  man's  heart  to  enter  into  and  feel  concern 
for  the  needs  of  his  fellow-man,  and  it  is  no  less  a  natural 
instinct  which  leads  men  to  turn  for  help  to  those  who  are  in 
the  best  position  to  afford  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  place  which  Mary 
occupies  in  the  great  scheme  of  our  salvation  to  become  con- 
vinced that  Christ  must  be  willing  to  impart  His  graces  to 
men  in  response  to  His  holy  Mother's  intercession. 

All  doubt  as  to  whether  the  dwellers  in  another  world 
have  any  knowledge  concerning  us  may  be  resolved  by  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  (Tob.  xii.  12  ;  Zach.  i. 
12  ;  2  Mace.  xv.  12-15  ;  Apoc.  v.  12). 

4.  The  heart  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  a  heart  which  beats 
with  a  mother's  love  towards  every  child  in  the  great  family 
of  God.  The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Cana,  recorded  in  the 
Gospel,  is  an  invitation  to  us  to  approach  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  to  bring  her  not  only  the  weighty  concerns  of  our  soul's 
salvation,  but  all  our  least  desires,  and  temporal  needs.  How 
great  is  the  tale  of  these  ! 

The  fact  that  God  has  made  His  answers  to  our  petitions 
dependent  upon  certain  outward  practices,  and,  at  times,  even 
upon  the  offering  up  of  these  petitions  in  a  given  place,  con- 
stitutes a  proof  of  His  loving  condescension  to  our  human 
understanding  and  human  hearts. 
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CHAPTER  CLXXII 

CHRIST'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY 

I.  CHRIST  came  on  earth,  impelled  by  infinite  love,  to  bring 
succour  to  man  in  his  great  need.  So  far  as  His  own  mission 
was  concerned,  it  was  perfectly  fulfilled. 

Christ  has  uplifted  man,  by  renewing  within  him  the 
consciousness  of  his  dependence  upon  God  ;  He  has  taught 
him,  alike  by  His  doctrine  and  His  example,  that  the 
source  of  all  greatness,  power,  and  dignity  is  to  be  found 
in  subjection  to  God. 

He  has  shown  us  the  true  meaning  of  this  present  life, 
and  enabled  us  to  use  it  as  the  road  to  God. 

It  was  by  His  self-humiliation  that  He  exalted  humanity. 
The  poorest  and  most  forsaken  of  our  race  was  bidden  to  see 
in  Him  a  Brother,  welcomed  to  His  heart  as  a  child  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  enriched  with  an  inheritance  of  eternal 
felicity. 

The  rays  of  that  light  which  shone  in  Christ  stream  forth 
like  sunshine  into  innumerable  hearts,  irradiating  all  the 
conditions  of  this  earthly  existence ;  everywhere,  beneath 
their  influence,  the  fruits  of  order,  virtue  and  happiness 
become  apparent  to  our  eyes. 

2.  Christianity  stands  before  us  as  the  abiding  basis  of 
a  civilisation  which  is  truly  worthy  of  mankind;  it  is  the 
greatest  power  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Christianity  approves  itself  in  history  as  the  one  power 
competent,  in  virtue  of  all  that  it  reveals,  to  meet  the  claims 
advanced  by  human  reason,  whilst  at  the  same  time  bridling 
the  arrogance  of  that  reason  by  its  unfathomable  mysteries  ; 
which   opens   up    a   vast    field   to    man's  investigations    and 
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cognitive  faculties,  whilst  demanding  from  him  a  faith  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  human  pride  and  self-sufficiency  ;  which 
so  directs  the  eyes  of  his  soul  to  the  eternal  world  as  to 
leave  intact  the  essential  significance  underlying  the  passing 
interests  of  this  present  life. 

History  testifies  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  this 
world,  with  all  its  long  tale  of  errors,  of  sorrows  and  joys  ; 
every  earthly  power  which  challenged  its  supremacy  has 
yielded  in  turn  before  it.  It  prevailed  over  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Judaism  and  the  might  of  Paganism  ;  it  emerged  vic- 
torious from  the  conflict  with  barbarian  hordes  ;  it  triumphed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  is  triumphant  in  our  midst  to-day. 
And,  at  every  point,  its  hour  of  deepest  humiliation  has  been 
revealed  as  the  hour  of  its  completest  victory.  It  has  with- 
stood all  the  fanatical  onslaughts  of  a  false  science  ;  it  has 
weathered  the  storms  of  centuries.  Thrones  have  fallen, 
nations  and  kingdoms  have  passed  away,  but  Christ's  religion 
endures.  "  The  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen 
that  He  may  confound  the  strong"  (i  Cor.  i.  27).  Those 
same  unique  characteristics  which  marked  it  out  from  the 
beginning  are  revealed  in  its  life  to-day — contempt  of  earthly 
goods,  fraternal  charity  rich  in  good  works,  apostolic  zeal, 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  and  of  sanctity. 

3.  Even  Goethe  is  impelled  to  offer  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
such  a  religion  as  this,  "  which  gives  abiding  proof  of  the  pure 
and  noble  source  whence  it  derives.  All  that  formidable 
incubus  of  error,  which  the  darkened  understanding  of  man 
has  heaped  upon  Christianity,  is  flung  aside  in  a  moment  of 
time  and  it  continually  reveals  itself  anew  in  its  early  sweet- 
ness as  a  herald  of  good  tidings,  a  dweller  beneath  humanity's 
roof,  a  link  of  brotherhood,  a  response  to  every  moral  need  of 
our  nature"  (Noten  zum  Westostl.  Divan,  181 5). 

"  We  have  observed,"  says  Balmez, "  those  terrible  elements 
of  dissolution  which  have  their  source  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  have  acquired  so  much  force  in  modern  society. 
We  have  seen  with  what  fatal  power  they  destroy  and 
annihilate  all  institutions — social,  political  and  religious,  with- 
out ever  succeeding  in  making  a  breach  in  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicity,   without   altering  that   system,   so   fixed   and    so 
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consistent.  Is  there  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this 
in  favour  of  Catholicity?  To  say  that  the  Church  has  done 
that  which  no  schools,  or  governments,  or  societies,  or  religions 
could  do,  is  it  not  to  confess  that  she  is  wiser  than  everything 
human  ?  And  does  it  not  clearly  prove  that  she  does  not 
owe  her  origin  to  human  thought,  and  that  she  is  derived 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Creator  ? 

"  A  thousand  times  have  I  beheld  this  prodigy  with 
astonishment ;  a  thousand  times  have  my  eyes  been  fixed 
upon  that  immense  tree  which  extends  its  branches  from 
East  to  West,  from  North  to  South  ;  I  see  beneath  its  shade 
a  multitude  of  different  nations,  and  the  restless  genius  of 
man  reposing  in  tranquillity  at  its  feet. 

"  In  the  East,  at  the  period  when  this  divine  religion  first 
appeared,  I  see,  amidst  the  dissolutions  of  all  sects,  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  crowd  to  hear  her  words.  In  Greece, 
in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  all  the  countries  where, 
a  short  time  before,  swarmed  innumerable  sects,  I  see  appear 
on  a  sudden  a  generation  of  great  men,  abounding  in  learning, 
in  knowledge,  in  eloquence,  and  all  agreeing  in  the  unity  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  In  the  West,  a  multitude  of  barbarians 
throw  themselves  on  an  empire  falling  to  decay  ;  a  dark  cloud 
descends  upon  an  horizon  charged  with  calamities  and  dis- 
asters. In  the  midst  of  a  people  submerged  in  moral  cor- 
ruption, and  having  lost  even  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  grandeur,  I  see  the  only  men  who  can  be  called 
worthy  heirs  of  the  Roman  name,  seek,  in  the  retirement  of 
their  temples,  an  asylum  for  the  austerity  of  their  morals  ; 
it  is  there  that  they  preserve,  increase  and  enrich  the  treasure 
of  ancient  knowledge. 

"  But  my  admiration  reaches  its  height  when  I  observe 
that  sublime  intellect,  worthy  heir  of  the  genius  of  Plato, 
which,  after  having  sought  the  truth  in  all  the  schools,  in 
all  the  sects,  and  traversed  with  indomitable  boldness  all 
human  errors,  feels  itself  subjugated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  transforms  the  freethinker  into  the  great  Bishop 
of  Hippo. 

"  In  modern  times  the  series  of  great  men  who  shone  in 
the  days  of  Leo  X.  and  Louis  XIV.  pass  before  my  eyes. 
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I  see  the  illustrious  race  still  continue  throughout  the 
calamities  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  nineteenth 
I  see  fresh  heroes  who,  after  having  followed  error  in  all 
directions,  come  to  hang  their  trophies  at  the  gates  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  What,  then,  is  this  prodigy?  Has  a  sect 
or  religion  like  it  ever  before  been  seen  ?  These  men  study 
everything,  dispute  on  everything,  reply  to  everything,  know 
everything  ;  but  always  in  accord,  in  the  unity  of  doctrine, 
they  bow  their  noble  intellect  to  the  reverent  obedience  of 
faith.  Do  we  not  seem  to  behold  another  planetary  system, 
where  globes  of  fire  revolve  in  their  vast  orbits  in  infinite 
space,  always  drawn  to  their  centre  by  some  mysterious 
attraction  ?  That  central  force,  which  permits  of  no  aberra- 
tion, curtails  neither  their  mass,  nor  the  grandeur  of  their 
movement ;  but  it  inundates  them  with  light,  and  imparts  a 
majestic  regularity  to  their  motion."  x 

1  "  Protestantism  and  Catholicity,  compared  in  their  effects  on  the 
civilisation  of  Europe,"  by  Fr.  J.  Balmez. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXIII 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE  OF   THE  VISIBLE  CHURCH 

i.  Man  was  created  by  God  to  find  happiness  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  dependence  upon  Him.  This  happiness  was  not 
to  be  conditioned  by  man's  natural  faculties  ;  rather  were 
these  latter  destined  so  to  expand  beneath  the  influence  of 
Divine  grace  as  to  enable  him,  in  virtue  of  his  union  with 
God,  to  share  in  the  felicity  of  God  Himself.  All  this  was 
lost  to  man  by  sin.  God  chose  to  make  sin  an  occasion  for 
the  clearer  manifestation  of  His  love  and  mercy.  He  did  not 
desire  "  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live."  When,  therefore,  God  elected  to 
bestow  His  supernatural  love  upon  humanity  in  Christ,  and 
to  dwell  amongst  us,  He  determined  that  the  mode  of  His 
presence  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  revelation  of  Divine 
mercy.  This  visible  presence  was  not  to  be  denied  to  us, 
children  of  later  centuries.  Our  Saviour  dwells  visibly  in  our 
midst  within  the  Church  He  founded.  We  have  a  visible 
teaching  authority  to  enlighten  us,  a  visible  pastor  to  guide 
us,  visible  rites  to  uplift  and  console  us,  visible  means  of  grace 
to  meet  our  every  need.  The  great  Pastor  of  souls  lives  and 
rules  in  our  midst. 

As  with  Christ,  so  with  the  Church  :  the  Divine  is  clothed 
in  human  form.  That  human  weakness  which  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  abundantly  revealed 
in  the  life  of  His  Church.  Christ  was  persecuted  and 
despised  ;  so  is  His  Church  to-day.  The  success  which  He 
knew  falls  to  her  lot  in  turn.  His  triumph  is  repeated  in 
hers.  The  Apostle  sums  up  her  whole  history  in  a  single 
sentence :  "  We  suffer  persecution,  but  are  not  forsaken  ;  we 
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are  cast  down,  but  we  perish  not"  (2  Cor.  iv.  9).  Christ's 
life  was  one  continual  outpouring  of  love  and  works  of  mercy  ; 
so,  too,  is  the  life  of  His  Church. 

Where  Christ's  Church  is,  therefore,  Christ  Himself  is. 
Just  as,  when  He  was  on  earth,  man's  highest  duty  was  to 
hearken  to  Him,  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  God,  so  to-day 
the  highest  duty  of  the  Christian  soul  is  to  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  His  Church,  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  Christ. 
The  same  Divine  injunction  is  addressed  to  all  men ;  all 
are  summoned  to  inward  and  outward  incorporation  into 
the  Church.  He  who  transgresses  the  law  of  God  at  any 
point  disobeys  the  Divine  will  in  respect  of  that  particular 
commandment.  But  he  who  rejects  the  Church  thereby 
rebels  against  God's  fundamental  law,  and  against  God 
Himself.  He  is  guilty  of  high  treason  within  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  seeing  that  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  King 

2.  The  Church  is  universal.  This  characteristic  attaches 
to  her  in  virtue  of  her  Founder,  her  vocation,  her  indis- 
pensableness,  her  commandments,  her  work,  and  her  outward 
form.  Her  Lord  and  Founder  willed  her  to  be  all-inclusive  ; 
all  need  her,  and  she  meets  the  needs  of  all.  None  can  say 
to  her  :  'T  do  not  understand  thee,"  or  "  I  understand  more 
than  thou  dost."  She  is  like  the  Paternoster  :  a  child  can 
repeat  it  and  grasp  its  meaning,  but  it  has  depths  which  the 
wisest  cannot  sound. 

The  Church  has  seen  her  children  gather  to  her  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe :  Jew  and  Greek,  Roman  and 
Teuton,  Negro  and  Japanese,  Red  Indian  and  Malay  from  the 
southern  seas,  great  and  small,  learned  and  ignorant,  men  of 
every  rank  and  condition  of  life. 

3.  The  Church  is  holy.  A  multitude  of  saints  has 
flourished  within  her  borders  in  each  succeeding  century.  He 
who  is  alienated  from  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church 
becomes  thereby  alienated  from  the  spirit  of  sanctity.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  the  light 
of  Christian  sanctity  suffered  eclipse  in  certain  of  those 
who  were  invested  with  apostolic  authority.  But,  speaking 
generally,  we  find,  in  every  age,  that  the  depositaries  of  the 
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spiritual  power  were  characterised  by  catholicity  of  spirit  and 
largeness  of  heart  ;  they  belonged,  not  to  one  country  alone, 
but  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them.  Amid  all  the 
difficulties,  and  perplexing  cross-currents  of  an  advancing 
civilisation,  they  displayed  a  steadfast  courage  which  bespoke 
their  reliance  upon  Divine  aid.  Conscious  of  the  sublime 
power  and  dignity  with  which  God  had  clothed  them,  they 
vindicated  their  spiritual  authority  in  the  face  of  earth's 
greatest  rulers.  Convinced  as  they  were  that  all  their 
strength  was  derived  from  union  with  a  crucified  Lord,  they 
carried  a  true  love  of  the  Cross  in  their  hearts,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  at  the  bidding  of 
duty. 

The  Catholic  Church  nobly  fulfils  her  task  of  leading  the 
nations  in  the  path  of  virtue.  She  has  proved  that  no  more 
potent  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  heart  of  man 
than  that  profoundly  vital  piety  which  has  marked  her  out  in 
every  age  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Marvellous  gifts  of  grace  have  never  been  lacking  in  the 
Church.  Even  when,  in  many  respects,  the  tide  of  religious 
life  seemed  at  its  lowest  ebb,  a  great  multitude  of  holy  and 
richly-graced  souls  were  to  be  reckoned  amongst  her  children. 

4.  Wherever  goodwill  exists,  there  man  seeks  God,  and 
the  means  of  salvation  which  He  has  appointed.  The  Church 
lays  claim  to  every  soul  in  virtue  of  her  Divine  commission) 
and  the  corresponding  obligation  devolves  upon  all  of  re- 
cognising and  submitting  to  her  authority. 

To  speak  of  many  different  Churches,  of  many  and 
equally-justified  forms  of  Christianity,  is  to  err  :  there  is  but 
one  truth,  one  God,  one  doctrine.  Whatever  is  not  true,  is 
false,  and  to  hold  as  truth  that  which  deviates  from  truth  is 
to  be  convicted  of  error. 

Nothing  but  truth  can  free  man  from  all  his  miseries  • 
the  Church  alone  can  bring  him  happiness. 

It  is  not  invariably  a  sin  to  be  outwardly  separated  from 
the  Church,  but  it  is  invariably  a  misfortune. 

It  is  possible  for  a  soul  to  be  ignorant  of  the  truth 
apart  from  any  personal  culpability,  to  fail  to  distinguish 
the  Church's  voice  amid  all  the  Babel  of  contradiction  and 
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loudly-proclaimed  perplexities  which  assails  men's  ears  to- 
day ;  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  so  dominated  by  prejudices 
born  of  early  habits  of  life  and  thought,  and  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  years — prejudices,  moreover,  which  are  often 
bound  up  with  the  tenderest  recollections  of  parents,  and 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  youthful  days — as  to  be  positively 
incapable  of  hearing  the  voice  which  is  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

For  such  an  one,  there  can  be  no  question  of  an  eternity 
of  misery,  since  no  guilt  attaches  to  his  blindness.  Provided 
that  he  is  honestly  set  upon  doing  all  that  God  ordains  for 
his  salvation,  the  grace  of  Christ  will  not  be  denied  to  him. 
None  the  less,  his  feet  are  not  trending  that  royal  road  which 
God  has  laid  down  for  all  ;  he  is  outside  the  ark  of  salvation 
which  God  destines  for  all.  He  sails  the  stormy  waters  in  a 
fragile  craft,  and  can  only  be  held  free  of  guilt  because  his 
blindness  is  in  no  sense  wilful. 

Such  dispositions  will  suffice  to  save  his  soul,  but  how 
many  means  of  grace  are  of  necessity  lacking  to  him  !  The 
human  mind  perplexes  itself  with  the  question:  What  reason 
can  God  have  for  acting  thus  ?  There  is  only  one  lesson  to 
be  learned  out  of  it  all  :  the  lesson  of  man's  utter  inability  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  dispensation  of  grace. 

5.  We  have  no  right  to  pass  judgment  on  any  man  ; 
rather  are  we  justified  in  hoping  that  the  number  of  those 
who  are  saved  in  spite  of  the  falsity  of  their  beliefs  wTill  be 
very  great. 

We  have  been  bidden  in  noble  words  to  "  look  on  every- 
one who  errs  in  respect  of  faith  as  a  potential  Catholic,  and 
to  deal  with  him  as  such."  Dost  thou  claim  to  know  those 
times  of  grace  which  the  Lord  has  reserved  as  His  own  secret? 
Canst  thou  tell  the  day  and  the  hour  when  He  will  elect  to 
speak  to  the  heart  of  any  child  of  man  ?  Hast  thou  not 
heard  that  some  are  called  early,  some  late,  some  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ?  Even  though  at  times  thou  art  constrained 
to  doubt  whether  goodwill  really  exists  in  thy  erring  fellow- 
man,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  a  merciful  God  may  grant  him, 
in  the  bitter  hour  of  death,  and  all  unknown  to  men,  that 
grace  which  will  unite  him  to  His  Church? 
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It  is  only  in  the  Catholic  Church  that  we  find  tolerance. 
Error  is  incapable  of  tolerance  ;  at  the  most,  it  can  but  boast 
of  a  religious  indifference  which  makes  light  of  all  truth. 
The  Church  repudiates  error,  but  she  respects  and  loves 
those  who  are  blinded  by  it,  and  her  compassion  is  the 
tenderer  in  proportion  to  that  blindness. 

6.  The  Church's  task,  and  her  desire,  is  to  free  men  from 
error.  To  this  end  she  was  instituted,  and  commissioned  by 
her  Founder  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  In  dealing 
with  soul?  she  must  follow  the  lines  which  Christ  Himself 
laid  down  ;  He  neither  coerced  them  by  a  display  of  His 
might,  nor  did  He  appeal  to  His  sovereign  rights  in  order 
to  awe  them  into  submission. 

His  way  was  to  teach  men,  to  be  patient  with  them,  to 
prove  to  them  by  every  possible  means  that  He  loved  their 
souls  and  only  hated  error.  If,  in  course  of  time,  men 
conceived  it  necessary  to  employ  other  means  of  conversion, 
this  must  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  particular  trend  of 
thought  in  their  day,  and  in  no  sense  as  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  commission  entrusted  to  her.  Her  task  is  to  save 
souls,  to  lead  them  to  God  ;  for  this  reason  she  is  ready  to 
become  "  all  things  to  all  men "  in  order  to  snatch  each 
individual  soul  from  eternal  destruction. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXIV 

THE    PAPACY 

I.  History  affords  striking  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Papacy  has  been  in  very  truth  that  which  Christ  intended  it 
to  be  when  He  uttered  the  words  :  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  My  Church"  (Matt.  xvi.  1 8). 

The  majority  of  the  Popes  have  been  personally  eminent 
men,  both  in  respect  of  virtue  and  learning.  But  the  strength 
of  the  Papacy  lies  neither  in  the  scientific  attainments  and 
learning  of  individual  Popes,  nor  in  their  personal  virtues  or 
sanctity. 

We  have  the  admission  from  Luther's  own  lips  that  "  the 
preservation  of  God's  word  amongst  men,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  Lord  Christ's  Kingdom  in  the  Papacy  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  miracles  which  God  has  wrought." 

If,  in  all  the  long  line  of  St  Peter's  successors  there  were 
some  who  were  defiled  by  the  taint  of  worldliness,  this  does 
but  prove  that  the  Church  of  Christ  stands  on  no  human 
foundation,  and  is  strong  with  no  human  strength. 

The  Papacy  is  a  great  boon  to  humanity.  Its  chief  end 
has  relation,  not  to  the  concerns  of  this  passing  life,  but  to 
an  imperishable  good. 

2.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  world  is  not  a  little  indebted 
to  the  Roman  See.  Civilised  nations  are  practically  beholden 
to  it  for  their  very  existence. 

On  this  point  the  Protestant  writer  Johannes  v.  Muller 
says,  referring  to  Germany :  "  Our  barbarian  forefathers 
needed  to  be  educated,  to  be  disciplined  by  countless  forms 
of  error  before  they  could  bear  the  vision  of  the  truth,  in  all 
its    simplicity.     What    happened?     God    gave   them    a    pre- 
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ceptor,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope.  .  .  .  Without  the  Pope, 
what  would  have  become  of  us  ?  We  should  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Turks,  who  have  remained  barbarians  to  this 
day,  owing  to  their  refusal  to  accept  the  Byzantine  faith,  and 
to  subordinate  their  Sultan  to  the  successor  of  Chrysostom." 

3.  No  elaborate  system,  no  book,  could  have  exercised  so 
mighty  a  civilising  influence  over  barbarous  nations  ;  it  was  a 
task  only  to  be  effected  by  a  living  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
clothed  with  visible  majesty — a  hierarchy  which  finds  in  the 
See  of  Peter  alike  its  keystone  and  the  source  of  all  its  vital 
power. 

The  visible  organic  unity  exhibited  by  the  world-wide 
Church  under  the  Roman  primacy  is  the  greatest  moral  force 
which  has  ever  come  into  being. 

By  reason  of  the  central  position  it  occupied  amongst  the 
nations,  the  Papacy  was  the  one  influence  potent  enough  to 
restrain  them  from  sinking  back  into  the  selfish  isolation  of 
pre-Christian  days. 

At  all  times  the  Popes  have  shown  themselves  ardent 
promoters  of  civilisation  and  science,  whilst  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  has  ever  found  in  them  its  readiest  champions. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXV 

THE  DEVOTIONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

i.  JUST  as  the  budding  rose  opens  out  into  the  full  splendour 
of  the  flower,  so  the  living  principle  which  informs  the  visible 
Church  is  gradually  revealed  in  the  growing  and  manifold 
wealth  of  her  outward  practices  of  devotion. 

The  life  of  the  Church,  with  its  ordinances  and  usages, 
its  common  worship  and  devotions,  its  laws  of  fasting  and 
abstinence,  its  sodalities,  its  noble  triumphs  in  the  domain  of 
art,  may  be  compared  to  a  great  spreading  tree.  An  insig- 
nificant seed  gave  it  birth,  but  now  millions  upon  millions  of 
faithful  souls  find  safety  and  joy  and  consolation  beneath  its 
branches. 

The  Church  is  like  a  mother  with  her  children.  By  the 
use  of  all  those  means  which  appeal  to  their  human  nature, 
she  raises  them  out  of  the  mire  of  earth,  and  lifts  them  up  to 
the  Divine  Father's  heart. 

What  multitudes  there  are  who  are  ready  to  recognise  in 
the  Church  their  greatest  benefactress,  knowing  that  her  hand 
is  leading  them  surely  on  to  God — to  their  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven  ! 

They  welcome  with  glad  hearts  all  those  pious  practices 
to  which  the  Church  invites  her  children  ;  they  are  quick  to 
obey  her  momentous  commands,  to  submit  to  her  guidance 
in  all  spiritual  matters  with  settled  purpose  of  heart  and  true 
conviction  ;  it  is  a  joy  to  them  to  be  associated  with  her  in 
all  her  corporate  life,  and  to  come  into  close  touch  with  those 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  flock  has  been  committed. 

For  such  as  these  there  is  nothing  aggressive  in  the 
Church's  direction  ;    nor  does   it  bring  with  it  any  sense  of 
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constraint.  The  flow  of  their  religious  life  is  as  tranquil  as 
that  of  a  stream  in  the  bed  marked  out  for  it  by  nature. 
Spiritual  guidance  expresses  itself  for  them  in  terms  of  con- 
solation, of  a  quiet  mind,  of  strength  to  elicit  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  the  human  heart. 

2.  But  what  of  "  outward  observances,"—  the  "  externals  "  of 
religion  ?  The  Church's  history  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
precisely  to  these  that  untold  value  attaches.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  which  is  calculated  to  separate  the  soul  from 
God  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  links  which  are  meant  to  bind 
it  more  closely  to  Him. 

From  earliest  days  Christian  teaching  has  laid  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  inward  religion,  but  it  has  never  sanctioned 
neglect  of  exterior  worship.  Christ  came  to  abolish  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law,  or,  rather,  to  perfect  it,  yet  he  sub- 
mitted to  every  demand  which  it  made  upon  Him. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  we  see  the 
Saviour  taking  part  in  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
law,  and  complying  with  the  external  usages  of  His  day. 
As  a  Child,  he  submitted  to  be  circumcised,  and  was  presented 
in  the  Temple.  Whatever  Judaism  demanded  of  Him  in 
respect  of  outward  observance  was  duly  fulfilled.  By  his 
example  our  Lord  teaches  us  that  our  adoration  of  God 
must  be  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  adoration. 

The  great  wealth  of  ritual  and  devotional  practices  which 
has  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries  out  of  the  simple 
forms  of  primitive  Christianity,  is  consequently  to  be  looked 
upon  as  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
as  a  provision  for  the  consolation  and  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  faithful. 

Many  profess  to  see  in  it  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
warrantable excrescence.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  human 
mind  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  unsound  developments  are  never 
far  to  seek.  But  we  are  dealing  here,  not  with  an  excrescence, 
but  with  original  substance. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  says  a  well-known  religious  writer  of 
our  own  day  (Fr.  A.  M.  Weiss),  that  exterior  practices  of 
devotion  may  be  a  source  of  very  real  evil  in  many  cases. 

Small   minds  and  narrow  hearts  which   are  incapable  of 
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distinguishing  between  end  and  means,  are  apt  to  find 
occasion  in  such  practices  for  endless  anxieties  and  doubts 
which  hamper  their  progress  in  the  path  of  sanctification. 

There  will  always  be  some  who  are  content  to  seek  their 
salvation  and  perfection  in  the  rigorous  performance  of  the 
minor  details  of  religion,  and  whose  denunciation  of  the 
slightest  fault  is  the  more  bitter  and  uncompromising  in 
proportion  as  they  fail  to  realise  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
consists  neither  in  circumcision,  nor  in  outward  rites,  nor  in 
meat  and  drink,  but  in  justice  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  and  a  heart 
established  with  grace  (Heb.  xiii.  9). 

In  all  these  misconceptions,  however,  it  is  not  exterior 
practices  which  are  at  fault,  but  the  carnal  spirit  of  paganism 
and  bigoted  Pharisaism  which  lurks  in  the  human  heart,  and 
which  renders  it  so  hard  for  man  to  penetrate  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  Christian  is  no  slave  to  the  letter,  to  the  outward  form 
of  religion,  but  he  makes  use  of  this,  seeing  in  it,  not  matter 
for  petty  self-torments,  but  the  natural  expression  of  inward 
devotion,  and  a  necessary  element  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
latter. 

If  pride  would  fain  lead  him  to  reject  all  exterior  practices 
as  4'  beneath  his  dignity  and  intelligence,"  humility  will  find 
in  this  very  thought  a  reason  the  more  for  conforming  to  the 
mind  of  the  Church  in  this  regard.  He  discerns  and  reveres 
the  spirit  which  gives  vitality  to  these  practices,  accepting 
them  as  a  welcome  means  whereby  man  is  enabled  to  express 
the  homage  which  his  inmost  heart  renders  to  the  Divine  love, 
and  to  express  it,  moreover,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
conditions  of  human  life.  There  is  nothing  mechanical, 
nothing  compulsory,  for  such  an  one  in  the  outward  practices 
of  religion  ;  they  are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  filial  and 
generous  love.  His  concern  is  with  inward  content,  not  with 
mere  form. 

3.  If  then  these  outward  practices  are  an  excrescence,  it  is 
an  excrescence  of  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  kind.  We 
may  compare  them  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Just  as  the  tree 
decays  when  it  is  stripped  of  its  bark,  so  religion  dies  down  in 
the  heart  unless  it  be  nourished  and  supported  from  without. 

2Q 
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Human  nature  is  a  spiritual  nature,  but  it  is  environed  by 
a  world  of  sense,  and  seeks  a  necessary  foothold  there. 
Outward  forms  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  interior 
man.  , 

To  those  conscious  of  their  weakness,  exterior  practices  of 
devotion  bring  the  needed  strength  ;  to  those  who  feel  them- 
selves strong,  they  teach  the  lesson  of  humility. 

In  Christ's  Church  we  find  not  only  an  exterior  worship, 
but  a  common  worship.  This  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
needs  of  human  nature.  "  Where  a  multitude  of  souls  unites 
to  pray  and  adore,"  says  one  of  our  German  poets,  "  the  fire 
is  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  man's  spirit  takes  wings  with 
which  to  soar  to  Heaven. 

4.  Christ  conferred  no  insignificant  gift  on  the  world 
when,  in  addition  to  prayer,  He  instituted  seven  clearly- 
defined  "exterior  practices,"  applicable  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  our  human  life,  and  destined  to  be  the  source 
of  special  inward  graces. 

In  the  fact  that  these  seven  Sacraments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Eastern  Church  which  separated  from  the  Roman 
communion,  lies  the  proof  that  they  had  a  place  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  long  before  theologians  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  enumerating  them. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  Sacrament  instituted  under 
more  consoling  circumstances  than  was  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Day,  and  the 
occasion  of  our  Lord's  first  appearance  to  His  Apostles. 
After  showing  them  His  wounded  hands  and  side,  He 
uttered  the  words  :  "  Peace  be  to  you,"  and  breathing  upon 
them,  bade  them  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  was  the 
Saviour's  Easter  gift  to  the  whole  world  (John  xx.  23). 
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CHAPTER    CLXXVI 

THE    SAINTS 

I.  OUR  hearts  find  consolation  and  joy  in  the  thought  of 
the  great  multitude  of  Saints  to  whom  Christianity  has 
given  birth,  and  who  bear  their  share  in  the  glorification  of 
Christ 

We  pay  honour  to  the  Saints, — i.e.,  to  those  whose  life  on 
earth  was  signalised  by  an  eminent  degree  of  virtue,  and 
whom  we  now  believe  to  be  in  Heaven,  in  the  very  presence 
of  God. 

Veneration  of  the  Saints  has  proved  a  rich  source  of 
grace  within  the  Church.  The  Saints  are  God's  friends.  It 
is  natural  for  a  man  to  rejoice  when  he  sees  his  friends 
honoured  by  others  ;  in  the  same  way  God  desires  that 
honour  should  be  accorded  to  His  Saints.  "  If  any  man 
minister  to  Me,  him  will  My  Father  honour"  (John  xii.  26). 

"  Consideration  of  the  martyrs  and  their  history,"  says 
Mohler,  "  has  at  least  taught  me  to  venerate  the  Saints. 
I  have  found  myself  shedding  tears  as  I  read — sharing  in 
their  sufferings,  wondering  at  their  great  deeds,  penetrated  by 
the  magnanimity  of  soul  they  displayed.  So  it  would  be,  I 
confidently  believe,  with  the  majority  of  men,  if  they  did  but 
give  time  to  the  perusal  of  these  splendid  memorials  of  a 
Christian  past." 

The  veneration  of  the  Saints  carries  with  it  no  thought  of 
worship ;  it  implies  no  more  than  a  tribute  of  profound 
respect.  The  Church's  public  worship  is  directed  by  her, 
hence  none  may  be  publicly  venerated  as  Saints  save  those 
whom  she  herself  hails  as  such  by  the  solemn  act  which  is 
termed  "  canonisation." 
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Why  should  we  not  honour  those  who  were  ready  to  do 
and  suffer  all  things  for  Christ,  their  Lord  ? 

2.  Veneration  of  the  Saints  is  an  incentive  to  the  closer 
following  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  who  is  fain  to  plant  his  feet  on 
a  higher  level  looks  round  for  help,  for  something  on  which  to 
lean,  something  which  is  above  him,  and  yet  within  his  reach. 

What  men  need  is  a  model,  and  one  that  is  near  enough 
to  be  studied  and  copied.  Even  in  temporal  concerns  this 
holds  good.  Your  lover  of  poetry  belauds  the  work  of  a 
Schiller  or  a  Calderon  ;  he  over  whom  philosophy  has  cast 
her  spell  proclaims  himself  a  disciple  of  Plato,  or  St. 
Thomas,  or  Schopenhauer  ;  your  musician  exalts  the  name 
of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Richard  Wagner. 

Are  the  lovers  of  Christian  virtue  to  abstain  from  venerat- 
ing, and  desiring  to  imitate  those  whose  lives  were  pre- 
eminently dedicated  to  the  practice  of  such  virtue? 

When  we  contemplate  the  Saints,  we  must  perforce  say 
to  ourselves  :  "  Either  these  souls  were  too  generous  in  their 
service  of  God,  or  we  are  too  grudging.  If  the  light  of  faith 
is  lacking  in  our  hearts,  we  may  well  be  doing  too  much  ; 
if  it  has  truly  shone  there,  then  the  little  we  are  doing  is  not 
enough." 

3.  Invocation  of  the  Saints  is  a  natural  outcome  of  that 
veneration  which  we  feel  towards  them.  However  great  the 
subject's  confidence  may  be  in  the  goodness  of  his  king, 
he  is  none  the  less  glad,  when  he  comes  to  ask  a  favour  at 
his  hands,  to  avail  himself  of  the  patronage  and  intercession 
of  those  who  stand  nearest  the  throne,  more  especially  if  he 
knows  that  the  king  takes  delight  in  honouring  them  by 
granting  their  petitions. 

A  natural  instinct  impels  Christian  souls  to  ask  for  the 
prayers  of  others  ;  they  are  confidently  persuaded  that 
therein  lies  a  real  source  of  help. 

Death  has  no  power  to  destroy  spiritual  bonds.  Since 
Scripture  teaches  us  that  the  dead  are  possessed  in  God  of 
knowledge  concerning  that  which  is  passing  on  earth,  it  is 
only  natural  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  intercession 
of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  now  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  peculiarly  beloved  by  Him. 
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Is  it  hard  to  conceive  that  a  merciful  God  should  take 
pleasure  in  honouring  His  faithful  servants,  the  Saints,  or 
that  He  should  give  ear  to  their  prayers  on  our  behalf? 

There  is  only  one  Mediator  between  us  and  God  the 
Father.  But  this  Mediator  accommodates  Himself  so 
tenderly  to  our  human  nature  that  He  suffers  His  graces 
to  reach  us  by  ways  suited  to  that  nature.  Weak  men  as 
they  were,  He  has  chosen  His  faithful  servants  to  be 
associated  with  Himself  in  His  work  of  intercession,  and 
bidden  them,  in  virtue  of  His  grace,  lend  their  aid  to  souls, 
and  guide  them  on  the  way  to  God. 

"  We  do  but  give  a  wider  and  higher  application  to 
the  principle  which  underlies  our  petitions  to  the  living," 
Fechner  himself  asserts,  "  when  we  ask  our  loved  ones  or 
the  Saints  to  intercede  on  our  behalf,  and  to  represent  our 
needs  before  the  throne  of  God,  whether  in  respect  of 
something  which  constituted  a  close  tie  between  us  and  them, 
or  of  certain  other  things  in  which  they  excelled  us,  or,  again, 
because  they  are  intimately  concerned  in  that  for  which 
we  pray." 

In  the  same  way  as  prayer  unites  us  with  the  blessed 
Saints  in  Heaven,  it  links  us  too  with  the  holy  souls  who 
are  expiating  their  sins  in  Purgatory. 

The  ways  of  Divine  mercy,  and  the  whole  spirit  of 
Christianity  combine  to  teach  us  that  these  poor  souls  may 
be  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  living,  and  in  this  belief 
there  lies  a  deep  well  of  consolation  for  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful. 

4.  What  abundant  and  what  splendid  fruit  the  veneration 
of  the  Saints  has  yielded  in  the  life  of  the  Church  !  It  is 
the  soul's  security,  as  it  were,  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
effectual  self-surrender  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  the 
continual  linking  together  of  the  living  and  the  dead  has 
materially  contributed  to  keep  alive  in  men's  hearts  the 
conviction  of  a  world  to  come. 

The  Saints,  who  reign  together  with  Christ,  offer  prayers 
to  God  on  men's  behalf.  It  is  therefore  good  and  salutary 
to  invoke  their  intercession,  and  to  seek  their  aid  in  obtain- 
ing from  God  those  benefits  which  He  bestows  on  us  through 
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His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  we  have  redemption 
and  sanctification. 

5.  If  the  Church  does  not  transform  all  her  children  into 
Saints,  she  none  the  less  exercises  a  truly  elevating  influence 
over  every  heart  which  surrenders  to  her  guidance. 

The  ennobling  of  the  human  heart  is  the  sublimest  work 
achieved  by  Christianity. 

Man  trends  naturally  to  egotism,  to  a  self-love  as  heartless 
as  the  moneybags  it  worships,  as  despicable  as  the  sensual 
delights  it  craves,  as  capricious  as  the  applause  for  which  it 
listens  with  eager  ear.  This  self-love  reveals  itself  in  the 
pride  of  those  in  high  position,  in  the  disquietude  of  those  who 
suffer,  in  the  lawlessness  of  youth,  in  family  discord  and  harsh 
dealings  with  others,  in  the  antagonisms  of  public  life,  in 
an  insatiable  caprice,  and  a  mad  love  of  pleasure  which  has 
invaded  every  class  of  society. 

How  innumerable  are  the  hearts  which,  notwithstanding 
their  own  weakness,  have  learned  from  Christ  the  secret  of 
gentleness  and  humility !  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  towards  their  neighbour,  they  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  the  most  heroic  deeds.  The  Catholic 
heart  rejoices  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  all  things,  upholds 
lawfully-constituted  authority,  burns  with  enthusiasm  for  all 
the  loftiest  ideals  of  the  human  race.  The  spring  of  all  that 
is  noblest  and  most  sublime  in  human  achievement  is  to  be 
sought  in  Catholic  hearts. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXVII 

HUMAN    INFIRMITIES    IN    THE    FOLLOWERS 
OF  CHRIST 

i.  Be  on  thy  guard  against  ascribing  all  that  thou  seest  in 
thy  fellow-Christians,  or  readest  in  the  works  of  religious 
authors,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself ;  human  nature  is 
a  factor  which  can  never  be  left  out  of  count. 

Christian  souls  not  rarely  exhibit  human  infirmities  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  This  demonstrates  the  extent  of  human 
weakness,  but  it  is  no  proof  of  the  impotence  of  Divine  grace. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Divine  grace  to  work  by  slo  v  degrees 
in  the  soul ;  it  does  not  transform  men  into  angels  at  a  stroke 
but  takes  them  as  they  are,  in  order  to  make  them  what  they 
ought  to  be  by  a  process  of  gradual  enlightenment.  Not  all 
at  once  did  Saul  become  the  saintly  Paul. 

Man  is  naturally  predisposed  to  pride  and  selfishness,  and 
to  the  love  of  sensual  enjoyments  ;  his  intellectual  limitations 
react  upon  his  will,  whilst  a  tendency  to  faulty  exaggeration 
besets  him  at  every  turn. 

Against  these  and  like  weaknesses  Divine  grace  contends, 
by  eliciting  effort  within  the  soul,  and  by  the  employment 
of  every  means  which  the  conditions  of  human  existence  afTord. 
But  this  co-operation  on  man's  part  is  marred  by  much  failure 
and  imperfection. 

We  are  not  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  that  the 
traveller  should  be  at  his  journey's  end  whilst  he  is  still 
toiling  along  the  road  that  leads  to  it. 

The  Catholic  Church  here  on  earth  is  not  a  company  of 
celestial  beings,  but  a  society  of  mortal  men,  struggling  amid 
the  storm  and  stress  of  life,  yet  secured  from  the  perils  of  that 
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abyss  into  which  the  waves  of  our  troubled  human  existence 
are  for  ever  threatening  to  plunge  them. 

The  Saints  too  had  their  imperfections  and  their  hindrances, 
but  they  converted  them  all  into  material  for  a  higher  sanctity. 
Beware  of  captious  criticism  where  a  great  soul  is  concerned. 
Its  steps  on  earth  may  perchance  be  hampered  by  the  very 
wings  that  bear  it  heavenward. 

2.  Divine  grace  and  human  weakness  —  here  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  Christian  life  is  built  up  in  this 
world.  Many  a  one  makes  but  an  imperfect  response  to  the 
invitations  of  Divine  grace,  and  is  far  removed  from  the  high 
standard  of  Christian  sanctity.  All  this  is  permitted  by  a 
merciful  God,  and  is  in  harmony  with  His  wise  designs  ;  thou 
hast  no  right  to  be  scandalised  by  it. 

Such  are  the  materials  which  God  chooses  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  work  !  It  is  no  hard  task  to  build  a  house 
with  sound  stone  and  good  mortar,  but  to  build  it  of  sand  is 
a  very  different  matter. 

With  a  favouring  wind  and  a  stout-hearted  crew,  with 
well-trimmed  sails,  and  skilful  hands  at  the  helm,  the  ship 
glides  smoothly  enough  over  the  waves.  But  if  the  seas  run 
high,  and  a  gale  is  blowing,  if  the  crew  turns  mutinous,  and 
the  rudder  snaps,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  vessel  comes 
safely  into  port  at  last,  then  indeed  men  hail  it  as  a  miracle. 

The  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  survived  the  storms 
of  centuries,  that  she  lives  on  despite  the  human  infirmities 
of  her  rulers  and  her  members,  is  the  clearest  proof  that  her 
origin  is  Divine. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXVIII 

THE    PRIESTHOOD 

I.  EVERY  Christian  is  possessed  of  a  royal  and  sacerdotal 
dignity.  "  You  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  kingly  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation"  (i  Pet.  ii.  9).  But  it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
wise  and  loving  designs  of  Christ  that  He  should  have 
instituted,  over  and  above  this  royal  priesthood  which  is 
common  to  all  Christians,  a  special  priesthood,  clothed  with  a 
special  authority. 

Christ  made  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  Church  by 
delegating  certain  clearly-defined  powers  to  others,  but  these 
powers  were  not  imparted  to  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 
The  pastoral  and  teaching  office  was  specifically  instituted 
by  Him.  As  the  shepherd  feeds  and  guides  and  tends  the 
flock  entrusted  to  his  care,  so  spiritual  pastors  were  appointed 
to  guard  and  govern  the  flock  of  Christ. 

These  spiritual  pastors  receive  their  authority,  not  from 
those  below,  but  from  those  above  them.  The  Apostles  were 
commissioned  by  Christ  Himself,  and  they  in  turn  commis- 
sioned others  (Acts  vi.  2  ;  Titus  i.  5  ;  1  Tim.  v.  22).  "  Christ 
was  sent  by  God,  and  the  Apostles  by  Christ,"  wrote  Clement 
of  Rome  ;  "  in  obedience  to  His  command,  they  went  forth  to 
preach  in  the  cities,  and  there  made  choice  of  certain  men 
whom  they  had  well  proved,  and  appointed  them  to  fill  the 
office  of  Bishops  and  Deacons." 

Ignatius,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  writing  to  the 
Ephesians  says  :  "  Every  one  whom  the  master  of  the  house 
sendeth  to  his  own  administrations,  it  is  right  for  us  to  receive 
as  him  who  sent  him.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  right 
for  us  to  look  to  the  Bishops  as  to  our  Lord." 
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2.  The  authority  which  Christ  delegated  to  His  Apostles 
was  a  real  authority.  We  find  them  declaring  that :  "  It  hath 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  no  further 
burden  upon  you  than  these  necessary  things  "  (Acts  xv.  28), 
whilst  St.  Paul  claims  the  right  to  "  revenge  all  disobedience  " 
(2  Cor.  x.  6  ;   1  Cor.  iv.  18,  19 ;  v.  3). 

It  was  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  those  whom  they  chose  as 
their  fellow-labourers  and  successors,  that  the  service  of  the 
altar  alone  pertained.  After  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  a  true  priesthood  came  into  existence  in  the 
Church  (Heb.  xiii.  10).  "Let  a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of 
God"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1).  The  transmission  of  these  sacerdotal 
powers  was  definitely  associated  with  the  imposition  of  hands 
(2  Tim.  i.  6). 

3.  That  inestimable  blessing  which  the  visible  presence  of 
God  in  our  midst  had  brought  with  it  was  not  destined  to  be 
lost  to  us.  Just  as  in  this  world  men  are  the  representa- 
tives of  human  interests,  so,  too,  Divine  interests  find  re- 
presentation here  below  in  the  persons  of  God's  priests. 
They  are  the  guardians  of  His  rights  over  the  human  race, 
and  His  instruments  to  draw  men  to  Him  ;  they  aid  us  in  the 
attaining  of  our  last  end  ;  through  them  the  fruits  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work  are  imparted  to  our  souls ;  they  pray  for 
us,  and  daily  offer  up  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  our  salvation. 

The  priest  is  a  judge  ;  his  jurisdiction  lies  within  the 
conscience  of  man.  He  is  a  physician,  and  the  wounds  he 
heals  are  the  wounds  of  man's  soul.  He  is  the  "  dispenser  of 
the  mysteries  of  God." 

The  priest  is  a  teacher,  empowered  by  that  Church  to 
whom  belongs  the  teaching  office ;  as  her  minister  he 
proclaims  and  elucidates  the  word  of  God. 

His  task  is  to  instruct  the  little  ones,  to  comfort  the  sick 
and  the  dying,  to  strengthen  the  doubting,  and  to  recall 
wandering  feet  to  the  true  path.  He  is  a  mediator  between 
high  and  low,  the  consoler  of  the  poor  and  sorrowing ;  he 
awakens  and  quickens  within  our  hearts  the  perception  of  an 
ideal  good.     Tolerant,  wide  in  his  sympathies,  and  free  from 
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mundane  cares,  his  one  aim  must  be  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men. 

There  is  no  such  evil  thing  in  this  world  as  a  bad 
priest,  nor  is  there  a  better  thing  in  the  world  than  a  good 
one. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXIX 

THE    EVANGELICAL    COUNSELS    AND   THE 
RELIGIOUS    STATE 

I.  THERE  is  a  marvellous  power  in  the  soul's  love  for  Jesus 
Christ.  When  St.  Agnes  was  solicited  in  marriage  by  an 
earthly  suitor,  she  cried  out :  "  Away  from  me,  thou  food 
of  corruption  ;  my  heart  belongs  already  to  another  Lover, 
and  His  alone  will  I  be." 

Countless  souls,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  have  been 
found  ready  to  forego  all  earthly  possessions  and  earthly  joys, 
even  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  that  they  might  the 
more  perfectly  consecrate  themselves  to  God. 

"  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor;  and  come,  follow  Me"  (Matt.  xix.  2i). 

By  voluntarily  chosen  poverty  man  foregoes  all  rights  of 
property,  and  all  the  temporal  advantages  attaching  to  such 
rights.  By  the  vow  of  evangelical  chastity,  he  not  only  under- 
takes in  a  very  special  manner  to  refrain  from  sinful  indulgence 
of  every  kind,  but  further,  by  his  renunciation  of  marriage  ties, 
he  declares  his  intention  of  consecrating  himself  more  fully 
and  more  unreservedly  to  God.  By  the  vow  of  religious 
obedience,  man  effectually  surrenders  himself,  even  in  respect 
of  matters  in  which  he  might  justly  claim  freedom  of  action, 
to  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  another  in  whom  he  sees 
God's  representative. 

2.  It  has  been  rightly  observed  that  amongst  men  of  every 
age  and  race  and  creed,  the  state  of  virginity,  when  chosen  on 
the  highest  grounds,  has  invariably  been  deemed  to  have 
in  it  something  celestial,  potent  to  exalt  man,  and  to  render 
him  peculiarly  well-pleasing  to  God.     What  veneration  have 
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all  nations  professed  for  this  holy  virtue,  and  what  a  high 
value  they  have  unanimously  attached  to  it ! 

Although  marriage  is  a  state  which  is  both  natural  to  man, 
and  holy  in  itself,  we  nevertheless  find  the  state  of  virginity 
held  in  universal  reverence. 

He  who  conceives  rightly  of  man's  inherent  dignity  will 
readily  understand  that  the  celibate  life,  when  embraced 
from  the  highest  motives,  is  possessed  of  an  ideal  excellence 
which  is  lacking  in  the  marriage  state. 

Is  it  difficult  for  us  to  realise  how  pleasing  such  a 
renunciation  must  be  in  the  sight  of  God,  provided  that 
it  be  made  humbly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  of 
love  to  God  and  man  ? 

Religious  vows  are  possessed  of  definite  value  as  an 
example.  It  would  argue  strange  ignorance  of  the  powrer 
exerted  by  the  latter  over  the  heart  of  man  if  the  existence 
in  our  midst  of  noble  souls  impelled  by  the  love  of  God 
to  a  life-long  renunciation  of  earth's  joys  were  not  recognised 
as  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Christian  world  at  large, 
and  an  impressive  witness  to  the  fact  that  every  man, 
when  aided  by  God's  grace,  is  capable  of  walking  with 
steadfast  fidelity  in  the  path  marked  out  for  him  by  Divine 
Providence. 

3.  The  existence  of  the  religious  state  in  the  Church  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  upon  it  by  our  Lord. 
It  is  not  a  state  to  which  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  men, 
are  called  ;  it  is  a  higher,  an  extraordinary  vocation,  involving 
an  act  of  spontaneous  and  absolute  renunciation,  in  response 
to  Christ's  own  counsels.  The  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience  are  the  means  whereby  practical  effect  is  given  to 
this  renunciation. 

Many  are  influenced  by  their  personal  feelings  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  cloistered  life.  The  solemn  chanting  of 
the  Divine  Office  makes  no  appeal  to  them.  The  mole; 
working  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  listens,  it  may  be, 
to  the  lark's  song,  and  says  :  "  How  idle  a  thing  it  is  to  fly 
and  to  sing  !  " 

The  religious  state  confers  special  blessings  upon  those 
who  are  called  to  it.     Many  had  turned  their  feet  into  the 
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path  of  destruction,  and  learned  the  bitterest  of  lessons  there  ; 
now,  all  that  they  desire  is  a  life  of  penance,  and  the  freedom 
from  perils  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  cloister.  Others, 
again,  yearn  for  a  more  perfect  way  of  life  ;  their  gaze  is 
fixed  upon  Jesus,  poor,  spotless  and  obedient,  offering  Himself 
freely  for  us  all,  because  of  the  great  love  He  bore  us. 
It  is  love  which  now  spurs  them,  in  their  turn,  to  the  fullest 
self-surrender.  In  the  peculiar  sacrifices  and  hardships  which 
the  religious  life  entails,  they  find  the  satisfaction  of  their 
hearts'  noblest  desires,  and  experience  the  joy  of  those  who 
cast  themselves  without  reserve  into  the  arms  of  God. 

How  fair  and  sweet  a  sight  it  is  to  behold  brethren 
travelling  life's  pathway  hand-in-hand,  with  but  one  heart, 
one  soul  and  one  aspiration  ! 

4.  But  the  religious  life  is  not  only  a  source  of  blessing 
to  those  who  are  called  to  it ;  all  Christendom  has  its  share 
in  the  benefits  it  brings. 

The  Christian  becomes  conscious  of  keener  spiritual 
impulses,  and .  quickened  courage  when  he  recalls  to  mind 
the  great  company  of  souls  who  have  embraced  the  religious 
life,  and  whom  the  love  of  God  has  inspired  to  the  costliest 
sacrifices.  Who  shall  reckon  up  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  shamed  out  of  sinful  and  un-Christlike  ways  by  the 
thought  of  the  holy  lives  being  lived  in  cloister  and  hospital, 
and  who  have  drawn  thence  an  inspiration  to  the  practice 
of  Christian  virtue  ? 

In  the  religious  orders  within  the  Church  we  have  the 
hearth  whereon  the  fire  of  sanctity  is  forever  burning  ;  here 
is  the  source  of  that  fresh  warmth  and  vigour  which  is 
continually  communicated  anew  to  faithful  hearts. 

Those  high  endeavours  after  virtue,  that  steadfast 
mortification  of  self-love,  and  courageous  mastering  of  the 
lower  appetites,  which  constitute  the  Christian's  daily  task, 
find  their  clearest  and  most  tangible  expression  in  the 
religious  life. 

In  this  life,  too,  there  lies  a  source  of  strength  which 
counts  for  not  a  little  in  face  of  the  grave  problems  of  our 
own  day. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXX 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SERVES  A  GREAT  CAUSE 

I.  The  Church  teaches  us  that  an  impressive  term  will  one 
day  be  set  to  the  course  of  this  world's  development.  The 
great  stage  will  fall  in  ruins  ;  the  first  act  must  come  to  an 
end.  Then  follows  the  second,  the  mighty  act  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  presaging  the  close  of  the  age-long  drama.  In  this 
Judgment,  in  the  great  sundering  of  angels  and  men,  of  good 
and  evil,  the  world's  history  will  find  its  term. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  this  final  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  tradition  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Holy  Writ,  Divine  truth  is  revealed  to  our 
minds  by  the  use  of  imagery  and  symbol. 

The  Last  Judgment  was  foretold  by  Christ,  who  went  on 
to  add :  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words, 
shall  not  pass  away"  (Mark  xiii.  31).  Yet,  in  the  whole 
realm  of  visible  nature,  there  is  nothing  more  stable  than 
heaven  and  earth,  and  nothing  more  fleeting  than  words. 

Where,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  Judgment  will 
take  place  we  know  not,  hence  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  form 
any  accurate  conception  of  the  great  scene.  But  who  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  call  its  reality  in  question  merely  because 
of  his  inability  to  conceive  it  ? 

2.  Can  any  thoughtful  mind  find  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  truth  that  Divine  wisdom  has  appointed  a  Day  of  Judg- 
ment ? 

Man  is  no  mere  unit,  or  isolated  atom  ;  he  is  a  member  of 
a  family,  of  a  community,  of  a  state,  one  with  all  humanity. 
It  is  meet  therefore  that  man,  not  the  individual  man  only, 
but  the  whole  human  race  which,  by  God's  ordering,  exhibits 
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so  visible  a  solidarity  as  to  constitute  it  one  world-wide  family, 
should  stand  before  His  judgment  throne. 

A  public  act  of  judgment  such  as  this  is  in  accordance 
with  Divine  justice.  God's  cause  has  often  enough  been  openly 
flouted  and  despised  in  the  person  of  His  loyal  servants, 
whilst  evil  has  as  openly  triumphed  in  the  person  of  His 
enemies.  God  is  therefore,  so  to  speak,  His  own  debtor  in 
this  regard  ;  He  owes  it  to  Himself  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  His  dealings  with  all  men  and  nations  by  a  process  alike 
awful  and  ultimate  in  its  nature. 

Following  upon  the  first  act,  with  its  innumerable  enigmas 
and  problems,  comes  the  second  and  final  act,  which  solves 
and  elucidates  all. 

3.  This  great  world-judgment  can  only  be  rightly  under- 
stood when  contemplated  with  reference  to  Jesus,  the  world's 
Saviour.  Humanity  is  the  key  to  the  universe,  and  the 
culminating  point  of  humanity  is  beheld  in  the  Man,  Christ 
Jesus.     All  that  is  finds  its  end  in  Him. 

By  the  creation  of  this  world  God  prepared  for  Himself 
a  natural  glory  which  could  never  be  other  than  finite,  seeing 
that  it  had  its  source  in  finite  being.  It  was  in  order  that  He 
might  prepare  for  Himself  a  supernatural  glory  in  Divinised 
human  hearts  that  He  condescended  to  assume  our  nature. 
The  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ !  Here  is 
the  supreme  end  alike  of  humanity  and  of  the  universe.  Such 
is  the  cause  which  the  Christian  serves — a  great  cause  in  very 
truth  ! 

The  unique  and  solemn  character  of  this  final  act  of 
judgment  is  in  correspondence  with  the  end  purposed  in  the 
Incarnation.  The  revelation  which  it  involves  is  a  debt,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  His  only- 
begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

This  stupendous  day  is  to  be  heralded  by  great  convulsions 
of  nature  ;  the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe  quakes  and  is  rent. 
Thereupon  follows  an  act  of  Divine  omnipotence  ;  an  angel's 
voice,  preceded,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  tell  us  in  symbolic 
language,  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  heard  proclaiming  : 
Arise  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment ! 

In   response  to   this  summons  all   mankind  appears   and 
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stands  before  the  throne,  but  between  those  on  the  right  and 
those  on  the  left  there  is  a  sharp  dividing  line.  All  must 
acknowledge  the  majesty  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  how 
different  a  way  ! 

Thereafter  Christ  appears  and  with  Him  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  When  He  came  before,  it  was  in  lowliness  and 
humility  ;  now  He  is  revealed  in  great  might  and  majesty. 

Previous  revelations  afford  us  some  indication  of  the 
supreme  revelation  which  the  Last  Day  holds  in  store.  In 
creation  but  a  trace,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Divine  majesty  is 
disclosed.  On  Calvary's  hill  Omnipotence  wrought  a  miracle 
of  mercy.  On  the  Altar  we  behold  It  accomplishing  the 
behests  of  love.  What  will  It  work  when  the  moment  comes 
for  the  manifestation  and  glorification  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

How  unspeakable  will  be  the  joy  of  the  just !  It  was 
their  lot  to  follow  a  despised  and  persecuted  Saviour,  to 
be  mocked,  and  tortured,  and  put  to  death  for  His  sake. 
Now  they  gaze  on  Him,  the  Son  of  God,  clothed  with  that 
infinite  majesty  which  compensates  to  the  full  for  His  lowly 
estate  at  His  first  coming. 

How  appalling  a  sight  for  evil  men !  In  this  Christ, 
despised  alike  in  His  own  Person,  and  in  the  person  of 
His  followers,  they  now  behold  their  God,  their  Lord  and 
their  Judge. 

4.  By  an  act  of  Divine  omnipotence,  every  conscience 
is  laid  bare  in  the  clear  light  of  truth,  and  before  the  eyes 
of  all  humanity.  Each  separate  circumstance,  each  separate 
deed  in  the  life  of  individuals,  of  families,  of  nations,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  last  hour,  becomes  visible 
as  on  a  giant  scroll. 

All  is  made  manifest :  the  virtues  and  sacrifices  of  the 
just,  the  depravity  and  guile  of  the  unjust ;  of  these,  shame 
is  the  portion,  and  of  those,  honour. 

This  mortal  life  is  the  road  over  which  we  pass  to  the 
place  awaiting  us  on  that  great  day.  Whether  that  place 
will  be  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left  only  our  life  here  on 
earth  can  determine. 

Then  the  Lord  will  say :  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  My 
Father,  My  faithful   disciples  and   friends  ;    possess  you  the 
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Kingdom  which  the  Father  has  prepared  for  Me  and  for 
you." 

And  again :  "  Depart  from  Me,  your  God,  and  your 
Last  End.  Body  and  soul,  understanding  and  will,  all  are 
accursed,  and  ye  yourselves  it  is  who  have  chosen  thus !  " 

Here,  then,  is  the  end  of  all  this  world's  splendour ! 
Such  are  the  dregs  in  the  cup  of  its  sinful  delights ! 

5.  Happy  indeed  are  they  who  cherish  a  holy  ardour  in 
the  fight !  Christ's  standard  is  the  standard  of  victory ;  it 
will  be  theirs  to  share  that  victory,  to  reign  and  triumph 
with  Him. 

Is  there  anything  on  this  earth,  great  though  it  be,  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  cause  which  the 
Christian  serves  ? 

Is  there  anything  more  sublime  than  the  glorification  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 
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CHAPTER   CLXXXI 

ZEAL   IN    THE    FIGHT 

I.  It  is  a  great  fight  to  which  we  are  summoned,  and  there 
is  need  for  ardent  and  whole-hearted  zeal.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  this  zeal  never  lessens.  "  Labour  as  a  good 
soldier  of  Christ  Jesus  ...  for  he  also  that  striveth 
for  the  mastery  is  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  3,  5). 

The  contrary  of  zeal  is  tepidity.  This  latter  is  not 
necessarily  present  when  the  soul  experiences  feelings  of 
disgust,  emptiness  and  lack  of  consolation  ;  interior  sufferings 
may  co-exist  with  the  utmost  fervour  of  spirit. 

Tepidity  implies  daily  shrinking  from  resolute  action  and 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  habitual  slackness  in  listening  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  a  low  standard  of  duty,  insensitiveness 
in  regard  to  the  voluntary  committing  of  venial  sin. 

Tepidity  is  lethargy  of  the  soul  ;  it  brings  with  it  in- 
difference to  virtue,  and  carelessness  in  respect  of  sin  ;  the 
soul  is  content  to  live  in  a  rut,  to  let  things  go  by  default, 
to  remain  impotent. 

The  lukewarm  Christian  is  patient  only  so  long  as 
he  has  nothing  to  endure,  gentle  so  long  as  he  is  not 
contradicted,  willing  to  be  good  provided  it  costs  him  no 
trouble  ;  he  would  like  to  be  virtuous,  but  not  mortified ; 
to  be  possessed  of  Heaven,  but  without  doing  violence  to 
himself. 

Tepidity  is  characterised  by  habitual  and  voluntary  dis- 
regard of  conscience,  the  neglect  of  fervent  prayer,  and  the 
lapse  into  increasingly  serious  faults,  by  failure  to  restrain 
and   master  self,  by   an   easy  toleration    of  false    principles, 
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and  an  absorbing  love  of  riches,  and  desire  for  earthly  well- 
being. 

Tepidity  betrays  itself  by  the  language  it  invariably  uses  : 
"  It  is  a  mere  trifle."  "  Others  are  not  so  particular."  "  There 
will  be  time  enough  later  to  think  about  my  conscience." 
"  I  have  weightier  matters  on  my  mind  just  now." 

2.  Tepidity  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian  ;  it  is  a  blot  upon 
the  soul,  a  deterioration  of  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man, 
a  disgrace  to  the  cause  he  is  pledged  to  serve. 

Tepidity  is  joyless,  a  state  of  discord  and  contradiction, 
devoid  alike  of  Heaven's  consolations,  and  of  such  comfort  as 
this  world  can  offer. 

It  is  a  perilous  state,  involving  a  darkening  of  the  mind 
which  renders  it  hard  for  the  soul  to  appreciate  its  own 
condition.  It  impairs  goodwill,  benumbs  the  heart's  nobler 
instincts,  and  stifles  the  voice  of  conscience. 

Our  salvation  is  bound  up  with  prayer,  but  what  sort  of 
prayer  is  that  which  the  lukewarm  heart  offers  ? 

God's  grace  is  almighty,  but  Divine  mercy  never 
accomplishes  a  more  potent  work  than  when  it  ousts  spiritual 
sloth  from  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  easier  for  the  sinner 
to  amend  than  for  the  tepid  soul  to  shake  off  a  vice 
which  is  as  offensive  to  God  as  nauseous  food  to  our  own 
palate. 

As  the  wood-borer  may  end  by  undermining  a  house,  so 
a  lukewarm  heart  turns  a  soldier  of  Christ  into  a  traitor. 

3.  Let  thy  thoughts  dwell  often  on  the  greatness  of  the 
cause  thou  hast  espoused,  and  thou  wilt  no  longer  shrink  from 
the-  efforts  it  demands  of  thee.  See  thyself  as  thou  art,  and 
reflect  on  what  thou  art  called  to  be. 

The  end  is  only  to  be  attained  at  the  price  of  toil.  He 
who  would  bear  away  the  palm  must  brace  himself  to  the 
contest.  The  scholar  who  deems  himself  already  a  master 
will  never  become  one. 

There  is  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  sloth  is  numbered 
amongst  the  seven  capital  sins. 

Be  resolute  in  carrying  out  thy  purposes.  Many  a  one  is 
full  of  vigour  at  the  outset,  but  lapse  of  time  brings  slackness, 
whether  as    a    result   of  undue  strain  or  of  impatience  and 
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fickleness  of  mind.     The   hunter  aims  at  running  down  his 
quarry  ;  he  is  not  content  merely  to  find  it. 

Art  thou  desirous  of  freeing  thyself  from  perilous  tepidity  ? 
Go  apart,  seek  solitude  for  awhile,  and  teach  thyself,  day  by 
day,  and  little  by  little,  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  resolutions 
thou  art  led  to  make. 
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CHAPTER  CLXXXII 

THE  YOKE  AND  THE  BURDEN 

I.  The  Christian  life  of  necessity  imposes  a  yoke  and  a  burden 
upon  man,  which  he  must  carry  as  long  as  he  lives.  But  our 
Lord  tells  us  that  His  yoke  is  sweet,  and  His  burden  light 
(Matt.  xi.  30),  and  He  looks  to  thee,  therefore,  to  follow  Him 
in  the  spirit  of  dependence  and  docility  of  heart. 

"  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,  because  I  am 
meek  and  humble  of  heart,  and  you  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souls"  (Matt.  xi.  29). 

"  This  is  the  charity  of  God  that  we  keep  His  command- 
ments :  and  His  commandments  are  not  heavy.  For  whatso- 
ever is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world  :  and  this  is  the 
victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  our  faith.     Who  is  he 

that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus 

is  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  (1  John  v.  3-5). 

It   is  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  glorified   life  that  His 

Divinity    shines    forth  most    clearly.     The    contemplation  of 

these  mysteries,  therefore,  is  specially  calculated  to  teach  us 

how  sweet  and  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  serve  Him,  and  to  fill 

our  hearts  with  joyous  enthusiasm. 

2.  Christ's  service  is  sweet  and   light,  in  the  first   place, 

because  it  safeguards  us  from  evil.     Man  must  needs  bear  a 

yoke  of  one  or  another  kind  ;  do  thou  then  bear  that  Divine 

yoke  which  Christ  lays  upon  thee. 

The  yoke  is  inseparable  from  earthly  existence.     He  who 

refuses  to  bow  beneath  God's  yoke  must  be  passion's  bondslave. 

It  is  better  to  become  God's  servant  of  one's  own  free  choice 

than  to  be  forced  to  wear  the  world's  livery,  and  to  dance   to 

its  piping. 
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If  a  man  shrinks  from  the  obligations  which  the  Christian 
life  entails,  the  powers  of  darkness  will  lay  on  him  so  heavy 
and  shameful  a  burden  as  would  suffice  to  crush  the  best  and 
noblest  to  earth. 

Dost  thou  believe  thyself  unable  to  live  a  truly  Christian 
life  ?  Then  rest  assured  that  thou  art  incapable,  even  before 
the  bar  of  thine  own  reason,  of  establishing  thy  claim  to  be 
an  estimable  man. 

Some  are  apt  to  refer  contemptuously  to  Christ's  faithful 
disciples  as  "  devotees."  But  who  are  they  who  speak  thus  ? 
Lovers  of  corruption,  as  are  all  who  lay  claim  to  absolute 
self-dependence ! 

Hence  the  lament  of  Homer :  "  Of  all  that  breathes  and 
moves  upon  this  earth  there  is  no  more  pitiable  being  to 
be  found  than  man." 

3.  In  the  second  place,  Christ's  service  is  light  and  sweet 
because  of  the  entrancing  excellence  of  the  truths  He  com- 
municates. These  bid  us  believe  that  our  life  and  happiness, 
our  salvation  and  our  all,  rest  in  the  hands  of  One  who 
loves  us. 

His  ever-gracious  Providence  disposes  and  permits  all 
things  for  our  good. 

Every  moment  spent  in  His  service  makes  us  more 
precious  in  His  sight.  Every  good  action  and  desire,  every 
step  taken  with  the  object  of  pleasing  Him  is  possessed  of 
an  infinite  value  in  His  eyes.  With  every  breath  we  are 
brought  nearer  to  that  blessed  moment  when  we  shall  be 
set  free  from  the  conflicts  of  this  mortal  life,  and  bidden  to 
enter  upon  our  heritage  of  Divine  felicity. 

Has  earth  any  beauty  or  excellence  which  the  service  of 
Christ  does  not  embody  in  an  ideally  pure  form  ? 

"  Virtue,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  source  of  delight  in  itself, 
and  so  essentially  lovable  that  it  is  natural  even  for  bad  men 
to  commend  it." 

4.  Christ's  service  is  sweet  and  light,  in  the  third  place, 
by  reason  of  those  good  things  for  which  God  encourages  us 
to  hope. 

God  does  not  reserve  all  His  gifts  for  eternity.  Even 
here  on   earth   He  manifests   the  riches  of  His  goodness  to 
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His  faithful  servants,  and,  in  addition  to  the  promise  of 
eternal  life,  pledges  Himself  to  bestow  a  hundredfold  upon 
them  now  in  return  for  what  they  renounce  (Matt.  xix.  29). 

God  keeps  His  promises.  If  thou  searchest  for  true 
happiness  on  earth,  thou  wilt  find  it  only  amongst  those 
whose  one  rule  of  life  is  the  Divine  will. 

The  Christian  life  has  in  it  nothing  intrinsically  difficult ; 
the  difficulty  lies  in  our  own  shortsightedness  and  irresolution. 
Even  if  difficulties  existed,  love  would  find  the  way  to  sweeten 
them  and  make  them  light. 

Love  counts  nothing  a  burden  ;  if  the  burden  is  there, 
it  is  welcomed,  and  borne  with  joy. 

Dwell  often  on  these  thoughts  that  thou  mayest  draw 
from  them  energy  to  persevere. 

It  is  but  lost  labour  if  the  pursuit  of  good  be  abandoned 
before  life  ends.  He  has  run  in  vain  whose  strength  is  spent 
ere  he  reaches  the  goal. 
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CHAPTER  CLXXXIII 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    THE    RELIGION    OF   LOVE 

i.  Christianity  has  fitly  been  termed  the  religion  of  love. 
Love  is  the  heart's  native  element,  and,  apart  from  it, 
existence  is  a  living  death.  In  love  we  have  the  highest 
and  deepest,  the  noblest  and  mightiest  principle  of  man's 
being.     Love  is  the  equipment  for  every  sacrifice. 

Love  is  a  passion.  That  heart  is  blessed  indeed  which 
glows  with  holy  passion. 

A  natural  instinct  impels  man  to  love,  and  the  object 
of  his  love  is  the  determining  factor  in  his  life's  course, 
leading  him  upwards  to  God,  or  downwards  beneath  the  level 
of  the  brute. 

Through  the  medium  of  Christianity  we  have  come  to 
a  better  understanding  of  God's  love  to  us  in  the  natural 
sphere,  but  only  Christianity  could  have  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  that  supernatural  love  which  impels  Him  to 
give  Himself  to  us,  His  creatures,  and  as  it  were,  subordinate 
Himself  to  our  eternal  good. 

Christianity  teaches  us  that  love  is  the  first  and  highest 
commandment  (Mark  xii.  30  ;  Luke  x.  25-28),  the  supreme 
claim  which  God  makes  on  man,  and  the  noblest  and  most 
perfect  of  virtues. 

Love  is  that  virtue  whereby  our  will  is  stirred  to  behold 
God  as  supreme  and  absolute  good,  to  embrace  Him  and 
find  our  rest  in  Him. 

2.  It  is  incumbent  upon  thee  to  love  God,  seeing  that  the 
innumerable  benefits  He  hath  bestowed  on  thee  prove  Him 
to  be  incomparably  good  and  worthy  in  Himself  of  love. 
To  Him  thou  owest  thy  existence,  and  thine  every  faculty. 
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If  illness  deprived  thee  of  the  power  of  sight,  and  this 
was  miraculously  restored  to  thee,  how  great  would  be  thy 
thankfulness.  Hast  thou  any  excuse  for  being  less  thankful 
now  ? 

All  that  is  good  in  thee  derives  from  God  ;  of  thine  own 
thou  hast  nothing  but  sin. 

God  has  not  only  given  thee  natural  gifts,  but  has  made 
it  possible  and  easy  for  thee  to  live  a  supernatural  life  of 
Christian  virtue.  His  Providence  orders  thy  circumstances 
in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Thou  art  His  debtor  for  that  interior 
grace  without  which  all  thine  efforts  would  be  devoid  of  true 
efficacy  and  value. 

Thy  whole  environment  is  Divinely  ordained  as  a 
preparation  for  the  possession  of  God  throughout  eternity. 

God  has  withheld  no  gift  from  thee  which  was  consistent 
with  the  realisation  of  His  holy  purposes.  And  what  He 
gives,  He  gives,  not  as  a  God  afar  off,  but  as  One  who  is  near 
thee,  within  thee,  more  intimately  at  home  in  thy  heart  than 
thou  thyself.  Thy  dependence  upon  Him  for  all  that  thou 
hast  and  art  is  absolute.  All  that  exists  outside  God  derives 
its  being  continually,  not  from  itself,  but  from  Him. 

God  is,  and  works  in  every  creature,  but  in  ways  as  varied 
as  varying  destinies  demand.  He  dwells  in  thee  far  other- 
wise than  in  His  purely  natural  creation  ;  He  has  formed 
thee  to  be  His  sanctuary,  the  abode  of  Divinity. 

In  addition  to  the  contemplation  of  God  as  One  who  is 
close  beside  and  within  thee,  thou  must  bear  in  mind  the 
Divine  activities  on  thy  behalf.  His  love  prompts  Him  to 
place  the  whole  realm  of  nature  at  thy  service,  in  so  far  as  it 
furthers  thee  in  the  attaining  of  thy  supernatural  end. 

If  thou  wouldst  understand  the  greatness  of  God's  love 
for  thee,  turn  thine  eyes  upon  a  toiling  and  suffering  Christ. 
As  the  stars  pale  before  the  rising  sun,  so  all  other  proofs  of 
the  Divine  love  are,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  the  presence  of 
Calvary's  Cross.     Here  thou  seest  how  God  loved  the  world  ! 

3.  Such  is  the  love  which  God  cherishes  for  thee  !  He 
has  exalted  thee  to  be  His  friend.  Thou  must  give  Him 
back    love    for    love,  and    thy   love,   like    Christ's,    must  find 
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expression,  not  only  in  words  and  emotions,  but  in  deed  and 
truth  and  sacrifice. 

"  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word  nor  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed,  and  in  truth.  In  this  we  know  that  we  are  of  the 
truth"  (and  not  of  the  spirit  of  lies  and  deceit),  "  and  in  His 
sight  shall  persuade  our  hearts"  (i  John  iii.  18,  19). 

In  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  4,  seq.)  we  must 
"  exhibit  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
in  tribulation,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  ...  in  long- 
suffering  and  sweetness,  ...  in  the  word  of  truth,  .  .  . 
by  evil  report  and  good  report,  ...  as  dying,  and  behold 
we  live,     ...     as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing." 

In  every  event  and  circumstance  of  life,  learn  to  trace  the 
operation  of  God's  love,  and,  beneath  the  veil  of  created 
things,  to  recognise  and  kiss  the  Hand  which  works  thee  good 
in  and  through  them  all.  Let  everything  turn  to  thy  gain, 
that  thou  mayest  co-operate  with  the  Divine  purposes 
concerning  thee. 

Finally,  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  creature  that  thou 
must  seek  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and  attain  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  infinite  goodness,  and  beauty  and  perfections 
of  thy  God. 

All  the  splendour  and  excellence  of  the  universe,  all 
the  endowments  of  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  economy,  are  but  faint  rays  enabling 
us  to  divine,  in  some  measure,  what  must  be  the  beauty  of 
the  uncreated  Sun,  the  Fount  of  all  perfection. 

It  is  not  love's  wont  to  ask  extraordinary  things  from 
thee.  Thy  task  is  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  thy  state  perfectly, 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  love  of  Jesus. 

Because  He  loves  thee,  Jesus  looks  for  self-denial  from 
thee  ;  deny  thyself  for  the  love  of  Jesus. 

Because  He  loves  thee,  Jesus  suffers  thee  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  Cross  ;  carry  thy  cross  out  of  love  to  Jesus. 

Because  He  loves  thee,  Jesus  is  fain  to  unite  thee 
closely  to  Himself;  let  love  bind  thee  to  Jesus,  and  thy 
heart  find  its  joy  in  daily  growing  conformity  to  thy  Divine 
Exemplar. 

4.  Such    is    the    love    which    we    are    bidden    to    practise 
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and  which  we  actually  behold  practised  in  the  Catholic 
religion. 

Not  a  little  is  called  by  the  beautiful  name  of  love  which 
is  after  all  but  vile  sensuality.  How  much  there  is  in  this 
world  that  is  spurious — how  much  that  apes  truth  and  purity  ! 
The  love  of  God  alone  can  fashion  the  soul  to  greatness, 
and  the  heart  to  magnanimity. 

Love  is  the  offspring  of  a  noble  spirit  of  freedom.  The 
oars  on  the  vessel  of  Divine  love  are  plied  by  willing  arms, 
not  by  reluctant  galley-slaves. 

We  must  aim  at  fearing  God  because  we  love  Him,  rather 
than  at  loving  Him  because  we  fear  Him. 

When  thou  considerest  that  Jesus  set  a  higher  price  on 
thy  salvation  than  on  His  own  life,  thou  wilt  realise  why  thou 
art  bound  to  prefer  His  good  pleasure  to  every  other  good. 

5.  If  love  is  to  be  well  and  securely  rooted,  it  must  spring 
from  the  soil  of  faith,  and  be  tended  and  trained  by  hope. 
There  is  no  real  love  but  that  which  is  planted  deep  in 
Calvary's  hill,  and  comes  to  fruition  in  Heaven. 

The  thought  of  Heaven  and  its  joys  may  be  little  needed 
to  stimulate  a  loving  Christian  heart  to  desires  and  deeds 
of  love,  but  for  the  most  part  man  could  ill  spare  so 
potent  an  incentive  to  virtue. 

Fear  not  that  thy  heart  has  grown  cold  because  thou 
art  no  longer  conscious  of  the  emotions  of  love.  When 
love  is  new,  it  ferments  like  new  wine  ;  the  more  it  matures 
and  the  clearer  it  becomes,  the  stiller  it  grows. 

The  value  of  our  works  in  God's  sight  is  not  determined 
by  their  magnitude,  but  by  the  love  with  which  they  are 
wrought. 

Many  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  ready  welcome  to 
Jesus  Christ  if  He  came  alone.  But  renunciation,  mortifica- 
tion, contempt  of  this  present  world,  humility,  the  disavowal 
of  self — all  these  are  followers  in  His  train,  and  from  these 
they  shrink. 

We  ought  indeed  to  be  ashamed  to  say  to  God  :  I  love 
Thee  better,  Lord,  than  all  beside.  As  well  say  to  a  king  : 
I  esteem  thee  more  highly  than  mere  earth  or  water.  Yet 
it  pleases  God  that  we  should  love  Him  better  than  those 
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creatures  of  His  which  are  but  nothingness  in  comparison 
with  Himself. 

Were  a  man  to  renounce  the  whole  world  for  the  love 
of  God,  one  thing  would  still  remain  to  be  done.  Having 
forsaken  all  else,  he  must  go  on  to  forsake  himself,  and  to 
discard  the  last  remnants  of  self-love.  When  he  has  done 
all  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do,  let  him  acknowledge 
himself  an  unprofitable  servant,  ascribing  nothing  to  self, 
and  everything  to  God.  Then  only  will  he  become  possessed 
of  riches,  and  might,  and  happiness  ;  then  only  will  he  know 
what  it  is  to  be  free. 

Truth  is  great  and  Love  is  great ;  they  are  children  of 
one  womb,  noble  branches  springing  from  a  single  stem. 
Even  though  St.  Paul's  words  had  never  been  written,  there 
could  be  no  other  end  and  consummation  of  the  law  than  the 
doing  of  truth  in  charity. 
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